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A NEW OUTLOOK FoR THE CURRICULUM 
IN ENGLISH* 


A limitation of ten Minutes has 
very wisely been placed upon this 
presentation of “A New Outlook 
for the Curriculum in English”, 
Accordingly, I shall attempt to 
contribute something about the 
outlook, and very little about the 
curriculum in English. In 1934, 
the State Department of Education 
issued a Syllabus in English which 
is ample and complete in its devel. 
opment of content and teaching 
practices in the aspects of written 
English, oral English, and litera- 
ture, ) 

In the brief time which I have 
at my disposal, I shall give all 
my attention to the aspect of read- 
ing. In the past, treading has been 
looked upon as synonymous with 
reading literary masterpieces, or 
reading the classics of literature. 
The modern outlook is based on 
2 recognition that reading presents 
a general problem that bears spe- 
cific functional relationship to 
literature, as it does to science, 
social studies, mathematics, and 
language study, 

Now, what happens within the 
classrooms of our schools is much 
more important than what ap- 
Pears within the scope of a sylla- 
bus. Extended studies made at 

€ adult level, show that 3% to 
% Of the adult population of the 


United States are unable to read, 
with ease and understanding, ma- 
terial of sixth grade difficulty. The 
study made of over 20,000 pupils 
who entered our high schools in 
January 1938 reveals ranges in 
reading ability from 4.5 to 10.6 
with a normal median of 9.0 for 
the entire group. 

The world scene obtrudes itself 
upon our consciousness, and enters 
our homes and classrooms via the 
radio, magazines, public speeches, 
newspapers, tabloids, and books of 
serious or trivial import. We are 
forced to the conclusion that as a 
result of these agencies for the 
dissemination of good and un- 
worthy material, as a result of 
many social trends, the actual and 
potential value of reading is 
greater than it ever has been as 
an instrument of intellectual, poli- 
tical, and social life. 

That there is national recogni- 
tion of this problem is evidenced 
by the fact that the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education 
has issued its 36th Yearbook, de- 
voted exclusively to “The Teach- 
ing of Reading’. This report sets 
forth the following broad objec- 
tives of reading: 





*Speech delivered at the meeting of 
the New York Association of Teachers 
of English, Saturday, October 22, 1938. 
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b. to broaden interests 

c. to develop appreciation 

d. to cultivate ideal and ap- 
propriate attitudes 

e. to provide for intelligent 
self-direction and social 
progress 


There are those who “view with 
alarm” any reference to the exami- 
nation of the masterpieces of liter- 
ature, as an attempt to destroy the 
abiding values of the study of 
literature. Reading is rapidly be- 
coming an all-school function of 
the high schools, and any book 
which adds profitably and pleasur- 
ably to the interpretation of life 
in any field—history, art, science 
—should be considered an appro- 
priate part of the reading curricu- 
Jum. 


One can observe in hundreds of 
classrooms, daily, that analytical 
= vivisection of literature which has 
= destroyed the life-blood of the 
~ literary masterpieces. I visited a 
class only a few days ago in which 
_ the teacher—a competent teacher 
= —was leading a discussion of 
Macbeth. “It has been said”, said 
he, “that Macbeth was destroyed 
by his superstitions. Prove it.” The 
pupils rose to the task. They 
brought forth in a manner to 
bring a glow of pride to the face 
=~ of the teacher, the details of the 
= witches’ prophecies pertaining to 
the removal of the forest, and 
Macbeth’s invulnerability against 


ff 
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- wanted and they gave it to him in 


good measure. I submit to you 
that this was, in my judgment, an 
example of the most useless and 


spurious kind of thinking. The 


teacher in this instance failed to 


utilize the situation for real learn. 
ing. He failed to note that in — 
their spurious reasoning, the stu. 


dents were tacitly accepting the 
superstititions of the witches. The 
spirit moved me, at that moment, 
to take over the class. 
minutes, it was revealed that the 


students subscribed to a host of 


superstitions of their own. 
This acceptance of false and 
knowingly spurious thinking by 


pupils on the part of teachers is 4 
a dreadful commentary upon the 

values of literature for life. Wit- 
ness the testimony of Vincent — 
Sheean in his recital of his days f 
at college in Personal History, 
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Children will read what is read- 3 | | 
ily accessible to them. Ten books | 
on a shelf or desk in a classroom ~ 


are likely to arouse more interest 
in students than ten times that | 


many on library shelves bearing 
“Do Not Touch” signs. If there 
are any such signs in your lib 
I suggest that they be remove 
Children enjoy reading materia 
that is read under pleasant, agree: 
able conditions, with $ 
whom they admire. I accept osa 
guiding principle, that enjoyme 
is an essential factor in dev ca 
ing appreciation. Sterling An 


Leonatd writes, in this connection, 
“Literature is most appreciated and 
makes its best contribution when 
it is approached in a recreational 
mood of curiosity and not in the 
way of study and work,” 

I must hurry on to one more 
outlook calculated to round out 
the program of reading, of read- 
ing with enjoyment, and of incul- 
cating appreciation. That is the 
question of the cultivation of taste 
for good literature. It must be 
borne in mind that tastes of young 
people are immature, and that 
tastes are subject to growth. It is 
a mistake to assume that a boy 
who enters the first term of high 
school should coincide with the 


teacher in his taste for 
selected by the teacher. 

And any effort to impose the 
teacher's taste upon the pupil will 
inevitably result in the delivery 
of false judgments by the pupil, 
and will effectively destroy the 
pupil's confidence in the teacher's 
judgment. In such a Situation, the 
hope for the cultivation of taste 
and the teacher's potential guid- 
ance in such cultivation is com- 
pletely destroyed. Let taste grow 
with maturity and with judgment 
based upon sound guidance from 
the richer experience of the 
teacher, 

Davip H. Moskowrrz. 

Assistant Superintendent. 
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THE DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS AND 
THE ROLE OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHER IN THE PROMOTION OF INTER- 

AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS* 


The question of encouraging 
and Strengthening cultural rela- 
tions and intellectual coöperation 
between the United States and 
other countries has assumed an 
Increasing importance during the 
past few years. While in many 
Nations of the world special gov- 
ernmental agencies have been de- 
Veloped for this purpose, in the 
United States dependence has been 
“Most entirely on private founda- 
“ons and institutions. Throughout 

© Country, active and effective 
Societies, clubs and organizations 


of every kind exist to promote 
cultural interchange and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the cul- 
ture, history and social institutions 
of other peoples. The work of 
many of these institutions has been 
worthy of the highest praise. The 
colleges and universities of this 
country have also devoted consid- 
erable attention to the study of 





*Address by Dr. Richard F. Pattee 
of the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the Department of State before the 
New Jersey Modern Language Teach- 
ers Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Friday, November 11, 1938. 
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the development and present con- 
dition of other nations. Many of 
these organizations with limited 
means and restricted budgets have 
encouraged every legitimate form 
of international exchange and have 
contributed in no small way to the 
development of a comprehension 
of other cultures within this coun- 
try and of our own culture abroad. 
| It is clear, however, that in spite 
of the praiseworthy efforts of 
many of these groups, there exists 
a need for a codrdination to 1n- 
crease effectiveness and avoid to a 
larger degree inevitable overlap- 
ping. 

The absence of a centralizing 
agency in the United States to co- 
i ordinate these activities has long 
an been felt and it is recognized that 
E . the Government of the United 
| States has certain definite obliga- 
A tions in stimulating and encourag- 
i ing contacts with the other peo- 
ples of the world. Although this 
recognition constitutes a departure, 
in a certain sense, from the tradi- 
~ tional practice, it is reasonable 
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= With other governments and peo- 
ples, the aid and coöperation of 
= official agencies is necessary. The 
= decision to establish the Division 
of Cultural Relations in the De- 
_ partment of State is the result of 
_ mature consideration and careful 
thought. It is the Opinion of the 
_ Department that there are certain 
limitations on private efforts which 

~ can be overcome through the exist- 


ence of an official agency which 


= nevertheless that in our relations 


can cooperate with and adyj 


suggest, and aid private enterprises — : 


in every possible way, 


It should be emphasized that 
the Department of State has no ae 


intention of encroaching upon ac. 


tivities which pertain logically to | 
private initiative. Neither has a 
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any intention of supplanting or a 


diminishing the effective work | 
which is being done by private f 


institutions, but rather to: assist 


them in producing more effective 
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results toward nationwide coördi- _ 


nation. The new Division of Cul. ~ 


yates i 


tural Relations will serve asa 


central bureau working in harmony _ 


with the foundations, societies, in- 


stitutes, clubs and educational or- — 
ganizations in this country which — 
strive to improve cultural relations. — 
The general purpose is to com: 
plete the broad structure of intel- f 
lectual coöperation by supplying f 
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one of the elements which has f 


hitherto been lacking: the coopet- =k 





ation of the Government in those a 
spheres in which it can be of aid | 
to the general efforts to promote f 
international understanding through ea 


cultural contacts. It will also offer 
every possible aid in behalf of 
the United States in the very 1m 
portant Division of | Intellectual 
Codperation of the Pan American 
Union. This is in keeping with 
the policy followed in many othet 
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nations. In a number of the othe! 3 


American republics, the nation 
committees on intellectual codpet 
tion function in close collabora 
tion with the appropriate bureau 
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or division in the Foreign Office 
or the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. There are certain definite ac. 
tivities, the success of which must 
depend to a large extent on the 
good offices of the government, 
While many details of the broad 
program for the promotion of in- 
tellectual coöperation and cultural 
relations on the part of the United 
States have yet to be worked out, 
it is possible to suggest to you 
the principal aspects of this work 
which the Department will under- 
take to stimulate. The new Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations will 
direct the official international ac- 
tivities of the Department of 
State with respect to cultural re- 
lations. It will seek above all to 
coordinate the wide diversity of 
activities which are being carried 
on throughout the country. These 
activities will embrace the ex- 
change of professors, teachers and 
students; codperation in the field 
of music, art, literature and other 
intellectual activities; encourage- 
ment of the distribution of libraries 
of representative works of the 
United States and suitable transla- 
tions of such works into other lan- 
guages as well as from foreign 
languages into English; collabora- 
tion in the preparation for and 
Participation by this Government 
in international expositions, espe- 
cially in the field of art; coöpera- 
tion by this Government in inter- 
national radio broadcasts; and, in 
éeneral, the dissemination abroad 
of the representative intellectual 


and cultural work 


S of > 
States. of the United 


It is well to emphasize that 
these efforts will be reciprocal as 
far as is possible, It is desired 
that the channels be Opened for 
the free flow of ideas and cul- 
tural production from this country 
abroad and from the other nations 
to the United States. The concept 
of intellectual cooperation would 
be incomplete if a unilateral policy 
were carried out and it is antic- 
pated, therefore, that the Division 
may also contribute effectively to 
the diffusion of a knowledge of 
foreign cultures among our own 
people. 

One of the activities of the Di- 
vision is the fulfillment of the 
obligation which the United States 
has assumed under the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Relations, approved 
at the Buenos Aires Conference in 
1936. This convention was spon- 
sored by the United States Delega- 
tion and it received the unanimous 
support of the delegates from the 
other American Republics. Besides 

the United States, the governments 
of Brazil, Chile, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti have ratified 
the convention and it is expected 
that other governments will take 
similar action in the near future. 
This convention provides for the 
annual exchange by each of the 
contracting states of two students 
and one professor, so that the 
United States will receive each 
year under this arrangement forty 
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students and twenty professors and 
will send out an equal number, 
assuming that the convention 1s 
ratified by all of the American 
Republics. This constitutes an 1m- 
portant step in the way of stimu- 
lating interchange of students and 
professors with the other republics 
of this hemisphere. 

The increased exchange of pub- 
lications is an important phase of 
the work which the Division pro- 
poses to undertake. The books, 
journals and reviews of the United 
States have a very limited circula- 
tion in the other American Repub- 
lics and even in Europe the move- 
ment of publications is by no 
means as active as it should be. 
It is fundamental that for effective 
intellectual coöperation the publi- 
cations of the United States which 
reflect the cultural and spiritual 
life of this country be available 
to the other nations of the world. 
It is proposed to stimulate the cir- 
culation of such works, the estab- 
lishment of libraries, and the pub- 
lication of suitable translations, 

In some of the capitals of the 
American Republics, special insti- 
tutes exist for intellectual codpera- 
tion with the United States; not- 
ably, in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Saniago and Lima. There 
is a dearth of such institutions in 
the American states in contrast 
with the relatively large number 
of institutions which exist for the 
Promotion of cultural relations 
with Europe. It is important that 
cooperation and encouragement be 
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extended to these organizations to 
the end that close cultura] contacts 
may be maintained. 

The twin fields of art and music 


offer considerable opportunities foul 


effective coöperation. Art of the 
United States is known Only too 
little outside this country, while 
the artistic productions of the 
other American nations reach peo- 
ple of the United States to 3 
limited extent. In some of the 
other American Republics signifi- 
cant achievements in art are being 
realized and with these countries 
suitable exchange exhibits should 
be carried out. American music, 
other than popular dance music, 
has received little general hear- 
ing. Concerts and other forms of 
musical expression, as well as 
visits by individual artists would 
contribute considerably to a diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of the cul- 
ture of this country. The whole 
field of radio broadcasting offers 
almost unlimited possibilities for 
the increase of international under- 
standing through effective cultural 
relations. 

At a time when international 
relations are as complex and 10- 


tricate as at the present, it 3 ) 
necessary that an official agency O , 


the Government lend its aid an 


effort to the achievement of bettef 


understanding, mutual respect an 
tolerance between this nation añ 
the other peoples of the world, of 
the basis of cultural and mater! 
contacts and relationships. 

promotion of active student 4° 


teacher exchanges, the establish. 
ment of libraries and research 
facilities and the encouragement 
of all serious efforts for intellectual 
and spiritual intercourse constitute 
a significant and important instru- 
ment of peace. 

There is no question that the 
secondary school teachers of this 
country, especially those engaged 
in instruction in the modern lan- 
guages, can perform a very real 
service in the furtherance of the 
program of cultural interchange 
which is envisaged. 

This western hemisphere offers 
unlimited opportunities for the 
effective stimulation of interest in 
two of the great modern languages, 
Spanish and French. The proximi- 
ty of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries and the access to two French 
language regions, Canada and 
Haiti, should make possible a 
much broader program of exchange 
and contact than has heretofore 
existed. As regards the specific 
work of the modern language 
teacher as a factor in the stimu- 
lation of interest in the work of 
inter-American understanding, there 
would seem to be an extraordinary 
challenge through instruction in 
the Spanish language. The past 
few years have witnessed a shift 
or change of emphasis in the 
teaching of Spanish, with increased 
attention to the rôle of this lan- 
tage in the western world. The 
Situation in the Spanish peninsula, 
With the restrictions on publica- 
tions and travel, makes inevitable 


a growing con i 

in the republics of Sot i ry 

tral America of Spanish ş se 
Peech. 

There has been for a long time a 

tendency to look upon the 

nunciation, idi pr 

Hon, idioms and peculiar 

linguistic forms of Hispanic Amer- 

ca as undesirable elements in the 

Spanish language. A frank recog- 

nition in the classroom that the 

speech of America is in no way 
inferior to that of the peninsula 
and equally worthy of the most 
careful attention and instruction, 
will go far to encouraging a 
proper perspective in which the 
republics of this hemisphere are 
given their just due. 

In view of the generalities in- 
herent in any exposition of this 
character, it is perhaps felt that a 
few practical and tangible sugges- 
tions would be in order, so that 
the teacher of modern languages, 
who is desirous of offering even 
a modest coöperation in this im- 
portant work, may appreciate the 
possibilities which exist for effec- 
tive labor. 

Most of you are probably aware 
of the work of the Division of 
Intellectual Codperation of the Pan 
American Union. This able organi- 
zation, understaffed and hampered 
by lack of material facilities, has 
done and is doing a splendid 
work in the diffusion of a knowl- 
edge of the cultural values of the 
other American republics. It 
would seem that in the work in 
the Spanish language, many of 
the bulletins, pamphlets and re- 
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views of this Section of the Union 
might prove enormously stimulat- 
ing and useful. First of all, these 
publications reveal the realities of 
contemporary Hispanic - Ameti- 
can civilization, emphasizing the 
thought, spirit and viewpoint of 
these republics. They are full of 
information of a literary, scientific 
and social nature, which would 
give the student of language not 
only a grasp of style, but also 
some inkling of the movements 
and preoccupations of the peoples 
of the other American states. The 
mimeographed publication, Correo, 
which the Union issues, is an im- 
portant vehicle for the dissemina- 
tion of a knowledge of the cul- 
tural trends in the Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking nations. If 
schools could be encouraged to 
reproduce parts of this review in 
mimeographed form for wider cir- 
culation, a considerable contribu- 
tion would be made toward reach- 
ing a larger number of people un- 
affected by contact with Hispanic- 


Le capers MA @ MMMmum 
of effort would serve to bring into 
the high school where Spanish jg 
taught a number of interesting 
publications from the American 
republics themselves. The gener. 
osity of many of the governments 
and even private agencies is almost 
proverbial. The school which js 
interested might secure the text. 


books, readers and other didactic | 
materials which are utilized in the | 
schools of any of the republics to f 
the south of us. Almost any Min- l: 
istry of Public Instruction would | 
respond to the request for those | 
materials which could be used in f 


the classroom and which would 

make more real the study of the 

Spanish language. | 
In the broad field of the cinema, 


there is much yet to be done. Un- | 


fortunately, educational films on 
Hispanic America are still few in 
number and not readily obtainable. 


The Pan American Union has a f 
small number, but the heavy de- 
mand makes it difficult to consider | 


in the pfocess Of development. 


There are some programs of inter- 


pretation of Hispanic-American af- 
fairs which serve to- stimulate pop- 
ular interest. There is room, how- 
ever, for a more adequate and 
suitable presentation of the cul. 
ture, history, and contemporary 
scene in the other American re- 
publics, adapted to the needs and 
interest Of high school students. 

I need not dwell on certain 
more or less obvious forms of 
cultural contact which those en- 
gaged in teaching may find of in- 
terest. Travel in the other Amer- 
ican republics is becoming both 
easier and more comfortable. The 
great imcrease in tourist travel in 
Mexico is accompanied by a grow- 
ing enthusiasm for Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Puerto 
Rico and other regions easily ac- 
cessible for those who have avail- 
able only a limited time for travel. 
There is no question that the lan- 
guage teacher, eager to gain con- 
tact with Spanish civilization, can 
satisfy this desire at the minimum 


of cost and distance. Cuba, Vene. 


zuela, Panama, and Central Amer- 


ica are areas where the character. 
istics of Hispanic culture may be 
appreciated as effectively in many 
cases as in Europe itself. It is to 
be hoped that the demand will 
develop for the establishment of 
suitable facilities in instruction in 
these nearby countries for the 
teacher who wishes to devote the 
summer to the study of the Span- 
ish language, literature and his- 
tory. This would add, perhaps, 
to the inducement to turn one’s 
steps southward to the nations 
which are so close and which are 
as yet relatively unexploited from 
the cultural point of view. 

These are merely random sug- 
gestions, more or less disjointed 
and aimed at indicating the mul- 
tiplicity of possibilities which are 
offered for the active and effective 
collaboration of the modern lan- 
guage teachers in the work of cul- 
tural relations between this coun- 
try and the other republics of the 
new world. 
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American affairs. In more special- this source as easily available. i 
ized fields, there are numerous There is a very real need for films i 
Government publications available, on the life and customs ‘of the À 
through the Departments of Com- Hispanic-American peoples which À 
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merce, Agriculture and State. The 
lists of the Government Printing 
Office contain an extraordinary 
amount of material at the lowest 
possible cost, treating of the eco- 
nomics, sociology, international re- 
lations and commerce of these na- 
tions. All are easily procurable 
through this central printing 


agency. 
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can reach the high school and 
primary school audiences. One 0 
the things in which the Depart 
ment of State is most vitally 1% 
terested is the working out of # 
effective arrangement toward this 
end. A 
Radio broadcasting on Hispan, 
America, except in so far as it 
of news interest, is still very mu 


The Pan - American Conference 
recently concluded at Lima has 
fen an important subject for dis- 
Cussion in the news and editorial 
columns of our publications for 
the past month. Those of us who 
are interested in economic, social, 
Cultural or political affairs (which 


takes in just about everyone) have 
watched the course of events in 
Peru with a degree of anxiety, an 
emotion justified by the many re- 
buffs administered to the American 
delegation. ‘Therefore I believe 
that a discussion of some of the 
angles involved in the matter would 
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because it is now possible to fe- 
view some of the issues in retro- 
spect, and secondly, because they 
have not yet had the opportunity 
to grow stale with age. 
Sometimes I think it is amazing 
to contemplate the apathy and 
blindness of Americans, both off- 
cially and privately, to matters un- 
der their very noses and about 
which they should have the great- 
est concern. The case of Latin- 
America is very much in point. It 
seems all too obvious to remark 
that since democracy and freedom 
are our heritage, we should be in- 
terested in spreading these ideals. 
Yet notwithstanding the fact that 
the Latin-American countries are in 
the Western Hemisphere along 
with the United States, and despite 
the fact that culturally, economic- 
ally and politically, the fascist 
countries of Europe and Asia have 
made tremendous inroads in our 
neighbors to the south, we have 
not yet formulated a sound policy 
to spread sympathy for our ideals 
and interests in Latin-America. The 
press and other media of informa- 
tion have been telling us for years, 
with an abundance of detail, of the 
impressive work being done in 
Latin-America by the totalitarian 
states, but no concrete steps have 
come forth from us to win the 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
countries to our points of view. 
Carleton Beals’ latest book on 
Latin-America contains a tremen- 
dous array of facts—names, places, 
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an, ana japanese penetration s F 
Latin-America. A front-page storm | 
in the New York Times of October | 
9, 1938, for example, quotes Pres | 
dent Alessandri of Chile as stating | 
that “all teachers in government | 
schools (in Chile) .. . had tole 
study in the institute (Chilean | 
German Cultural Institute) created 
















by German experts” and that “Gem i 


many’s growing interest in South 
America was shown by the fac | 


that Spanish was a compulsory lani q 


guage in German High Schools.” | 

Compare this, if you will, with | 
our activities. Almost consistently | 
from the first establishment of the | 
Latin republics in the New World, | 
our policy towards them—and let : 
us not forget that their origins, f 
like our own, were the result of : E 
a revolution against a tyrannical | 
mother country so that they might i l 
enjoy the privileges of liberty and’ ‘ 
democracy (in fact, a number of i 
their constitutions are patterned af- ' 
ter our own)—has been one of ; 
general neglect and disinterest angi j 
of particular greed and exploita: X 
tion. There is little wonder, heg ! 
fore, that they have often atracke F 
us as the mercenary, Godless © i 
lossus of the North.” In face N : 
most all they know about Nort) | 
Americans is the result of E 
judgment of our few countryme” 
who have gone down there—rep! 
sentatives, in the main, of pÈ 
industrial organizations whose Fy 
mary ambition has been to wi 
from them as much material 4 | 


vantage as possible, unfortified 
with a knowledge of the language, 
customs, traditions, habits, atti. 
tudes and aspirations of which they 
are so proud. We have sought to 
impose our will and ideas upon 
them without attempting in ad- 
vance to make ourselves welcome 
by a display of sympathy, under- 
standing, and knowledge. Gener. 
ally speaking, we in America have 
had neither the initiative nor the 
courtesy to realize that a friendly 
approach is the necessary pre- 
requisite for keeping alive down 


_ there a sympathy for our spiritual 


and material objectives. 


The fascist countries can teach 
us much in the line of methods. In 
Germany, Latin-American work is 
regarded as a career. They have 
schools devoted not merely to 
teaching Spanish —the basis on 
which all other activity reposes— 
but to the study of the Spanish- 
American character: its ideals, cus- 
toms, habits, sensitivity, Along 
with this preparation of students 
in the culture and lore of Latin- 
America, they furnish them with 
a knowledge of the technique of 
Latin-American trade and invest- 
‘nent. Germany and Italy also stand 
teady to provide free university 
Professors for the asking. Many 
of their important military leaders 
are in active control of Latin- 
American forces, Germany finances 
the exchange of students between 


herself and South-American coun: 
tries. 


To be sure, Germany and Ital 
seek not only business advantage 
but also political indoctrination in 
Latin-America—they have hundreds 
of their own schools, political par- 
ties, and organizations down thete. 
We Americans have both the right 
and the duty of publicizing our 
ideas of democracy, and to gain 
some of the important trade to be 
done there. But such achieve- 
ments come through planning and 
through work. A Pan-American 
Conference every so often is a fine 
thing, but speeches and noble sen- 
timents are viewed with a degree 
of suspicion and are soon forgot- 
ten. One doesn’t spread his ideas 
by making a speech occasionally, 
The way to do it is through rou- 


_ tine, day-after-day work on the 


spot by people trained and equip- 
ped for the task. We are all 
judged by what we do, rather than 
by what we say, no matter how 
noble the latter may appear. And 
this is particularly acute when the 
representatives we send to such an 
occasional conference (admitting its 
natural inadequacy), are linguistic 
cripples, unable to speak Spanish. 
You don’t get to a person's heart 
through a language foreign to him. 
Germany and Italy would never 
be guilty of such inefficiency. 


What shall we say about the 
study of Spanish here? Editorials 
in the press of recent date have 
pointed out the vast importance of 
the language to Americans, yet, 
paradoxically enough, the study of 
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anish here as well as all over 
been declining for 
the past few years, with rep 
a prospect of increasing under 3 
present conditions. As a case T 
no examination to tea 

n New York City has 
been given since 1935, and a num- 
ber of teachers placed on the eligi- 
ble list as a result of that ex- 
amination have not yet been ap- 


pointed. 

Private pressure is one cause of 
the decline of Spanish, for there 
are some people who, because of 
their own inability or unwilling- 
ness to understand the value and 
importance of the language, are 
seeking to submerge it. This literal 
suppression is shown by the fact 
that in many of our public schools, 
Spanish is not even included in 
the curriculum as a possible sub- 
ject for our pupils to elect, leaving 
aside the possibility of making it 


Sp 
the country has 


point, 
Spanish i 


_ a compulsory course. A recent 
_ survey showed that despite pupils’ 
| requests for Spanish, only 24 per 


cent of our New York City junior 
high schools offer it, while French 
is taught in 97.4 per cent of the 
junior high schools. Surely, our 
Board of Education would not 
want us to believe that French has 
such a gigantic advantage over 
Spanish as a cultural or practical 
language. This abnormal situation 
does not exist for lack of qualified 
teachers of Spanish, nor from pu- 
pils’ unwillingness to study it. 


Spanish is taught in the academic 
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high schools, but there it is almost 


exclusively a second language, prin. ff 
cipally because so many students | 
enter from junior high schools 
where only French has been of. f 
fered to them. Furthermore, lan. 
guage study is being “de-empha. 
sized” in the high schools, where f 
pupils are being urged to study f 
only one language. This cuts Span- : 
ish out again. In the academic f 
high schools, a language require- | 
ment exists only for those pupils f 


pursuing an academic course—no 
such requirement exists for pupils 


taking either the general course or | 


the commercial course. To all of 
this may be added the fact that 
in many of our high schools a 
fifth subject—usually an elective, 
and therefore a language—is given 
to a student only on condition that 


he has obtained very high marks | 


in his previous term’s subjects. 
The last few years have seen 


the rapid rise of the vocational : 


high school. Here no languages” 
are studied because they are not 
even offered in the school’s cut- 
ticulum, since they are considered, 
where vocational training is COn: 
cerned, as useless frills, There 15$ 
also ‘the feeling that vocational 
school pupils do not have the back: 
ground or capacity for learning # 


language. 


Spanish is not something that £- 
quires outstanding ability or a pure 


cultural background. It is undet | 


stood that not every pupil who 


studies Spanish will develop int? | 





Spanish scholar. Whether a pu- 
“i is “bright,” or whether he is 
“dull,” does not enter into the 
question. In the high school, a 
student should not have to be in 
the upper quartile to receive the 
benefits of language study. Spanish 
can be learned by everybody, ac- 
cording to his own capabilities, 

As languages are taught now, 
this might not be possible, because 
it is assumed that languages must 
be taught from the conventional 
angle. Very little has yet been 
done about revising the curriculum 
so that the language course may 
be presented at the level of the 
pupil’s ability. It is time we de- 
stroyed the idea that extraordinary 
intelligence is needed to study a 
foreign language successfully. Much 
has been said about presenting ma- 
terial within the grasp of the pu- 
pils, at the level of their intelli- 
gence. However, instead of put- 
ing this sound educational princi- 
ple into practice, educators follow 
the policy of obliging the pupil to 
maintain the standard the educator 
sets, under penalty of being 
dropped or barred from the sub- 
ject. Going still further, they some- 
times withdraw the subject from 
the curriculum on a wholesale 
scale, not stopping to realize that 
4 curriculum without language 
Study is dwarfed and sterile. 

_ Spanish, as far as Latin-America 
i oneetan, is the language of 
e € and industry. With the nar- 

wing of the world about us due 


to the fascist drives against the 
political and economic stability of 
Europe and Asia, many Americans 
are thinking very seriously that 
Our greatest hope for peace and 
commerce lies now to the South 
in Latin-America. Therefore, 4 
course in Spanish in the high 
schools which would concern itself 
largely with commercial terms and 
methods in connection with Latin- 
American trade and investment 
would be a good education for em- 
ployment. Of special interest to 
the vocational schools should be 
the fact that there is a definite 
shortage of skilled workers in the 
mechanical trades in the Latin- 
American countries—a fertile field 
for our own vocational school 
graduates. Naturally, however, the 
ability to repair an automobile or 
to wind an armature must be ac- 
companied by a knowledge of the 
language and an understanding of 
the customs and habits of the 
people. 

The culture of the Spanish- 
speaking people, whether in Eu- 
rope or in Latin-America, is a 
vital one. The knowledge of the 
art, music, and literature of these 
peoples can go far in promoting 
that feeling of closeness and toler- 
ance and understanding that the 
United States is so eager to achieve. 

Our school system preaches “tol- 
erance” and “democracy” as worth- 
while objectives of education, but 
it neglects or scorns the demo- 
cratic attitudes that are so easily 
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developed as the result of study- 
ing a foreign language, since the 
study of a language cannot fail 
to bring in a study of the people 
who speak that language. I have 
frequently been shocked by the 
tremendous dearth of information 
that people have about Latin- 
America. How immeasurably out 
“love thy neighbor” theme would 
be aided if we knew something 
of our neighbor’s thoughts, likes, 
dislikes, customs — if we knew 
something about the language in 
which he thinks them! 

Spanish must be raised to a 
position of importance in our 
schools, and a proper, and justi- 
fied campaign must be launched to 
bring home the value of Spanish 


For a long time, teachers of 
history in the high schools have 
been aware of their students’ in- 
adequate understanding of the 
most elementary concepts of Amer- 
ican democracy. True, the home, 
the radio, the press and other in- 
stitutions in the community at 
large may be responsible, and over 
these the school system has no 
control. However, a large part of 
the responsibility for the errone- 
ous ideas and general ignorance on 
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to the officials of our school sys. 
tems, to parents, and to pupils, if 
the lessons of the last Pan-Ameri. 
can Conference are to mean any- 
thing. They must be learned thor- 
oughly and the conclusions gained 
from them must be applied swiftly 
if the next Conference is not to 
be a complete failure and if the 
totalitarian doctrines of political 


domination and economic penetra- 


tion are not to blot out our ideals 
and interests in Latin-America. 
The next Conference must not be 
permitted to reveal that we are 
too late for anything but hollow 
laughter. Our success, if there is 
to be any, lies in education. 
SIDNEY F. WEXLER. 

Jr. H. S. 171, Brooklyn. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE TREATMENT OF 


DEMOCRACY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
| SYLLABUS IN HISTORY* 


the subject of democracy, with 
which our students enter high 


*At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Teach- 


ers of History in 1937, a motion wae f 


introduced by Mr. Ralph Guiness © 
Richmond Hill High School that a com 
mittee study the nature of instruction 
in history in our elementary schoo’s. 
A committee under the chairmanship ° 
Mr. Abraham Geduldig of Haaren Hig 
School thereupon undertook a study 0* 
the syllabus and representative te à 

ks used in New York City. T f 
above article is the first of a series 4 
reports which was made to and accepi 
by the Executive Committee of the 
sociation. 





school, might well be traced to the 
elementaty school. 

With this question in mind, a 
sub-committee was selected by the 
Association of Teachers of the So- 
cial Studies to appraise the ele- 
mentary school syllabus in history 
with a view to suggest improve- 
ments in the teaching of democ- 
racy. A sense of the losing battle 
which democracy seems to be wag- 
ing throughout the world against 
the forces of totalitarian dictator- 
ship spurred the committee on. It 
was recognized immediately that 
a syllabus written almost a decade 
ago, when the issue of democracy 
versus dictatorship was not so 
pressing as it is to-day, would 
probably not stress the theme with 
the importance which contempo- 
rary events demand. 

One objection which may be 
made to the efforts of the commit- 
tee might as well be answered at 
the outset. It has been said by 
some that young children in the 
elementary grades are not mature 


enough to understand the abstract 


idea of democracy. This may be 
true if the teaching of democracy 
ts allowed to descend to mere ver- 
balism. Whether it is successful 
Of not will depend on: 

l. The teacher’s ability to sim- 
plify the subject for her 
young pupils, 

The use of the democratic 
method upon every possible 
Occasion in the classroom, 
with practical illustrations of 


such concepts as, the will of 
the majority, tolerance, and 
freedom of expression, 


3. The use of every Opportun- 
ity to teach democracy by 
contrast with dictatorships and 
untepresentative government, 
in current events and history. 


In order to make this report as 
succinct as possible the committee 
presents its recommendations, and 
then offers references to the sylla- 
bus in support of its criticisms and 
suggestions. The committee has 
also checked with various texts in 
the field and has found that, by 
and large, they tend to agree in 
their broad outlines with the sylla- 
bus, as would be expected. Selec- 
tions from Scoppa’s American 
History Series for use in the up- 
per grades are quoted here to show 
the frequent correlation. However, 
where there is a difference, this 
text is often superior to the 
syllabus. 

Our recommendations are: 


l. GIVE PUPILS TRAINING IN 
DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 

There is very little attempt at 
this in the syllabus. Instruction 
should certainly be given in ele- 
mentary club procedure since this 
has practical value in later life in 
understanding governmental pro- 
cesses, in participation in trade 
unions or business associations, and 
in engaging in social and cul- 
tural forums and activities. Drama- 
tizations of town meetings, legis- 
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lative meetings, and court activi- 
ties should likewise be undertaken 
on a simple level. As a matter of 
fact, one of the most praiseworthy 
features of the syllabus is the list 
of activities suggested at the end 
of each grade, but activities offer- 
ing training in self-government 
play a very small rôle here. 


Il. SHOW OLD WORLD BACK- 
GROUNDS OF OUR DEMOCRATIC 
HERITAGE IN A UNIFIED FASHION 
Particularly in Ancient History 
did the syllabus writers slip up on 
their opportunities. Thus in 7A, 
it would seem obvious that con- 
trasts should be made between the 
despotic government of Egypt, the 
“pure” democracy of Athens, and 
the representative democracy of 
Rome. Lessons are given on Athens 
without even a mention that it 


Be represented the first important ori- 


_ gin of our. western democracy. 
_\Scoppa is somewhat better since 
in vol. 1, pages 41-2, and 43-7, 
he does deal with democracy in 
_ Athens, though in a much too 
_ technical fashion. The struggle for 
self-government, as in the Medieval 
towns, is glossed over in the 
syllabus, but treated to some ex- 
tent in the text. 


Ill. DEAL WITH THE CONSTITUTION 
AS A GENETIC, NOT A STATIC 
DOCUMENT, EMPHASIZING 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

The Constitution is an extraordi- 
nary document, but even its mak- 
ers would not regard is as flawless. 
Yet no hint is given of the ever 
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important necessity Of revision and 
amendment if our democracy would 


‘keep up with the times. It is not 


sufficient to state that the Consti. 
tution is a “model for others” 
and has “required little alteration,” 
Surely blind veneration is not our 
aim. Scoppa falls into the same 
difficulty when he too repeats that 
little alteration has been needed 
and that it is a model. Demo. 
cratic institutions must constantly 
be perfected. Students should real- 


ize their future responsibility as 


citizens in this work of construc- 
tive evolution. | 
The Bill of Rights is almost 
universally recognized to-day as one 
of the most significant portions 
of the Constitution and our demo- 
cratic heritage. This is dismissed 
in two lines on page 80 of the 
syllabus, when it should be made 
the subject of extended lessons. 
Free speech, press, religion, as- 


sembly, and such civil rights are — 
indeed the very lifeblood of out — 
institutions, and pupils should very 
early be given a realization of thet 


significance. The textbook devotes 
less than a page to the first ten 
amendments, with no attempt at 
explanation of these rights. 


IV. ATTEMPT TO INCULCATE TOLER- 
ANCE IN RACE RELATIONS AND AN 
APPRECIATION OF THE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF ALL GROUPS TO OUR 
AMERICAN NATION 


sow OL 

The concept of the equality ° 

all of our various national E: 
racial groups before the law ts c 





miy S 5o å 
ah y, wherever there is a lack 
O- ? 


nf democracy, one usually finds 
intolerance. The syllabus constant- 
jy misses opportunities to do im- 
ortant work in this field. On 
age 97 the problem of Recon- 
struction comes up, ON page 52, 
the New South. In both cases, 
the desirability of improving race 
relations might well be taken up, 
but is not. Problems of democracy 
in race relations which would give 
children a realistic understanding 
of the progress we must still make 
are omitted. The lack of enforce- 
ment of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, lynching, 
and the problem of the sharecrop- 
pers, are some notable omissions 
that result in a one-sided concept 
of the situation. The textbook 
likewise gives no realistic picture 
of limitations of democracy here, 
and the desirability of improving 
tace relations by solving such dif- 
ficulties, 

` America is a melting pot of va- 
mous nationalities. The syllabus 
very laudably mentions in its aims, 


On page 105, that the contributions 


of the immigrants to our civiliza- 
ral be taken up, but inadequate 
details are given. The text is su- 
Ea in that it shows the con- 
= ai of different groups to 
u S and political system. 
promin f, it would seem that 
natoni individuals of different 
tioned m might well be men- 
nificance O give substance and sig- 
e to the analysis. 


arae a R SY 
CIATION © N AN Ap 


F THE SERIO N f 
THE DEN U 
E DE IAL OF DEI SNESS OF 


. Pa s m p merican has learned 
A pms CW years to appreciate 
oughly our institutions 

use of the growing knowledge 


of what the denial of civil rights 


has meant in the dictatorships, 


as ight a be taken up near 

Of 8B, with stress, not 
on the detailed structure of other 
governments, but on a study of how 
people’s lives and liberties are af- 
fected in countries in which theindi- 
vidual loses his “inalienable rights.” 


VI. MAKE STUDENTS "DEMOCRACY 
CONSCIOUS" IN EVERY GRADE 
This can be done at the very 
beginning, with the national holi- 
days, showing the significance of 
honoring Lincoln, Washington, the 
Flag, and Independence. Lack of 
democracy can be shown in 4A, 
while teaching Dutch life. In 4B, 
the function of a leader in a demo- 
cratic group may be contrasted 
with one in an absolute civiliza- 
tion. In 5A, the undemocratic 
conditions,—political, economic, so- 
cial, and religious, from which 
colonists escaped, should be stressed. 
In 7B, Jeffersonian democracy 
should get a more thorough treat- 
ment than it does. These are sim- 
ply illustrations of the many op- 
portunities which are available, if 
the syllabus would disregard some 
of its detailed treatment of insignt- 
ficant battles, and stress instead 2 
theme which is truly significant. 
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The committee has no intention 
in this brief analysis, to re-write 
the syllabus, but rather desires to 
make suggestions which would lead 


late. Surely, today, the function of 
the public school is to do all in its 
power to preserve the people's 
government. 


R irab anA a Here See aga 
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general, commercial, dressmaking, 
automobile mechanics, aviation me- 
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There seems to be a decidedly 
close relationship between subjects 
least liked and subjects failed. No 
attempt will be made here to es- 
tablish causal relationship—a study 
should be made to find out whether 
subjects are failed because they are 
little liked or whether they are 
little liked because they are so dif- 
ficult that they cause failure. The 
fact remains that among the six- 
teen subjects which are listed above 
are virtually all the academic sub- 
jects which are usually required of 
all students for graduation. 

What specifically can be done 
about this? Surely such high per- 
centages of failure in mathematics, 
history, and English, the basic sub- 
jects, and the corresponding dislike 

of these subjects should prompt a 

thorough study of the situation. No 
Fe attempt at a solution is offered here 
—rather a suggestion for an ap- 
proach to a solution. 


) 


_ Mathematics—the formal algebra 
nd geometry as covered by the 
state syllabus and required of all 
academic students—is certainly re- 
“mote from the felt needs of boys 
studying automobile and aviation 
a “mechanics, The bookishness of the 
= subjects does not somehow fit in 
with the practical aspects of the 
mechanical work which most of the 
boys are interested in. If there must 
be mathematics, it should be so 
modified that its direct relationship 
to and basis for mechanics must be 
realized by these hand workers and 
in such a manner that they won't 
balk at the mere mention of the 
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word. That may, of course, mean 
a complete revision of the mathe. 
matics syllabus for the non-aca. 
demic student—not a shop mathe. 
matics course but rather a course in 
applied algebra and geometry. Or 
isn’t that possible? If it isn’t, then 
only those boys who plan defi- 
nitely ultimately to go to college 
for engineering work should be 
permitted to take this apparently 
much dreaded subject. 

English ranks seventh among 
the most disliked subjects and 
twelfth among those failed. Is it 
the syllabus again? Quite possible. 


- Boys who like to get their hands 


and noses full of grease do not 
generally get much thrill out of 
Ivanhoe, The Idylls of the King, 
Milton’s Minor Poems or any of 
the other time honored and truly 
great pieces of literature. It’s not 
their idiom that’s used in-.these 
works of art. They read, if they 
read at all, the words and words 
only; the meaning and beauty es- 
cape them. Some present day 
Charles Lamb would do these boys 
(who do enjoy reading aviation 


and detective stories) a great turn — 


by bringing them the masterpieces 
of English literature in the lan- 
guage of 1940 — if these master- 
pieces they must have. But must 
they have them? Isn’t there, today, 
being written enough worth-while 
fiction, biography, adventure, to ge 
the boys interested in reading 
After all, that is, or should be, the 
main object of the English course: 
As they become acquainted wi 





the live literature, some of these 
boys may and very likely many will 
turn to the classics. The classics 
should, of course, be given to the 
academic students, for they “can 
take it” and must, to get to col- 
lege; the classics should also be 
kept on supplementary reading lists 
for all. Those who are interested 
enough and those who will remain 
in school long enough to take the 
English Regents examination will 
do the required reading. 


History is sixth among the failed 
and eighth among the disliked sub- 
jects, and Economics is tenth and 
third. If the social sciences are to 
take and keep the prominence their 
teachers desire for them, rightfully, 
texts and teaching methods must 
be geared to the fifth decade of the 
twentieth century. Again, no at- 
tempt is being made here to offer 
a solution. The problem, however, 
is present and must be solved if the 
boys and girls are, when they leave 
school, to carry with them the very 
essential attitudes towards society 
which the social sciences are pre- 
sumed to help them attain. 


Accounting is second among the 


led subj Te, SE the 
‘ is due, princi- 

pally, to the fact that the secretarial 
students are required to take book- 
keeping for one year. The syllabus 
followed for these students is the 
same as that used for the account- 
ing majors, no provision being 
made for differentiation. If the ap- 
Ptoach and requirements in the 
subject were modified to meet the 
specific needs of the secretarial stu- 
dents, the dislike for the subject 
would undoubtedly diminish with 
a consequent decrease in the num- 
ber of failures, 

And so on, down the lists. 

Psychologists have repeatedly in- 
dicated the close relationship be- 
tween success in the learning proc- 
ess and a sense of pleasure while 
learning. Not only does the student 
find more pleasure in learning when 
he enjoys what he is doing, but, far 
more important, he finds more 
pleasure in living for both mental 
and physical hygiene require a con- 
tinued sense of satisfaction. 

ADOLPH KLEIN. 

Haaren High School. 
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oe " 
| watch me squirm as I try again to 
|. predict a future program for science 


cis 
© 





THE PROGRAM FOR SCIENCE IN 1950% 


About six years ago, I agreed to 
read a paper before the Wisconsin 
State Science Teachers Association, 
dealing with the status of science 
teaching in the year 1999. I have 
had many reasons since then to 
regret my temerity. I am sorry that 
I did not rest satisfied with just 
reading the paper. After all, sound 
vibrations quickly turn to heat at a 
temperature which makes the en- 
ergy unavailable for useful pur- 
poses. But, the editors of your 
excellent journal seemed to be de- 
sirous of printing the words. Now, 
the article can forever come back 
to plague me. I take it, that my 
presence here this morning is to 
provide you with an opportunity to 


_ —this time for the year 1950. 

| Of course, it is easy to indulge 
_ one’s fancy and dream about a rosy 
future; just so long as we project 


= ourselves far enough into time. 
However, in indicating a probable 
_ development for the next ten years, 


it is necessary to pay stricter atten- 
tion to present realities. What, then, 
is our status in science education? 
What present conditions and modes 


~ Of thought are of sufficient signifi- 


cance to cause change in the immi- 
nent future or determine the direc- 
tion of growth and progress? 
AIMS AND VALUES 

Nothing is of greater significance 
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to a program for science teachin 
than the objectives we seek. The 
justification for nearly all that we 
do in the science classroom today 
can be found, I think, in three gen. 
eral aims of science teaching: 


1. We wish to interpret for the 


child certain aspects of the l 


world in which he lives. 


2. We wish to give him an under. 


standing of what we think are l 


important ideas. 


3. We wish to develop in him 


habits of reflective thinking and l 
mental attitudes that resemble | 
those of the scientist in his | 


~ laboratory. 


Although these aims would indi- 


cate a program of general educa- 


tion, actually we seem to confuse | 


our purposes with those of voca: 


tional education. Thus, what other F 
interpretation can we give to out f 
concern with meeting college en- p 


trance requirements? Similarly, 
much of our exploratory science 
work and many of our “practical 
science courses seem to look [0 
pointedly toward possible future 
vocations, 

It is the opinion of the 7 
that the next ten years will clarity 
much of this confused thinking: 
ntral As 
Me e of ee i and Mathematic 


Teachers, meeting at Chicago, 
ber 24, 1938. 


write! 





Nov em 





Secondary education will be dedi- 
cated to general rather than to voca- 
tional purposes. This is not to say 
that we shall pay no attention to 
the problem of earning a living, 
On the contrary, science in common 
with other subjects will furnish a 
keener understanding of how liy- 
ings are earned and of the special 
skills, knowledge and traits, mental 
and physical, that different ways of 
earning a living require. All this, 
in terms of a growing knowledge 
on the part of the individual of 
his own interests and abilities. Yet, 
the objective of our secondary 
schools will be the good citizen 
rather than the efficient bread-win- 
ner, the intelligent consumer rather 
than the skillful producer, the 
worthy use of Jeisure rather than 
immediate, gainful occupation. 
Thus, college preparatory courses 
will tend to disappear; for in a very 
real sense, such courses are voca- 
tional in their purpose. Besides, al? 
children, rather than a selected few, 
how attend high school. Similarly, 
courses which train youth in too nar- 
TOW a vocational field, will either be 
modified radically or they will drop 
Out of existence. Industry and its 
Methods are changing so rapidly 
that graduates of our vocational 
Schools are likely to find themselves 
with skills for which there is no 
demand, 
In Support of this probable trend, 
ay I quote from a survey just com- 
eted after three years of study, an 
Penditure of $500,000, andknown 
© “Regents Inquiry into the 


m 


pl 
ex 


Character and Cost o 
cation in New York State.” 


f Public Edu. 


“What boys an 
need is a broad general education 
which gives to all alike at least 
the same minimum essential 
tools of inter-communication and 
thinking, the same minimum up. 
to-date scientific acquaintance 
with the world in which we live, 
both natural and social, an appre- 
ciation of the culture and stand- 
ards of our civilization, the be- 
ginnings of the ability to work 
with others, a common under- 
standing and belief in the demo- 
cratic process, and the desire to 
Preserve and defend self-govern- 
ment.” 

On the subject of vocational 


d girls now 


training, the report continues as 
follows: 


“To make his way, as a prac- 
tical matter, under this American 
system, what a boy needs voca- 
tionally is not so much ‘a trade’ 
when he leaves school at 16, 17 
or 18, as a good general knowl- 
edge which underlies a family of 
occupations, an understanding of 
the scientific facts, and the eco- 
nomics lying back of these trades, 
the ability and character to work 
effectively with others, and an 
appreciation of the way changes 
come and how the individual 
may best adjust himself to them. 
On top of this, and taken at the 
very end, just before he has a 
real chance of getting a job, he 
needs an immediately marketable 
skill. When such a boy gets 3 
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job he will acquire the necessary, 
particular knowledge and dexter- 
ity on the job as a ‘learner. In 
some fields he may even come 
back to school for special courses 
organized in codperation with 
labor and industry.” 


ee en 


ee 


Another basic aim to which sci- 
ence studies will make a major con- 
tribution in the decade that lies 

| ahead is the democratic way of life. 

| This contribution will come as a 
sublimation of two present trends 
and will be forced upon us by a 
world situation. 


First, is the trend toward teach- 
ing science for the development in 
pupils of scientific habits and atti- 
tudes. We do not know too much 
about this; our thinking is still 
rather vague and loose. Certainly, 
no well-tried and successful teach- 
ing procedures have emerged; but 
à many of us are becoming quite 
| emotional about the “need” for 
a such habits and attitudes in our 
kind of government. Thus far, we 
= have formulated tentative defini- 
_ tions, analyzed the kind of think- 
ing and problem-solving which sci- 
© entists do, and have tried to pattern 
_ -Our teaching of traditional science 
_ subject matter so that pupils go 
= through the motions of arriving at 
= Conclusions based upon objective 
_ evidence. And, thus far, we are 
neither certain of our success in the 
field of science nor of the transfer 
_ Of such attitudes as are developed 


= to life situations of the broader 
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Second, is the trend to stress th, f 


social implications of science, “Sej. - 
ence and Social Values” is a popu. 


lar theme with both scientists ang f 


science educators. Science is blamed 
for many of our existing Social 
evils. In defense, we say that science _ 
is unmoral; it is a two-edged 
sword; it can serve rather than de- 
grade humanity, if only man wil] 


learn to use science properly. But, ; 


does not such a response beg the 
question? If we are to learn to use. 
science in the service of mankind 
then the science teacher must do 

something about it; nobody else 

will. It ill becomes the teacher of 
science to play the role of the scien. 

tist. He may like to withdraw from 

the hustle and bustle of humanity 
to his laboratory or classroom there 

to deal with scientific truths in a 

calm, cold, dispassionate manner. 
But, he can not; he dare not. His 
are not the prerogatives of the re- 
searcher, the pioneer on the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, pushing back 
the walls of ignorance, dispelling 
mystery. Once and for all, let us” 
admit that we are not scientists; We” 
are teachers. If science has social 
value, if it can solve social prob: 

lems, if man must learn to us 

scjence, if he is not to be destroyed 

by science, then we, science teachers 

must act and act quickly. 


Now, it is interesting to note 
that the two trends referred to 
above are converging to a sing” 
line of action; and that progres 


along that line is being forced by * | 





world situation. ‘Never be- 
; the democratic way of life 
hreatened as it is today. It 
has its maddened enemies who de- 
1» reason as a worthy attribute of 
ae d, preferring the violent and 
mankind, P 

unscientific procedures of war for 
the solution of problems. Democ- 
racy also has its cynical friends who 
ask if self-government 1s ever more 
than make-believe, if there is wis- 
dom in mass voting, if there is 
justice in majorities and who sug- 
gest that perhaps might does make 
right, In the wake of such ques- 
tioning comes insidious prejudice 
toward race, color, and creed—an 
intolerance of spirit that means the 
speedy death of science and its 
method. 

What, then, can we expect as a 
reasonable outcome for a program 
of science teaching? Just this: we 
shall become propagandists for de- 
mocracy. We shall frame courses of 
study, devise methods, and organize 
curricula in science studies which 
consciously aim to make pupils pre- 
fer the democratic way of life. 
Pupils will learn to hate war be- 
Cause war is bad Science; they will 
+a more tolerant because prej- 

48 unscientific; they will de- 
is self-government because it 
Scientific truth that tyranny 


“grades, enslaves, and ultimately 
lls mankind, 


THE ¢ 
SCIEN 


critical 
fore ha 
been so t 


URRICULUM OF 
CE STUDIES 


he next 


Course, p ten years will, of 


ting changes in the cur- 


ticulum of Science studies. At th 
Present time, we are No nearer o 
goal of a twelve-year sequence in 
science than we were in 1920, We 
urge our case as emphatically as 
we ever did. We make Pretty blue- 
Prints showing how six years of 
elementary science cap be followed 
by three years of general science 
and the latter in turn by a yeat 
of Biology, a year of Chemistry 
and a year of Physics. Yet, not à 
single generation of pupils has 
lived through the experience of 
such a sequence of science studies. 
That being the case, we really do 


not know what kind of general 


science we would offer to children 
who have had six years of the 
right kind of elementary science. 
Nor do we know just what kind 
of Biology, Chemistry, and Physics 
would be suited to pupils who had 
experienced the sequential learning 
of the preceding nine years of sci- 
ence. Actually, our courses in Gen- 
eral Science assume little previous 
science learning. To a large extent, 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics 
develop their respective generaliza- 
tions, as if pupils never had had 
contact with science subject matter 
before. 

Hence, it is not -difficult to pre- 
dict that the future will bring 
a decided modification in grade 
placement of science concepts and 
subject matter, We are likely to 
find more and more of the ma- 
terial usually taught in senior high 
school grades, down in the junior 
high school grades, there to dis- 
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place material that will seek lower 

Is still. . 
air it should be argued that dif- 
fculties of understanding, inherent 
in certain concepts, will prevent 
their displacement downward, the 
writer is inclined to reply as fol- 
lows: 

(a) There are really only a 
small number of science 
concepts that involve diff- 
culty of comprehension that 
can not be overcome by 
proper methods of teaching. 


Sequential learning and a 
planned program of science 
experiences will make easy 
many things that now seem 
inordinately difficult. 


(c) For much of our present 
gtade-placement there is not 
a shred of scientific evi- 


dence. 


(d) The history of much of 
our present grade-placement 
shows a gradual stepping 
down to concepts from col- 
lege level to high school 
level to elementary school 
level. 

The real reason why the down- 
ward displacement has not been 
operating very rapidly is because 
a twelve-year sequence in science 
has not been achieved. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many are beginning to 
despair of success in this respect. 
Too many subject matters are push- 
ing their claims upon curricular 
time. There is keen competition 


(b 
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girl now in the high school is the | 








among subjects for what each de. 
scribes as its “rightful place in th. f 
sun.” Since this trend toward com. |. 
partmentalization of the curriculum | 
is being justly criticized, the next 
decade must bring about a ney 
point of view toward organization 
in all subject matter areas. F 

The situation is especially criti. 
cal at the secondary school level, f 
Here, the competition among sub. 
jects is so keen that few students 
can find time for more than one f 
year of science after general sci. f 
ence. This is complicated further | 
by the fact that the average boy or | 


average boy or girl of our popula. | 
tion as a whole. Because such pu | 
pils are not easily interested in the | 
college entrance type of senior high f 
school science, we say they are f 
non-academically minded, unfit for ff 
real science study. In desperation, | 
we organize “fused” courses, we | 
treat subject matter descriptively, 
talking about science rather than - 
studying science itself. Where wil 
such tendencies lead? ; 
In the opinion of the writet i 
they can lead only tò a recasting i 
of our curriculum. In this process ‘ 
two points of view will emerg® | 
1. The subjects, as subje | 
must be retained beci ; 

they contribute to real peP : 
needs. There comes 4 K. f 

in every pupil's life when ~ | 
needs the kind of organ!” i 
knowledge which the om | 
tional subject matters Po | 


vide. 


2, The content and treatment 
of subjects should differ with 
different groups of varying 
intellectual interest and abil- 
ity. This may mean two or 
three kinds of courses called 
Chemistry, Biology, or Phys- 
ics. In large school organ- 
izations, this may lead to 
schools within schools or to 
smaller units each with a 
more or less homogeneous 
student body. 

To meet the competition among 
subjects, the curriculum of studies 
must recognize the value of all 
contributions, with no sacrifice of 
any. How can this be done? 

Let us for the moment assume 
that each major subject shall re- 
quire four instead of five periods 
a week. After all, what basis other 
than that of tradition dictates the 
necessity that a major subject shall 
be given five periods a week. This 


.-0pens at once the theoretical possi- 


| bility that each of four, five (pos- 
sibly six) subjects can appear four 
times a week on a pupil’s program 
without overcrowding his school 

day or his school week. 
Theoretically, then, each of six 
Subjects can develop a sequential 
ries of offerings from its own 
field, beginning with the Freshman 
year and ending with the Senior 
i of the high school course. In 
Dron, to study the result of such a 
my. let us picture six /hori- 
sa lines, labeled Natural Sci- 
ma Octal Studies, English, Math- 
$, Modern Language and 


Health Education. Let us also pic- 
ture four vertical Spaces crossing 
the horizontal lines, one space for 
each of the four high school 
years. Reading vertically downward 
through any of the columns, we 
can examine the educational ex- 
periences of the pupil. Now, let 
us assume that the content of the 
subjects in any one column has 
been carefully selected so that it 
meets the following criteria: 

1. That it fit horizontally in the 
sequence, which subject mat- 
ter experts have organized 
for the four years. 

2. That its value be accepted 
not only by those who pro- 
posed it, but by the other 
subject matter departments. 

3. That it be so inter-related 
that the pupil can live 
through a unified experience. 
In other words, the content 
from all areas, reading ver- 
tically, must be integrated 
around a number of vital life 
problems. Although the sub- 
jects will retain their iden- 

tity, they can no longer be 
a heterogeneous collection of 
air-tight compartments. 

Of course, it would be difficult 
to achieve such a program of stu- 
dies without cutting away a lot of 
the dead wood in all the subjects. 
Time, too, would be saved by 
avoiding duplications. Since each 
department is given the right to 
approve or to disapprove what the 
other departments are offering to- 
ward the education of the pupil, 
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the curriculum can not help but 
shrink to essential minima. As a 
matter of fact, therefore, much 
curricular time is freed for “elec- 
tives.” It becomes easy to provide 
for individual differences. Surpris- 
ingly enough, no subject loses vety 
seriously in total amount of cur- 
ricular time, as compared with the 
present time-allotments. The great 
gain, particularly for the natural 
sciences, is that it makes possible 
the sequence of science studies 
which we have been urging for so 
many years. Furthermore, the na- 
tural science in any one semester 
can become the “core” of the cur- 
riculum for the pupils whose in- 
terests and abilities lie in that di- 
rection. In the same way, for pu- 
pils of different interests and 
capacities, other “cores” or nuclei 
# can assume the integrating role. 
‘+ The writer proposes such re- 
n ‘construction of the curriculum as a 
_ probable trend for the next decade. 
_ The program in science can thus 
_ become a continuous experience 
- growing out of and built upon the 
first eight or nine years of ele- 
_ mentary science study. Further- 
more, such a program in science is 
not isolated from other major fields 
of the curriculum. There is then 
no need that science shall com- 
pete with these other fields for its 
rightful place in the scheme of 
things. 

It may appear to some that such 
a program is unduly conservative. 
Anyone enamored of the attractive 
philosophy set forth in the recently 
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published work of the Progressive 
Education Association, “Science in- 
General Education,” will probably 
look toward a much more radical- 
change in the teaching of science 


One can not deny the potency of 
the “needs” of the adolescent aş 
determiners of curriculum and ed. 
ucational values. Nor can one fail 


to admit that certain characteristics 


of personality are more important 
goals than mastety of subject mat. 
ter. Yet, most practical science 
teachers will admit, especially 
those who function in the large 


public schools, that the implemen- À 
tation of the “progressive” philo- 


sophy is as yet woefully weak. In- 


deed, things being what they are 
and teachers what they are, it will 


be closer to 1975 than to 1950 
before anything like the “‘progres- 
sive” program in science can be 
realized, even admitting its sound- 
ness. 


In summary, then, of the prob- 


able curricular development in cle 
ence education, by .1950, we might 


list the following: 


1. The achievement of a twelve 
year sequence of science stu: 
dies. 


2. A more careful and comp 
hensive course in elementa!) 
science for grades 1 tOo ” 
incorporating some of 
material now found 10 
general science course. 


o ‘ ized 
3. A course in non-speciali 
science for grades 7, % 


the f 
dependent u 





9, which Will Cubtilive UIC 
receding science work to 

-higher Jevels of experience 
and achievement. 


4, A series of special science 

" courses for grades 10, 11, 
and 12, which will lead on 
from general science. 


5, These special science courses 
' will be inter-related among 
themselves. | 


6. Especially important will b 
the relationships which the 
natural science courses will 
have with the other subjects 
in the curriculum. In some 
schools, and for some pupils, 


the science courses will be-' 


come the core of the curricu- 
lar experiences. In other 
schools and for other pupils 
the science courses will en- 
tich and contribute toward 
the other subjects in the 
curriculum. 


ARTISTIC TEACHING 

With the change in philosophy 
and outlook and with the curricu- 
lar developments described in the 
Previous section, the year 1950 
will bring marked progress in ar- 
Ustic teaching. Artistic teaching is 
here used in the sense of those 
Procedures employed by the teacher 
Which yield a maximum amount of 
ung on the part of the pupil. 

t is interesting to note that the 
€r of science has always been 
pon concrete materials 


Or o 
lective results. Whereas, in 


an Fapa i a 4 Class, the 
focus of ‘Sindee often the 
or attention 
a natural phenomen > aa 
pies the a ah a pnns 
e a ie he stage in a 
ned ton te: wy teacher's 
ai tien a Olved the intelli. 
and equi oe of apparatus 
equipment. Science and in- 
vention have forged new mechan- 
isms for making abstract ideas sim- 
ple and clear. All over the coun- 
try, science teachers have been cre- 
ating and devising new mechan- 
isms for teaching purposes. Also, 
more and more attention is being 
paid to proper techniques in de- 
monstration teaching. As in the 
case of superb performers on the 
violin or at an easel, the master- 
pieces are susceptible of analysis 
and their techniques are capable of 
imitation, practice, and mastery. 
This trend to perfect the presen- 
tation of science concepts by way 
of the demonstration table will 
continue to grow. Aided by the 
development of adult education in 
which field science is often taught 
by lecture - demonstration, demon- 
stration teaching will become a 
fine art by 1950. It is obvious, 
even today, that teachers pay more 
attention than they used to, to the 
kind of experiment they select, the 
way they arrange the apparatus, 
the order in which materials are 
presented, the devices for enlisting 
interest, creating problem-situations, 
furnishing evidence and for clinch- 
ing conclusions. The science teach- 
er of 1950 will be better trained 
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in the artistic use of demonstration 
table equipment. 


VISUAL AND AUDITORY AIDS 
BY 1950 


In 1950, artistic teaching will 
have appropriated a great many of 
the newly developing visual and 
auditory aids to understanding. 
Slides and film-slides, movies and 
talkies, radio and perhaps television 
will all appear in the teaching- 
learning procedures of science class- 
rooms. Every well-equipped science 
department will have its film li- 
brary. Reels will be short—per- 
haps of five or ten-minute dura- 
tion. They will be used most 
frequently as demonstrations are 
now used—to bring into the class- 
room an educative experience that 
could not otherwise be obtained. 
The costly experiments, the dan- 
gerous experiments, the experi- 
ments that require too difficult or 
too specialized a technique, the 
phenomena that occur in 1/1000 
of second or those that last a week, 
a month or a year, phenomena at 
the tops of mountains, in the 
depths of the sea, in the bowels of 
the earth and in other inaccessible 
places—all of them will be brought 
to our pupils by way of the screen. 

Most important of all, these 
films will be organized education- 
ally by educators; not by adver- 
tisers or by Hollywood directors. 
At the same time, teachers will not 

try to assume the role of Holly- 

wood directors and technicians. 


The educational films of the fu- 
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ture will be the result of 


; A Much 
closer coöperation between th 


science classroom. 


As for radio education, we shal] 


yet learn how to perform science 
demonstrations before the micro. 
phone so that the listener can “see” 
the phenomenon with his “mind's 


eye.” It is strange that some of l 


our popular radio comedians, who 
command audiences that number in 


the millions, should have learned 


before we did how to produce 
sounds that simulate sights. Ask 
yourself, next time you listen to 
Charlie McCarthy or Jack Benny, 
whether they do not succeed in 


giving you as clear a visual picture f 


as they do an auditory one, of 
what goes on before the “mike.” 
The great diffculty with our sci- 
ence programs “on the air,” has 
been that they have neglected to 
utilize the one medium of science 
teaching which we science teachers 


have found to be essential to good — 


teaching — demonstration expeti- 
ments. Most of our radio programs 
in science are “talks,” based falsely 
on the assumption that the radio 
can reach only the ear. 


LEISURELY TEACHING 


By 1950, we shall realize mote 
fully than ever in the past, (and 
we shall act on that realization) 
that artistic teaching is, above all, 
leisurely teaching. 

Our courses of study will be 
much shorter than they now 4° 
You can not enage in an incessant 





j > a e mo F 
tion picture industry and th oon 





drive to “cover ground” and at 
the same time develop reflective 
thinking, habits and attitudes of 
the scientist, and clear understand- 
ing of the big ideas in science. 
We have suffered from courses of 
study which are too long because 
we have been too polite with each 
other. Inquire into the committee 
procedures by which all of our 
syllabi have been constructed and 
what do you find? The favorite 
content of this teacher and the pet 
experiment of that teacher have 
both been retained because no one 
had the heart or the courage to 
say, “No!” Or if, as sometimes 
happens, the members of the com- 
mittee are not over-polite to each 
other and engage in a bitter strug- 
gle for bits of subject matter, the 
emerging syllabus is still too long 
because it is a product of com- 
promise, rather than of principle. 
The futility of this process as 
sound educational method is already 
becomin & evident. The science 
course of study in 1950 will be 


short enough to permit of leisurely 
teaching, 


MORE LABORATORY WORK 
In my Opinion, that famous is- 
Sue: Individual Laboratory vs. 


Teacher Demonstration will be a 
dead letter by 1950. 


Despite the so-called studies and 


investi patio 
will Bations, laboratory teaching 


i . 
receive a new birth; but the 


oratories of the future will be 


pally different from those we 


0 
W now. They will be more 


simply and more flexibl ui 
There will be places m bn P 
can really put questions to nature 
rather than little stalls where one 
manipulates things according to in- 
structions printed in a manual or 
where one records “data” to prove 
laws that one knows already on the 
authority of the text. 

The laboratories of 1950 will 
provide a place where the pupil 
can pursue truth in the manner of 
the scientist. They will embody 
the spirit of problem-solving as a 
teaching method. Pupils will go 
there, not once a week on Wed- 
nesdays, but whenever they en- 
counter a problem that can be 
solved only in the laboratory. It 
will be a place where evidence is 
gathered; a place where it is es- 
sential that we record our observa- 
tions faithfully. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN 1950 

There are strong indications at 
this time that the science program 
in 1950 will give an important 
place to extra-curricular activities 
in science. The science club will 
become codrdinate in value with 
the science class. The curriculum 
studies will be paralleled by a 
carefully planned program of ex- 
tra-curricular activities. At other 
times and in other places, the 
writer has described the significant 
development of science clubs and 
science fairs in New York City. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to take 
time here to indicate the probable 
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growm wilh wee oO 
have in the next decade. How- 
ever, a recent development might 
be mentioned here because of its 
bearing on what might be termed 
the beginnings of a Science Youth 
Movement in this country. The 
American Institute of the City of 
New York has undertaken to de- 
velop, on a national scale, its New 
York City program of Science 
Fairs, Science Clubs, and a Science 
Congress for boys and girls. 


OTHER CHANGES 

Time does not permit a full 
discussion of other aspects of The 
Program in Science for 1950. A 
full hour at least, would be re- 
quired for the presentation of 
present trends at the Junior Col- 
lege level and the resulting prob- 
able developments in science teach- 
ing for young men and women to 
the age of 20. Inadequate though 
it may be, permit the writer to say 
at least this: 


1. General rather than vocation- 
al aims will control educa- 
tion in grades 13 and 14. 
Concern with future life- 


work will of course be. 


heightened during those 
years; but only in the sense 
that earning a living is es- 
sential for the well-adjusted 
individual in a democracy. 


2. The science offering in the 
Junior College will undoubt- 
edly bring greater subject 
matter specialization; that is, 


oS GES SMUUUALL i<-year se 
quence can be established ag 


a foundation upon which to | 


build. I venture to say that 
the College Freshman Orien. 
tation course in Physical ang 


Biological Science now being : 


developed in many colleges 
will be found to be unneces. 
sary and a waste of time. 

3. The science teaching in 
Grades 13 and 14, in com. 
mon with the teaching of 
other subjects will put great 
stress upon digging knowl- 
edge out of books and out 
of the records which scien- 
tists have made of their lab- 
oratory research. Such self- 
education with its concomi- 
tant training in good study 
habits will go hand in hand 
with an extension of the kind 
of individual laboratory work 
which we have urged for the 
high school courses in science. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

No discussion of this kind can 
be complete without a considera- 
tion of the problem of teacher- 
training. But again, time Wi 
permit only a word. 

There are two great issues 10 
this field today. First is the trou- 
blesome question, “How much con: 
tent and how much method? 
Second, is the question, “Can the 
science teacher be better trained 
for his job in an academic college 
or in a teacher-training institu 
tion?” 


3 





In a sense we arte dealing with 
only one question. Are we not 
ready to agree with these proposi- 
tions: 

1, That to know is not neces- 

sarily to be able to teach 


2, That one must know in or- 
der to be able to teach 


3, That one must know very, 
very much more than the pu- 
pil in order to be able to 
teach 


4, That there is such a thing as 
an art of teaching 


5. That this art is capable of 
analysis, imitation, practice 
and mastery 


6. That only those who have 
themselves taught adolescents 
are qualified to deal with the 
att of teaching adolescents 


7. That the mastery of an art 
demands practice with real 


school and classroom situa- 
tions 


8. That too much time has been 


spent on the question of 
how to teach? 


If there is agreement on these 
propositions, then the teacher-train- 
ing institution of 1950 will be a 
professiona] school and not an aca- 
oe college; but like the school 
me tape the school for lawyers, 
ole : school for engineers, the 
tine d en teachers will provide 
Besant Udy of subject matter and 
= a better balance between 

ent and method. 


CONCLUSION 

I can not close without referring 
to a development in the science 
program in New York City in 
which our Board of Education has 
entrusted to me the chief respon- 
sibility. Two months ago, we 
opened the doors of a new school. 
We call it The Bronx High School 
of Science. It is the second in a 
series of secondary schools now be- 
ing projected. The first was the 
High School of Music and Art. 

Despite the special purpose sug- 
gested by the name of our school 
and by the fact that the student 
body is selected, we have much in 
common with other high schools. 
Thus, we seek to develop good ci- 
tizens for the democratic way of 
life. We give pupils an under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
cultural heritage. We provide cer- 
tain basic knowledge and skills. 
We interpret the nature of the 
world and of society. We incul- 
cate habits of critical and reflective 
thinking. We do our best to dis- 
cover for each pupil the direction 
in which he may find his life work 
and an enriched leisure. We help 
him to maintain a vigorous physi- 
cal and mental well-being. We 
deal, in fact, with problems in 
secondary education and we study 
its literature, its history, its philo- 
sophy, its aims and its procedures. 

A high school of Science does 
not alter the goals of secondary 
education. It does offer a differ- 
ent method of attack. If the attack 
is to succeed, we should begin with 
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a clear conception of what the 
method is and what it implies. 
Obviously, we need a definition. 
Examples of the very best defini- 
tions are found in the natural 
sciences. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the perfect definition of a 
scientific concept always comes not 
as a primary event, but as final 
stage, after many preliminary def- 
initions have been discarded as a 
result of experimental evidence. 
Emulating the method of the 
scientist, we adopted a tentative 
definition of a Science high school. 
It is a secondary school which cap- 
italizes an interest in the sciences 
among adolescent pupils, for pur- 


poses of general education. 
The task of formulating the cur, 
riculum and procedures for such 


a school, with a selected student : 


body, with a more or less free hang 
in choosing the faculty, with 4 
reasonably good equipment, and in 
a large public school system is 4 
thrilling adventure. It is too soon 
to say more at this time—we have 
only an entering class of 300 pu. 
pils. But, by 1950 we shall have 
had eight graduating classes to test 


the validity of the program for 


science which the writer has tried 
to outline in this paper. 

Morris MEISTER. 
Bronx High School of Science. 


PEACE EDUCATION IN THE 


PHYSICAL 


Prefatory Note:—In the Febru- 
ary and March 1937 issues of HIGH 
PoINTs, an account was published 
of the peace education program of 
the Manual Training High School. 
We were extremely gratified by the 
interest which these articles awak- 
ened in high schools of this city 
and in schools and educators else- 
where. Many requests were re- 
ceived for our peace education bib- 
liography. It is because of this in- 
terest and because of the present 
crucial importance of this educa- 
tional problem that we publish this 
article, which indicates a continu- 
ing growth and development of 
our program as it is brought with- 


SCIENCES 


in the sphere of activity of addi- 


tional departments of this school. | 


J. L. BERNSTEIN. 
Chairman Committee on Peace Ed- 
ucation. 


For many years, the major ob- 


jective of science teaching has been 
the inculcation in the students of 
scientific habits of thought. That 
teachers have fallen far short of 
the attainment of that’ objective ! 
due, to a large extent, to the 
that ‘scientific method has bee? 
treated in a theoretical and abstract 
manner; pupils have not bee 
given the opportunity to practis? 
it and to apply it to everyday situ’ 
ations and problems. Too much ** 
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jjance has been placed on transfer 

from the artificial atmosphere of 

e class room to the concrete cases 
of real life. In the program of 

eace education, we have not only 
„ valuable tool in the educational 

rocess, but also a cause worthy 
of all our energies. Moreover, 
newspaper headlines remind us al- 
most daily of the urgency of ap- 
plying our energies immediately. 

War is the antithesis of reason. 
War would vanish if there should 
emerge a race of human beings 
with the minds of Lavoisiers or 
Galileos in their approach to every- 
day problems. It should be our 
aim to turn out miniature Lavoi- 
siers. It is obvious that our task 
is not an easy one. 

The emphasis in all peace edu- 
cation — and particularly in the 
physical sciences—must be on the 
scientific method of thought. It is 
dificult to put into words the 
methods and the lines of reasoning 
characteristic of the scientist's ap- 
proach to problems. Many teachers 
ave tended to stress the purely 
— side of the method by out- 
1 
ning fixed and permanent steps: 
a Xperiment, observation, the- 

J, check experiment, conclusion 
A formula t fot 
a oo rigidly followed 

y lead to think; 
scientifc. F ng very far from 
brte 5 Of our purpose, it is 

~ "tai to stress the atti- 

ing Pee | of scientific 
Stan ding es ese attitudes, the out- 
mindedness are probably open- 
"Vidence bef careful | weighing of 
Ore coming to a con- 


clusion, and reliance o 
fied facts, 

No recipe can be given for suc. 
cessful teaching of scientific atti- 
tudes, but opportunities occur in 
every subject and in almost every 
lesson for training in scientific 
habits of thought. There are, how- 
ever, a number of general rules 
that may be of help. First, demon- 
strations and experiments should be 
arranged so as to give the pupils 
exercise in drawing conclusions 
from facts. Secondly, the import- 
ance of the control in experiments 
should be emphasized. Thirdly, 
certain historical characters and in- 
cidents stand out as shining ex- 
amples of scientific thinking. A 
brief list would include 


nly on veri- 


Chemistry—Lavoisier, Berzelius 


Physics—Newton, Huyghens and 
the two theories of light, 
kinetic theory, theory of heat, 
Rumford, Joule, velocity of 
light, Romer, “nature abhors 
a vacuum,” Torricelli 


Physiography—Bruno, Coperni- 
cus, Galileo, Discovery of 
Neptune, Herschel, Adam and 
LeVerrier, velocity of light, 
Romer 


The teacher must be on the alert 
for situations in the classroom 
which invite drill and exercise in 
scientific thinking. 

But it is not enough to confine 
the applications of scientific think- 
ing to classroom situations, After 
all, we are not trying to make 
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scientists of our students; our aim 
is to produce adults with an in- 
telligent, rational approach to the 
problems of life. No problem to- 
day is more urgent than that of 
peace and war. 

We have set ourselves the task 
of developing in the students, 
through the application of scien- 
tific thinking, an attitude of peace- 
mindedness. It is also important, 
however, that the students acquire 
the ability to understand and re- 
sist the agencies leading to war. 
Above all, it is necessary that they 
—and we—build a program to end 
war. 

Before proceeding to a consid- 
eration of the steps in the devel- 
opment of these attitudes and abil- 
ities, it is necessary to point out 
that we in the physical sciences 
work under an additional handi- 
cap, which is shared by teachers of 
typing, mathematics, biology, and 
in fact, by all teachers except 
those of the social sciences and 
English. It is this: the pupils come 
to us, if not eager, at least resigned 
to learning chemistry or physics— 
and only that subject. The “sub- 
ject” becomes a boundary line be- 
yond which it is forbidden to set 
foot. “A discussion of the prob- 
lem of peace and war is not chem- 
istry. We aren't supposed to talk 
about it.” This attitude is perhaps 
a reflection of the traditional cur- 
riculum-centered school, where the 
subject was the all-important focus. 
But these are days of integration 
in education. The pupil, and not 
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the artificial subject, is the me | 
concern of the teacher, Fy, ther i 
more, peace education can be ef. : 
fective only if it is made a school. 
wide process, with the coöperation. 
of all departments and all teachers 


Hence it is extremely important 
for teachers of the social sciences 


‘and of English to emphasize thy 
discussions of peace are as much 


in place in a chemistry class as ip 
a history class. 


The process of peace education 
may be analyzed into three inter. 


related parts: 


1. Developing peace-mindedness, 


2. Strengthening resistance to | 
the agencies leading to war 


3. Building a peace program to 


end war. 


DEVELOPING PEACE-MINDEDNESS 


Since many students glorify war, 
our first step must be to take the 
romance out of war, to show it fot 
what it is—a horrible experience 
for soldiers and non-combatants, 4 
period of anguish and suffering. 

The physical horror is pictufe 


in several collections of photo 


graphs, of which two are readily 
available — Stallings’ book, The 
First World War in Pictures ang 
a pamphlet, “The Horror of It. 
The use to be made of these £¢° 
ords depends on the teacher an 


e 0 f 
on the class. One method isi 
have a volunteer examine th l 


and present a report to the class 


° í c - 
In some cases, it may be advisab : 


not to use them at all. 





Perhaps a more effective way of 
debunking war is to discuss motion 
pictures like “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” and “The Road 
Back.” 

In the nature of modern war. 
fare, there is another approach to 
the problem of taking the romance 
out of war. The days of individual 
combat and achievement of per- 
sonal glory are over. One cannot 
rush, with upraised sword, against 
a 200-pound cannon shell. One 
cannot overcome singlehanded an 
airplane bomb. War today means 
cannon twenty miles away or air- 
planes a mile high; it means mass 
killings. Furthermore, non-combat- 
ants no longer exist; cities as well 
as battlefields, women and children 
as well as soldiers. are targets for 
poison gas and bombs. 

Another step in the development 
of peace-mindedness must be to 
show the cost and futility of war. 
The cost of war may be ‘reckoned 
in human lives, in destruction of 
wealth, in the loss and diversion of 
Productive power, in lives perma- 

nently damaged, in the burden of 
debt piled up, in the destruction or 
decrease of soil fertility, in the 
sateution of the fittest of the 
ass in its incalculable injury to 
. i ri ideals, The cost may 
ari ated in terms of energy 
E the physics class; of ni- 
Nero Ost to plants, in the chem- 
in the ser of loss in soil fertility, 
r m Ampo class; of in- 

onl t ood, clothing, shelter and 

> In all classes, 


In showing the futili 
two factors should 
First, that wars ney 
issues which cause them; and sec- 
ond, that the victor, as well as the 
vanquished, loses by war, 

In a Teachers’ College survey of 
1933, 58% of the children thought 
that foreigners are less intelligent 
than Americans. This is a by-prod- 
uct of the extreme nationalism 
with which their minds are col- 
ored. They must be led to see how 
great have been the contributions 
of “foreigners” to the development 
of the science they are studying 
and how “foreigners” have made 
possible many of the necessities 
and luxuries they take for granted. 
The international scope of science 
should be stressed. 

The fact that the United States 
is dependent on other countries for 
many vital materials serves as a 


ty of war, 
be stressed. 
er settle the 


curb on violent nationalism. The 


following list is taken from Red- 
field’s Dependent America. 





% Produced 
Commodity in U.S. 
silk 0 
leather 38 
tin 0 
rubber 0 
nickel 


0 
steel the materials needed to 
roduce steel come 
rom 30 countries. 








These facts may be brought 
home more directly in the form of 
projects, consisting of charts, maps 
or exhibits of the materials im- 
ported into the United States from 
various countries, 
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STRENGTHENING RESISTANCE 
TO THE AGENCIES LEADING 
TO WAR 


It is obvious that if the students 
are to resist the agencies leading to 
war, they must first understand the 
causes of war. The teacher, with- 
out claiming omniscience, may pre- 
sent certain factors which, in the 
opinion of competent authorities, 
lead to war. The following list is 
not complete or all-inclusive; if 
either pupils or teacher suggest 
other causes, they should be dis- 
cussed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of scientific thinking. 


1. Nationalism. 


2. Imperialism and conflicting 
economic interests in the 
world market. 


3. Activities of munitions mak- 
ers. 


4, War propaganda. 


While all of these factors may 
be discussed to advantage in phys- 
ical science classes, the last is espe- 
cially well adapted to the subject 
matter of chemistry and physics. 


The second step, then, in build- 
ing resistance to the agencies lead- 
ing to war is to develop in the 
student an understanding of the 
methods of propagandists and an 
ability to detect and resist their 
work. The dividing line between 
propaganda and education is very 
hazy. For our purpose it is suff- 
cient to point out several widely 
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agreed upon characteristics of prop. 
aganda. It is generally made Use 
of by individuals or groups fo, 
their own selfish interests. It may 
consist of distortion of facs 
avoidance of relevant facts, play. 
ing on popular beliefs, Customs, 
superstitions and emotions, faul 

reasoning, implicit or explicit fraud 
half-truths, or downright lies, 


An insight into the methods of 
propagandists during wartime may 
be obtained from such books as 
Irwin’s Propaganda and the News 
or Ponsonby’s Falsehood in War- 
time. Engelbrecht’s One Hell of a 
Business desctibes the propaganda 
activities of munitions makers’ 
agents in peacetime. Reports by 
pupils on these books will prove 
both interesting and valuable. 


The greatest benefit, however, 


will be derived from having the 
pupils practise detecting propagan- 
da by analysis of advertisments 
and newspaper articles on various 
subjects. So many advertisements 
make false claims or distort facts 
or play on popular prejudices that 
illustrations are not difficult to 


find. One outstanding example is f 


the case of Loft’s candy vs. Baby 
Ruth candy. The former claims 
excellence for its candies because 
they contain no glucose; the latter 
because they contain dextrose. Glu- 
cose and dextrose are, of course, 
two names for the same sugar, and 
neither the absence nor the pres- 
ence of this sugar is the mark of 4 
better candy, 








,yliDING A PEACE PROGRAM 
ro END WAR 

This, is, in some respects, the 
most important part of our task; 
t is certainly our most difficult. 
i t the least of our difficulty is 


. to the fact that we are prob- 
ably unable to agree among our- 


selves as to the best methods for 
solving the problem. This lack of 
unanimity, however, should not de- 
ter us from presenting all the so- 
Jutions that have been proposed, 
and from discussing any others 
that may be suggested. If we have 
done all our other work well, the 
students will have a suitable back- 
ground and a national tool for 
making their own decisions. 

The foregoing has been of the 
nature of a general, theoretical 
basis for peace education in the 
physical sciences. No specific meth- 
ods and rules have been discussed. 
Even if it were possible to present 
detailed blueprints, the desirability 
of such a plan is doubtful. What 
is essential is that the teacher real- 
ize the necessity of planning each 
lesson from the point of view of 
ia A aie He must have as 
of sci i —— the inculcation 
mindednes © thinking, of peace- 
titudes ram and of the other at- 
forefront om With that in the 
tunities po o3 mind, the oppor- 

es for the development and 
Practise of e P ‘ 

rational attack on im- 

Portant Problems will þ ickl 

seen or created, e quickly 

N Ea however, to draw 

ule of the units in 


physics and chemistry, showing the 
ee each offers for the in- 
troduction of peace educati 
a list follows. — 
If some of these references to 
the problem of peace and war seem 
to be irrelevant and dragged in by 
the heels on the basis of a slight 
relationship, it should be remem- 
bered that the question of relevance 
has two aspects. One is that of 
logical relevance; the other is 
psychological relevance. An ap- 
proach may not be logically sound, 
but it is entirely within the pro- 
vince of the teacher to make the 
introduction of peace education 
psychologically smooth and rele- 


vant. 


CHEMISTRY 


1. Oxygen 

a. Lavoisier and the phlogis- 
ton theory — scientific 
thinking 

b. The nature of burning— 
scientific method 

c. Oxygen mouth and throat 
washes, false advertising 
—the nature of propa- 
ganda. 


2. Hydrogen 

a. Use of hydrogen in dirig- 

ibles for war purposes 
1. Why helium is not 
made available for 

commercial use. 
2. Inhumanityandhor- 
ror of aerial bom- 

bardment 
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b. Example of propaganda— 
It is not generally known 
in the U. S. that Eng- 
land, not Germany, start- 
ted the aerial bombard- 
ment of unfortified cities 
during the World War. 
(Ponsonby, Falsehood in 
Wartime.) 


3, Atomic Theory—Electron 


Theory 

a. Scientific method—appli- 
cation to development of 
theories of structure of 
matter 

b. Natural Ilaws—balance of 
nature destroyed by wars 


4, Chlorine and Halogens 


a. Chlorine used as a poison 
gas, while people behind 
the lines suffer from a 
lack of it to purify water 

b. Berzelius and chlorine— 
scientific attitude 

c. Other poison gases—hor- 
ror of gas warfare 


5. Sulfur, sulfur dioxide and 


sulfuric acid 

a. Use in gunpowder — ex- 
plosives important in 
peacetime 

b. Use of sulfuric acid to 
make munitions reduces 
the supply available for 

| many other purposes 

6. Ionic Theory 

a. Arrhenius refused Ph.D. 
for thesis on ionic theory 
—lack of scientific open- 
mindedness on part of 
his examiners. 

b. Explanation of conduc- 


10. 


tivity—scientific method. oe | 7 


Equilibrium, reaction 
À go to an end n 

a. Equilibrium in world af. 
fairs 

b. Cause of war in attempt 
at changing equilibria of 
economic forces 

Sodium and Potassium Com. 
pounds 

a, Chile saltpetre beds aş 
cause of most South Amer. 
ican wars, 

b. Use of potassium nitrate 
in gunpowder limits its 
use as a fertilizer. 

c. We have to import most 
of our potassium in the 
form of the chloride or 
sulfate — dependence of 
U. S. 

Nitrogen and the Atmos- 
phere. 

a. Nitrogen cycle—this cycle 
is broken if large amounts 
of nitrogen are removed 
for explosives. 

b. Calculate the amount of 
nitrogen wasted by the 
explosion of a 1000-b. 
shell 


c. Helium, use in dirigibles 


—see under hydrogen 
Ammonia and Nitric Add 
a. Ammonium salts neede 

for fertilizer — yet large 

quantities of ammonia af 
converted to nitric ac 
for use in war materials 
b. Example of intolerance 

Haber, inventor of sy® 

thetic process for ammo” 





nia, exiled from Ger- 
many because of race 
c, Nitric acid in explosives 
‘undoes the effects of 
nitrogen fixation in sup- 
plying nitrogen to plants 


11. Carbon 


a, Use in gas masks—nature 
of modern warfare 


12. Fuels 


a, Importance of gasoline— 
hence conflicts for control 
of areas producing pe- 
troleum; e.g. Italy and 
Abyssinia—Causes of war 


b. Restricted private use of 


gasoline in European 
countries due to hoarding 
for war 


13. Metals 
a. Importance of metals— 


diversion of huge quanti- 
ties for war materials 


14. Iron and Steel 
a. Struggle for control of 


iron deposits 


b. Steel alloys—bullet-proof 


armor and armor-piercing 
bullets sold by the same 
Munitions company 


c. Activities of munitions 


Manufacturers—in article 
Fortune Magazine, “Arms 
and the Man” 

Cost of 16-inch cannon 
and its projectile, Other 
Purposes to which this 


Money and energy might 
put 


15. 


16. 


Li. 


l. 


e. Materials from 30 coun- 
tries are used in making 
steel. Charts and exhibits. 
Dependence of U. S. 

Aluminum 

a. Aluminum in airplane 


construction — airplanes - 


and war 


Other metals 

a. Many are not found in 
U. S. and must be im- 
ported — dependence in 
U. S. 

b. Project—Table, chart or 
exhibit of materials used 
to make a telephone re- 
ceiver and countries from 
which they come. See 
booklet issued by West- 
ern Electric Co. 


Organic chemistry 

a. T.N.T.—newer explosives 
and modern warfare 

b. Nitroglycerine — How 
many pounds of nitrogen 
are lost to plants when a 
1000-Ib. nitroglycerine 
shell explodes? 

c. Soaps—propaganda in ad- 
vertising 

d. Sugars — propaganda in 
advertising of candies. 

e. Drugs—propaganda in ad- 
vertising 


PHYSICS 


Introduction 

a. Nature of science—scien- 
tific method 

b. Natural laws, consequenc- 
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C. 


a. 


b. 


b. Action and recation—ap- 


es of violating them, ex- 
amples 

Science is international, it 
knows no national bound- 
aries. Examples. 


. Fluid Pressure and Buoyancy 


Submarines — relation to 
modern warfare; causes 
of war. Did German sub- 
marine warfare cause the 
U. S. to enter the war? 


. Balloons — relation to 


modern warfare; propa- 
ganda—England, not Ger- 
many, started aerial bom- 
bardment of cities 


. Atmospheric Pressure 
a. 


Galileo and Torricelli; 
“nature abhors a vacuum” 
—scientific thinking and 
scientific method 
Weather and the barom- 
eter; weather maps—ne- 
cessity of international co- 
Operation. 


- Forces, Principle of Moments 
a. 


Equilibrium, operation of 
cause and effect. 
Application of equilibri- 
um and cause and effect 
to social forces and in 
particular to the problem 
of peace and war. 


- Motion 
a. 


Galileo's experiment with 
falling weights—scientific 
method 


6. Energy and Power 
a. Calculation of ener 


C. 


a. 


- Kinetic theory, derivation 


Light 


- Velocity of light; Rom 


plication to social be 
nomena 3 Phe, 


















ed in exp 
lb. bomb, 
Forms to which the ene : 
gy of an exploding bo E 
might have been Con. 
verted F. 
Calculation 


losion of 1000, 


—use assumed figures | 
7. Heat À 
Hu 


Nature of heat; work a 
Rumford and Joule—sq.' 
entific method a 


and verification—scientif. 
ic method } 
Humidity and weathers 
weather maps as an ex 
ample of international o 
operation. ; 
Gasoline engines—gas0 
line advertisements— 
propaganda 


$, 
i 


Nature of light; Neww 


and Huyghens; modem | 


theories—scientific 

ing ) 
Maxwell and Hertz" 
entific method. 


—scientific method 
Eclipses—internatio 
Operation necessaty 
study of eclipses 


CONSTRUCTION OF JOB 


| eC 
lon ` Orm of 


fase Smior O O 
7 an propaganda in gen- 
eral 
gnetism and Bless 

Farth’s magnetism; ex- 

loration—necessity of in- 

ternational cooperation 

Early quack remedies in 

connection with magne- 

tim; modern advertise- 
ments on same principle 

—propaganda 

c. Different nationalities of 
great scientists connected 
with electricity — Italian 
(Volta and Galvani), 
Franch (Ampére), Dan- 
ish (Oersted), English 
(Faraday), American 
(Franklin and Henry) 

d. Telegraph and telephone 
—improvement of means 
of transportation and com- 
munication makes for a 
more dependent social or- 
ganization. Effect of war 
on such a society 


p ME 


a. 


ve -= cphone; chatt, table or 
exhibit of Materials used 
to make a telephone re. 
ceiver and the countries 
from which they come, 
Dependence of U, S. 


Radio— its connection 
with propaganda 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Physiography offers excellent op- 
portunities to emphasize the im- 
portance of international codpera- 
tion. Such projects as world weather 
maps, polar exploration and many 
others are possible only through 
the combined efforts of many 
countries. 


Opportunities are always present 
for the inculcation of scientific 
habits of thought. Examples of sd- 
entific thinking are easily found in 
the history of astronomy and ge- 
ology. 

JOSEPH MINDEL. 


Manual Training High School. 


THE JOB SHEET—ITS CONSTRUCTION 
AND USE 


SHEET 


> meet the diversified needs of 


© yo 


u 
al traj k people seeking vocation- 
tension = retraining, or trade ex- 


at various levels, 
individual instruc- 


Essenti ei 
Materia] a lal. Individual lesson 


een used for a 


great many years in correspondence 
school courses and in certain pri- 
vate school courses, such as those 
given at Pace and Pace, the Hamil- 
ton Institute, and others. P 
The job sheet is a form of z 
individual lesson sheet which 7 
been developed and used in ¢ 
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continuation and vocational schools 
with marked success. The mechanic 
must work from plans and speci- 
fications. The trade school can 
train budding mechanics by using 
a similar method, the job instruc- 
tion sheet. However, its use has 
been more extensive in shop work 
. than in the teaching of the related 
technical or academic work. There 
is need for the development of 
suitable job sheet material in our 
schools and the progressive super- 
visor must aid in the solution of 
this problem. 


CLASSIFICATION 

The job sheets used in the vo- 
cational schools may be classified 
as follows: 


1. Vocational job sheets 
a. The Shop Job. 
b. The Operation Sheet. 
c. The Shop Information Sheet. 


2. Related Information Sheets. 


a. Mathematics, drawing, and 
science related to job. 


b. Occupational information 
sheet. 
3. Academic Lesson Sheets. 
a. English. 
b. Social studies 


c. Health and Hygiene, and so 
forth. 


FUNCTIONS 


The function and characteristics 
of these various types of lesson 


sheets are: 
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1. the Shop Job Sheet, 


The function of this 
teach the manipulative 
required in Producing a 
product. The job sheet 
the following data: 


PLOCE S64 
Contains 


a. The name of the job, 


b. The principles unde 
the job. 


c. The names of the tools used : 


in performing the job, 
d. The materials needed for 


the actual performance of f 


the work. 


e. Drawings, illustrations, di. | 


mensions, from which the 
specifications may be de. 
termined. 


f. A step by step outline of | 


the production process. 
g. Cautions wherever needed 
so that the student may 
avoid error or accident. 
h. References to other infor- 
mation sheets, charts, and 
so forth, needed for prop“ 
performance of the job. - 


finisheg 


job is ef 


tlying i 


so n peN d Dont 5 
Path Ns SET NN RR Sah a 


se mt ee 


IE eas y se. 


i. Questions—only those 1% ; 
herent to the job should be 
asked and for a specific pul ff 
pose, to supplement of © | 


inforce, the answer tO 


found in the job sheet 1 


in the pupil's job exp | 


ence. 


2. The Operation Sheet. 
The purpose of this sheet * j 


avoid repeating the details of g | 


erations common to a numbet 





robs, It is used as a reference 
Teet in performing the job. It 
: ntains the same essential elements 
co 

as the shop job sheet. 


3, The Shop Information Sheet. 
“The object of this lesson sheet 
is to extend the scope of pupil’s 
trade knowledge in regard to tools, 
materials, and processes. For ex- 
ample, in wood construction, many 
jobs require the use of various 
saws; the shop operation sheet 
gives the procedure in using these 
tools in detail, while the informa- 
tion sheet gives the common kinds 
of wood saws and their uses. It 
contains the following elements: 
a. Description of items and 
their uses, 
b. Definition of terms. 
c. Illustration of tools, and so 
forth. 


d. Further application of proc- 
esses, 


e. References to trade catalogs, 
texts, 


4. The Occupational Information 
Sheet. 


The purpose of this lesson sheet 
to furnish information covering 
Sa eae studied, the nature of 
ge , the training needed, op- 
— y for employment and ad- 
i “at, working conditions, The 

Should contain the following: 


a, i ans 
“ubdivisions of the indus- 


is 


b. Alli 


ed and related occupa- 
tions, 


c. All factors describing these 
occupations. 


d. References. 


5. The Related Information Sheet. 


The purpose of this sheet is to 
supply related technical informa- 
tion, which may be grouped as 
follows: 


a. Related mathematical prin- 
ciples and calculations. 

b. Scientific facts and phe- 
nomena. 

c. Kinds, characteristics, uses, 
classification, etc., of ma- 
terials. 

d. References to catalogs, texts, 
charts, literature, handbooks, 
and other source material. 


Other types of lesson sheets 
which may be used are the As- 
signment Sheet and the Test Sheet. 
These serve to assign given tasks 
in relation to the other lesson 
sheets and to test the progress 
made by the pupil in mastering 
the contents of his lessons. 


CONTENTS 


The shop job may be further 
classified as to content, into two 
groups: 

1. The elementary job sheet. 

2. The advanced job sheet. 

The elementary job sheet should 
contain all the elements in the 
outline given above, The ad- 
vanced job sheet is a contracted 
form of the elementary sheet. Ma- 
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jor new operations only are listed. 
Supplementary sketches may be 
omitted and finally, a working 
drawing and possibly a perspective 
of the finished product need only 
be supplied. For pupils of vary- 
ing intelligence, it may be found 
necessary to use special devices in 
the preparation of the job sheet. 
For example, a lesson sheet using 
pictures only, was devised to aid 
slow pupils to progress in machine 
shop work. 

The job sheets in related techni- 
cal information should be corre- 
lated closely with the vocational 
work. This may best be accom- 
plished if the stop teacher will 
prepare an outline of the related 
technical information required for 
the proper performance and under- 
standing of the job or projects 
made in the shop. This type of 
lesson sheet is the most difficult 
to construct since the work does 
not involve manipulation and must 
be highly motivated to hold the 
interest of the pupil. Care must 
be taken not to repeat the errors 
of the academic schools. Almost 
all of the related job sheets in 
vocational activities will provide 
work in the following subjects: 

1. Drawing—tThe subject should 
be treated with the view to de- 
veloping the ability to make sim- 
ple shop sketches, and to interpret 
blueprints. It is not necessary to 
prepare the students for actual 
drafting room experience. Ques- 
tions should be included to indi- 
cate if the pupil understands the 


drawing and can read it wel 
enough to perform the operaki 
without a prepared list. The im. 
portance of legible dimens 
tations, specifications, and 
should be stressed. 

2. Mathematics —The average 
mechanic is not called upon to 
solve intricate mathematical prob. 
lems. Emphasis should be placed 
on practical shop problems, dimen. 
sions, measuring devices, hand. 
books, weights. If the actual work 
does not require mathematics, omit 
it entirely. 


ions, No. 
SO forth 


3. Science—This subject should- 


also be closely allied to the partic. 
ular job. The principles underly- 
ing the construction and use of 
tools and materials, the manufac. 
ture of machine products, and the 
principles of biology, physics, and 
chemistry underlying tool or ma- 
chine processes must be covered. 

4. Industrial History and Eco- 
nomic Geography—The origin and 
sources of our raw materials, the 
means for transporting these tO 
the factory or the consumer, the 
development of the industry, may 
be considered under this heading. 

The construction of the academic 
job sheet is somewhat simple. Text 
and work book material may be 
used. The topic being of general 
interest, the work may be given 
either by job sheet, or orally. i 
believe the oral method using thé 
socialized recitation, is better 4” 
more interesting. It prevents the 
pupils from complaining of 0° 
much writing. It arouses their 1% 
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and stimulates thinking. It 
‘des a means of self-expres- 
It may be followed by a 


sion. 
n summary. 


writte 


FORM 
The particular form or arrange- 


ment of the job sheets varies with 
the type of sheet. Many different 
forms are in use each of which 
has its group of staunch sup- 
porters. 
THE USE OF THE JOB SHEET 

The job sheets in themselves do 
not replace the teacher. They are 
merely an aid to individualized 
instruction. One of the weaknesses 
in correspondence school courses 
is the loss of the personal contact 
between the teacher and the stu- 
dent, and the loss of the social 
activity to be found in a class. The 
successful teacher, therefore, must 
not depend solely upon the job 
sheet. He must supplement it 


_ With personal assistance, class and 


group discussion, and other forms 
of mass activity, 


INTEREST 


_ The problem of motivating the 
Job sheet is a difficult and im- 
a One. The shop job does 
becan offer any great difficulty 
Se it provides manipulation. 

. related technical sheet, how- 
' Is another matter. It may be 
“hed coe by basing it on 
ng nal sheet. Dramatiza- 
and al ty telling, experimentation, 
€ other modern methods 

ting an oral lesson may 


Cv 


of motiva 


be used in the job sheet. Every 
effort must be made to make it 
interesting, for unless the student 
reads and appreciates it, it will 
not serve a useful purpose. The 
teacher should show the pupil how 
to use the sheet advantageously. 
He should point out the relation 
of the lesson sheet to the shop 
work. He should not answer ques- 
tions to which the solution may 
be found in the job sheet. 


READING 

Train the student to read the 
job sheet before answering the 
questions. The teacher should not 
leave students entirely alone. If 
this is done, many of them will 
not read the sheet at all. The 
teacher should question the pupils 
at work to find out if they have 
read and understood the lesson 
Sheet. This will enable them to 
determine the weaknessess in the 
lesson construction and lead to 
improvement. The language must 
be suitable to the intelligence of 
the student. 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS 

Workers must be able to follow 
instructions. The job sheet is a 
valuable aid in this training. The 
teachers must see that the opera- 
tions are performed in their proper 
sequence. In the related work, 
the work should be properly ar- 
ranged and the student should 
follow the instructions on the 
sheet and answer every question 
in proper order, 
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INITIATIVE 

The purpose of every job is to 
develop some additional ability or 
adeptness in the pupil. The teacher 
should note if this new knowl- 
edge has been acquired by testing 
the pupil on similar work. The 
pupil should be able to do it in- 
dependently and apply the newly 
acquired skill. 


USING TOOLS 

Do the pupils use the tools 
properly? This will depend on 
both the construction and use of 
the lesson sheets. Incorrect usage 
is difficult to eradicate. Careless 
practices should be detected at the 
beginning. Warnings should be 
noted on the job sheet if wrong 
practice is generally observed. 


SAFETY 


In addition to indicating safety 
precautions on the job sheet, the 
instruction should be supplemented 
by making object lessons of unsafe 


practices as they are found in shop 
or class. 


CLASS DISCUSSION 

Discuss ‘the job sheet with the 
entire class occasionally. Work out 
a job sheet from beginning to end 
with your class. Demonstrate how 
the work relates to the shop. 


MODELS, CHARTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


The job sheet must be supple- 
mented with models, charts, illus- 
trations, texts, and so forth. Pu- 
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TECHNICAL SHEET 





pils should be referred tO th 
material which should be aval E 
able for their use. This will 2 i 
them in developing the habit of i: 
using references. i 
ADMINISTRATION 
Proper filing arrangements mut $ 
be provided for the job sheets $0 
that they may be distributed, co}. 
lected, and stored without loss of 
time or effort. Pupils may be — 
assigned as librarians to assist in | 
this work. 4 
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MACHINE SHOP—RELATED 














oy 

E 

Job 1. re | 
When you receive a letter how | 


do you usually open it? You prob- 


-A 


5 } 
: 
a 
4 
j t 4 


4 


ably do what most folks do, tear 
the flap or corner. In most offices, 
however, the mail clerk uses a 

letter opener. You will make one | 


of these in the shop as your first | 


job. The sketch, Chart I an the 
wall, shows how it. will look when — : 
finished. 1 “ae 


This sketch is called a perspec | 
tive or isometric drawing. Mechan- 
ics, however, use another form of — 
drawing in which each face of the a | 
object is shown separately. Such ê — 
drawing is called a working draw- f 
ing. It shows three sides of the f 
object, usually the front, top, and i 
end. These are called the From j 
View, Top View and End View: | 
Look at Chart 1 in front of thé 


eU 

{ 

X 
’ 
Ce 


nie 


ig 
ee 


_ * Sketches should be included on thé 
job sheet. | 


"and 





room and see how these views are 
drawn. 

To indicate the measurements of 
the opener, dimensions ate used. 
These consist of three parts, the 
dimension line, the dimension or 
measure, and the arrowheads. 

The mark(”) represents inches. 
Look carefully at the drawing of 
the opener and answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. How long a piece of metal is 
needed to make the opener? 

2, What width metal is needed? 

3, How far from the end of 


the metal is the center of the ` 


rounded end? 

4. How long is the cutting 
edge of the opener? 

5. What is the difference be- 
tween a working drawing and a 
picture? 

.6. How deep are the grooves 
cut in the sides? 

7. In what views is the length 
of the object shown? the width? 


A measurement from end to end 


of any object is known. as an 
overall dimension, 


In layin 


X & out your work you 


use a steel rule called a scale. 
Get one from the teacher and 
0 the information Sheet on scales 
sce if you can answer these 
questions: 
z long is the scale? 
` „nat are the largest spaces 
7 i Which it is divided? 
4 at is the smallest? 
: taw lines of the follow- 
ng lengths under each other: 


als 


5/16”, 9/32”, 174", 2 1/32”, 
374", 2 7/32", 3 7/16", 
1 13/32”, 

The letter opener you will make 
is made of cold rolled Steel. Ask 
the class librarian for the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Pamphlet on 
“Steel” and read the first three 
pages carefully. 

Answer the following questions: 

1. What is the difference be- 

tween steel and iron? 

2. What is pig iron? 

3. How is steel made? 

4. What is cold rolled steel? 

Ask the librarian for a piece of 
cold rolled steel. Examine it 
closely. Try to bend it. Drop it 
on the floor and see what happens 
to it. 

1. Does it break easily? 

2. Does it bend readily? 

3. Is it fine, rough, or coarse? 

Cold rolled steel is soft and 
malleable; it bends easily and can 
be readily worked. That is why 
we use it. 

Name some other malleable 
metals. 

Name a brittle metal. 

Get a geography text from the 
class library and make a list of 
states in the Unites States in which 
iron ore is found. Where are some 
of the steel mills located? 

Submit your finished product 
for inspection, 

Morris SHAPIRO. 

Div. of Voc. Ed. 500 Park Ave, 
Room 913, New York, N. Y. 
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HIGH POINTS 


GETTING YOUR VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT* 

No questions are quite so com- 
mon among users or potential 
users of visual aids as “How can 
I get free films?” and “ How can 
I get slide and film equipment?” 
Among the many who have only 
recently become interested, the lat- 
ter problem is one of the most 
fundamental contained in the 
broader one of launching and de- 
veloping a practical visual aids 
program. 

Let us approach it first by ask- 
ing, “What are minimum equip- 
ment requirements for a fairly 
large department?” The most 
widely used and basic types of 
visual aids today are the glass slide, 
the film slide and the 16mm. mo- 
tion picture, in silent and sound 
versions. Provisions should be 
made at least for these. 

You can now get a single slide 
projector fitted by attachments for 
the use of both glass and film 
slides and, if you wish, for micro- 
scopic slides. One of these, or a 
set of two separate projectors for 
glass and film slides is recom- 
mended. 

Aren't lantern slides becoming 
obsolete? Such a question is fre- 
quently heard among people new 





*[This article is another in a series 
devoted to vitalizing visual aid instruc- 
tion. All suggestions should be sent to 
the author. We have been highly grati- 
fied by the response of our colleagues 
to this new venture. Ed.] 
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to the field. The answer js 

glass and film slides wit; alwa 
possess certain unique advantage 
that make them indispensable for 
many purposes. Long-wearing in 
expensive, easy to handle and to 
refer to individually, glass Slides 
are capable of most flexible or. 
ganization and are available j, 
greatest abundance and complete. 
ness of coverage. Because they 


give a large picture and can be ‘ 


projected for long periods with. 
out damage, they are superior to 
films for detailed analysis of still 
subject matter. 

Within the past few years, film 
strips containing successions of or- 
ganized individual still pictures 
have been developed and are grow- 
ing in popularity. Although they 
lack the flexibility of glass slides, 
they are light, small and much less 
expensive. Like films, they can be 
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scratched, but they are superiot | 


to glass slides in that they ate 
unbreakable. Until recently, film 
strips have given much smaller 
screen images, but this difficulty 
is being overcome. a] 

A separate machine is requite 
for motion pictures, the only typ 
of visual aid suited to subject 
matter involving visible change of 
motion. Although there are Vey 
‘few sound film projectors in ¥ 


ngs I 
within the system now, an exper” | 


ment in evaluating them is ™ 
progress. They are more expensiv 
but sound projectors can be u% 


hay fot silent projections of sound 
In any case, given one still 
films. p and one motion projector, 
ree of a portable, class- 
e addition 
wall type, glass beaded cloth 
oe (about 6 feet by 6 feet) 
a of these will provide a 
a basic coverage of the types 
. uipment. 
hy ki dam be obtained? 
Unlike elementery schools, high 
schools have wide latitude in re- 
uisitioning various types of non- 
contract supplies. Under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Textbooks and Supplies 
an approved list of projection 
equipment and films has been pro- 
mulgated and is being steadily ex- 
panded. On this list will be 
found the essential equipment de- 
sctibed above. Requisitions within 
the regular supply budget limits 
may be filled in the regular way 
for such è . 
such materials. Equipment not 
ke by the approved list, may 
a requisitioned in this man- 
hin hn Slides and films? 
on thea iam öt the materials 
for ig lists are intended 
include Man vs me wg they 
of value in on c Sets and films 
igh schoo} level, ne ie 
equisitioned. en mer ala 
large and yas, fP addition, a 
S available ey Supply of films 
charges, uri oan, without rental 
* Citculatin tit the past few years 
ltable for ‘rary of silent films 
ig School use has 
Within our System, 





In 1937, it contained 1658 reels 
of film devoted chiefly to science 
and geography but also embracing 
many other subjects. Ask your 
school librarian or the custodian 
of your films to let you see his 
copy of the latest inventory. A 
recent survey of the city high 
schools indicates that the follow- 
ing sources of free slides and films 
are most commonly drawn upon: 


Bureau of Visual Instruction 
108 East 52nd Street 
New York City 


American Museum of Natural 
History 

77th Street and Central Park 
West 

New York City 


Visual Instruction Section 

University of the State of 
New York 

Albany, New York 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street 
New York City 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureau 

347 Madison Avenue 

New York City 


Museum of the City of New 
York 


Fifth Avenue and 104th St. 
New York City 


To these should be added the 


newly organized United States 





i 
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Government Film Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which supplies hun- 
dreds of excellent subjects from 
all federal departments, and the 
Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 
Nassau Street, New York City. A 
postcard to any one will bring you 
detailed lists of the films and slides 
that are offered. These represent 
only a few of the hundreds of 
sources of educational slides and 
films which may be drawn upon 
throughout the country. A glance 
at Educational Screen, the standard 
visual instruction magazine, will 
put you in touch with many others. 
Catalogues of free and rental edu- 
cational films are published by 
Educational Screen, (64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill.), and H. W. 
Wilson Company, Inc. (950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Bronx, New 
York). . 
EDWARD G. BERNARD. 
Newtown High School. 


THE MIMEOGRAPHED ASSIGNMENT 
SHEET IN HISTORY 


For those teachers of history 
who are constantly seeking devices 
which will improve instruction, 
may I suggest the use of the mime- 
ographed assignment sheet? Al- 
though this device has been used 
in the past, and, no doubt, is used 
today by some teachers, it is rather 
surprising that it hasn’t been ap- 
plied more universally, considering 
the many advantages claimed for 
it over the ordinary method of 
giving assignments. 

Sound principles of education 
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practical problems that a 


require that the assignment sho 
include such items as motiva ul 
aim, clarity, definiteness, ani 
tion of pupil difficulties, peoi pi 
for individual differences, devel 
ment of clear thinking. But a 

ave 
we ever stopped to think of the 
es ıse When 
preparing and giving assignments) 
Around what central idea shal] A 
organize the assignment? What 
provision shall we make for ab. 
sentee pupils? How shall we fing 
time and space if we should wish 
to, put upon the board such ma 
terial as graphs, charts and statis. 
tics around which the thought 
questions are based? Perhaps we 
are using too much time when 
giving the assignment and thus 
encroaching upon the lesson for 
the day? These and other prob- 
lems usually arise for those teach- 
ers who give time and thought 
to the making of assignments, and 
for them, the mimeographed sheet 
may be the way out of the diff 
culty. 

As a suggestion, the unit to be 
studied may be broken up into 4 
series of lessons, each one contati: 
ing such items as topics and page 
aim, vocabulary, questions tO 
answered, optional work for the 
brighter students, suggestions of 
outside reading, and any othe 
material the teacher may wish h 
include. Ingenious teachers W% 
find this an excellent device o 
including material which ê, 
would not ordinarily put upon © | 
board when giving the assignee” 

Among the many advante” 


1 
4 
N 
1] 
4 










Procedure. 


„ned for this procedure are the 
claim 


lowing: , 
‘ It serves as a guidance out- 


rine for purposes of study, sum- 
ary and review. 

a 2. The material can be pre- 
sented to the students as a naa, 
hus enabling the teacher to give 
them a bird's-eye view of the unit 
to be studied. It Jends itself to 
the application of the Dalton: or 
Winnetka contract plans or to 
Morrison’s unit-mastery plan. 

3. It simplifies teaching consid- 
erably. 

4, The teaching of history will 
become more vitalized and con- 
crete since such material as charts, 
graphs, statistics and extracts from 
speeches and supplementary books 
can be included. 

5. By providing minimum as- 
signments for all and additional 
work for the brighter students, the 
principle of individual differences 
IS recognized. 

6. It relieves the teacher of the 
task of writing long, detailed as- 
‘ignments upon the board several 
times during the day. 

7. It solves the problem of ab- 
ae Pupils, inasmuch as the unit 

divided into several lessons. 
i m! the students are informed 
= ars what the assignments 

$ 4 or the next few days. 
a that ini time in the classroom 
e e attention can be given 
n for the day. 


9. It provid 
es for bette į- 
t t organi 


2a $ 
re efficient classroom 





10. Since greater care will have 
to be given to the preparation of 
the assignments, improvement of 
instruction is bound to follow. 


11. It will encourage the pupils 
to greater effort and therefore bet- 
ter work should result, 

12. It will give the teacher the 
satisfaction of having done his 
work well, and with this comes 
a feeling of accomplishment. 

Objection may be raised that 
mimeographing assignments is too 
great a burden upon the teacher’s 
time and energy. But when we 
consider the fact that the stencil 
can be used several terms and that 
it can be cut and mimeographed 
by selected and capable pupils, we 
will all agree that the task is not 
insurmountable. It requires only a 
little extra attention on the part 
of the teacher to prevent typo- 
graphical errors from appearing on 
the stencil. If the complaint is 
that the assignments may become 
too stereotyped for such a chang- 
ing subject as history, or is too 
rigid to handle the problem of 
variation in student ability or new 
tendencies in social science objec- 
tives, may I point out that the 
sheets can and should provide for 
individual differences, while pro- 
viding new stencils every few 
terms will overcome the fear of 
those who may feel that mimeo- 

graphing assignments will interfere 
with our training boys and girls 
to meet the problems of a chang- 
ing world. As for the danger that 
this procedure will eliminate the 
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personal touch that the teacher know that fully 95 


should give to the assignment, may 
I say that it does not prevent him 
from supplying each lesson with 
the proper motivation or from ex- 
plaining such lesson in the unit 
orally. 

The device here suggested should 
go a long way in making the work 
practical, concrete and simplified 
for our students. Whether we do 
or do not agree with this proce- 
dure at present, let us be scientific 
enough to experiment and give it 
a fair trial. I, for one, have 
found the mimeographing of as- 
signments to be very, helpful. 


AN ORAL HEALTH PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The “dental cripples” spoken of 
in current advertisements are form- 
‘ed during adolescence. This is the 
period when the ravages of den- 
tal decay are most active and 
pernicious. The treacherous part 
of this decay is the speed with 
which it progresses without letting 
its host know of its existence. 
Usually when pain occurs it is too 
late and the ailing tooth is ready 
to be extracted. Dental caries or 
decay can aptly be compared to 
cancer in its speed and detrimental 
effects; only too late does the vic- 
tim become aware of its existence. 

Dentistry however has advanced 
a step further in conquering den- 
tal caries than Medicine has in rid- 
ding cancer. We can anticipate 
with a good deal of certainty where 
decay will occur. For example we 
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dren 16 years of ape wii chil, | 
have a cavity or a fillin they | 
first molar or have it Missin e | 
is due to a developmental 4 T 
on the tooth, Furthermore, oa 
prevent all this by treatment 
short, for children, preva 
should be the crux of dental z 
rather than reparative an 


d reston, | 
tive dentistry. z 


The following Program outling 
an adequate set-up for dental care } 
during high school age. The pro 
gram consists of dental health 
education, dental care for childrey | 
of families of average means ani | 
dental care for indigents, 


I. EDUCATION 


A. What should be taught. 


1. Relation of Mouth Hygien 
to Physical Health | 

. Facts on Mouth Hygiene | 

. Method of tooth brushing 

. Dentrifices Ea 

. The fallacies in dentrifi¢ | 

advertising 

The limits of home @* f 

and dentrifices iP 

7. Dietetics in relation to | 
health 

8. Preventive Dentistry 19 ie | 
of Reparative Dentistry 

9. The appearance of a heal 
mouth 

10. Care of gingiva 

11. Pyorrhea 

12. Vincents Infection (T: 
Mouth) 

13. Systemic disease manifes ; 


AAV N 


A 


dl 






II. 


tions in the oral cavity P e 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


Injurious mouth drugs and 
washes 

Importance of baby teeth 
Common misconceptions on 
dentistry 

Means used to avoid pain 
in dentistry 

Emergency dental first aid 
Fractures and dislocations 
in mouth 

What to do in case of a 
toothache 


Who shall teach? 


1. 


Dentist or oral hygienist 
who has been trained in 


pedagogy 


. The dentist or hygienist 


should be a full fledged 
teacher in Department of 
Health Education 


. Should not be taught by 


the regular biology or 
Health Education Teacher 
who has only a smattering 
knowledge of dental health 
Ample models, charts, mo- 
tion pictures should be 
available to the teacher to 


_ adequately present material. 


These can be obtained from 


the American Dental Asso- 
Ciation 


PERIODIC CHECK UP AND 


he 


FOLLOW UP 


Every pupil in school 
Should be examined by a 
dentist every term 

Pupils should be referred 
to family dentists for work 
Special and doubtful cases 


should be examined by 
school dentist 


- No teacher or other lay in- 


dividual on school staff 
should be entrusted to 
mouth examination of pu- 
pils. Only a licensed den- 
tist or oral hygienist is 
capably trained to render 
a satisfactory examination 


- Special cases should report 


to dentist oftener than 
once every term in order to 
detect incipient decay 


- Care should be taken to 


avoid the “paternal” den- 
tist who gives “o.k.” notes 


. to pupils without examina- 


tion or by a cursory exam- 
ination 


. Certain types of pupils will 


avoid dentists and use all 
types of chicanery and eva- 
sion. Some are told by their 
parents that filling teeth is 
worthless. Others by their 
very natures will try to put 
“something over.” Usually 
these are the very ones that 
need dental care most 


. An adequate follow-up sys- 


tem should be instituted. 
These may entail family, 
dentist, physician, health 
counselor and teacher con- 
ferences. 


. A card should be filed for 


each pupil during his first 
term and records made each 
term of the number of fill- 
ings, extractions, prophy- 
laxis. Such records for a 
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large toup are virtually 
non-existent. They are price- 
less for research. They ren- 
der the student a fine serv- 
ice in showing him his 
own dental condition. In 
many cases such records lead 
to corrections in diet, tooth- 
brushing and other detri- 
mental habits. ‘These records 
also serve to emphasize to 
the pupil meticulous care 
of the teeth and gums 
III. PROVISION SHOULD BE MADE 
FOR INDIGENT PUPILS 
1. Service rendered should be 
complete including preven- 
tive, reparative and restora- 
tive dentistry.. An orthodon- 
tic and prosthetic service 
should be available in spe- 
cial cases 
2. Such a service should be 
completely financed by gov- 
ernment funds 
3. Student should not feel he 
is a charity case 
The benefits of oral health, gen- 
eral physical well being, personal 
hygiene and general psychological 
make-up of the child warrants this 
program. It should be tried. 
IRWIN WALTER SCOPP. 
. Metropolitan Vocational High 
School. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING BY THE PART AND 
WHOLE METHODS 

An experiment was conducted 
by the writer in teaching two be- 
ginning typewriting classes during 
the term ending January, 1938. 


Lt 


One class was taught 
other class was t 
whole method. 


By the whole Method ; 
that the letters of th 2 
are taught in the first fey 
By the traditional Or part i 
is meant the teaching of ‘ 
on the keyboard in app 
six weeks, 


The syllabus was carefully fo : 
lowed for th E 
e part method chs f 

The new letters taught were an 7 
fully and thoroughly drilled up} 
before words and phrases wer} 
assigned for practice material | 
Great care was taken throughoit | 
to establish correct habits, cortet ff 
finger reaches, and proper stroking ff 
In the whole method class, the f 
first three rows of the keyboxi f 
were taught in the first three le ff 
sons. While it may be possible t ff 


tional or part method k trad, E 
> an 3 


anf 
e al Dhabe i ; 


the letter, : 
tOximateh y 


complete this part of the work inff 


one or two sessions, the usual t ff 


terruptions during the first a 


days prevented this accomp 
ment in less than three days. a 
tences were then assigned fot P 


: t0 
tice material, the aim being An 
type meaningful matter Im f 


ately. 


For purposes of comparison 
the two groups, a record wa 
of the weekly progress by ™ it 
of accuracy-speed records. «i 
ord covered the number of ¥ io" 
typed in five minutes, the r 


4 
ber of errors, and the acon y i 


speed % based on the a : 
chart, Ss 


oe i kets 


= 2. 
a. DORON O DISET Ph 7 







Bae 


Ay eet 


The median records for the two 
ses were then obtained and are 
a on the following list. The 
i iol e method class commenced 


the five-minute accuracy - speed 
work during the sixth week, while 
the part method class commenced 
this work during the eighth week. 


MEDIAN RECORDS—TYPE I 
COMPARISON ON ACCURACY-SPEED RECORDS OF THE 


WHOLE AND PART 


METHOD CLASSES 


TERM ENDING JANUARY, 1938 


Whole Method Part Method 
Week Words Errors Per Cent Words Errors Per Cent 
6 52 5 75 en mrene ana 
7 54 6 65 ae wwe wa 
3 56 4 - 80 53 5 70 
9 63 6 70 65 4 80 
10 63 5 75 70 5 7 
11 63 5 70 66 4 80 
12 ey: 4 80 71 4 75 
13 82 4 80 78 4 80 
14 89 5 75 82 '4 80 
15 90 4 80 90 3 85 
16 97 3 85 88 3 80 
17 100 4 80 89 3 85 
18 101 4 80 101 4 80 


It will be noted that in the 
eighth week, the first week for 
Which the records are available for 
comparison purposes, the record 
for the whole method class was 
56 words with 4 errors, as against 
53 words for the part method 
class, with 5 errors. 
It is interesting to note that’ in 
the last week of the term the 
records of ‘the two groups are ex- 
actly alike with respect to num- 

£ of words typed, number of er- 


rors made, and the accuracy-speed 
per cent. 


Another point of interest is the 
development of accuracy in the 
two groups. The accuracy-speed 
records were further analyzed to 
determine the number of pupils in 
each group that achieved a percen- 
tage of 65 or over and the number 
that failed to achieve that percen- 
tage. Some of -these records are 
listed as follows: 


Week Whole Method Part Method 
á i Passed Failed Passed Failed 
12 + 14 25 11 
18 24 9 32 5 
: 26 7-23 33 2 
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dhis record would indicate that 
the procedures in the part method 
tend for greater progress in ac- 
curacy than the whole method. 

It may be noted that the reg- 
isters of the two classes were as 
follows: The whole method class 
had a register of 40 and the part 
method class a register of 37. 
However, there were three chronic 
absentees in the whole method 
group, so that it may be consid- 
ered that the registers were evenly 
matched. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The whole method, by enabling 
the pupils to learn the letters of 
the alphabet so quickly, permits 
a natural-use situation which en- 
ables the class to commence typing 
meaningful matter sooner. The 
whole method would seem to be of 
greater interest to the pupils be- 
cause of the typing of sentences 
and paragraphs so quickly. 
However, this method does not 
permit time to concentrate on the 
individual items of reaching and 
stroking the keys, posture, correct 
habits, and so forth. In this way 
it seems to sacrifice accuracy, to 
some extent. I believe the whole 
method would be especially ad- 
vantageous to the more capable 
pupil. It may prove a more diff- 
cult method for the slower pupil. 
I believe that this experiment 
indicates that is is possible for the 
pupils to learn the control of the 
keyboard more quickly than form- 
erly thought possible and that the 
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drill practice may 
meaningful and 
to the pupils, 


be Mad 
IRVING SEL 
Franklin K. Lane High $ chal 


TEACHING SCIENTIFIC 
ATTITUDES 


Science teachers have been tak F 


ing about scientific attitudes ang 
methods for a long time but in 
too many instances have failed to 
utilize demonstrations so that a | 
pupil will say to himself, “Here f 
is one attitude or method that | | 
have to learn in order to succeed.” 
We spend a few periods on Lay. | 
oisier, Dalton and the Bohr theory, | 
point out a scientific attitude or ] 
aspect occasionally during the rest | 
of the year and trust in God, | 
If we are teaching for attitudes | 
it should be possible to do it more | 
concretely than we are doing now f 
by a series of simple demonstt f 
tions that may supplement or sup f 
plant the standard ones that we 
use for teaching content and cot 
cept. These simple demonstration 
should emphasize one aspect of ay 
method or one attitude with 10% 
dental stress on the accompanyi"é 
aspects or attitudes. In these i 
onstrations the teaching empha“! 
should not be on the answet 
rather on the mental processes ie 
the pupil used in getting i 
answer. When we show the PUP 
how their minds function and 4 
it is possible for them to funca 
more efficiently through the u5° 7 
scientific attitudes then we 
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| ‘ould Prevent this 


shing the most important through and experienced a mistake 
function of science teaching. These and its rectification. 
Jemonstrations should ge B. Procedure—The pupils had 
shroughout the course but they previously seen oxygen prepared 
might prove most valuable at the by the historical method from mer- 
very beginning when they would curic oxide and seen the glowing 
help the pupil in organizing for splint experiment performed. Q. 
himself the steps in the method What is the most significant prop- 
and in crystallizing the desirable erty of oxygen revealed in the ex- 
attitudes. periment? A. Oxygen supports 
The two sets of demonstrations combustion. 
that will be discussed were used After lighting a candle attached 
during the first two weeks of the to a large cork. Q. Why can the 
term with classes that for the most candle burn in air? A. Oxygen is 
part were just starting the study in the air. 
of chemistry. Many of the ques- Float the cork in a basin and 
tions that were asked are included cover with a Jarge beaker or a 
as ate the expected answers. The suspended bell jar so that the 
main emphasis is always on seeing water level is the same inside as 
how the pupil thinks and many out. Q. What happens? A. 
of the most significant answers Candle goes out. Most pupils 
were the incorrect answers with failed to record the rise in the 
the subsequent investigation as to water or the extent of the rise. 
how the pupil arrived at the Many of these admitted later that 
answer. they knew that oxygen was ap- 
proximately one fifth of the air. 
. This was made the basis for show- 
a eT help the pupil ing the pupils that had they been 
a En for himself the impor- carefully observant the mistake in 
Eo a in the scientific method judgment that they made would 
seii A megs of simple experi- not have occurred. 
Rasi. k ese experiments should Q. What has been going on in 
Sdentig. € pupil to experience the your minds? A. Some said 1. 
Method of thought and The candle goes out because there 
Bie a ie the difference be- is no more oxygen. 2. Others said 
tific thinking 2 orem and scien- they asked themselves why did the 
Pupil in” an by directing the candle g0 out. Q. Which is the 
how how E roncous reasoning more sensible procedure? A. In 
< Scientific method the discussion most boys thought 
The value of it was most sensible to state the 
IMpressed on problem first before leaping to an 
he has lived answer. When asked how they 
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h un attitudes jg 
è student because 
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thought out the answer, the follow- 
ing steps in the thought processes 
were brought out, 

1. The statement of the prob- 
lem. 

2. The gathering or review of 
facts by observation, experimenta- 
tion, reading, etc., particularly in 
reference to Priestley’s experiment. 

3. Correlation of important facts. 
Certain facts from Priestley’s ex- 
periment were discarded as irrele- 
vant to the problem. 

4. Conclusion. Practically all the 
boys concluded that the candle 
went out because there was no 
more oxygent present. 

The next step was to show the 
boys by experiment that they had 
arrived at the wrong conclusion by 
ordinary methods of thought and 
so teach them that their so-called 
conclusions are only guesses which 
are very frequently wrong. They 
can then see the necessity for the 
verification of hypotheses by fur- 
ther experimentation. 

A piece of yellow phosphorous 
attached to a wire was exposed to 
the air. Q. Why does the phos- 
phorous smoke? A. Because there 
is oxygen in the air. 

It might be necessary to tell the 
class that the phosphorous is oxid- 
izing but most boys got the idea 
without explanation. 

Q. I wonder what would hap- 
pen to the phosphorous if it were 
put into the air remaining in the 
bell jar? A. It would not smoke 
or oxidize. 


Q. What shall we do? A. Try 
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it. Q. But I thought this f 
democratic country and in 
have all agreed nw 
bother trying it? 

The answers given 
that there still. might be 
able doubt and the ma 
be wrong. 


ę 


At this point- several boys k | | 
called up for close Observations. | 


and reported white smoke which 
in a short while was visible to the 
entire class. 


fore? A, Oxygen in the air. Q. Why | 
does it smoke now? A. Oxygen | 
must be present. Q. What shall f 


we do about our previous conclu. | 


sion? A. Discard it and look for f 
new evidence. a 
By being shown that they had ff 
been led to make the wrong con- f 
clusion, the pupils saw that they 
had only taken a guess at the 
problem’s answer and therefore step {i 
4, in the thinking process W8 
amended to read—4, Guess % f 
hypothesis. I told the pupils Da | 
they had been deliberately 3° 
easily led into erroneous thinking 
and that this was being done © 
them very frequently in every di] 
life in newspapers, magazine 
radio programs and in their 0f 
nary daily contacts, Q. What Ai 
we done about our guess? 
Tested it by experiment. Q. 
is to be done if the results © 
experiment and the hypothesis 
not agree? A. Either the h oe 
thesis or the experiment may E 
incorrect. Therefore your expem 
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why Should v 


indicatey 4 
a reason. 4 


jority mige | 


Q. Why did the 
phosphorous oxidize or smoke be i 


that t 
- teally 





must be made foolproof by use of 

form of check or control. 
m fact was brought out by re- 
oe to such biological experi- 
ia as the one to show that 
nr need aid for germination. Q. 
ahat is to be done if the hypo- 
thesis is incorrect? A. Discard the 
öld hypothesis and form a new 
one by going through the same 
thought process and using new 
evidence. This discussion led to 
the fifth step in sound thinking 
which should be 5. Attempt to 
verify hypothesis by experiment. 
Every experiment should have a 
check or control. 

Q. If the hypothesis and the 
experimental results had agreed 
what would you have thought? A. 
That this was a correct guess 
which could be called a conclusion. 
This provides the groundwork for 
the next day’s work on the scien- 
tific method as applied to the ques- 
ton of combustion by Lavoisier. 
It is easy to show how Lavoisier 
Covered these steps in solving his 
Problem. In step 6, a generalized 
Conclusion can be revealed as a 
theory, Then in step 7 a theory, 
tested by time and further experi- 
ment can be shown as a law or 
one me So the entire concept 
in e emi thought be formulated 
ents mind. 

— the discussion of the scien- 
m method, it 1s to be hoped that 
| © pupil will say, “Well, why 
the flame go out?” This shows 
he pupil's curiosity has been 
aroused and that he has 









learned that the scientist faced 
with a problem tries to find the 
answer. This problem may then be 
set up as one that will be an- 
swered at some time during the 
year when the pupils’ knowledge 
is adequate, 

C. Outgrowths—The pupil has 
formulated for himself and through 
his own experience the steps in 
the scientific method of thought. 
He has seen that accurate observa- 
tion, suspended judgment, neces- 
sity for experimentation and the 
necessity for verifying hypotheses 
are attitudes that must be continu- 
ously exercised in the pursuit of 
truth and knowledge. 
DEMONSTRATION II. 

A. Object—To teach the pupils 
to look for cause and effect rela- 
tionships and to seek the cause in 
the effects. Incidental emphasis is 
placed on such attitudes as accurate 
observation, suspended judgment, 
and the use of checks or controls. 

B. Procedure—Light a candle 
about ¥4 inch long that has been 
placed in the bottom of a small 
basin or pan. A glass dish or 
basin would be better since it will 
let the pupil see more since the 
candle is below the top of the pan. 
Pour a small quantity of carbon 
tetrachloride down the side of the 
pan so that the bottom is covered 
to a depth of one-eighth of an inch. 
When the pupils were asked to 
explain why the candle went out 
the majority of them were help- 
less, 

The following series of experi- 
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ments were then performed after 
which the pupils were again asked 
to explain why the candle went 


out. 


1. A burning splint was put 


into a large test tube. 


2. The carbon tetrachloride was 
poured from the basin into 


the large test tube and a 
burning splint again inserted 
into the top of the test tube. 
3. A small quantity of the car- 
bon tetrachloride and a sim- 
ilar quantity of water were 
thrown on the blackboard. 


After these experiments, most 
of the pupils arrived at the solu- 
tion without much difficulty. It 
was then shown by a series of 
questions that the pupils could 
have thought out the answer for 
themselves had they been carefully 
observant and given themselves the 
time to think the problem through. 

Q. Why can the candle burn in 
air? A. Oxygen is present. 

Q. Why does the candle go 
out? A. No more or not enough 
oxygen is present. 

Q. What is present around the 
candle? A. Some gas which does 
not support combustion. 

Q. From where does the gas 
come? A. From the liquid. 

. What property does the 
liquid have? A. It vaporizes easily. 

When asked if they thought 
that water would act the same 
way there were varied responses. 
When asked how to solve the 
problem the class insisted on the 
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experiment. An i 
variation of the “capers, 
be performed by putting a is 
piece of dry ice in the basin a 
the burning candle, "a 
.- Outgrowths—This series, by set 
ting up a problem that is ve 
confusing to the uninitiated and 
then by demonstrating the answer 
gives the pupils the chance to 
make the cause and effect connec. 
tion by themselves. Then by show. 
ing that the cause may be sought 
for in the effect and frequently 
found, the necessity for careful 
observation and careful analysis 
has been made apparent. 


JOSEPH F. Castxa, cti 


Boys High School. i 


FORMING A CIVIL 
SERVICE CLUB 

The plight of the high school 
student approaching graduation has; f 
become, in recent years, indeed a 
sorry one. Faced by a dearth of | 
economic opportunities, and the 
possibility of contributing to his | 
own support if higher education į 
or training is desired, he soom g 
casts longing eyes in the direction J 
of a government position. Unfor: ' 
tunately, he is not alone in thi ' 
desire. The fifty-fourth annual bo i 
port of the United States Civet p 
Service Commission for the you : 
ending June 30, 1938 shows © f 
843,887 persons took examinati? E 
for 54,799 jobs last year. The ; 
the applicant’s chance of obtall | 
ing a position averages f° 
sixteen. Approximately the E 







sl 





jio holds true for city and state 
b ‘nations. 
In an attempt to meet the cry- 
seed for information and pre- 
ing € n, the Social Studies De- 
Per of Seward Park under- 
P p the formation of a civil serv- 
7 club. After a term of experi- 
mentation, facilitated by the active 
cooperation and helpful suggestions 
of J. Frank Sayre, Chairman, we 
finally evolved a program which 
appears to fulfill the requirements. 
We solved the problem of mem- 
bership enrollment by limiting it to 
seniors and arista members. This 
group represents a cross-section of 
those students most likely to benefit 
from joining such an organization. 
At the same time, enrollment is 

kept within reasonable figures. 
Speakers prominent in civil serv- 
ice circles are invited to address 
the group on different phases of 
the topic “opportunities for high 
school graduates in civil service.” 
The addresses are delivered on 
alternate weeks and there is a dis- 
cussion of the points of view pre- 
sented on following weeks. When 
the students have acquired a gen- 
eral knowledge of civil service, its 
method of operation, and the types 
of positions available, they are 
teady for the service of the pièce 
de résistance. From any one of 
j number of easily available civil 
service booklets, past questions are 
simeogtaphed and prepared for 
en at each meeting. As 
ain i enter the meeting 
» mey receive copies of the 


questions and at once begin to 
answer them. The review takes 
place on the blackboard, each stu- 
dent making his own corrections 
and keeping them in a looseleaf 
notebook kept solely for that pur- 
pose. We thus try to approximate 
actual examination conditions and 
questions. 

As a further aid, a civil service 
bulletin board is maintained on 
which all news relating to avil 
service is posted. Besides the pri- 
mary objective of the club, another 
aim is realized. The fact is brought 
home that, to a large extent, the 
questions on civil service examina- 
tions are a synthesis of such sub- 
ject as history, civics, English, and 
commercial arithmetic. What more 
potent motivation could be de- 
sired ? 

LEON SCHULMAN. 


Seward Park High School. 


SOME REASONS FOR THE POOR 
RESULTS IN THE COMPREHENSION 


OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Results of the reading lesson in 
the foreign language are very dis- 
couraging. This is often true de- 
spite the profound care with which 
we have motivated the lesson, and 
have prepared for pleasant and 
successful comprehension by previ- 
ous explanation of all (?) appart- 
ent difficulties. 

The purposes of the study below 
were to discover (1) whether the 
foreign words which are assumed 
by the authors of reading texts as 
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unnecessary tO explain because OF 
their similarity in form to English 
cognates are really recognizable 
by the students and (2) whether 
the students know the meaning of 
these English cognates. For exam- 
ple, given the Spanish word “se- 
reno,” can the pupils, in the first 
place, discern its relationship to 
“serene” and, secondly, do they 
know the meaning of the English 
word “serene” ? 

Three Spanish readers for begin- 
ners were selected because of the 
vocabularies at the beginning of 
each story which were to be mas- 
tered by the students before the 
actual reading. From the first five 
stories of each book, the writer 
selected words which the students 
were supposed to be able to recog- 
nize because of their similarity to 
the English cognates. Words 
spelled exactly alike in English 
and Spanish or differing in only 
one letter, were omitted. The 
test was then administered to two 
beginning Spanish classes during 
the final week of the term. The 
pupils of class X were second 
Janguage students; and those in 
class Y were first language stu- 
dents. “Repeaters” were not per- 
mitted to participate. Exact mean- 
ings of proper parts of speech 
were not demanded. To these same 
classes a second test was adminis- 
tered consisting of the English 
cognates of the Spanish words of 
test 1. The pupils were now re- 
quired to show their understanding 
of these English words, 
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me 
caning of © Meani,, TEE 
Span. "Sof 
Class X eae Eng. Conadi 
(2nd language f 


Pupils) 53 per cent 8 ; 
Class Y Perec : 
(1st language 

Pupils) 56 per cent 83 per cent 


For purposes of comparison, 
similar tests were devised from a 
popular Spanish reader intended 
for pupils of fourth term Spanish, 
The authors of this text book had f 
simplified the story by a “wide | 
use of synonyms logically asso- 
ciated with English words.” These 
words are not included in the $ 
vocabulary at the beginning of 
each chapter for it is taken for 
granted that the association can be 
made by the students. The tests 
were taken by two Spanish 4 f 
classes with the following results: {f 








TEsT I Test Il 
Meaning of Meaning of 
Span. words Eng. Cognates 
Class A 36 percent 62 percent — 
Class B 38 percent 70 per cent 


Although the marks in Test R 
(1st and 4th term classes) woul 
undoubtedly increase if tested a 
context with the rest of the stot 
yet the results are so low “7 
demonstrate one definite cause 
poor comprehension, especially i 
the texts for more advanced stU 
dents where many more new al A 
are introduced per page. Te 
ers and writers of text books ™ pi 
not assume that pupils know wa 
meaning of a word merely pecai 
of its similarity to some Eng“ 









often of low frequency. 
_ sor demu in Test II indi- 
re that even if pupils can asso- 
pin the foreign word with its 
papih cognate because of the 
similarity in appearance, to insure 
true comprehension, it is most es- 
sential that we discover whether 
the English cognate is merely a 
word that they had once seen or 
heard, or whether the pupils have 
a true conception of its meaning. 
The difference between the re- 
sults of Test II and Test I may 
be decreased by a definite in- 
tent to teach word building in 
Spanish, including a knowledge 
(even if only recognitional) of 
the relative prefixes and suffixes 
between the foreign language and 
English, plus a knowledge of a 
few of the more important changes 
(d-t; b-p; etc.) within the word. 
The fact that those who had had 
a previous language (class X) did 
not surpass those who had not 
had any previous training in dis- 
cerning such relationships, may 
Possibly be explained because of 
insufficient practice in observing 
these relationships, 
NOAH ABRAMOWITZ. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


SOCIAL DANCING 

One justification for extracurric- 
uar work has been that it is an 
extension of the curricular work, 
Xtracurricular work can be justi- 
3 In another way—it may mold 
Nd shape the curriculum, In the 


À Seward Park High School, the Ex- 






ecutive board of the General Or- 
ganization, popularly known as 
the G. O. Council, begged for so- 
cial dancing for boys and girls as 
part of the regular health educa- 
tion work. The difficulties that 
presented themselves were those of 
programming, because parallel peri- 
ods in health education for boys 
and girls were necessary, and of 
the disposition of the heterogene- 
ous class groups other than the 
term group desired, taking health 
education during the same period. 
The G. O. Council was promised 
careful consideration of the matter 
and fulfillment of their request if 
only it could be arranged. A solu- 
tion of the difficulties looked dubi- 
ous. But the difficulties were final- 
ly ironed out and last term social 
dancing began to be taught during 
the regular school day at Seward. 
Since the idea was an experi- 
ment, it was decided to try it in 
one term only. That resolved itself 
to the seventh term in preparation 
for the eighth term where dancing 
is almost a sine qua non for senior 
activities: seniors “tea-dance,” sen- 
iors “mid-term dance,” seniors 
“prom.” And the experiment was 
to be carried on for only seven 
weeks because syllabus require- 
ments, health inspection, and other 
duties had to be considered. 
Then social dancing began. Miss 
Mars, Chairman of the Girls 
Health Education Department ar- 
ranged with Mr. Ross, Chairman 
on the boys’ side, to send the 
seventh term boys to the girls 
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of student assistants who checked 
the attendance. Those girls who 
were not in the seventh term were 
sent out of the girls gymnasium 
to swimming and hygiene classes. 
Thus the road was clear. 


Each boy was given a mimeo- 
graphed sheet on which were stated 
the reasons for the course, the 
amount of work to be covered and 
a reminder of the need for co- 
Operation and courtesy in the new 
undertaking. The two teachers who 
were giving the social dancing 
course last term had themselves 
. taken work under the person 
whom they believed to be the best 
instructor of social dancing in the 
city. When they began the course, 
they expected to teach the waltz, 
foxtrot and shag. For lack of 
time, they did not, however, teach 
the shag. 


In the girls gymnasium the 
boys and girls were lined up and 
the steps and the correct dancing 
position were taught as they stood 
in line. After they seemed to 
know the steps, they were assigned 
to partners. There was no option 
as to whom a boy might pick as 
a partner. Even when the students 
were paired off to dance, they had 
to observe the pattern of the dance 
as taught. They were not per- 
mitted to deviate from it until the 
end of the course. To bolster 
their insistence on no deviation 
from the pattern until the steps 
were learned, teachers quoted as 
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ing: ‘aaa the term with the following re- 
The attitude of the oi sults: : 

tically all of whom c ould d; gg students failed no major 

casily guessed. The boys subjects 

might be thought to ha vi 56 pupils failed in one major 

the course lightly were m subject 

est in their efforts to Je Rites, 

a ils failed in two major 
dance and at nd of t Sap pup’ 


weeks every boy felt consid 
satisfaction with his achiey 
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39 pupils failed in three 
major subjects 


for he could dance. _ 


m Di 


The G. O. Council of 
which had asked for the cc 
was very much satisfied wi 
results and this term the cour: 
being repeated for the 
seventh term students. This 
two versions of the foxtro 
waltz, and the Lambeth Wal 
be taught. The teachers if 
Girls Health Education } 


19 pupils failed in four 
major subjects 


In view of the number of days 
absent, which ran from eight to 
forty days, the above scholastic 
record seems excellent and while 
it indicates that presence in school 
is very important it does not nec- 
essarily prove that there is a very 
: high degree of correlation between 
ment will each take Sami absence and scholastic attainment. 
social dancing. a However, of these same 256, 

BESSIE STOLZENBE Pia, i failed in Health 

: ail n. s means that ap- 

Seward Park High Schop proximately one quarter of E 
* Pupils who are absent excessively 
also fail in Health Education (as 
4 against 27% of the entire school 

Last year (1937-38), all f ie Fi ge Education) 
sences of eight days or more W tests, anc $ PENT that the 
investigated. During the coua home. This E Ra ziS 


| br | | 
-ang added incentive to our work 


the investigation, 269 suden 
° interv! “A x 

their parents were 1 mE n Preventing failures in Health 

Ucation, 


CORRELATION BETWEEN 
ABSENCE AND FAILURE 
IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Thirteen of these students i 
school before the close o: i 
term in June. Analysis was © 
of the school records of tha 


ANNA H. FINK, 
and High School. 


upils remaining at the close of 
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Most of us are familiar with — 







the usual methods of A . = * $ i4 A DA 


displays, posters, typewritten or 


mimeographed book lists, and book 
talks. Some of us have even no- 
ticed and rejoiced at the good 
influence of motion pictures on the 
reading of books by students. But 
few of us are aware of the many 
sources of free, or comparatively 
free, motion picture display ma- 
terial at our disposal. 

The Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., 
28 West 44th Street, New York 
City, Community Service Depart- 
ment, sends free to school librari- 
ans and English teachers, a copy 
of “Motion Picture and the Fam- 
ily,” a monthly illustrated pam- 
phlet on current movies, and also 
a pamphlet called, “Selected Mo- 
tion Pictures,” an evaluation of 
current films by west and east coast 
preview committees. When put 
up on the bulletin board, these 
attract much attention and elicit 
a great deal of student interest. 

The local R K O and Loew's 
theatres are another source of ma- 
terial. On request, research photo- 
graph exhibits are sent for use 
by libraries and schools. At the 
present time, exhibits on the fol- 
lowing movies are available: Marie 
Antoinette, which can be displayed 
with books of biography and his- 
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EERO Ae Y UIULIULL , 
Men with Wings, which can be 
used as a tie-up with books on 
aviation; Drums, with Sabu, which 
can be shown with books on India 
and, other far away places; and 
If I Were King, which can adver- 
tise the book by the same name. 
The Educational and Recreation- 
al Guides, Inc., Room 1418, 1501 
Broadway, New York City, will 
furnish, at a nominal cost: 


VOLUME 1, 1935 


Anna Karening 
Fang and Clay 


Last Days of Pompeii 
Les Misérables 


Mutiny On the Box 
Peter Ibbetson 
Scrooge 


Tale of Two Cities 


Three Musketeers 
1. MINIATURE STILLS 


The Good Earth 
Captains Courageous 
The Tale of Two Cities 


These make attractive displays. 


VOLUME 2, 1936 


As You Like It 


Daniel Boone 
Green Pastures 


2. GROUP Discussion GUIDES 
The Citadel 
Drums 
Gunga Din 
If I Were Kin g 
Marie Antoinette 
Men With Wings 
Sixty Glorious Years 
Victoria the Great 
These pamphlets describe how 
the film is made, contain questions 


Mary of Scotland 
Nine Days a Queen 


Winterset 


VOLUME 3, 1937 


Emile Zola 
on problems involved, and sug- 
ayu Good Earth 
gested activities as a follow-up of Heidi 


interest in these problems. In the 
case of The Citadel group, medi- 
cine and hospitalization plans are 
discussed. 


Maid of Salem 
Quality Street 


Strogoff) 

Stage Door 

Toast of New York 
Victoria the Great 
Wells Fargo 


3. PHOTOPLAY STUDIES 
Appreciative study outlines on 
As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, 
and others. 
The following back numbers of 
guides are available as single copies, 
in quantity, or by the series: 


Midsummer Nights Die 
niy 


Seven Keys to Bald pate 


Charge of the Light Brigade 
Last of the Mohicans | 


Plough and the Stars — 


Captains Courageous | 
p 


| Soldier and Lady (Michael 


i" 
In connection with this © a 
of reading stimulation, 4 


ibrari find 
nd librarians may 

i pamphlet, What Shall 
We Read About the Movies?, an 
annotated bibliography by William 
E. mir Chairman of the Commit- 
am | ee on Photoplay Appreciation of 
4 the National Council of Teachers 
| of English. The price of a single 
3 copy iS twenty-five cents; two to 
a ten copies, twenty cents. 
-Few school libraries and English 


i teachers 
E helpful 
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teachers can use all the display 
material above mentioned, but if 
selection is based on a considera- 
tion of [ocal needs and book avail- 
ability, the librarian or teacher will 
be gratified at the response of 
students to this means of reading 
stimulation. At any rate, such has 
been the experience of the writer. 
FANNIE DUBOFSKY. 
James Monroe High School. 


| EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


| AN OPEN LETTER TO ADOLF 
| HITLER, CHANCELLOR 
= | OF GERMANY 


a 


rs, 


{| From the Metropolitan Chapter 
| and Junior Auxiliary of the Amer- 
| ican Association of Teachers 
of German 


mals 
Moret 
RSS a 
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BANS. at 
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i We teachers of German in the 
E City of New York have observed 
f Yth unspeakable horror what you 
e and your followers have done to 
i Germany, once known as the Land 
Of Poets and Thinkers, 

You have destroyed its democ- 
‘acy, with all that it implies—free- 
m of speech, freedom of the 
Press, freedom of worship, free- 
f m to teach and to learn. 

g | Ou have destroyed all free or- 
f ~= 
be (At a Special meeting held on Novem- 


ang T 1938, the Metropolitan Chapter 


Unior Auxiliary of the American 
Assoc ‘ation of Teachers of German un- 


to 4 qusly_ adopted the’ above open letter 
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ganizations of labor and enslaved 
the German worker. 

You have attacked not only 
Jews, but Catholics and Protes- 
tants, who have been unwilling to 
accept the doctrines you and your 
followers are teaching. 

You have attempted to foist 
upon the German people a false 
doctrine of race, which you have 
used to justify the worst of iniqui- 
ties. 

You have driven into exile or 
shut up in concentration camps 
those who dissented from your 
practices, among them the greatest 
thinkers, poets, artists, musicians, 
scientists modern Germany has pro- 
duced. We need but mention 
Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, 
Albert Einstein, Ernst Toller, Sig- 
mund Freud, Max Reinhardt, as 
examples. You can find the com- 
plete list in the files of your secret 
police, 
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You have lately reached the 
depths of barbarism in the open 
pogroms which you have planned 
and instigated against the Jewish 
minority in Germany, and in your 
new decrees which leave those Jews 
who cannot migrate little recourse 
but starvation or suicide. In a 
word, you have acted in a manner 
which the President of the United 
States correctly characterized when 
he said: “I myself would not have 
believed that such things could 
happen in the twentieth century.” 

It may be asked: Why do we 
teachers of German continue to 
teach the German language, in 
view of the iniquities which you 
and your followers have commit- 
ted and continue to commit against 
civilization itself? Our answer is 
this: 

We are teaching German because 
it is the language of those millions 
of oppressed people in Germany 
who will one day manifest the hor- 
ror, which today they dare not 
express, by sweeping away your 
barbarous regime. Then Germany 
will once more take an honored 
place among the civilized nations 
of the world. 

We are teaching the German 
language because it is the language 
of the great men Germany has 
produced in the past — Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Beethoven 
—men who would find no place 
in present day Germany except in 
a concentration camp, 

Weare teaching the German lan- 


guage because the cultural achieve- 
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ments of Germany ar 


© pe | ; l 
and cannot be destroyeq et 


political regime, not even y oy 
present reign of horror and the 
ness. German culture js 
product. 

We are teaching the Ger 
language because we wish 
serve the finest and nobles, Prod. 
ucts of the German spirit agains 
that day when the German people 
will rise in their might and sw 


you and your followers into ob. | 


livion. 


We are teaching the Germa l 
language because of the great con. > 
tributions that German culture has f 


made to our own American civil. 
zation through its literature, music 
science, art, and its educational and 
social ideals. 2 


In conclusion we teachers of | 
German wish to inform you that d 
we bitterly resent those agents of i 
yours in the United States, who, f 


through such organizations as tht} 


German-American Bund, seek w | 


Stir up race hatred and to brett | 
down our democratic insti 
Together with the millions a 
Americans of German descent wo? 
loathe your regime, we shali 
pose them with every means at ° 

disposal. Hi 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL CONFERENCE oo 
New York University annou" f 
the Fifteenth Annual Junior-Se Í 
High School Conference to b€ i ; 
at New York University March i 
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TOLERANCE A 
rEACHIN S OBLEM IN 1939 
ing tolerance is a major 
f 1939 for American ed- 


fon,” said Commissioner of 
ucati ’ 


ation 
be ent issued at the Office of 
= cation, United States Depart- 


f the Interior. 
ae monet ate the New York 
> City Board of Education on its 
recent action to promote school 
| assemblies and instruction in gen- 
eral leading to racial and religious 
tolerance and understanding. 

“I commend the action of the 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion to the attention of school 
boards throughout the Nation. 

“It would be a serious error in 
judgment to assume that the peo- 
ple of the United States must 
defend themselves only against the 
military and economic pressure of 
totalitarian states. It is quite as 
important that we stren gthen the 
defense of our democratic ideas 
ey Practices against the inroads of 

"e doctrines which are so thor- 
oughly lacking in both scientific 
+ spiritual justifications. To un. 
Ti sy Bae is the historic 
FOne hund, 7 of our Nation. 
les o Geman er =) 
Mmmigrants peti- 
&tess for Permission to 
arate German ; 
nited States similar be Sods 
tons, 


: Con : 
Petitions, &tess rejected these 


Set up Sep 


a instead Congress had already 
side one township in every 


vee Ta N 






J. W. Studebaker in a. 


section in the Northwest Territory 
to provide funds for establishing 
schools to educate children of pi- 
oneers and immigrants. Each new 
state, as it was formed, set up a 
state school system to further in- 
sure the education and the Ameri- 
canization of the flood of immi- 
grants. 


“We speak of the United States 
as a great melting pot. Actually, 
every school is a melting pot re- 
fining human alloys with the ores 
of a common language and of 
common experiences. 


“Even in the midst of the tur- 
moil of the Civil War, Congress 
again acted to extend our educa- 
tional system and insure that this 
system would build a common 
heritage based on democratic habits 
and customs. Congress passed, and 
Abraham Lincoln signed, the Mor- 
rill Act which created our great 
system of land grant colleges and 
universities. These institutions also 
have proved bulwarks of democra- 
cy in a nation composed of repre- 
sentatives of nearly every race and 
nationality in the world. 

“The Office of Education has 
seen clearly that organized educa- 
tion in the United States is chal- 
lenged to prove its value as a 
democratiser. To help both teach- 
ers and parents as well as school 
children, the Office of Education 
has planned and launched a series 
of 26 nation-wide broadcasts which 
show the great contributions which 
men and women of various races 
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and nationalities have brought to 
our shores. 

“This series, called AMERICANS 
ALL—IMMIGRANTS ALL, tells 


not only the contributions of the _ 


English, the Scandinavian, Irish 
and Italian, French, the Nether- 
landers, and others, but also the 
interweaving of these contributions. 
It shows how, for example, the 
hymns brought by the English and 
Scotch colonists were converted by 
the genius of the Negro into 
spirituals; the spirituals were then 
used by composers of Russian Jew- 
ish and other origins as the basis of 
our finest modern music; this music 
is then played for us by orchestras 
composed of the sons and daught- 
ers of men and women of many 
races and nationalities. 


“This series of broadcasts has 
been created by the Office of Edu- 
cation with the codperation of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. Gilbert Seldes is writ- 
ing the scripts. Ninety-eight CBS 
stations present this program each 
week. Although the program 
comes on Sunday at 2:00 o'clock, 
this time proves no hindrance to 
use for school purposes, 


“The Office of Education is al- 
ready negotiating with representa- 
tives of the New York City public 
school system on ways and means 
by which this program can be 
used in the current campaigns to 
increase tolerance and understand- 
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ate, pe 


ing among the school 


the City of New York e Ji 


“Current Controversies map, 
Make 
programs scheduled within th 
few weeks of wide int A 
usefulness. The first of th 
devoted to the contributions a 
nation which has sent more ; 
migrants to the United States i 
any other—Germany. Thi, bt 
gram will be presented on Jan. 


Wo 
N 


ary 15. Of outstanding signif. | 
cance also will be ‘Jews in tef 
United States,’ to be presented o $ 


February 5. 


“I urge the members of schol $ 
boards, school officials, and teach | 
ers of the United States to gin} 
immediate attention to the problem f 
of adapting the school curriculums} 
and schedules to assure an adequat: | 
and meaningful treatment of tit) 
ideas, aims, and spirit of œf 
mocracy. There is no greater iss 
today before American education | 


or before the American people 
“I am glad to announce 
the values of this series © 


ICANS ALL — IMMIGR | 
or sch 


oot | 
ALL are being preserved f of 


room use. Each program is V 
recorded and within a shot 
I expect to announce the t 
which these records can 
able both for public address 
tem and phonograph use. 


“The Office of Education s 


ready to help school officia i 
school boards in every poss! 
to strengthen democracy.” 
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piLM PRODUCTION IN 
sCHOOLS INCREASING 

Within a few years, every school 
in the country will be making 
films of its own, Hardy R. Finch 
of the Greenwich (Connecticut) 
High School predicted at the an- 
qual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 
St. Louis, November 24-26, 1938. 
He based his statement upon a 
survey which showed that today 
over 200 schools are engaged in 
production of films. The produc- 
tions have included literary works, 
student-written scenarios, and pic- 
tures based on school and com- 
munity activities, local’ history, 
imaginary trips, health, safety, and 
guidance. 


Pupils derive many benefits from 
the making of school motion pic- 
tures, according to Miss Eleanor 
Child, also of the Greenwich High 
School, who reported that a school 


| film can be made for an initial 
Investment of $125, provided the 


broadcasts under the title of A E school has a school projector and 


Screen. This sum allows only for 
* second-hand camera, Miss Child 
explained. “In estimating the prob- 
able cost of a picture,” she said, 
fan ai an average of $6 per 
PE er of film, or four minutes 
ro ‘ning time. Funds for ex- 
P Ses are raised b i 
entertainment films kor by 


arging admissi 
ission to the 


Roper 


Hill, headmaster of the 









Illinois a oro 
ms Suggested that schools film 

their Shakespearean productions, 

using a silent camera. Sound re- 

cordings could be made separately 
and synchronized with the picture, 

he added. “The chief educational 
value of the talking picture tech- 
nique,” Mr. Hill said, “is that a 
good performance is jelled. It is 
available for the inspiration of 
hundreds of other directors and 
thousands of other youngsters. I 
believe it can and will be a great 
new educational tool.” 


Todd Schoo} fo; 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
LEAGUE 


The International Friendship 
League has been organized for the 
purpose of promoting better un- 
derstanding among the youth of 
the world through personal cor- 
respondence. It is non-political and 
non-sectarian. 

The League is officially recog- 
nized as the headquarters for in- 
ternational student correspondence 
and is endorsed by the Ministries 
of Education in 86 countries and 
territories and the Departments of 
Education in each of the forty- 
eight states. 

Because our present age, more 
than any other in the world’s his- 
tory, is intensely concerned with 
the problem of international rela- 
tions, parents and teachers recom- 
mend this system of creating 
world-mindedness. In addition to 
learning first-hand information from 
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all corners of the earth, students 
take a renewed interest in the civic 
life of their own country in an 
effort to describe it in an interest- 
ing manner to their new friends. 
More than 5,000,000 letters have 
been exchanged by boys and girls 
between ten and twenty-eight years 
of age. In almost all cases, the 


correspondence 
English. 

There is a small char oH 
list of foreign names and af | 
and those sending a self-add; 
stamped envelope to the 
headquarters, 41 Mt. Vernon 5 
Boston, Mass., will receive 
plete information. 
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IN THE ABYSM OF TIME 


By H. L. Silverman, with a 
Foreword by Dr. Elias Lieberman. 
Century, 1938. 


In Abysm of Time is the calm 
meditative verse of the philosopher 
rather than the singer. As Dr. 
Lieberman remarks in his Fore- 
word: “Mr. Silverman is naturally 
reflective rather than lyrical, an in- 
terpreter rather than a singer.” 
Thus it is natural to find Mr. 
Silverman writing a poem entitled 
The Philosopher dedicated to Prof, 
Morris R. Cohen, or another called 
Reflection in Poetry. 


In his critique on poetry, the 
author states: “Our poetry should 
somehow associate itself, for mu- 
tual sympathy and interpretation, 
with the diverse streams of social 
and philosophical thought.” Judg- 
ing the author’s poetry by these 
standards, we find that he does 
not abide closely by his own dicta. 
He is more concerned with meta- 
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physical probings of his soul 
the conflict and distress ra 
around him. 

We do not feel that Mr. Si 
man is entirely consistent wh n 
states: “A large naturalism, y 
vigor, with certain idealistic § 
eralizations, with a gentle rac 
ism, a calm and cultured hon 
—with these, poets today ought 
concern themselves.” This sott 
philosophic confusion can “ 
lead to a paradoxical outlook 
life. It may account for the p° 
hovering between the real and 

We feel that Mr. sive in tion and ‘eee ont 
on the right track when inves fall tings 
clares: “There should be 4° ae rs meng r 
creasing concern with the P p r definition, Dr Paan ae 
A closer observation of the P Some i p 
world about him, should end tics See non-mathe: 
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his poetry with more virility ' d 
universality, 

SARAH THORWALD STIEG” 
Thomas Jefferson High school: 
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, EDUCATION AND SOCIAL TRENDS 
be „`$ 


McClusky. World Book Compnay. 

This volume is a study of the 
relationship between social trends 
and educational change. The au- 
thors point clearly to the ways in 
which social movements are im- 
pinging upon the school. They 
note the following tendencies as 
influencing in some ways the direc- 
tion and growth of our education- 
al institutions: 

1. Concentration of economic 
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and strain of living in the con- 
temporary world. 


4. The struggle for some sort 
of international coöperation. 


5. Shift of population both lo- 
cal and national. 


6. The influence of the machine 


on the types and numbers of 
occupations, 


7. Growing conviction on the 
part of the masses of the desirabil- 
ity of education. 


8. Discovery, by pressure groups 
that the school is a handy instru- 
ment for controlling and directing 
the ideas of children, 


What are the implications for 
education in these social forces? 
The authors are not too detailed on 
this point but the suggestions they 
make, some of them already func- 
tioning in the schools, are im- 
mensely valuable. The increasingly 
competitive unscrupulousness of 
modern business demands more 
courses in consumer education de- 
signed to protect the consumer 
against those who would exploit 
him for personal advantage. The 
disintegrating effect of modern civil- 
ization upon the life of the child 
points to the need for in some 
way integrating the child when his 
home and community life fail to 
do so. Creative use of leisure, vo- 
cational guidance, adult education 
on a wider and more intelligently 
planned scale, Propaganda-resistant 
education—these are some of the 
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antidotes Suggested to 
least, ameliorate the ve = af 
very ominous tendencies 7 and 
planless economy has ikt ich, 
upon us, loog 


There is no Promise helg f 
that if the school adopts alj sa 
plans it will stave off ding 
Society, too, has a Substantial 
in this task of ha 


FNESSING they 
blind forces in the interests of i, 


common good. But the schoo} k 
and must do some of these thing 
if it is to discharge its own duy 
towards society and if it is to jus 
tify its own existence as a Critical 
and intelligent preparation for liv. 
ing the good life. The schools 
need not, as some of our forward 
looking colleagues suggest, become 
the spearhead of revolt against the 
present order, nor need they serve 
the interests of any special clas 
But certainly they can meet the 
challenges which the larger sociey 
has raised and bring the child : 
closer and more realistic M 
with life as he will have to f# 
it in a short while. ii: 
The authors have done oi ; 
didly simple and effective pie 
work here.We sometimes ae t 
tend to lose sight of the fores oi 
the trees. A book like this brine” 
back simply and forcefully t° y 
real nature of the role w 
to play and to the magnitude 
the issues in which we an at 
pupils are intimately and 16 


cably, if sometimes obscurely 
volved, 


A. H. “i 
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THE TREATMENT OF MILITARY HISTORY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SYLLABUS AND 
TEXT-BOOKS 


With the rule of might and 
militarism being substituted once 
more for reason and peace, it is 
pertinent to inquire to what ex- 
tent our school curriculum and 
text-books, particularly in connec- 
tion with the study of history, are 
fostering the militaristic temper. 
A sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee on History Text-books1 has 
therefore undertaken an investiga- 
tion of the attitude of the ele- 
mentary school history syllabus and 
of a typical set of history text- 
books2 to the question of war and 
peace. 

It might be inquired why a 
high school body of teachers under- 
took a study of the elementary 
School syllabus and texts. The 
teacher of the social sciences in 
the high schools has a right, in- 
deed a duty, to know what is 
n the lower grades. 
an intelligently pro- 
ceed to realize the objectives set 
for the high schools, he must 


© acquainted with the aims set 
—— 


t Ap Pointed by the Executive Commit: 
Hi Of the Association of Teachers of 
‘story in th 
2 


x e City of New York. 
eynolds and Taylor, Required His- 
tory, 4A to 8B, N. Y. Noble & Noble. 


Before he c 


for the elementary schools. He 
must know whether the elementary 
schools are, on the whole, giving 
a true or distorted picture of the 
past and of the present. He must 
be aware of the kind of emphasis 
that has been placed on the teach- 
ing of the social studies in the 
grades below. As Profesor Ernest 
Horn has stated, ‘The teacher of 
the Social Studies in any grade 
has a tight to know the nature of 
the efforts to educate children in 


the preceding grades.3 The report 
follows herewith. 


THE SYLLABUS 

For the most part, this commit- 
tee does not find any undue em- 
phasis on the military aspects of 
history. In fact, there is evident 
a salutary attempt to foster a Spirit 
of tolerance, peacefulness, and 
neighborliness throughout the syl- 
labus. In presenting the aims of 


teaching history the syllabus states 
as “Aim 4... 


The ethical aspects of the 
movement for world peace and 





` Methods of Instruction in the Social 


Studies, 1937, Report of the Commis- 


sion on the Social Studies, Part XV. 
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the reduction of armaments are 
most significant. The tremen- 
dous impetus given this move- 
ment by the World War 1s 
perhaps the most important as- 
pect of contemporaty history 
that can be presented to school 
children.” o 
The syllabus carries out this aim 
with a fair degree of success. So- 
cial history is given some atten- 
tion. Military history is very much 
in evidence, to be sure. However, 
to underemphasize it or omit it 
would be just as serious a distor- 
tion as to overplay it. It may be 
added, parenthetically, that milita- 
ry history does not, per se, pro- 
mote a militaristic frame of mind 
in our students. On the contrary, 
war history may provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the teacher 
to bring out the sheer wasteful- 
ness, horror, and futility of most 
wars. The development of a belli- 
cose frame of mind and the glori- 
fication of war depend upon the 
teacher and the teaching process 
as well as upon the curriculum. 
We submit, however, that a course 
of study that is overburdened with 
the story of wars tends to create a 
distorted picture of the march of 
history. The child, subjected to 
such a view of the past, begins to 
feel that war is the normal con- 
dition of affairs and becomes, in 
consequence, fair bait for war- 
mongering propagandists. As 
Ernest Horn has put it, “History 
giving great space to the undeni- 
able heroism of soldiers and sail- 


6 


ors in war is prima facie militar. 
istic. It indoctrinates by selection 
and emphasis.” 1 

It is therefore important that a 
history course of study be well 
balanced. A good course of sty dy 
should emphasize the peaceful aç. 
complishments of man rather than 
his predatory ones. The follow. 
ing is an outline of the syllabus 
as it relates to military or nop. 
military phases of history. 


4A—tThere is very little military 
history to be found in this grade, 
Its purpose is to give the pupil a 
picture of early New York in the 
time of the Dutch settlement. The 
emphasis is definitely social rather 
than military. 


4B—Discoverers and Explorers: 
the Norseman, Marco Polo, Col- 
umbus, Vespucius, Magellan, Cap- 
tain Cook, Livingstone and Stan- 
ley, Peary, Amundsen. | 


5—Explorers in American his- 
tory: Ponce de Leon, Cortez, De 
Soto, etc. Also, the period of 
colonization. ‘The story of Roget 


Williams stresses tolerance; the : 
topic on the Quakers affords 40 | 


0 
opportunity to stress 4 love 
peace. 


‘ is 

5B—The work of this ae 

in need of revision. Its eP En p 
is disproportionately on m 


ith te 
history. It concerns itself wit A: 


period in American history = g l 


ap 
the beginning of the Feo iog 
Indian War through the 


* Ibid., p. 93. 





of the Constitution. There is not 
social history here. Out 

enoug ' . : 
of 45 periods devoted in this 
grade to the study of history, 28 
deal with war—French and Indian 
War (9 periods), Revolutionary 
War (19 periods). 

6A—American history from the 
beginning of Washington’s admin- 
istration through the Civil War. 
The work of this grade is well 
balanced. The War of 1812 is 
given only 4 periods while 6 
periods are devoted to Jefferson, 
the Louisiana Purchase, and the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 
6B—American history from the 
close of the Civil War to the 
present. 

Grade aims 6 and 8 are sig- 
nificant: “To have the pupils 
appreciate the magnitude of the 
World War by emphasizing the 


large number of combatants, and 
the enormous loss of life and 
property caused by the use of 
modern implements of warfare. 
To picture the World War and 
its effects in such a way that 
the pupils will feel the desire 
to see justice substituted for 
force in international relations.” 


There is no need to go into 
any further gtade-by-grade analysis 
of the syllabus. From what has 
already been presented, it can be 
seen that our New York City syl- 
labus does not disproportionately 
harp on military history. 

The following quantitative study 
of the syllabus bears out our con- 
tention that while there is room 
for improvement in the matter of 
a greater emphasis on man’s peace- 
time achievements, the syllabus 
does not over-stress military affairs. 


TABLE I 


UANT 
Q ITATIVE ANALYSIS OF History SYLLABUS oF ELE 


MENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF NEw York City 
Reve In War Non-War Peace 
lre 

Rides ten ~ (24) 7 (29%) 16 (66%) 1 (5%) 

Ons to be devoted.. 90 (25%) 241 (71%) 9 (4%) 
With a y; 
vie i i i i 
the Ba w toward improving the economic motives of minor- 


S, we submit the follow- 
commendations: 


l; 
A fuller treatment of how the 


Unite S 
tates has avoided 
by arbitration, ba 


Ing re 


` A more reali 


stic treatment of 
© Causes of 


war, particularly 


yy a 


ity groups of landowners, mer- 
chants, bankers, manufacturers, 
and so forth. 


3. A more thorough explanation 


of the influence of propaganda 
in creating wars. Provision 
should be made, even at the 
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elementary school level, for the 
more critical reading of news- 
papers. 

4, Less details of military history 
to be included, with greater 
emphasis on the essential futil- 
ity of most wars. 


5. A fuller treatment of the peace 
movement. 


6. More social history. A greater 
emphasis on the normal pur- 
suits of man in time of peace. 


The following are some con- 
crete suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the syllabus along the 
lines laid down herein.1 


“Grade 3B—A study of In- 
dian life with emphasis on social 
relationships... To present the 
social relationships of a primi- 
tive community in such a way 
as to enable the pupils to under- 
stand better the complex rela- 
tionships of the community in 
which they live.” 

One of the most serious social 
problems is the achievement of 
peace. The failure of the red 
man to achieve a condition of per- 
manent harmony and peace be- 
tween different tribes, the constant 
inter-tribal warfare, and its influ- 
ence on Indian history should be 
noted. We think the attempt to 
study the social aspects of Indian 
life is a very desirable activity. 








*The words in quotation marks are 
from the syllabus. Those not in quota- 


tion marks are the suggestions for im- 
provement, 
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“Grade 5A—2. To have the 
pupils appreciate the difficulties 
of climate, topography, distance 
and Indian hostility (Italics 
ours) that the explorers haq to 
overcome.” 


The problems of peace are Close. 


ly related to racial toleration. Ist 


it not also desirable, in connection 
with a study of Indian hostili 
to note the reasons for this hos. 


tility lest the children develop a 


distorted picture of the Indian? 
The feeling of racial snobbishness, 
instilled in children toward the 
Indian, is later easily transferred 
toward other races. 


“SA—Aims in Teaching His- 
tory... 4. What is the ethical 
aspect of the topic? 6. To pre- 
sent the accounts of the explor- 
ations in such a way as to stimu- 
late the pupils’ interest in the 
romance of exploration, to satis- 
fy their desire for stories of 
high adventure, and to ali 
the appreciation of heroic a 
ership . . . Cortez, De Soto, 
Pizarro.” 


These men_ robbed, enslaved 
and murdered the American re 
Exploitation should be cons! pe 
from the ethical as well as 
the romantic angle. 


“6A—War of 1812. Ati 
standing difficulties . . aite fot 


of causes omits our 


are: 
Canada. "B. Events of the W 


a? 


burning of Washington.” 





d 
g 
f 


To teach that the English burned 

hington without stating the 
xm ation, Our burning of the 
Soe parliament buildings in 
ca (Toronto), inculcates unnec- 
oo prejudice toward England 
and distorts history. 


“D. Results of the war.”—Chil- 
dren should be taught that the war 
was a stalemate in a naval and 
military sense and a failure in 
‘that we did not achieve our ob- 
jectives, a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the seas 
and the annexation of Canada. 


“6B—XI. The World War...” 


Nothing is said about the economic 
factors involved. 


“XII. Present movements for 
world peace . . , (about 3. peri- 
ods).” Much more than three 
periods should be devoted to this 
Vital topic. The League of Na- 
tions is not even mentioned in the 
syllabus at this point. Special 
lessons should be devoted to the 
tea ing of the evils of war. 


to ‘ages Conditions that led 
e evol z >» P 
factors ution. Economic 


» Such as influence of land 


COmnan} Tr . 
Panies and British interference 


with colonial currency, 


are unmen- 
tioned. 


V. “Slavery and disunion.” The 
economic basis of the Civil War 
is referred to only inferentially, 
Questions like tariffs or influence 


of western lands are Omittted alto- 
gether, 


“8B—VII. The World War— 
4. To give an understanding of 
the events that forced the United 
States into the war”. Does not the 
word, forced, imply that we had 
no alternative but had to enter 
the War? Are historians agreed 
upon this interpretation? 


THE TEXT-Booxs 


The committee made a study of 
the most widely used1 set of text- 
books in the elementary schools of 
New York City, Required History 
by Reynolds and Taylor. It is 
Our conclusion that the text-book 
shows a greater disposition to em- 
phasize military history than the 
syllabus. Our findings are sum- 
marized in the following table. 





* According to the 1937 requisitions 


to the Bureau of Supplies of the Board 
of Education. 
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TABLE II 


CES TO WAR AND PEACE IN REYNOLDS AND TAYLOR 
REFEREN neamen Hisromy—4A. BB 


Method of Reference 

1 
Name of people... E ma 
Pictures and maps... x 

5%) 
Quotations iee 129 p- 
Average of above OMS... we 

i o 

Paragraph headings u . 499 ( 


End of Chapter materials 


A. Game of famous sayings 
(ZB 20d BA) mn 


B. Matching games (8B) 
C. Diagnostic test and 


remedial treatment... 126 (28%) 


D. Review of historical 


BETIS cetsmmssnsserinnrnnean 90 (23%) 

Average of end of chapter me 
MUA aoaaa 

Grand Average of abote... 32.7% 


Items on War 


19 (68%) 
17 (37%) 


Peace, Conciliation 
D 


Non-war or bad results of wap 
334 (58%) 9 (1%) 
575 (70%) 24 (3%) 
146 (50%) 14 (5%) 

62.5% 3.5% 
1,408 (72%) 43 (3%) 

9 (32%) 

29 (63%) 

307 (69%) 9 (2%) 

299 (75%) 10 (2%) 
59.75% 1.25% 
64.7% 2.6% 





The following table indicates 
that the fault lies, not in the desire 
of the text-book writers to ignore 
the plan of the syllabus, but rather 
in the execution of the details. 


TABLE III 


QUANTITATIVE COMPARISON OF 
N.Y.C. SYLLABUS IN HISTORY 
AND REYNOLDS AND TAYLOR: 
REQUIRED History 4A to 8B 


Syllabus (5A to 8B) 
Number of lessons 


War 25% 
Non-war 71 % 
Peace 4% 


Text-book (5A to 8B) ) 
Number of Paragraph headings 
25% 

72% 
270 


Thus it will be seen Far 
comparison of paragraph wi 
in the text-book with topic a 
ings in the syllabus that the 
book writers while following i 
plan of the syllabus a : 
many trivial military deta! p! ite 
as names of Se o esr 
and generals, and neglect 
significant questions of mi BE, 
causes and results, Hardly 





slyinb 


fe 


t occasionally in connection 
od the World War, is there a 
with n of the horrible futility, 
mentio costs in lives and men, of 
s g wars our country 
te ht. In their attempt to in- 
E e story of a particular war 
rA an aura of reality the text- 
k writers are indeed often 
guilty of a distortion. For the 
net result is to glorify and roman- 
ticize what is really frequently 
‘ignoble and drab. 

The following are the recom- 
mendations made by this commit- 
tee on the basis of its study of the 
above mentioned text-books. It 
will be noted that many of these 
suggestions over-lap those made 
for the improvement of the syl- 
labus. However, in the interest 
of clarity, it was thought wiser 
to deal with them separately, 


1. Causes of wars—Do not omit 
or under-emphasize the economic 
Causes, The argument that eleme. 
tary schoo] children cannot under- 
economic factors is un- 


t is quite possible to 


t we are helping to 


Oster fictional literature with his- 
torical b 


hist acxgrounds, certainly not 
a pa, oen effectively states the 
i ap © remarks that “There 


un Ortunate tendency to be 


1 


n their requi 
historica] ‘ quirements of 


Ccu 


intended 


‘acy when the books 
dents, : 


Of immature stu- 


fication. 'S IS quite without justi- 


> NOt only are first impres- 


yy a 


sions lasting, but younger chil- 
dren have neither the knowledge 
nor the training in critical methods 
to protect themselves from any 
distortion.” 1 

2. Effects of wars—Point out 
the awful cost in money, 
culture, and so forth of most wars. 
With the exception of the treat- 
ment of the World War, very 


little attempt is made to do this 
vital job, 


3. Description of wars—Do not 


glorify wars. Battles are often 
painted as conflicts between heroes 
and villains. Such wars, as the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
and the Spanish-American War, 
are all presented as justifiable 
attempts to right irremediable 
wrongs. Findings of recent schol- 
arship on the other side are rarely, 
if ever, included in the text. 

4. Treatment o f the Peace 
Movement — Considerably more 
space must be devoted to this 
topic. Inadequate attention has 
been devoted to the attempts of 
societies, individuals, and nations 
to inculcate the proper ideals of 
peace. 

5. Social History—Devote more 
attention to social history. There 
is not enough material on how 
our people lived, their homes, their 
food, their clothes, their amuse- 
ments, education, and religion, 

ABRAHAM GEDULDIG. 
Haaren High School. 

ABRAHAM MARGOLIES. 
Evander Childs High School, 


—— eee, 


' lbid., p. 289, 


lives, 
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pS A UG tee l 
CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF TEXTBOOK WRITERS» 


of content, or the technical 
of the place and function 
cational equipment, except as thes. 
problems seem to be relat i 
possible pressures brought 
the writer to influence the 
of his work. 
Although I am aware that + 
record shows rather plai aly ir 
specific instances that -Pressures 
have been exerted with SUCCES 
the past, I can offer no : 
evidence from my OWN experien 
that pressures have been suc 
fully exerted either upon me | 
textbook writer or upon 
To speak fra cly, how 
ever, I believe that all textk 
writers are conscious of the 
ence of pressure grouj 
they write; and therein lies, in 
judgment, the real danger tc 
sonable freedom in textbook 1 
ing. For the timid, this i 
serious; for the less timid, 1 
of course, not so serio 1S. du 
conclude that this interference, 
or imagined, 


When John M’Culloch in 1787 
= wrote what appears to have been 
the first textbook in American 
history for school use, he undoubt- 
edly was confronted with certain 
problems. But, so far as we know, 
he was not greatly troubled. True 
he was a pioneer, but since his 
book of slightly over 200 pages 
yas little more than a series of 
lisconnected papers, without illus- 
tations (except for a folded map) 
and without educational equipment, 
we may assume that organization 
was not for him a major problem. 
And since he appears to have 
lifted more than 100 pages from a 
reader compiled by Noah Webster 
—even printing those pages ap- 
parently from the same type used 
in printing Webster's book, we 
may guess that there were also 
other matters that did not trouble 
M’Culloch. | 

As you can well imagine and 
as some of your members know 
from experience, numerous prob- 
lems present themselves to the 
textbook writer of today. It is 
my understanding, however, that 
it is not the purpose of this meet- 
ing to discuss such major problems 
as the selection of content, the or- 
ganization of content, the space 
allotment of content, the accuracy 





* Paper read before the Association 
of Teachers of History in New York 
City on December 17, 1938. 
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mference of that circle, al- 
ef it can and must be en- 


d that the selection 
of content is a highly subjective 
matter, he can readily understand 
why the weight of past practice 
robably lies too heavily on the 
hand that writes. 

Even though the textbook writer 
may possess a pretty clear-cut phi- 
losophy of the “new history,” he 
departs slowly from the accepted 
way of his predecessors in the se- 
lection of content. 
the important matter of organiza- 
tion, he frequently lacks the cour- 
age to go the full length of his 
= convictions. On the other hand, 

the situation is not hopeless, for 
= progress has been made. 
_ American history — ce 
details of war—has 
_ and more space has been 
y to the peace m 
ys men live by in a 
Periodically rests from 
conflict. Gradual] 





been relegated, 


ar are receiving less 
are the colonial peri- 
age of discovery and 
er against these 
One finds some 
troducing a so. 
Ontent Virtually 
decades ago, not to 
harp upswing in the 
nd of economic his- 
ts way into some of 

e relative im- 
d as against the 


comes from 4 
sources only would be erronco® 
Forward-looking textbook wii 
have teachers to contend hie. 
and rightly. It must be quite 0” 
ous that a textbook writer ij a 
freely go too far ahead of W 
the composite teacher of His ; 
seems to want. i 
—not necessarily viciou 
and it is difficult to €x 


and 


ci 
l and Cultura] Cc 





yew zests upon the judgment of 
the writer, and what is equally 
important the extent to which a 
theme is developed is left to that 
same judgment, According to a 
study made by Dr, Michael Levine, 
some textbook writers in American 
history have on a comparative basis 
performed well, while others have 
performed less satisfactorily, if 
their work is measured in terms 
of space given to some major 
problems of contemporary Ameri- 
can life.l That the emphasis is 
shifting in American history texts 
is beyond dispute, but the ways 
in which it shifts vary greatly from 
book to book. Some Writers are 
conservative; others find it con- 
venient not to change; and those 
who want to introduce new em- 
phases because they believe the 
times call for them are, as has 
been intimated, uncertain of the 
reception they will receive from 
teachers. 


And if one gets by the teacher, 
he still has the pupil to consider 
in the selection of content, as one 
example will illustrate. In April 
of this year, a letter was received 
from a high-school pupil in one 
of our large eastern cities inquir- 
ing why we had not given more 
than “a few isolated references to 
the aborigines” in our textbook. 
I answered the inquiry with me- 
ticulous care, pointing out that 





* Michael Levine, “Social Problems in 
American History Textbooks,” Proceed. 
ings of the Middle States Association of 
History Teachers (1935), 61-70. 
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there were at least 20 aan 
to the Indians, including one illus- 
tration and several ea 
ferences both in certain rea ing 
exercises and in the — 
Library” suggested in the see 
dix. I explained that under 

the Indian was 4 
cycle system, rar aa 
favorite theme from kinderg i 
through grade V and again a 
junior high school in gy =f 
systems. I also suggeste i 
under the circumstances there wer 
unquestionably other pres 1 = 
themes that might more justifia 3 
be emphasized at the senior-hig - 
school level. In addition, I pre- 
pared a generalization for = 
pupil based upon a comparison © 
the space devoted to the Indian in 
what were then the eleven most 
recent American history textbooks, 
which indicated clearly that the 
Indian was making another “Jast 
stand.” In conclusion, I promised 
the correspondent that we would 
no longer discriminate against the 
Indian by excluding him from the 
index. 

Leaving for the moment both 
the teacher and the pupil, attention 
is directed to two annoying issues: 
the conflicting sectional interests of 
a country of our size and the so- 
called controversial issues. That 
these issues have loomed large in 
the past may be attributed in part 
to the sectional nature of our 
country, in part to the heterogene- 
ous character of our population, in 
part to the conservative outlook 
of our controlling economic over- 
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lords, and in part to our tra di. 
tional policy of nationalism, Lest 
we forget these heritages, Special 
interest groups—economic, Social 
and political—are organized to 
preserve the status quo. No text. 
book writer can be wholly unmind. 
ful of these traditional forces that 
have shaped the American way of 
life and thought. If he will not 
sell his soul to these interests as 
some apparently have done1 he 
frequently seeks refuge under the 
cloak of vague and harmless gen- 
eralities, or completely omits 4) 
reference to the dynamite-laden 
issues, or resorts to the “on the 


one hand and on the other hang” 


approach of a late but not espe- 
cially lamented magazine. Dark 
as the past has been as reflected 


1 See for this and other phases of this | 
problem “Public Utilities’ Propaganda | 


”? . . Re- 
in the Schools,” Editorial Researc 
ren (Washington, June 28, 1928), 


553-70; “A Study of Patriotic Props | 


j ice, VII, No. 

da,’ Information Service, NG 

3 (New York, May 5, 1928) a 
Howard K. Beale, Are American 


ers Free? (New York, 1936), XI; g 
sie L. Pierce, Civic Attitudes m on 
can School Textbooks (Chicago, j 


; e 
- ; Pierce, Public Opinion ai 
Teaching l of History (New 
1926), VI and VII; Pierce ae 
Organizations and the Civic 


pk 
Youth (New York, 1933); s ol fb 


Knowlton, ‘Politicians, Teach (jut 
Schoolbooks,” Scribner's d 


er 
3 f, 
1934), 421-24; H. U. Faulkngh oy, | 


verted American History, 33740 


f ; 





‘ctive state legislation (which 
e instances if literally en- 
would remove from our 

the textbook of every 
classrOOr oti d also as 

table historian) and 

ya d in the witch-hunting activ- 
a the Hirshfield Committee 
Ee a York City fifteen years 
- and in the Chicago “hear- 
ings” under Mayor Thompson ten 
years agol—dark as this past has 
been, I believe that we have come 
upon more liberal times, if only 
temporarily. Something significant 
has happened to America since 
the Great Depression: the old tin 
gods do not shine with the same 
luster. Whether it is lack of 
money, whether it is the felt ne- 
cessity of concentrating fire on 
the reformers at Washington, or 
whether liberalism under the con- 
stant barrages of the New Deal 
has perceptibly widened the out- 
look of the man in the street, the 
professiona] patriotic societies and 
z various vested interests 
or the mome 
their attention 
them to be 


in restt 
in som 
forced 


have 
nt at least turned 
to what appear to 
More important mat- 


aE § believe that the slight 
T 
a zation of the Americki 


which 
Produc „e „7 PPears to 


be a by- 
ct of the New Deal y 


teflected has been 


IN recent textboo 
ht talman, Setool Huata POY posible, for eres 
7 t 5 ` . = > 
ee tees 1938), OF the tet Out Sh books with ted covers with- 
rather ineffectual “study di se E *Voking too man rotests and 
school history books ste ent j But i 
; of its for raph y AaS ttan ; 

a y het of this MOn? piu historian Ly Enough, the liberal 


in Sool 
Harrison C. Thomas a) 435-30) 
tion, II (September, 1935): 


teckon be aS yet another force to 
~a difficult one be- 





cause of its surreptitious nature. 
But let Howard K. Beale briefly 
tell of this sordid phase of the 
publishing business. “Recently,” 
wrote Dr. Beale in 1936, “the 
agent of a large and reputable 
house was caught red - handed 
spreading personal libel about the 
author of a rival firm’s history 


-text who is one of the greatest 


of our historians. There was 
evidence that he was acting under 
instructions from the regional of- 
fice of the firm.” 2 Despite illib- 
eral forces always at work, I þe- 
lieve there is evidence that Amer- 
ican schools and those directly 
responsible for them are slowly 
coming to a realization that sooner 
or later they must face the realities 
of a sorely tried country. When 
the president of the Idaho Society 
of the S. A. R. states, as he is 
quoted as saying in 1923, that 
“discussion of controversial sub- 
jects has no place'in a history; 
it should not be found in a single 
school in the United States,” he 
is talking through his hat to put 
the case mildly.3 The days of 
laissez-faire are fast passing. Smil- 
ing administrators do not appear 
to smile quite so broadly. They, 
or rather some of them, have been 
reading some of the reports of 





* David Hirshfield, Report on Investi 
gation of Pro-British History Text-Books 
in Use in the Public Schools of the City 
of New York (New York, 1923); Wil. 
liam H. Thompson, “Shall We Shatter 
the Nation's Idols in School Histories?“ 
Current History, XXVII (February, 
1928), 619-25. 

* Beale, op. cit., 277. 

* Quoted by Faulkner, QP. cit, 343, 
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the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s Commission on the Social 
Studies or the monographs of the 
National Education Association's 
Educational Policies Commission. 
Gradually school administrators are 
beginning to sense that an ostrich- 
like social education is getting us 
exactly nowhere and actually is 
doing harm. They are beginning 
to say: “Perhaps, after all, social 
realities must be faced in the class- 
room; and if we are to do this, 
we must have tools fashioned for 
= the new job.” Is this too optimistic 
a view to take? 


The little objective data at hand 
would seem to indicate that both 
teachers and textbook writers should 
take heart. “Liberal” teaching is 
apparently favored today, accord- 
ing to the very recent report of 
a survey of lay opinion in Penn- 
sylvania conducted by Drs. Mort 
and Cornell of Teachers College 
and Hinton of Dartmouth Col- 
lege.1 Based upon a question- 
naire technique, the results show 
that parents are 64 per cent 
“liberal” in respect to ‘What 
Should Our Schools Do?” as 
against a reported 76 per cent 
for teachers and 79 per cent for 
school administrators, It appears, 
for example, that a majority of 
each group believes that schools 
should be free to ascertain the facts 

*See news item, “Parents Favor ‘Lib- 
eral’ Teaching,” in New York Times, 
December 4, 1938. The full report of 


this study has not, at this writing, been 
published, 
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and to discuss the facts involyeg in 
controversial issues, that Social. 
studies teachers should emphasize 
certain contemporary Problems 
more and traditional subjects jiss 
It is interesting to note also that 
although most parents did not pe, 
lieve that the danger of commun. 
ism in this country was great 
enough to warrant the blotting Out 
of a study of Russia, they did feel 
that so-called radical lecturers ought 
not to be permitted to air their 
views on high-school assembly pro. 
grams. 


Akin to the issue of sectional. 


ism in the writing of American 
history textbooks is that close 
cousin, provincialism. Obviously, 
a textbook writer should be as far 
above a provincial outlook as it 


is humanly possible to be. He 


will, however, be reminded from 
time to time, either by schoolmen 
or by chambers of commerce, that 
he has not given this or that city 
its place in the sun or that he his 
written in too complimentary 4 
fashion (even though accurate his 
torically) about a rival comm aij 
A textbook writer in the field s 
American history is concerned W! : 
a given community only to the S 
tent that a given community 
contributed significantly to i, 
velopment of the story of Am s 
He is not writing local hisop ; 
is he concerned with peis he 
ties of the present; and, W! 


og 


z ° Sl c 
Before leaving this co” 





ishe 
full backing of liberal publis aes 


- ress" 
he must resist these local P” s 


¢ the effect of conflicting sectional 
Or ts and the existence of con- 
eal issues, may I say that no 

xtbook writer should consciously 
z guilty of injecting propaganda 
into his writings. 

Reference should be made to 
one other correlative problem. A 
textbook, it goes without saying, 
should be as accurate as it 1s possi- 
ble to make it. But accuracy is 
relative. What may have been rea- 
sonably accurate in 1920 in a text- 
book account of a given theme 
may not be accepted scholarship 
today. And, of course, at no time 
is the admonition to “tell the truth 
optimistically” acceptable by schol- 
arly standards. To keep abreast 
of current scholarship is extremely 
dificult, and yet the textbook 
writer ought to do it. Generally 
speaking, however, he falls far 
short of the ideal. He tends to live 
E Fak and too long by the old 
on this Pir a 
published ber a a vas 
examined 53 age oe “5° 
hi secondary American 
story texts published in the 33- 
year period from 1897 to 1930, 


trov 


Wri . 

Ea incorporated into their 
n . 

and cw findings, emphases 


tou t <Wpoints made available 
8n research in the 35-year 


$ 
textbook « ee to 1928. “Modern 
> to quote one of 


1 

Ire 
the News Blythe, “The Textbooks and 
1Wpoints in Aes Emphases, and 

leq €tican History,” His. 
1 Oxi ty, id 
932), 395. ae XXII (December, 


aa 


the study’s conclusions, "are either 
very conservative or very indiffer- 
ent toward the new views, em- 
phases, and discoveries presented 
by historical scholars,’ Only schol- 
arly examination of textbooks be- 
fore adoption and insistence that 
the product be reasonably up-to- 
date in terms of scholarship will 
materially improve this situation. 
To risk an evaluation, may I 
give it as my conviction that, de- 
spite the existence of groups whose 
purpose it is to have history per- 
verted to their programs, we have 
today in this country history text- 
books which by and large surpass 
their predecessors in the extent to 
which they have freed themselves 
from the blighting influences of a 
narrow nationalism, the equally 
withering effects of either section- 
alism or provincialism, and the 
complacency that accompanies the 
glorification of the status quo. 
This, I hasten to add, is not to 
say that we have approached the 
ideal. Far from that. But given 
Courageous writers and equally 
courageous publishers intent upon 
producing the best possible social- 
studies books for the purpose of 
educating our youth for the world 
as it actually is we can make 
further advances in the direction 
of the ideal. But we will not 
progress if writers and publishers 
run to cover every time some self- 
appointed lay &roup—always a 
minority but a group almost al- 
ways professing to speak in the 
name of the American people— 
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makes an effort to drive a text- 
book writer out of town. If the 
book is historically accurate, if 
the content is properly graded 
and educationally significant, why 


NEW YORK CITY 


CoGperative work has been car- 
tied on in the high schools of 
New York City long enough and 
j widely enough to learn of its pos- 
sibilities. Over twenty years ago, 
the Board of Education recognized 
| the fact that neither the schools 
| alone nor industry alone could 
discharge the vocational education 
responsibility of the city. Educa- 
tion accompanying gainful employ- 
ment was instituted at that time. 
This plan has passed through vari- 
ous phases and, despite the worst 
years the business of this country 
has ever experienced, it emerges a 
cooperative system of training that 
is compatible with the up-to-the- 
minute demands and trends of 
business. 

There are several problems in 
the organization and administra- 





ee eee 


Julia Richman 
NOG sosionomi 
Textile 


Ceeteavescvnecavessateseereosesooeoosessoooees sooeeesenecoeveroeee 


otro teteogtoosoetetossrorostote AAAA LLITTTT] biti deeded titty 


should we not stand by ou, pto. 
fessional guns? 

TYLER KEPNER, 
Director of Social Studies 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


tion of any plan in New York 
City owing to its size and the 
numbers concerned. The codper. 
ative plan as operating on a large 
scale today has done so identically 
and practically under the same per- 
sonnel since 1924. Hence it iş 
possible to make deductions which 
are the result of careful watching 
and evaluation over the period. 
Three high schools, Julia Richman, 
Newtown, and Straubenmuller Tex- 
tile, offer an adapted, four year 
Commercial Course on the coöper- 
ative basis. The first two years 
the students are in classes full 
time (called non-alternating), E 
the last two years they work an 
attend school on alternate weeks 
called alternating). 
The numbers a distribute 
follows (as of October 10, 193: 


; gal 
Non-Alternating Alternating Tok 
26 
79 847 ki 
279 228 446 
164 282 w 
pam ai e oe ee 


522 1,357 
a a a E 
yy 
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The school training, k 
of teachers, programming ot c ai 
eneral school organization 

and E responsibility of the indi- 
are p Principal for his coöperative 
= The contacting for jobs, 
a E of applicants, sending out 
to employers, follow-up, and any 
adjustment between student-work- 
ers and their employers are the 
responsibility of the Director of 
Guidance and Placement for the 
New York City Schools, who has 
assigned the writer as Assistant for 
this coöperative supervision. This 
division of supervision has been 
found, in the large New York City 
schools, more satisfactory, as in 
this way the training is decentral- 
ized, and the placements are cen- 
tralized. As there are variations 
in the specific aims of the courses, 
in subject matter and in student 
Personnel, this decentralization of 
school training was found to be 
more satisfactory, Newtown and 
Textile have boys as well as girls, 
and Julia Richman has girls only, 
Hence Procedures and school prob- 
lems differ, Also, the Textile 
High Schoo] requires all students 
— to pi One year of Textiles. 

Sin thi Ha 

each school knoe ab pat ae - 
upervises 


© COSperatiy 
e group as a 
Btoups in h: §toup ll other 


his School. The need 


E oe men that there be one 
t ere they can contact for 
atiye 8 Pertaining to the coöper- 

Workers, lay-offs, change of 


week or hours, where inquiry could 
be made about special training or 
special ability, health or other rec- 
ords, Working Papers are issued 
at this same office for all these 
cooperative workers thus eliminat- 
ing much loss of time, 
resulting from such te 

The two phases of 
working in close codpera 
about a most desirable tr 
invaluable practical exp 
is however, 


necessarily 
quirements. 
this plan 
tion bring 
aining and 
efience, It 


absolutely necessary 
that the school and the codpera- 


tive placement office understand 
and recognize each other’s prob- 
lems for this Success, and that 
these two, in turn, recognize in- 
dustry’s problems, 

This coöperation and under- 
Standing does prevail in New 
York City between the school sys- 
tem and the firms employing the 
cooperative pupils. The codperative 
placement office, by its close and 
constant contact with business 
methods and changing business 
demands, can relay to the schools 
material for subject matter needed 
to be taught as well as informa- 
tion on the requirements of busi- 
ness along the line of personality 
training, appearance, manners, de- 
pendability, reliability and general 
personal qualities. These three 
high schools have been making 
significant changes in the form of 
service rendered. They endeavor 
to fit the student to cope more 
easily with our social and economic 
environment. To this end, the 
commercial course is adapted dif- 
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ferently at each of these schools. 
Basically their subject matter is 
the same. Regular required high 
school subjects are taught, and two 
main groups of electives offered, 
the secretarial and merchandising. 
Secretarial electives include book- 
keeping, typing, filing, machine 
calculation (comptometer, adding, 
billing, machine work) dictaphone 
operation and some stenography. 
Merchandise electives include all 
i phases of retailing and salesman- 
ship. 
_ There has been better under- 
standing each year on the part of 
those in the schools supervising 
“cooperative education of the need 
~~ for industrial and business con- 
ferences and of the growing ne- 
cessity for more practical courses 
of study. Competition is keener 
today than ever before in the his- 
tory of business in our country. 
Industry can absorb only a certain 
number of young people and these 
must be well grounded in the 
fundamentals. It was brought for- 
cibly to our attention by repeated 
rejections of codperative pupils be- 
cause of “poor arithmetic” on pre- 
employment tests that the funda- 
mentals of simple arithmetic had 
to be retaught if these pupils were 
to be hired, Accordingly, efforts 
were directed toward this end, 
and for the past three years, un- 
tiring drill in arithmetic has been 
given all codperative pupils, with 
a perceptible increase in the num- 
ber accepted on first pre-employ- 
ment tests, 
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In New York City, there has 
been a tendency on the Part of 
employers to hire only Promotionay 
employees. Heretofore, a Petson 
was hired for a specific job, cash. 
iering, or stock, with the Ordinary 
chance of a promotion. Now the 
employer hires for the future, 
in so doing, he hires for the 
elemental work with an eye to 
where in his organization the ant 
plicant will fit five years hence. 
This is desirable from the Petson’s 
point of view who can meet these 
high specifications, but jt raises 
the standards young people mus 
meet for all jobs. In New York 
City, pre-employment tests are al. 
most universal and are stricter than 
ever. The personal interview is 
more exacting and so the placing 
of junior workers becomes more 
and more difficult. 

It seems wise to us in codper- 
ative work in New York City to 
give a general broad practical edu- 
cation with specific training in 
business skills but to have the 
training and placement in business 
sufficiently elastic to allow an 
adaptable person to be shifted 4s 
Openings occur. ee 

No record of the cob peal 
wotk in New York City wis 
be complete without a reference f 
the success of its codperative aa 
uates. There were two we, i 
and fifty five (255) ae? f 
June 1938. One hundre RE: 
thirty nine (139) were k i 
at graduation. This mean 1 sik 
the balance, one hundred an 


and 
MOst 





116), had worked intermit- 


' teen ( 
| aly throughout the yearn Pe 
shat at graduation one hundre 


irty nine (139) were reg- 
= om Follow-up in 
an Aa 1938 showed one hundred 
ae (160) employed in full 
time work. With very few ex- 
ceptions, those employed at grad- 
uation were transferred to full 
time work in the firms where 
they had worked as alternate week 
codperatives. The others had been 
placed by the codperative office as 
calls for full time positions came. 

There can only be sentiments of 
satisfaction and optimism that co- 
operative work has gone forward 
in spite of economic conditions. 
During the past five years 1933. 
1938, $483,042 has been earned 
by the codperative student-work- 
ets of Julia Richman, Newtown, 


_ and Textile High Schools. When 


one considers that almost a half 
million dollars has been earned 


ning in the New 
S City schools does prepare a 
N percent of the students to fit 

e hi hl t a e 
Ness of the day competitive busi- 


e hope 
Our Schoo] st 
xacted 


to continue to hold 
andards UP to those 
. Y modern business, to 
t O stress the need for 

and speed in industry, to 


drill and campaign for better writ. 
ten and spoken English, and to 
increase our efforts for Personality 
and character development, 

In my early remarks, I referred 
to the fact that these adapted com- 
mercial courses were centered in 
the three high schools repeatedly 
referred to, There are also in 
New York City two other success. 
fully Operating smaller groups, one 
at the Washington Irving High 
High School and one in the 
Haaren High School. The former 
&roup is organized on the basis of 
reward for achievement. No stu- 
dent with a record of failure is 
permitted to enter codperative 
classes. The average time spent 
in codperative work approximates 
four weeks of outside occupation 
and such service conforms in all 
ways to existing employment re- 
quirements. The gtoup at Haaren 
is in a technical phase, the avia- 
tion industry. This is unique 
work and one for which the future 
will hold great possibilities, Ap- 
Prentice training in this line may 
become the soundest way of ab- 
sorbing young workers into the 
industry, 

Thus, in the writer's Opinion, 
we are engaged in a combination 
set-up of education and business 
that contributes much to these 
young people in training and de- 
velopment in adaptability, reliabil- 
ity, codperation and loyalty. 

GRACE BRENNAN, 
Assistant to Director 


Supervising Codperative Placement. 
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RECORDINGS AND THE ENGLISH 
CLASSROOM 


The purpose of this article and 
others to follow is to indicate to 
teachers of English and other sub- 
jects the vastly interesting and 
fruitful possibilities that lie in 
present day recordings of music 
and the spoken word. It is our 
feeling that in this as-yet-virgin 
territory there are implications for 
_ our teaching as richly significant as 
_ any that have come out of the very 


exciting activity of this past de- 


cade, 

The part that the classroom must 
play in relation to the radio and 
movie has already been compell- 
ingly and inevitably defined for 
us. Life has forced itself into the 
classroom, and we have had to 
come to grips with it. Recognizing 
that our students will, whether we 
like it or not, become movie habi- 
tués and radio addicts, we have 
tried and are trying to train them 
to do better those things which 
they are going to do. How suc- 
cessful a job we have done is still 
far from certain. Reports from va- 
rious quarters are not heartening. 
Sporadic progress is being made in 
elevating tastes and habits, but no 
startling results have yet come to 
light. Certainly what has been ac- 
complished in these two areas is by 
no means commensurate with the 
agonized resourcefulness that has 
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gone into the planning and exeo.. 
tion of mass education in the 
of listening and seeing, 
Meanwhile, engulfed by the 
enormity of the problems posed by 
the radio and the movie, we have 
tended to lose sight of other po- 
tent aids which science has quiet! 
and less spectacularly placed at our 
disposal. The strange and obtuse 
neglect of recordings is a dramatic 
case in point. For here, perma. 
nently frozen and yet permanently 
fluid, we have at hand something 
which we can control, plan, moti- 


arts 


vate, and fit into our curriculum 


with maximum effectiveness. The 
objections which arise when we 
consider the radio and the movie 
as subject matter do not hold here. 
‘We do not, with recordings, have 
to depend on anything other than 
our own sense of the appropriate 
time at which to introduce them. 
~ In most instances, the uses tO 
which these recordings can be put 
“suggest themselves immediately. 
‘We have taken the liberty, 1n other 


l m 
‘instances, of adding to these fro 


, om 
our own experiences and bei 
others that have come to us. ‘ A 
ly, and in general, these are 5 
Vy i chniques 
of the basic procedures, te he. 
devices, and activities that, nate 
seem vitally enriched or dra 


0 
ally initiated through the ust 


i 





rial now available: 
recorded ka vivid apprehension 
sin sound values and cadences 
0 
ob P es effective teaching of 
sal speech through the hearing 
of good models. 

3, Vitalized study of Shake- 
spearean plays and the works of 
others poets like Frost and Lind- 
say. 

4, Enrichment of the context of 
ballads, lyrical and dramatic poetry 
through correlation with music, 

5. Creative projects such as the 
setting of poetry to music. 

6. Stimulation and guidance of 
the imagination through the audi- 
tory channels, 


RECORDINGS 


_ Linguaphone Shakespeare Series 
in 5 Parts. Recorded on 5 Double- 


‘Sided 12-inch Records, Spoken by 


John Gielgud, 


Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, Rockefelle 
City. 


t Center, New York 


PART I 
I, The Merchant of Venice. Gra- 
. Speech (Act I, Scene 


K “Let me play the fool...” 
‘As You Like It, Jacques’ Speech 
(Act IT, Scene VII). 


fool, a fool! I met a fool 
1 the forest,” 


a No. EEG.28E) 
` King Richard The Second, 


John of Gaunt’s Speech (Act 
I, Scene I). 


“Methinks Ia 
ma 
New inspired.” iii 


(Seria] 


IV. Sonnet CXVI. 


“Let me not to the marriage 
of true minds 
Admit impediments.” 


(Serial No. EEG.29E) 


PART II 


V. As You Like It. Jacques’ Speech 


(Act II, Scene VII). 
“All the world’s a stage.” 


VI. The Tempest. Prospero’s Speech 
(Act IV, Scene I). 


“You do look, my son, in a 
moved sort pe 


(Serial No. EEG.30E) 


VII. King Henry The Fifth. King 


Henry’s Speech (Act III, 
Scene I), 


“Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends, once more.” 


VIII. King Henry The Fourth, 
Hotspur’s Speech (Act I, 
Scene III). 


“My liege, I did deny no 
i prisoners.” 


(Serial No. EEG.32E) 


PART III 


IX. Othello. Othello’s Speech (Act 
I, Scene III). 


“Most potent, grave, and rev- 
erend signiors . . .” 
“Her father lov'd me.” 


(Serial No. EEG.33E) 


X. Hamlet. Hamlet's Speech (Act 
II, Scene II), 


“O! what a rogue and peasant 
Slave am J," 


(Serial No. REG,34E) 
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Part IV 


XI. Hamlet. Hamlet's Speech (Act 
IV, Scene IV). 


“How all occasions do inform 
against me.- - 


XII. Sonnet XVIII 
“Shall I compare thee to a 
summer's day? 


(Serial No. EEG.35E) 


XIII. King Richard The Second. 
King Richard’s Speech (Act 
III, Scene III). 


“O God! O God! that e'er 
this tongue of mine... 


(Serial No. EEG.36E) 





PART V 


XIV. King Henry The Fifth. King 
Henry's Speech (Act IV, 
Scene III). 


“What’s he that wishes so?” 
(Serial No. EEG.37E) 


XV. A Midsummer Night s Dream. 
Oberon’s Speech (Act II, 
Scene I). 


“I know a bank where the wild 


thyme blows.’ 
Puck’s Speech (Act III, Scene 


II). 
“My mistress with a monster 
is in love.” 
Oberon’s Speech (Act III, 
Scene II). 


“Thou see’st these lovers seek 
_ a place to fight.” 
(Serial No. EEG,38E). 


Booklets containing the speeches 
may be purchased with the record- 
ings. 

Gielgud’s interpretations, though 
somewhat frenetic and hysterical at 
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times, and marked by some dis. 
tinct Anglicisms, are always pr 
vocative and interesting, His tae 
frequent tremolos may be 4 bit 
distressing to some, but they are 
not an unmitigated evil. In them. 
selves, these slight aberrations fur. 
nish very fine material for class 
discussion, precisely because our 
American ears are unaccustomed to 
them, insensible though they ma 
have become to local speech de. 
rangements. 


Q. 


These Gielgud recordings may 
profitably be employed in compar- 
ative studies with the Orson Welles 
and Maurice Evans recordings (see 
below). If they are taken alone, 
they might easily serve as a start- 
ing point for a discussion of 
American and English speech, in- 
terpretation of the lines, dramatic 
effectiveness, and so forth. 


The following device has been 
successfully employed in some 
classrooms. The Gielgud passages 
are thoroughly discussed in > 
either as part of the reading ? 
the play or as part of an oral cen 
ing period. Students and Cea 
try their hand at the rea pa 
Then, the records are played “a 
discussed. It is best, for obvi zka I 
strategic purposes, not to pt a 
recordings until the pupils i 
made attempts at interpreting a 
lines themselves. To play the 
ords before the discussion m 
the edge off the dramatic on o 
and tends to discourage ° 
effort. 





‘ug Richard II, Four scenes, 
pos Maurice Evans and 
Company. Columbia Phono- 
graph Company. Masterworks 

Set No. 303. 


A booklet giving the texts as 
delivered by Mr. Evans and assist- 
ing artists, and containing a synop- 
sis of the play, accompanies the 
set. . 

These are truly beautiful and 
moving recordings. The soaring 


and compelling quality of Mr. 


Evans’ diction is here reproduced 
with remarkable fidelity. To stu- 
dents who have not heard, and 
may never hear him, they are an 
unforgettable experience. Per se, 
they are indispensable to the Eng- 
lish teacher, if only to demonstrate 
to the pupils, as few teachers can 
do, the dramatic power and beauty 
of Shakespearean verse when 
spoken by a master like Evans. 
The student who hears these re- 
cordings will never again read 
Shakespeare with the same ears. 
, “+ Comparison of the delivery, 
interpretations, pace, and vocal 
qualities of Gielgud and Evans 


off e . 
ers obviously effective material 
Or discussion. 


SUsgestions si 
Plicable to 


apply t 
well, 


milar to those ap- 
the Gielgud records 
O this set of recordings as 


XVII. The Tragedy of Julius Cae- 

Jar, Twelfth Night, The Mer- 
chant o f Venice. Mercury The- 
atre Version. Orson Welles 


the Mercury Company. 





Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Of all the recordings available 
for class use, the Mercury record- 
ings are, so far, the most valuable 
because they have been made with 
the sole purpose in mind of vital- 
izing Shakespeare teaching. Assist- 
ing Mr. Welles in the preparation 
of this material was Roger Hill, 
Headmaster of Todd School, and 
John Housman, Professor of Eng- 


lish and Head of Drama at Vassar 
College. 


Accompanying the Twel fth Night 
and the Merchant of Venice sets 
is the almost incredibly sprightly 
Todd Press Shakespeare, edited for 
reading and arranged for staging 
by Roger Hill and Orson Welles. 
The informality of the advice to 
students, the biography of Shake- 
speare, the comments on staging by 
Orson Welles, and Mr. Welles’ 
original drawings for sets and 
characters which enliven every page 
make this edition unique in the 
whole history of Shakespeare school 
texts. No one to our knowledge 
has yet offered so freshly exuber- 
ant an approach to Shakespeare as 
that to be found in these Todd 
Press volumes. It is a lost soul, in- 
deed, who will not somehow be 
stirred, stimulated, moved and ex- 
cited by this material so thoroughly 
scholarly and yet so utterly real 
and human. In some quarters, this 
is called “streamlining” Shake- 
speare. It really is nothing of the 
kind, It is just simply Shakespeare 
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as he should be seen and read by 
our pupils. 

A teacher’s handbook, supplied 
with each set of recordings, con- 
tains notes on the plays, supple- 
mentary material, a recommended 
classroom technique, and a series 
of objective tests and answers. 

These recordings can be used in 
an infinite number of ways. There 
is no need to bind oneself to the 
technique recommended in the 


_ handbook. 


One thing is certain. However 
‘employed, these recordings will 
make Shakespeare teaching a mem- 
orable event for the pupils, and a 
rich and rewarding one for the 
teacher. The students, many for 
the first time, and all too many 
for the last time, will hear Shake- 
speare’s language given body and 
fullness; they will see, through the 
mind’s eye, characters come to life. 
They will follow with breathless 
interest the unfolding of plot and 
the development of character. They 
will be reading Shakespeare and 
acting him at the same time. The 
other recordings mentioned above 
are isolated scenes, vivid and dra- 
matic, but still fragmentary. These 
Mercury recordings present a whole 
experience to the pupil, in a form 
that he will never forget. He gets 
his Shakespeare from those who 
have lovingly studied him and who 
have attempted to give him back 
to us in an immeasurably height- 
ened form, 
Those who have heard these re- 
cordings are unanimous on this 
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score. The interpretations are aliy 
and forceful. Some may cay 
various characterizations and 
phases. But in a sense the va : 
pith and marrow of Shakespeare 
study is precisely these disagree. 
ments. Students who have read and 
discussed the play in class will not 
remain indifferent to the Mercy 
version. And that is Precisely ag i 
should be if we are to give ou, 
pupils an abiding interest in Shake. 
speare. Better that they argue Ovet 
interpretations than that they meet 
them with the stolid indifference 
and confusion with which we are 
all so familiar. 

These Mercury recordings are 
a new, fresh, and effective attack 
On a major problem in English 
teaching—for Shakespeare is an in- 
separable part of the tradition of 
that culture we must transmit to 
our pupils. Here in the Mercury 
recordings, that tradition is given 
splendid, moving voice in a form 
dramatically intelligible to our stu- 
dents. 

Note: Educational Recordings 
is planned as a new feature of 
High Points. It is hoped that it 
will, in time, be able to furnish 
teachers in various fields with val 
uable materials, devices, and p 
for making more significant 
work of the classroom. We gi 
like to hear from teachers n 
have tried recordings in the ca 
room, or who would lik 
bark on such ventures. We y x 
be glad to publish any a% iy 
periments performed, Of P 


il at 





_oestions for further increasing 
a cope and usefulness of re- 
E ad materials. Send all manu- 
aa and inquiries to A. H. Lass, 
High Points, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

We regret that at present we are 
not prepared to give any informa- 
tion as to types of recording ma- 
chines best suited to classroom use, 
kinds of needles, care of records, 
and so forth. But we hope shortly 


_to be in a position to supply this 


very necessary data to our teachers. 
Meanwhile, those interested can 
secure such advice as they may 
need by writing to Columbia or 
Victor Phonograph Company, or 
by consulting with their local gram- 
ophone shops. 


A. H. LASS. 
C. S. STEINGART. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


GROUPING OF PUPILS IN ENGLISH AT 


JAMES MONROE 


Thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that activities in the English 
classroom must be significant and 
interesting to the pupils who are 
called upon to engage in these ac- 
tivities, the English Department at 
James Monroe has constantly modi- 
fied the basic course of study and 
adjusted the assignment of indi- 
vidual pupils to grades and classes 
in order to meet pupil needs. From 
x first, the department believed 
En pte necessary to do more 
from aps Hing ical ‘i oe 
a Apr 8 e of the sub- 
E i gher grade and to 
cim pupils to repeat a given 

: f ae When they failed in 

e T It adopted the principle 
ne Sa aa pupils shall con- 

T . udy of literature with 
that ap on teading material and 
quir ime shall a pupil be re- 

ed to tead and A 

study again the 


HIGH SCHOOL 


same literary works as the result 
of failure in a given grade of the 
subject. Just what provision was 
made for the pupils who failed 
will be indicated later. The pupils 
who passed were early differen- 
tiated into groups of normal abil- 
ity and aptitude and groups of 
high ability and special aptitude. 
For the latter, special classes were 
first organized, and finally a se- 
quence of grades of English for 
these bright pupils in the subject 
was established. The details of this 
provision will also be presented 
later. 

Pupils of normal ability in the 
subject who pass satisfactorily in 
each term go on from grade to 
grade through the eight terms of 
the subject. They follow the basic 
course of study in English devel- 
oped in the school, However, even 
here adjustments are made to meet 
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specific needs. In the first place, 
the individual teacher decides defi- 
nitely the needs of a specific regu- 
lar English class and adjusts her 
teaching, the materials used and 
class activity, both in emphasis and 
in the time spent upon each phase 
of the subject, in accordance with 
the needs of the particular class. 
The result is that every one of 
more than two hundred regular 
English classes is an individual 
class using materials and engaging 
in activities in terms of the inter- 
ests and skill requirements of the 
_ group. In the second place, special 
English classes meeting special ap- 
titudes are open to these pupils as 
well as to pupils who are generally 
bright in the subject. Such classes 
as the Journalism class, the Fourth 
Year Drama class, the Creative 
Writing class, and special Forum 
classes are available to these stu- 
dents in specific terms and they are 
assigned to these classes instead of 
being assigned to a regular class of 
the particular term or grade when 
individual aptitude and interest 
warrant such assignment. 

The regular class group is, of 
course, the largest group in the 
school, running to 75% of the 
student body. For pupils bright in 
the subject and for pupils who are 
capable students in general, a num- 
ber totalling nearly 10% of the 
student body, special classes are 
provided with an enriched course 
of study. The groups are here dis- 
tinguished: first, honor classes for 
pupils who are highly capable in 
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the subject; secondly, classes i 
e . n 
English for pupils in the Hono 
School. The total register of thes: 
classes is about one thousang or 
of ten thousand pupils. Pupils in 
Honor English classes move prac. 
tically automatically from term to 
term with high ratings, and remain 
in this sequence as long ag thes’ 
show high aptitude. Pupils ip the 
Honor School move largely in 
block programs from term to term 
and may, in a given English Class 
in the school, show wide range of 
abilities. Adjustments are made 
from time to time to place the 
weaker members of the group into 
regular English classes and to fill 
the Honor School English classes 
with Honor English pupils. In 
both Honor English classes and in 
Honor School classes in English, 
the teacher again determines the 
pattern and content of her teach- 
ing and of class activity on the 
basis of class needs, abilities and 
interests and, furthermore, Honor 
School pupils and Honor English 
pupils are offered the opportunity 
of joining the special classes 1 
English mentioned above. In ie 
they form the larger part of thes 
classes. 
These are the four groupe 
for pupils who show sufficien : A 
ity in the subject to mana Me 
selves either at a normal “gol 
at a level above noni 5 pot 
classes in English, speci ves 
tunity classes in whic pone! 


activities are emphasize i schoo! 


English classes, and Hono 





: al of 85 
classes 19 English. A an es in fr 
student bo y € 8 8 ‘ 
of the f these classes, each pupil 
work P total of eight terms of 
“ee English. Among these pu- 
k: however, there are a consider- 

F number who need special at- 
Fion in speech because of slov- 
enliness and speech defects. dhe 
department provides classes in 
speech correction for these pupils 
and the work in these classes is 
supplementary to the eight terms 
in English. So far as conditions 
permit, these Speech Corrective 
classes are organized on the basic 
types of speech difficulty, and cor- 
rective work is done in terms of 
individual need for from two to 
five periods a week. Pupils remain 
in these special Speech Corrective 
classes until the difficulty is cor- 
tected or for as long as the indi- 
Vidual pupil can benefit from the 
special training given. 

These speech classes are also 
ME o T weak in English 
ie ae — group of weak 
io: a whom we will now 

e first x ie k - i 
7 istory, that is 
ama, 1926 the English De- 
the problem nt —_ wer 
. oF the failing pupil 


> A plan was devised 


terial of W ich the literary ma- 
fo , e higher Stade was to 
content of the course in 

in which the lan- 





guage study was to be adjusted to 
the abilities and needs of the 
group. About 8% of the student 
body has regularly been assigned 
to such classes. These classes are 
labeled A classes and are regarded 
as intermediary between their grade 
and the grade above. That is, a 
pupil failing in English 4 is as- 
signed to a 44 class in which the 
literature of English 5 js studied 
but in which the language study 
is somewhat modified. The pupil 
in a 4A class who receives a pass- 
ing rating less than 75% at the 
end of the term moves on to Eng- 
lish 5A and continues in the modi- 
fied course. The pupil in an Eng- 
lish 4A class who receives a tat- 
ing of 75% or higher is promoted 
to English 6 and receives credit for 
English 4A and 5. The opportu- 
nity so to retrieve a failure in 
English has always been an incen- 
tive to pupils in these A classes. 
Generally about 20% of these stu- 
dents have merited the double pro- 
motion. The point to emphasize 
here is that it is the teacher’s opin- 
ion that determines double promo- 
tion, an opinion based upon the 
judgment that the pupil will carry 
on successfully the work in the 
regular class of the higher grade. 

Certain modifications were in- 
troduced in terms of individual 
need for these failing pupils. In 
the first place, a pupil who for 
some reason had been absent a 
large part of the term and had 
not actually carried on the activi- 
ties of the grade was not sent to 
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an A class at the end of the term, 
but was again given an opportu- 
nity to do the work of the regular 
grade. An English 4 pupil who 
actually fails to do the work of 
English 4 because of excessive ab- 
sence is assigned to English . 4 
again. In the second place, with 
a large student body spread over 
six buildings it is not always pos- 
sible to organize an A class of a 
specific grade or to program the 
individual pupil to, say, the one 
particular A class in which he 
belongs. In such cases the pupil 
is labeled as an A pupil of the 
grade but is assigned to a regular 
class of the higer grade, the teacher 
being informed of his special needs. 
That is, a pupil who fails in 
English 3 and who should be as- 
signed to an English 3A class is 
actually assigned to an English 4 
class because of program exigen- 
cies. However, the English teacher 
involved makes an individual ad- 
justment and regards the pupil as 
an A pupil of the lower grade. 
In the small Annex with a low 
scholastic student body, a good 
portion of any given class con- 
sists of A pupils of the lower 
gtade; in that case the teacher 
adjusts class activity by the group 
method within the class to meet 
the needs of the two types of 
pupils, the regular pupils of the 
given grade and the A pupils 
of the lower grade. In addition, 
pupils who fail in English 7 or 
who are promoted from English 
6A with a rating less than 75%, 
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are assigned to an English 7X 
class; there is no 7A Class, 
the opinion of the departme 
such students are insy 
qualified for completing the high 
school English course in one ter 
they are required to speng on 
terms of English before gradus 
tion, one in 7X and one in = 
In each of these groups liters 
material different from that R 
the regular English 7 of g clase 
is read and studied, and intensive 
work in language skills js under. 
taken. It is, therefore, not possi- 
ble for a student to benefit from 
the double promotion Opportunity 
beyond the English GA class. 
The problem next to be faced 
is the problem of the pupil who 
fails in an A class. For a long 
time the department followed the 
procedure of grouping these pu- 
pils into S classes for which a 
special course of study was organ- 
ized providing activities adjusted 
to the needs of these groups. 


1s 
ficient 


When at one time the department i 


discovered that there were eleven 
classes of such students, the Chait 
man proposed a study of fr- 
pupils to determine theif ability 
in all subjects. The resul i 
study was the ap 0 
course in t 
slo. hich was first know! s 
the Straight Promotion S 
is now known as the Pract i 
Course. Into this course 4r A lov 
all students who are of so 


ica 


t of that | 


e school ast | 


: 
| 
choo! 48 | 
| 


| 





y 
ability type in general and de | 


en 
cial course of study has be 





is group. The S 
roped FOF is at dbatished, 
classes + discovered that some 
þut fe still fail in A classes, pupils 
i per not material for the Prac- 
e Arts Course. The department 
ion further refined its adjust- 
ment of activity to p a il. mails Y 
by labeling these pupils individ- 
ually as AF pupils and assign- 
ing them as cases on trial in the 
higher A class. For example, a 
pupil who fails in English 44 is 
assigned to an English 54 class as 
an AF pupil on trial. The teach- 
er's judgment of his needs decides 
whether he shall remain in this 
5A class throughout the term, 
whether he shall receive credit for 
both 44 and 5A on the basis of 
satisfactory work done on trial in 
5A, or whether he shall be re- 
garded as a failure again. The 
adjustment in the last case is to 
send the pupil back to the ori- 
ginal 44 in which he failed. Ex- 


perience has Shown that with the 


; 
dded Incentive of retrieving his 


failure in 44 the student does 
sufficiently Satisf 


A actory work in 54 
65% 1 Promotion on at least a 
that he usu a he Cannot do 


ites ally leaves school. Nine- 
of ga as of the small number 
h ouble failures do succeed 
ing credit for both grades. 

nal result of all this ad- 

the grade + e failing pupil to 
Most Pt ich he can function 
the a cially to himself is that 
the m Provides 4 Classes for 
Pu who Cannot maintain 


himself in the regular class, the 

AF grade for the pupil who finds 

difficulty in Maintaining himself in 

an A class, and classes in the Prac- 
tical Arts Course for pupils who 
are generally weak students. This 
last group forms about 3% of the 
student body. These pupils have 
in the past been kept together in 
special groups in English as in 
other subjects, but it has been 
found advisable to distribute them 
in English among regular classes 
where they are individually desig- 
nated as Practical Arts Course 
students and where the teacher, 
knowing their special needs, ad- 
justs activity to their abilities, This 
procedure is in the experimental 
stage. In addition to all these 
groupings for the low ability type, 
the department carries on in the 
first year the work in remedial 
reading as organized under the 

direction of the High School Divi- 

sion. The picture of the various 

groupings can best be seen by 
looking at any given grade of 

English. In grade 6 for example 

the following types of classes will 

be found: 

1. English 6H for students bright 
in English. 

2. English 6H* for students in 

the Honor School. 

A class in Journalism, 

English Forum classes, 

5. An individual pupil here and 
there on the grade in a Crea- 
tive Writing class, 

6. Regular English 6 classes con- 
sisting of: 


~ a 


> ae | 
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a. Regular English 6 pupils 
b. Pupils who could not be 
programmed to a 54 


class © 
c. Practical Arts Course pu- 
pils E 
7. English 64 classes consisting 


of: 
a. English 6A pupils 
b. English 6AF pupils who 
failed in English 5A 

8. Speech Corrective classes. 

An examination of the class or- 
ganization of the department will 
reveal the following percentages 
of the student body in each group: 
= 1. Students in Honor classes in 
| English: 6% 

2. Students in Honor School Eng- 
lish classes (prospective for the 
full eight terms): 7% 

3. Students in special aptitude 
classes: 3% 

4, Students in regular English 
classes: 7214% 

5. Students in A classes: 7% 

6. Practical Arts Course students 
(in regular classes): 3% 

7. Students in remedial reading 
classes: 114% 

8. In addition, 3% of the student 
body receive special attention 
for speech defects. 

The system of grouping outlined 
above calls for the codperation of 
the English teacher, the grade advis- 
ers, and the program committee of 
the school to make sure that the 
pupil is placed in that particular 
group to which he is entitled by 
virtue of credit earned and by virtue 
of his general ability and aptitude 
in the subject. It involves extreme 
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care in the performance of 
duties that result in proper 
ing of credits and those ny 
indications that result in the Prope 
placement of the pupil. It involy } 
the organization of special Classes 
with resultant difficulty in the a 
gramming of pupils to these 
classes, since only from ope a 
three of these classes are available 
in an eight period day. It involves 
the careful scrutiny of pupil pro. 
gress by the English subject teacher 
upon whose judgment depends the 
placement of each pupil, with par- 
ticular attention to those pupils, 
specially tagged, who must þe 
given individual attention. It jp. 
volves a control of the situation 
for every one of the ten thousand 


pupils in the school by the office | 
It calls for — 
great variety in the materials and — 


of the department. 


methods of instruction and extreme 
flexibility in attitude that sees the 


problem of every individual pupil 
in terms of his personal needs, | 
divorced from the idea of required | 
sequences in the subject. It finally 


demands that progressive oe 
among the administrative autho 


cs 
ities of the school whic a | 
do f 


them willing to break awa 
inflexibility in procedure âf i 
carry the burden of provida 
the individual needs of s0 im 
a student body. The Pea fr 
James Monroe are fortunate E 
fact that the school possess ri 


. o H 0 
this type of administrative > fo 


A n ; 
Some problems 1n providi stil! 


š e } 
special needs in the SUI” of | 


ro 
call for attention. A large 5 


Merica] 





„tarial studies pupils, pym 
an more than 30% o e 
ody, still engage in the 

al activities in English; their 
P needs will have to be met, 
PT rangements are now being 
de to do something at least for 
pe of these students who will 
r the more advanced classes 
Fenn studies next fall. In 
addition, the department 1s advo- 
cating the replacement of the pre- 
sent Four Years Regents Examina- 
tion in English given just before 


student 


and 


- graduation by a Regents examina- 


tion in written expression to be 
given at the end of the third year, 
so that remedial teaching of vari- 
ous kinds and for various pupil 
types can be carried on in the 
fourth year on the basis of per- 
formance in the examination. Fin- 
ally, the department has always 
questioned, and still does, the or- 
ganization of our work in English 
that demands that the teacher 
“Pass” or “fail” a pupil in a sub- 


ject which includes two such very 
different abilities as taste and ap- 
preciation in literature and skill in 
the use of the language, when a 
large part of the student body 
can attain a high degree of effec- 
tiveness in one with no compar- 
able achievement in the other. The 
department is thoroughly imbued 
with the belief that there shall be 
no “failure” in literature; it is as 
firmly convinced of the fact that 
progress in language skill must be 
determined by achieved ability and 
mastery; to link the two together 
may be a necessary administrative 
device, but it is a procedure that 
is neither realistic nor for the best 
interests of pupils. It is our hope 
that a realization of these problems 
and an attempt to solve them will 
result in further adjusting our or- 
ganization and our teaching to the 
real and individual needs of our 
very large body of pupils. 
FRANK A. SMERLING. 

James Monroe High School. 


A COURSE IN "PERSONAL BUSINESS" 


Ae ta educators have been 
: _ 1ng as one of the principles 
ot pep that of “preparation 
Bi © With our complex eco- 
= sts touching practically 
allo woman, and child, the 
a eer of the many busi- 
= "ations that confront the 
sideres citizen May well be con- 

“¢ within the Scope of our 





educational system. It is amazing 
to what degree the ordinary citizen 
today finds himself involved in 
business and financial situations 
which in the past concerned only 
a very few, and still more amazing 
how little he knows or understands 
about them. This is no less true 
of the educated and professional 
groups than of those less fortu- 
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nately situated. . There is hardly 
a person today who, some time or 
other, is not confronted with the 
routine procedures, financial intri- 
cacies, legal obligations, and z 
companying dangers and pitfalls 
involved in such situations as puf- 
chasing on the installment plan, 
owning a home, owning @ = 
buying insurance, handling a che - 
ing account, investing, borrowing, 
paying taxes, and many others. 


To meet the foregoing needs, a 
tentative course of study was 
planned and put into operation 
in February 1938. Later, on the 
basis of classroom experience a 
more detailed course of study was 
prepared and is now being offered 
as an elective course to academic 
seniors in this school. 





It may be advisable to stress the 
fact that the course is in no sense 
one in Business Practice designed 
to prepare students to function in 
a business office, nor is it in any 
way meant to be a course in Con- 
sumer Education designed to make 
of the students intelligent pur- 
chasers of goods. It is essentially 
one dealing with fundamental eco- 
nomic relations as they enter the 
lives of the average citizen and 
therefore the Economics Depart- 
ment was selected to give the 
course, 


As the following brief outline 
will indicate, the course is organized 
around six units representing situa- 
tions that ordinarily confront the 
individual in his every day life. 
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Into each of these units are in 
corporated the description, analysis 
and discussion of Organization, 
institutions, routine procedures, f. 
nancial hazards and legal obli 4 
tions, arising in each situation 


Unit I—Buying, Paying and Boy. 
rowing to Pay for Purchases 


A. Purchasing ordinary goods, 
(C.O.D., mail order, draw. 
ing account, charge account, 
etc.) 

B. Paying for purchases by check 
(opening a checking account, 
handling of checks and check 
book, indorsements, clear- 
ing, bank reconciliation, etc.) 

C. Buying and paying for install- 
ment purchase 

1. general considerations 
and procedure 

2. financial aspects (proce- 
dure in financing, role 
of the finance company, 
high cost, etc.) 

3. legal aspects (ownership, 
insurance, etc.) 


D. Other means of borrowing 
(procedure, bases of loans, 
rates charged, etc., re. pawn: 
brokers, industrial banks, li- 
censed personal loan ou 
panies, unlicensed lena¢e™ 
credit unions, etc.) 


Unit 11—Renting and Owning 
a Home 
con 
A. Renting a Home (genet 
siderations, rights anc ~ 
of parties.) 


5, O yning (Buying) a home 
1, general considerations 
2, financial aspects (initial 
payment, borrowing, 
sources of loans, ex- 
penses and liabilities, 
etc.) 
3, legal aspects (title, re- 
strictions, encumbrances, 
etc.) 


Unit UI—Providing for Future 
Security 


A. Through Savings (postal sav- 
ings, savings banks, etc.) 


B. Through purchase of life in- 


surance 
(different types, suitability to 
needs, analysis of rates, re- 
serves, loans, non-forfeiture 
privileges, Savings Bank in- 
surance, etc.) 


C. Other forms of security avail- 


able 


(social security, workmen’s 
compensation, hospitalization 
plan, etc.) 

Through Investments 
(types of securities, princi- 
Ples of sound investing, me- 


chanics of investing, relation 
with broker, etc.) 


Preparing and executing a will 


Unit 1 V—Problems in 


relation 
to Employment 


A. Obtainin 


& employment (appli- 

te PP 
tion through various agen- 
> Contacts, interviews, etc.) 





B. Situations encountered (with 
union, collection of wages, 
bonding, garnisheeing of sala- 


ries, social security account, 
etc.) 


C. Preparing and paying the in- 
come tax. 


Unit V—Problems in relation 
to Traveling 


A. General considerations (means 
and agencies, use of traveler's 
checks, letters of credit, etc.) 


B. Special consideration when travy- 
eling in foreign countries 
(passports, visas, consular serv- 
ices, customs, etc.) 


Unit VI—Bud geting ( Summary 
and Review) 


Although the course compre- 
hends material from the fields of 
Business Practice, Law, Account- 
ing, Commercial Arithmetic, and 
Economics, conventional texts have 
been found inadequate. Since em- 
phasis is placed on the individual's 
contact with the particular situa- 
tion, the only way to obtain the 
needed information is to go to 
the original sources: i.e. to the 
actual documents, to friends and 
colleagues having had first hand 
experience, and to representatives 
of the various agencies studied. At 
all times, however, care has to be 
taken to make sure that the points 
of view of interested parties are 
balanced by a consideration of the 
critics or critical literature in the 
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field. This is particularly true in 
the study of insurance. 

Becoming acquainted with the 
procedures and practices is only 
one of the objectives of the course. 
An intelligent understanding: of 
the functioning of institutions 
such as the clearing house, per- 
sonal loan companies, insurance 
companies, mortgage companies, 
savings banks, credit bureaus, and 
many others is likewise included. 

Whenever possible students han- 
dle and prepare documents and 
‘forms. For example: the study 
of the rights and duties of land- 
lords and tenants is based on the 
= examination of a lease and lessons 
on life insurance on the examina- 

tion of policies. Checkbooks are 
used and balanced, letters are 
written, income tax returns are 
prepared and contracts for install- 
ment purchases and for loans 
from lending agencies are ana- 
lyzed. Technical terms are ex- 
plained, whenever the need is ap- 
parent. Dangers and pitfalls are 
pointed out and wherever remedial 
agencies exist, the students are 
made familiar with them. 

No account, no matter how 
brief, would be complete without 
some mention of student response 
and student participation. The 
scope and content of the course 
is to no small extent determined 
by the students, The relative time 
and emphasis given to the various 
topics is likewise determined by 
their interest and demands, Conse- 
quently, the units that receive the 
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greatest attention are those Center. 
ing around home owning, buyin 
life insurance, purchasing on the 
installment plan, borrowing from 
personal finance companies and 
writing letters of application for 
positions. That such should " 
the case is quite natural as there 
is hardly a student in the Class 
who himself or whose parents ari 
not actually or potentially involved 
in one or more of those situations 
To such an extent has this been 
evident, that with little, and = 
some cases with no encourage. 
ment from the teacher, documents, 
forms, and questions have appeared 
in abundance. More often than 
not, lesson plans prepared in ad- 
vance have had to be discarded 
as the questions raised by the 
students or sent by the parents 
proved a much better basis for 
discussion. 

Thus, without their knowing it, 
parents through their children be- 
came a part of the class and helped 
to plan the course. Students re- 
ported that the dinner at home 
started with a discussion of what 
John had learned in the Personal 
Business class. Students’ questions 
began invariably with “My on: 
said,” or “My mother doesn 
know why,” or “How could a 
father,” or “My father disagte*” 
with what we said yan 
These questions or disagree 
in turn became the basis ° 
next lesson. the 

What seems to have m4 Ae chat 

‘ son te the fact 
greatest impression 1S 








e 


dents are Jearning about 

the on that directly and per- 
4 “amas them in their 
me life. As a result, registra- 
amid more than doubled. To 
uo re, these students in later 
a ; will not remember everything 
x” they have learned in their 
«personal Business” course, but it 


can safely be said that they have 


been made aware of the complexi- 
ties and dangers encountered in 
their private business relations and 
that, as a result, they will not so 
readily take leaps into the dark, 
but will be able to approach the 
situations that arise with a critical 
and inquiring mind. 

KATHERINE KERESTESY. 
Franklin K. Lane High School, 


GROUP GUIDANCE BY OFFICIAL 
CLASS TEACHERS 


Guidance has been definitely ac- 
corded its rightful place in our 
modern complex educational sys- 
tem. There are two types: 

1. Guidance for the special stu- 

dent whose personal prob- 

lems are discussed in private, 
and hence, is known as “In- 
dividual Guidance.” 
- Guidance for the average 
student whose problems are 
those of the group, which 
can be accomplished in 
&toups, and hence is known 
a KA “Group Guidance.” 
aA ese two types, individual 
ance has received a more ex- 
ance, pant than group guid- 
Broun e failure to develop a 
Trai Aeaee program may be 
k il administrative 
Such Sd in arranging for 
lack of ee or simply due to 
System si Of experience. The 
individual guidance 


yy ~ 


seems to be more prevalent in 
our high schools. The student who 
has a special diffculty manages 
somehow to get assistance. Little, 
however, has been done for the 
average students whose problems 
are normal and common to ado- 
lescents. 

At the High School of Music 
and Art, where the student body 
is highly selected and where indi- 
vidual problems are not over- 
whelmingly abundant, we have a 
splendid opportunity for a group 
guidance program. The student 
body at present consists of approx- 
imately 1,300 students. Each term 
some 1,000 students, who come 
from Elementary and Junior High 
Schools in all boroughs in the 
City, make application for admis- 
sion, Their prior records are care- 
fully searched for scholastic achieve- 
ments, health, character ratings, 
etc. Only the most promising are 
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selected. Those who survive this 
weeding-out process are then given 
a written examination to test their 
aptitude in art or music, and the 
250 who pass highest are admitted 
to the School. This highly selec- 
tive process creates an outstanding 
student body with whom it 1s pos- 
sible to work out a special guid- 
ance program. The development of 
this program is made feasible 
through the official class room 
set-up. l 

The High School of Music and 


Art starts off with the following 
. assumptions in its group guidance 
_ program: 


1. Guidance is not a mysterious 
ritual performed only on 
problem pupils at critical 
periods. | 

2. Guidance does not mean 
Jong, technical interviews 
and detailed reports for 
everybody. ) 

3. Guidance is intended for all 
of the students of the school 
as part of their education. 
Where problem cases exist, 
they are soon recognized and 
given special attention by the 
school’s specialized agencies. 

4, Guidance is an educational 
viewpoint which stresses the 
establishment of happy, nor- 
mal relationships among all 
students and teachers, and 
recognizes individual differ- 
ences, It is 

“The systematic bringing to 
bear on the individual student 
of all those influences of what- 
ever nature, which will stimulate 
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given during the “short” 
“long” official periods, which we 


him and assist him, through his 

own efforts, to develop in bo dy 

mind and character, to the limir 
of his individual capacity fo, 

growth.” * 

Each incoming class is diy 
into small official classes of 
30 students each, who remain With 
the same official class teacher for 
two years. From the very begin. 
ning, they are taught the Special 
philosophy of the school, and T 
instructed how to adjust EE 
selves to the school routine and 
requirements. This instruction is 


ideq 
about 


and 


have devised. The short official 
period is held daily for 9 minutes 
each. In most schools, mere mat. 
ters of routine, such as taking the 
attendance, reading of school bul- 


letins, are the only matters taken ` 


care of during the morning official 
period. At the High School of 
Music and Art, these items are 
condensed so that at least five 
minutes of each day are devoted to 
mote interesting matters. For ex- 
ample, in one class, during a dis- 
cussion of inter-student relations, 
where a student reported that on 
boy was absent because of a de 
in the family, the class nae 
the advisability of sending 4 A 
ter of condolence. The i ; 
merits of the printed card es Si 
informal letter were consi a 
The more comprehensi“? 
official period is held once 4 





Pes 
e be 
* Robert C. Clothier. oe per 
sonnel Principles and di 5. 10. 
sonnel Journal, June 1931, 





minutes. Here, we discuss 
of jevelop important topics, such 
and 


as: Getting acquainted with 

` members of the group: 

Development of desirable pu- 

teacher relationships. 

-Self development on the part 
u ils. 

4 drn in the solution 

= of school problems. 

5, Participation in the discus- 

sion of timely problems. 

In this way, emphasis is placed 
not only on scholastic achieve- 
ments and success in art or music, 
but also on such matters as proper 
social attitudes, school service, 
club membership, etc. 

The discussion is led either by 
the teacher or by a student who 
is designated chairman for the pro- 
gram. In the latter case, the teach- 
er joins in the general discussion. 

Special circulars are issued for 
K one official period, offering 

Song subjects for regular 
pics ston with suggested 
questions for the class. 


INspiraty - 
Pirationa]. The Circulars are sent 


is OMicial class teacher, but 
Fa ir compulsory for the teach- 
in zw = them all together or 
A ai teacher js invited, if 


to use material sug- 
class y Members of hi 


- Somet s official 
tiodş aré ‘Mes long official pe- 
iv ; 

Èatherin pe siven over to social 


e class or grade. 


© Shen: ` 
Pe€cia] circular for one of- 


| 


ficial period suggested a discussion 
on “How to prevent failures.” The 
leading questions were these: 

1. What causes failure 
school work? 

2. What difficulties have you 
encountered in any of your 
studies? The following have 
been considered obstacles to 
Success in school work: 

a. Postponement of work 
(lack of will power) 
b. Day dreaming 
c. Improper budgeting of 
time; too many interests 
d. Lack of interest 
e. Bad study conditions 
(1) Noise 
(2) Poor light and air 
f. Fatigue 
Discuss each of the above dif. 
ficulties, and attempt to formu- 
late desirable Practices to pre- 
vent failure. 

For another period, the discus- 
sion centered on the subject of per- 
sonal appearance. The following 
Suggestions were offered for the 
program: 

1. How people form their im- 

Pression of others. 
Consider: appear- 


in 


ance 

speech (write 
dress on 
manners / black- 
person- board) 
ality 

opinions 


How would you arrange 
these items in order of im. 
portance? 
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2. Why some people take pleas- 
ure in appearing crude and 
careless. 

3. In what ways high school 

© boys and girls overlook the 
importance of personal ap- 
pearance? 

4. Proper appearance of a high 
school girl; a high school 
boy. 

Consider the following: 
The wearing of coats, rather 
than sweaters. . 
The need for wearing ties. 
Cleanliness of clothes, rather 
than expensiveness of clothes. 
(No shirt sleeves, no visible 
suspenders, no tucked - in 
sweaters. ) 

5. Why the school is so con- 
cerned about setting stand- 
ards of proper dress. 

6. “Clothes make the person.” 
Why is this so often quoted, 
although it is not true? 

7. Why untidy clothes cause re- 
flection upon one’s home, 

one’s family, and one’s school. 

At a recent long official period, 

the purpose of the program was to 
familiarize the students with the 
system of ratings adopted by the 
School on “Subject Rating Cards” 
(on which is recorded a students 
achievement term by term in any 
one subject), and the “Official 
Class Achievement Card” (on 
which is recorded by the official 
teacher, term by term, all ratings 
in all subjects). It was felt that 
fairness to the students required 
that they should know that, in ad- 
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dition to marks for academic wor 

they would receive ratings for Rs 
items as personal appearance, 
thusiasm, coöperation, 
etc. Behind all this was the desi, 
to impress students with the fa 
that their lives are not limited to 
studies but embrace activities 
the aforementioned characteristic 
count. To develop this latter Point 
and to let them know that each 
card would be a cumulative record 
of all activities (curricular and ex. 
tra-curricular) throughout the en. 
tire school course, the following 
topics were suggested for discus. 
sion: 

1. Why are colleges interested 
in knowing whether the ap- 
plicant was particularly in- 
terested . in 
activities at the high school? 


2. Employers are often just as | 
interested in a student’s per- 


bl g 


Where . 


ete Carti irate aaie iit 


sonality as in his high rat- — 


ings. Why? 





ANCE, en, 
INItlative ) 
’ 


extra-curricular } 


3. A cumulative record means | 
a record that is kept from } 


term to term. Is this advis- | 


able? What are the advan: | 


tages and disadvantages o! 
having such records KPA 
In May, just before Par 
Day,” the following topics pro 
of interest: E 
1. The “older generation 
the “younger genera 
Compare their genera i 
their manners, theif 


“amet 
their forms of } enterta ies 
(sports, reading; 
etc.). 


ee eS FO. S Ww 


“Crabbed age and youth 
2. cannot live together. How 
rue is this line in one of 
Shakespeare's songs? 
“A child may have too many 
' of his mother’s blessings.” 
? 
a we need is a child 
labor law to keep children 
from working their parents 
to death.” Is this statement 
a cynical exaggeration? 
s, “Children have more need 
of models than of critics.” 
6. “Honor Thy Father And 
Thy Mother.” How? 
To encourage interest in the 


school paper “Overtone,” discus- 
sion was directed in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Unless other vital topics are 
scheduled for Friday, December 
oth, the long official period may 
well be devoted to a discussion 
of our school paper, “Over- 
tone.” The editorial board will 
welcome criticism, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, for they 
desire our paper to be truly rep- 
resentative of the student body. 

Please urge all students to 
bring their copy of “Overtone” 
to the official class on Friday, 
= teading, Observation, and 
“tcism, to be sent to the edi- 
tors. Criticism may be grouped 
under the following headings: 

°Sarding news presented. 
ave all important events of 
© past month been in- 


cluded? Is too much space 
Siven to the news? What 





items, if any, should be 

omitted ? 

2. Regarding editorial policy. 
Does the editorial policy of 
“Overtone” express the opin- 
ion and desires of your class? 

3. Is "Overtone” well bal- 

anced? 

Does it assign appropriate 
proportion of space to clubs, 
to music, to art, to sports, 
to studies, to books, etc.? 
Should “Overtone” follow 
the conservative newspaper 
pattern, or should it be more 
original? If so, in what 
ways? 

4. Is “Overtone” attractive in 
appearance? What improve- 
ments, if any, would you 
suggest? 

The secretary of each official 
class, at the close of the period, 
is asked to submit criticism re- 
garding any or all of these items 
to the board of editors. These 
suggestions will be welcomed 
and carefully considered. 

Other circulars had to do with 
“Planning your vacation,” “De- 
corum,” “Mutal tolerance and un- 
derstanding,” “Topics which stu- 
dents find interesting for discus- 
sion.” 

Each ofħcial class has a student- 
secretary who keeps minutes of all 
official periods. He submits these, 
once a month, to the grade guide, 
who collates the material and sends 
a typewritten copy to all the classes 
of the grade. The grade guide is 
a teacher selected because of his 
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special ability and interest in grade 
work. In this way, all classes get 
the benefit of new ideas and pro- 
cedures. The grade guide also 
serves as liaison officer for all 
classes in the grade, with reference 
to all social functions. He also 
assists the Dean in individual coun- 
seling whenever needed. 

The discussions in the long of- 
ficial period have practical appli- 
cation. They are intended to im- 
prove the students in their social 
attitudes, school service, coopera- 
tion. Students are informed, as 
above stated, that they are rated 
in all of these items and that their 
j ratings are permanently recorded 
on the official Class Achievement 

Cards, which follow them through 

their high school course. In addi- 
tion, subject teachers keep a de- 
tailed card for each student, giv- 
ing such information as academic 
achievement, general comments and 
character rating. 

All record cards are available to 
oficial and subject teachers. If 
additional information is needed, 
the official teacher or subject teach- 
er supplements his cumulative rec- 
ord with information from the 
Dean’s office. The Dean maintains 
a file of individual folders for 
each student, containing (a) his 
original application, (b) his prior 
school record, (c) the record of 
his aptitude test in art or music, 
and (d) his interview sheet on 
which is recorded all his visits to 
the Dean’s office together with 
any special comments on him by 
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his teachers. These folders of i 
formation are also available .. 


e t 
all teachers. > 


Several times a term, after 
marking period, all official class 
teachers check on failures, give 
study hints, encourage high schol. 
arship, and discuss educational ont 
portunities in high school and im 
colleges. The information op the 
“Official Class Achievement Cards,” 
on the “Subject Cards,” and in the 
Dean’s folders, are invaluable for 


this purpose. 


each 


For the assistance of the official 
teacher in understanding his part 
in our guidance set-up, he is fur. 
nished with the following outline 
of his duties: 


Guidance function of each official 
teacher: 


(a) Matters of routine 


1. Records, reports, attend- 
ance (parents’ letters to 
be kept on file), “early 
dismissal” slips, carbon 
copies of change of pro- 
gram slips to be kept on 
file for the entire term. 


2. Send to Dean’s office stt- 
dents who have been 
sent or late an undue 
number of times. 


3. Assist pupils to fill “4 
Primary Promotion Caf A 
checking these cards ; 
strict accuracy p 
their achievement ©!" 








4, Copy pupils’ ratings on 


achievement cards at the 
end of each term. 


Be sure that term sheet 


` has a complete entry for 


each student. 


Examine report cards af- 


ter each marking period 
to be sure that parents’ 
signatures are not miss- 
ing. Codperate with the 
subject teacher. 


(b) Matters of guidance 
1. To have helpful, friend- 


ly, personal interest in 


each pupil. 


. To note cases of malnu- 


trition, poverty, ill health, 
poor clothing, lack of 
sociability—special needs 
reported to the Dean. 


- To develop school citizen- 


ship and leadership. 


- To help in the orienta- 


tion in school life and 
routine. 


- To discuss school pro- 


&fam for the following 
term and to settle pro- 
Sram difficulties which 
are not serious. 


tions of the grade. 


- To attend social func- 


: To note Student’s success 


OF failure after each 
Marking period, : 


We t ` 
teach ecognize that our 41 official 


ate not all Suited for this 


work. There may be some who 
have a greater natural aptitude for 
their official class work. All have 
a full sense of responsibility to- 
ward their students, but may not 
as yet have the requisite experience 
for dealing with problems of guid- 
ance. Those requiring help receive 
the attention of the Principal and 
the Dean at individual conferences, 
Teachers are encouraged to take 
courses in guidance, and the theory 
of counseling, mental hygiene, ad- 
olescence and psychology. 

Frequently, special problems are 

presented which cannot be con- 
sidered in groups. They involve 
cases of special program adjust- 
ments, bad academic failures, spe- 
cial college planning, extreme late- 
ness and absence, cutting, disci- 
plinary infractions, requests for 
financial relief, etc. The teacher 
does not have the requisite time 
nor place to handle such problems, 
nor does she have the experience. 
These are matters for the Dean to 
solve. Here is where individual 
guidance comes into play. This, 
however, involves an entirely dif- 
ferent subject from that under 
discussion here. 

We, at the High School of Mu- 
sic and Art, work on the theory 
that since all our students are care- 
fully selected, most of them are 
healthy physically and mentally, 
and are sufficiently interested in 
their work to provide their own 
impetus for success. Therefore, 
what they require is a friendly nod, 
a willing ear, and an expression 
of real interest, rather than a spe- 
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cialist’s diagnosis. For this, the 
teacher is qualified and adequate. 
Hence, we say, every student, nor- 
mal or special, has a real counselor. 

It is the philosophy of the 
school that each student is a mem- 
ber of a codperative educational 
enterprise, and that each teacher 
has a well-defined responsibility to 
his students. All learn to recognize 


the growing need for understa 

ing the problems of the ad olesi 
every-day life, their common on 
their recreational outlets. All $, 
operate in endeavoring to e 
unselfishness, tolerance, cous 
loyalty to home and school, 


Erra W. Dvorxiy 
High School of Music and Ap 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE 
FORMATION OF ATTITUDES* 


In an age such as ours, of rapid 
social and economic changes, the 
social studies teacher is faced by 
a dilemma. How reconcile reason 
with emotion? He must teach stu- 
dents how to use the scientific 
method as an essential tool for 
thought. Correct use of this tool 
presupposes an absence of emotion, 
unbiased search for evidence, a 
careful weighing of facts, and sus- 
pended judgment. Reason is the 
arbiter. On the other hand, he is 
responsible for preparing students 
for good citizenship. This pre- 
supposes the inculcation of ethical 
attitudes. An attitude can trans- 
late itself into conduct only if it 
is tinged with emotion and be- 
comes a habit. Unless an attitude 
has behind it emotional drive, un- 


ame i 


* Talk given by Minna Colvin, New 
Utrecht High School, at the meeting of 
the Association of Chairmen of Social 
Studies Oct. 11, 1938) in a discussion 
of "Problems Facing the Teachers of 
Social Studies,” 
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citizenship. How then can the 50. 


cial studies teacher reconcile the 
use of the scientific method with 


an arousing of emotions and con- 
duct toward a desired social end. 

Let us first consider the use of 
the scientific method. From poli- 
tics and economics arise a set of 
problems which are controversial 
in nature. These are the issues 
which divide economic groups, for 
example: labor, capital, and the 
farmer, and the issues which di- 
vide political parties; for example 
a balanced budget, popular election 
of judges, and reform of city 8% 
ernment. No one program has k 
hind it the support of al fi 
people. Here we may find diame 
cally opposite conclusions arrive i 
by different factions. The onl 
the teacher is to treat SUT” y, 

e art! 

troversial problems with EA 
ity. Since the school sety 


coup 
community and not 497 8 


the teacher must rigor- 


| within a himself how to apply 


ba method and impart 
pe ho students. E 
ir w may we teach the scientific 
bod? Three practical recom- 
mendations have been made by the 
hysical science teachers of this 
city. These are: 1. The habit of 
supporting with evidence all opin- 
ions, statements, habits, and be- 


| liefs, 2. the habit of questioning 
‘| unsupported opinions and asser- 
| tions, 3. the habit of being re- 
ar . it ceptive to new evidence which may 
Jess it is practiced, it cannot be zj 
an effective force making for good i i 


change opinions previously held. 
Let us see how these criteria of 


_ | the scientific method may be used 


| in the class room. Suppose that 


we take a lesson on the Wages 
and Hours Act. If the basis of this 
lesson was the editorial in the 
New York Times showing that 
the pecan workers of the south- 
west had lost jobs, and the report 
of Administrator Andrews to the 
President maintaining that relative- 


| ly few workers had lost their em- 

| ployment, we would have two points 
| 3 view presented for study. Simi- 
| arly a study of the headlines in 


e€ variou i 
S newspapers following 


e last election would have re- 


ve ing i 
aled varying interpretations based 


upo 
pon the character of the news- 


a 
} Paper concerned. The election of 


a 
tan member of the labor 
foreign ı : vod — = 
ive a icy of Chamberlain, was 

e third column of the front 


Page j 
site “Times,” four lines in 
lde column in the “Herald 





Tribune,” and was sprawled across 
the front page of the “Daily 
Worker.” The habit of question- 
ing editorial opinion, the habit of 
checking on sources of information 
so that prejudices and unsupported 
opinions may come to the surface, 
the habit of being receptive to new 
evidence, may all be formed by 
the type of exercise here outlined. 
We must remember, however, that 
the scientific method should be 
part of the daily pattern of thought 
and not merely present in specific 
exercises. 

The attitudes that we wish to 
inculcate are accepted by all or the 
bulk of the community. These rep- 
resent values adopted by the com- 
munity. Since the school is the 
agent of the whole community, it 
is the duty of the social studies 
teacher to implant such attitudes. 
Among such non-controversial at- 
titudes, we may list the democratic 
way of life, the scientific method, 
the bill of rights, and respect for 
the development of the individual 
to his fullest capacity. In the de- 
velopment of these values, the 
teacher should tip the scales posi- 
tively so that the student will not 
view coldly and dispassionately at- 
tacks upon these values. 

How may an attitude be taught? 
Let us take the democratic way of 
life as an example of a desired 
value. An attitude can be imparted 
only by suggestion, sympathy and 
imitation. The idea at the base of 
the attitude must be clearly under- 
stood; otherwise we have accept- 
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ance by mere authority. The teach- 
er must feel it; otherwise students 
will not catch his enthusiasm. It 
must be practiced; otherwise it 
does not become a part of the 
character of the student. l 

The teacher in his person, in his 
habits of thought, and in his con- 
duct of the class room must be the 
embodiment of democratic ideals. 
We can not have a dictatorship in 
the class room or in the school and 
expect the student upon leaving it 
to adopt a democratic way of life. 
If the school is life, the school 
should permit a pupil-dominated 
class room, a teacher-dominated de- 
partment, and democratic proce- 
dure for the school as a whole. It 
will permeate the student body 
only so far as the democratic ideal 
is part of the reality in the life of 
the teacher and in the conduct of 
the school. 

Is it possible to reconcile the 
cold detachment of the scientific 
method with the warm, emotional 
drive of the attitude? The answer 
is “Yes.” The teacher must be 
careful to discriminate between the 
attitude acceptable to most of the 
community and the controversial 
issue which should be treated by 
the use of the scientific method. 
For example: almost every Ameri- 
can condemns child labor, A bias 
against the exploitation of children 
in industry may profitably be given 
by the teacher. The teacher, how- 
ever, should be careful not to bias 
the student in favor of any par- 
ticular method of attaining that 
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ideal. Here groups differ, 


prefer the way of the A | 


amendment, some think that 
matter should be taken care oft 
the states. The teacher Should ; y 
plant an attitude against exploit 
children, and yet be careful jp n 
discussion of the controversia] ; 
sues to present all points of yi. 
and permit the student as the re 
sult of a process of evaluation % 
form his own conclusion, 


Each attitude which jis generally 
accepted, such as the 

way of life, has back of it yeats of 
experience which has made it ac. 
ceptable to the bulk of the com- 
munity. Where a class has received 
training in the scientific method, 
postulates which are basic to the 
organization of our society may be 
challenged with relative impunity. 
They can stand the light of reason 


and can meet the rigorous test | 
which will be imposed upon them | 
by the scientific method. Thus, | 
Communism, Fascism, or other } 
challenges to our ideals need nd i 
be suppressed as topics for discus: i 
sion. Students who feel that ee y 
speech should be suppressed S 


= ups 
that racial or religious group 


should be discriminated ‘on 
may in the environment © re 
class room which I have dese. 
safely be permitted to 8° 


off their chest.” 
The teacher, howeve 


nt 
ple and through 4 toler? 


tactful management O 


democratic | 


enous? f 
Ye 0 work 

h Sch 

all-sided discussion, tP1%™8 jd} © 


| Walifieg 
he & | 





„phe scales in favor of basic 
ay OF ns, civil rights, and com- 
4 values. You may call this 
4 aa if you wish, but the 
we all for it, lest we be sub- 
oat under the weight of ob- 
pee’ ‘sm and belief in brute 
a he great ethical standards 
‘i on to all religions, the work 
pe men of all races who have 


contributed to the advancement of 


HIGH 


ADJUSTING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TO THE PUPIL 

Periodically, teachers receive re- 
ports which cover a situation of 


| which we are all aware. We know 


that the high school population has 
changed and that a new type has 
come into the schools. We know 
that schools organized to cope with 
the type of pupil of a number of 
yeats ago, no longer fit the needs 
of the present high school popula- 
tion, Fifty years ago, 6% of the 
Pays and girls of secondary school 
fs a the United States received 
oa instruction ; today the pop- 
-A 5 35%. Formerly only 

went to high school who ex- 


Preparation fo © college or desired 


r commerci 
etefore p: cial careers, 


of | Banized = igh schools were or- 


ols, hee or commercial 
Who are 6 ay the boy and girl 
to > Young to be permitted 
attend secondary 
ugh they are not 
SO and are not in- 


S even tho 
to do 


mankind, must not be blotted out 
because we are afraid to take a 
definite stand before our students, 
We must view the achievements of 
the human race and the cultural 
values of our own nation with 
emotion, and this emotion must be 
translated into the lives of boys and 
girls. 

MINNA COLVIN. 
New Utrecht High School. 


POINTS 


terested in careers for which the 
high schools were originally organ- 
ized to prepare them. This has led 
to a development of vocational 
courses and subsequently to voca- 
tional schools. Today, then, our 
high schools prepare for college, 
for commercial careers, and for a 
variety of trades and occupations. 

The real problem faced by the 
secondary schools, however, is not 
the preparation of children for 
careers but the realization that 
many children of high school age 
show no special aptitude. Guidance 
experts and psychologists agree that 
because a boy is not fit for an aca- 
demic or commercial career is no 
justification for assuming that he 
will be fit for a vocational career. 
Our biggest difficulty is, then, for 
the mass of maladjusted pupils— 
those who do not go to college; 
those who will not be accountants, 
secretaries, or stenographers; and 
those who do not qualify for a 
particular skilled trade or occupa- 
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tion. These will probably enter the 
ranks of unskilled labor sooner or 
later. In high school they usually 
flounder from one course to an- 
other, doing failing work, and gen- 
erally wasting both their own time 
and wasting also the facilities of a 
school which is already overtaxed. 
The present set-up of commercial 
and vocational high school does 
not meet their needs. I refer par- 
ticularly to the people of average or 
below average ability of which our 
high school population has a large 
proportion. 

This problem was a subject of 
intensive study by a committee of 
teachers at Thomas Jefferson High 
School for a period of a year. The 
committee was organized to recom- 
mend ways of making the school 
fit the needs of the pupil. Its find- 
ings and recommendations may be 
of value to other schools faced 
with a similar problem. 

First it must be remembered the 
Thomas Jefferson is primarily an 
academic and commercial high 
school. A few exploratory voca- 
tional courses are given so that it 
tends to meet the definition of 
what is called a comprehensive 
high school. It is a neighborhood 
school rather than a specialized 
school. It, therefore, has a mixed 
population in the sense that pupils’ 
ambitions, their qualifications, and 
their plans are far from homoge- 
neous, 


As a preliminary basis of study, 
the committee decided that it was 
necessary, first to know our school 
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population and to become 
quainted with the junior hini, 
schools that feed us; Second] 

acquaint these schools and, T 
sible, the parents of the child, s. 
with the nature of our COUrSe¢ a 
order to direct those who do a 
belong here to other Schools: third, 
to find out what variations are 
possible in types of diplomas and 
certificates; fourth, to make Specific 
recommendations for changes S0 as 
to make the school more useful to 
the type of pupil we now have 
and expect to have; fifth, to plan 
long-run projects as well 
suggest immediate changes, 


The first concrete result of these | 


studies was conference of princi- 
pals of the neighboring junior high 


schools called for by Mr. Arnold, | 


the assistant superintendent. The 
result of this conference was inter- 
visitation on the part of the junior 
high school teachers and some of 


our own teachers and advisers. Mr. } 
Arnold’s letter to Dr. Lieberman, i 
dated Jan. 13, 1938, stated, “I f 


hope that the result of the inter- 


i : Jae f 
visitation will be a closer corte | 


tion of the work.” 


t 
A sub-committee reported ye | 
other schools offer as many * | 


S. 


courses leading to diploma odifed 
: 


i m 
report said that there are k 
courses within subjects F 
“Standards are low S° 


: to 
courses are generally z” pile f 
low-average children. apd i 


re 
they are low, there 5 a 
definite standards to 


Te 
saisan 


as to 


following summarizes the 


ene and the suggestions of- 
ie by various sub-committees: 
fere 


VOCATIONAL SUB JECTS: 
' wenty specific courses were 
ested in six different fields. 
= d as “explor- 

These were propose P 

atory vocational outlets for non- 

academic minded students. 

While the courses suggested 
went far beyond our present cur- 
riulum limitations, they were 
offered with the understanding 
that this school would remain pri- 
marily an academic and commer- 
cial high school. At no time did 
the committee feel that the school 
should definitely give up its essen- 
tial character and become a voca- 
tional school. 

2. MODIFIED COMMERCIAL SUB- 
JECTS: 

The committee realized certain 
basic conditions which we have 
to face: 

(a) Most of our commercial 
students will not become account- 
ants, secretaries, and stenographers. 
Most Who will enter offices or who 
pled Er work will probably 
ties Saged in routine clerical du- 
Ns our commercial 
and in stenogra h p nn 
can pass the ake ow that they 
slower, oth if the pace were 
many exam er words, we have 
take ‘ an of students who 
Work ip sten S to do one term's 
keepin | “Nis Or in book- 
Peles in to pupils are not 

commercial subject 





but they find that the regular 
course of study is too difficult for 
them. 

Therefore, in view of the above 
situation, the committee felt that 
there is an urgent need for a modi- 
fied commercial course leading per- 
haps to a certificate rather than to 
„a diploma. The committee offered 
such a course in detail. Electives in 
this course provided modified voca- 
tional and art subjects so that the 
modified commercial course was 
correlated with the other courses 
offered for students not equipped 
to follow the regular academic or 
commercial course of study. 

This modified commercial course 
offers not only bookkeeping and 
stenography but business English, 
business machines, filing, office 
equipment. The committee felt that 
many of our failures in stenography, 
for example, were due to the pu- 
pil’s poor English. Training in 
business English would make better 
stenographers of many students. 
Also the important subject of fil- 
ing seems to be completely neglect- 
ed in our present curriculum. 

3. ART COURSES: 

Some members of the committee 
spent much time in visiting other 
schools and becoming acquainted 
with the work done elsewhere. It 
was felt that the practical aspects 
of the subject should be stressed 
rather than, as in the past, the 
classic side. The subjects suggested 
included: show-card writing, poster 
making, advertising layout, art 
weaving for boys, toy designing, 
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window dressing, and so forth. 
A wide variety of practical as- 
pects of the subject were suggested 
stressing the vocational rather than 
the cultural. The committee felt 
that the boys or girls taking these 
courses would not necessarily be 
taught a trade, but that they would 
receive sufficient training to enable 
them to get jobs more easily. For 
example, a boy who can write 
show cards or dress windows could 
get a retail job more readily than 
one who is unskilled in these re- 
_ spects. a 
Many of our graduates take civil 
service examinations or are very 
= much interested in this field, yet 
preparation for such examinations 
seems to have no place in our pres- 
ent courses of study. The commit- 
tee believes that specific, correlated 
courses should be developed for 
those who wish to enter the civil 
service. No definite suggestions 
were made because it was felt that 
each chairman could offer a course 
in his department which would 
stress such preparations. 
Throughout the year, two points 
of view were expressed by mem- 
bers of the committee. Some felt 
that specific preparation along vo- 
cational lines was futile since most 
pupils landed in whatever positions 
they could find and in many in- 
stances the training and the posi- 
tion were not related to one an- 
other. This committee felt that cul- 
tural courses should be stressed so 
that our graduates could make bet- 
ter use of their leisure time and 
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thus become better citizens, O 
felt that specific vocational tra 
helped pupils toward getting jobs 
even though these jobs were a 
directly connected with cultura] 
subjects and training for intelligent 
citizenship were the most import. 
ant parts of the pupils’ education 

Although this committee has 
gone far in its studies ang feels 
that in the time allotted much wat 
accomplished, the task is endless 


thers 
inin 


and much still remains to be done. 


JACOB Kiem. 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn. 


PROGRESSIVE TRENDS IN 
THE TEACHING OF 
SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS 

The high school graduate of to- 
day meets with much more compe- 
tition in finding placement than 
did the graduate of former years. 
That is to say, the young person 
who offers youth, enthusiasm, ambi- 
tion, and a willingness to learn and 
serve loyally at a salary commensut- 
ate with his experience, must today 
face the competition offered ei: 
fully matured adult with both co 
lege training and experience, : 
well as those intangible but 106$ 
imable factors which we - F 
general, as maturity. We teac S 
therefore, face a problem Le 
founder, keener, and different ** 
the set of conditions that eet 
in the high schools as jittle 4 

ears ago. the 
i Hence it is our duty tO pat not 
young people in our chas 





finished a training as pos- 
i ut we must prepare them 
ically for the new set of 

ditions which they in turn must 
so and place them as far as 
mile on a par with the com- 
te qualifications of older ap- 


plicants for positions. 


In short, in the present day com- 
plex business organization, we must 
give more to our high school grad- 
uate in order that he may offer more 
when the crucial test of applying 
for and holding a position presents 
itself. And what are these, as our 
business men say, “plus?” values 
which we are expected to implant 


in the present-day commercial stu- 
dent ? 


I will use as the basis of my con- 
tribution to the subject of the 
trends in the teaching of secretarial 
subjects, our own syllabus in Secre- 
tarial Training. It states in its in- 
troduction that secretarial training 
in the high schools today is intended 
as a finishing course that will insure 
vocational competence in the field 
‘ enographic employment. The 
fice pane a 8taphic skills and 

: Ces and procedures, to a 


hi 

= gree of excellence, are in- 
foe sable, However, the acquisi- 
of these skil] 


With thes S must be coupled 
ntelle | evelopment of specific 
ial ual, moral, and personal 
ip i and traits that make for 
s 5 t kind of personality, 
told that ea of aims, we are 
SY are four-fold, namely: 
Nowledge, 


” ~e 


2. Skills and how they are ac- 
quired. 

3. Ideals and how to mold char- 
acter and personality, 

4. Power and the need for pro- 
viding opportunities during 
the students’ school days for 
the application of these 
knowledges, skills, and ideals 
to genuine office situations. 


I would like to add to the fore- 
going those items which all experi- 
enced teachers have found to be 
helpful, and, in some cases, invalu- 
able—namely, that drill is essential, 
that motivation must be constantly 
present, that students must be 
praised and encouraged. I have also 
a concrete recommendation to make. 
We should use, in our dictation, 
subject matter that will have a value 
beyond that of mere words. Every- 
where about us, in the newspapers, 
magazines, textbooks, circulars from 
our own Board of Education, we 
read of the importance of instilling 
ideals of democracy and a con- 
sciousness of the world about the 
student. He must learn to work 
with other people, learn to sub- 
ordinate his own desires, work for 
the common good so that all may 
be happy, whether he is in a 
school, in an office, or in the world 
at large. 


The trend of the times has made 
it clear to teachers that we must not 
only strengthen students in the 
techniques of stenography and type- 
writing, business English, spelling, 
the composing of simple business 
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letters, the exercise of judgment 
and initiative, but in the impor- 
tant technique of living, because 
the world of today and tomorrow 
must have people who will work 
codperatively and who will have 
a cultural background that will en- 
able them to see the larger horizon 
beyond their own immediate needs. 


We, in our secretarial practice, 
classes have an opportunity almost 
as fine as that offered in the Eng- 
lish and Social Science classes which 
have in the past taken the lead in 
such matters, to do our part in 
“Education for American Life.” 


There is a challenge to education 
today. Of course, we recognize the 
challenge and are willing and ready 
to prove that we too can help make 
better human beings of the students 
entrusted to our care. 


MOLLIE S. ROSOFF. 
Evander Childs High School. 


CULTURAL MATERIAL IN ITALIAN 


The basic facts in the history of 
a nation deal with the names of 
people and places, and with chron- 
ology. It therefore seems more ad- 
visable to have them learned from 
the start in the foreign language 
since so little difficulty in compre- 
hension is entailed. 


Last term I prepared a mimeo- 
gtaphed sheet with the material 
given below, and distributed it at 
the beginning of the term to the 
first term Italian class, 
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TOR 
ITALIANA A 
Roma fu (was) fondata da 
Romolo e Remo nell'anno 753 
avanti Cristo. 1 

I Romani conquistarono Ita. 
lia e tutti i paesi (countries) 
del Mediterraneo. 

I Romani dettero ( gave) aj 
popli che conquistarono, non 
solo (not only) la lingua, ma 
le leggi e le istituzioni di 
Roma. 


. I Romani presero (took) dai 


Greci le forme dell’arte a della 
poesia. (“Gracia Capta, ferum 
victorem cepit”—Horace.) _ 


. Roma cadde (fell) nel 476 


(A. D.). 


- Dopo (after) la caduta dell’ 


Impero romano molti popoli 
nordici, quali (such as) i 
Goti, 1 Longobardi, i Franchi, 
invasero l'Italia. 


. TItalia resto (remained) di- 


visa in molti piccoli stati fino 
al secolo (century) passato. 


. Nel 1815 Metternich al Con- 


gresso di Vienna disse (sais) 
che l'Italia era (was) 500 
un'espressione geografica. 


. Nel 1859 Vittorio Emanuele 


II, re (king) di ware, 
di Sardegna, con l'aiuto (help 
di Napoleone III 4 
Lombardia dall’ Austria. 


ola- 
Nello stesso anno le m 


zioni dell'Emilia a della 








liberò #4 





yotarono per l'annessione 
cana 
al Piemon 
Nel 1860 


' gicilia € 


“Garibaldi liberò la 
l'Italia Meridionale 
dai Borboni. 

apaa insieme alle 

i vropethet with) Marche e 

„l'Umbria votarono anche esse 

r l'annessione al Piemonte. 

Nel 1861 Vittorio Emanuele 
JI fu dichiarato re d'Italia. 

Nel 1866 la Venezia fu an- 

| nessa all'Italia, e nel 1870 an- 

che Roma, che divenne (be- 

came) la capitale dell’Italia 


unita. 


LATINO, ITALIANO E INGLESE 


1. Le lingue romanze—l’italiano, 
il francese, e lo spagnolo deri- 
vano dal latino. 


2, Anche un gran numero di 
parole inglesi derivano dal 


latino: 

Latino Italiano In glese 
forma forma form 
natura natura nature 
familia famiglia family 
libertas libertà liberty 


gloria gloria glory 
ai nae glance at the fourteen 
m a will show the reader that 
i a ious knowledge of Italian 
stotical the Italian and English 
ties be and 80graphical vocabu- 
ew co ‘NS so very similar. The 
which mmon nouns and verbs 
quired ae t not have been ac- 
of aning the first few weeks 


term ar e ` . 
1 C piv 
Q Parentheses, Siven in English 


Upon distribution of the mimeo- 
graphed sheets, I read aloud phrase 
by phrase and asked the class to 
repeat. After each sentence several 
students joyfully volunteered trans- 
lations. (One or two who already 
knew a bit of European history 
were delighted to find “Italian” so 


easy.) The sentences were then di- 


vided into three assignments for 
memorization. 

In the second term, we used this 
material somewhat differently. It 
was divided into three dictation ex- 
ercises written and corrected in 
notebooks. After each dictation, 
there was an exuberant show of 
hands. The students had had little 
difficulty in understanding the pas- 
sage and were impatient to tell 
what they knew. Later on in the 
term, the mimeographed sheets 
were distributed even to the second 
term classes to insure accurate mem- 
Orization. 

Once this basic knowledge was 
clearly fixed in the pupils’ minds, 
later lessons in Italian history were 
less vague and of greater value. 

The two sentences at the bottom 
of the sheet were added to explain 
the common Latin heritage of Itali- 
an and English, and to help the 
students appreciate the similarity of 
so many words in the two lan- 
guages. Horace’s famous line, add- 
ed to the fourth sentence in paren- 
theses, also helped by way of ex- 
ample. 

At the end of the term, as a check 
on how much had been retained, a 
test was given to both first and sec- 
ond term classes, and answered 
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quite satisfactorily. These were the 
questions. 


RISPONDERE IN ITALIANO: 
1. Da chi fu fondata Roma? 


2. Da chi presero i Romani le 
forme dell'arte e della poesia? 


3, Che dettero i Romani ai po- 
polt che conquistarono ? 


4, Fino a quale secolo restò di- 
visa l'Italia in piccoli stati? 


Chi disse che l'Italia era solo 
un'espressione geografica ? 


pr 


6. Chi liberò la Sicilia dai Bor- 
boni? 


7. Quando fu annessa la Venezia 
all’Italia ? 


8. Quando divenne Roma capi- 
tale d'Italia? 


9. Chi aiutò Vittorio Emanuele 
II a liberare la Lombardia 
dall’ Austria? 


10. Da quale lingua derivano gen- 
eralmente le parole che sono 
simili in italiano e in inglese? 


These exercises were for students 
without an Italian background. In 
classes where the majority are of 
Italian extraction, and have corre- 
spondingly greater comprehension, 
a more ambitious program may be 
attempted. 


It seems that, however the cul- 
tural material be distributed over 
the two or three year course, a good 
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part of it can be learned 
foreign language from th 
beginning. 

ANTHONY M, Gisoup, 
High School of Music ang Ae 


in the 
e Very 


REPORT OF THE PEACE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


The question of war an 
in the modern world is a 
vital concern for the preservatio 
of our civilization and of life tald 
Nothing pertinent to this Problem 
can be considered as beyond the 
scope of education. The Committee 
does not contend that the proper 
education of our children and fy. 
ture citizens can alone prevent war. 
It agrees with most historians that 
war 1s rooted in economic realities. 
Nevertheless, we feel that an ade. 
quate Peace Education Program can 
make a major contribution to civili- 
zation even if conducted only in 
peace loving and democratic coun- 
tries. 


d peace 
Matter of 


BASIC OBJECTIVES OF PEACE 
EDUCATION 
“War is not an act of God, but 
a crime of man.”—Cordell Hull. 
“We have learned by hard & 
perience that peace is not he 
had for the mere asking; A 
peace like other great pay 
can be obtained only by hard = 
painstaking efforts. — 
Roosevelt. j 
“In the sphere of moral < 
cision and choice the very i pe 
to choose, since refusa well * 
cific consequences; 1S 





1 act.” (Conclusions and 
“a mendations, American His- 
ae Association Commission 


ical 
ay Social Studies. ) 


1 To show the Desirability of 


Peace: 


A, Advantages: Immediate 
(1) Social (2) Economic 
(3) Political 


B. Benefits: Future 


IL To Show Horror and Havoc 


Wrought by War: 
A. Waste of life: irreparable 


B. Economic Devastation: 


(1) Destruction of wealth; 
vast debts; economic dis- 
locations and havoc pave 
way for depression for 
both victor and van- 
quished ; post-war unem- 
ployment, and so forth. 


(2 


N 


Expenditures for arma- 
ments divert labor power 
and natural resources 
from creation of con- 
Sumer goods which 
would improve standard 


of living, 
C, 
Moral Retrogression: “Man’s 
nhumanity to Man” 


(1) Loss of respect for sanc- 
tity of human life, 


(2) Disrespect for law (do- 


mestic and interna- 
tional), 


(3) Social progress shunted 
by exigencies of war 
which necessitate regi- 
mentation of mind and 
body. 


(4 


w 


Illusion of war as a 
great and glorious ad- 
venture contrasted with 
its stark and bitter reali- 
ties. 


D. Sociological Implications: 


(1) Survival of least fit— 
physically fit drafted for 
battle negates previous 
slogan of survival of the 
fittest (now a contest 
between infernal ma- 
chines). 


(2) Broken homes, mental 
ills, cripples, shell-shock- 
ed veterans, social mal- 
adjustments, delinquency, 
and so forth. 


(3) Scientific research, de- 
flected from humanitar- 
ian objectives and di- 
verted to perfect engines 
of destruction (e. g. 
chemical warfare and 


aerial warfare). 


wus 


HI. To Show Futility of War: 


A. Results of war contain vindic- 
tive seeds of future friction 
and strife. 


B. No real victor, since post-war 
economic and political unrest 
afflict both the victor and the 


vanquished. 
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IV. To Understand the Causes of 
War—Past and Present: 


A. Fundamental causes distin- 
guished from immediate 
causes. 


B. Economic background of war. 


C. Role of jingoistic press, radio, 
newsreels, and other propa- 
ganda devices to promote 
selfish aims. 


D. Danger of unrealistic ideal- 
ism which ignores actualities 
of contemporary international 
relations. 


= V. To Develop International Good 
Will and Amity: 





A. Understanding of and urbane 
tolerance towards other peo- 
ples; their problems, spiritual 
ideals, and cultural contribu- 
tions. . 


B. Brotherhood of man and sanc- 
tity of human life regardless 
of race, color, nationality or 
creed, 


C. Critical thinking to avoid 
adoption of blind patriotism 
or racial, religious, or politi- 


cal bigotry. 


VI. To Develop Scientific Think- 
ing: 

A. Realization of importance of 
Scientific Thinking involving 
suspended judgment in form- 
ing judicious attitudes predi- 
cated upon the knowledge of 
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and tempered by the y 
biased evaluation of 
facts before reaching 
sions. 


B. A spirit of tolerance f 
ferent points of View, 
full examination of 
points of view in a sci 
manner. 


and a 
those 


VII. To Develop Conviction jy Fe ; 
vor of Peaceful Settlemen of ch 


International Disputes: 


A. Desirability of use of proc. 
esses of conciliation, arbitra. 


tion or judicial decision in- 
stead of resort to arbitrament ; 


of brute force. 


B. Evolutionary change through | 
orderly, legal procedure (law 
and order) vs. destructive | 


revolutionary change. 


VIII. To Study Existing Interna 


national Peace Agencies: 


A. Analysis of achievements and — : 


shortcomings. 


B. Critical consideration of sug’ 


gested improvements. 


IX. To Counteract Pernicious NG 
tion that War is Inevitable: 
A. Inspire students wit A 
siastic conviction that war e 

and must be conguet? | 
civilization is to Hr. 

(1) Realization of F- 
ing evolutionaty © ve 
in human progt 

primitive man. 


Televant Boo 
conclu. ane 


or dif. 


entific ae 







h enth f 
Bos UPerinte 


Defeatist attitude leads 
into the doldrums of de- 
| spair and eventually bes- 
tial bedlam. 

Importance of carrying con- 
3 victions into active support 
of the Peace Movement 


X Critical Analysis of Policies by 
3 Which Governments Can 
Further World Peace: 


A. “Only enlightened public 
opinion, based on accurate 
information and full and free 
discussion of facts and issues 
can give to our nation real 
and adequate security.” (Writ- 
ings of James Monroe.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


L Our Committee recommends 
that the High School Teachers As- 
sociation request the Department of 
Education of the State of New York 
to make Peace Education a manda- 
fi part of the curriculum in all 
€ schools of the State educational 
ystem, from elementary through 
€ college level. 
be € Tecommendation that Peace 
Ucation be made mandato i 
schools ir 
; would go to the Board 
Sents, the State Legislature, 
ndent of Schools, the 


| NCation, and the Boar 
Superintendents, d 


Ai . 

tent, khe detailed syllabus, con- 
this m ‘ 
. * Ma 
individuaj a ate to be left to the 


e . 
Ods for Carrying out 


Cols, except that the 


practice is to be mandatory and 
within such general-aims and ob- 
jectives as the State Education De- 
partment may see fit to promulgate, 


II. Our recommendation envis- 
ages all agencies of the school co- 
operating in this program. Thus, in 
the high schools, every. department 
is to seek to devise ways and means 
to incorporate this program into its 
particular work. All school agen- 
cies, assemblies, publications, con- 
tests, clubs, are to consider this 
an integral part of their work. Sig- 
nificant dates (April 6, May 30, 
November 11, and December 25) 
present opportunities for organized 
schoolwide programs, 


IV. The High School Teachers 
Association should communicate 
with the High School Principals 
Association to suggest the appoint- 
ment of standing committees in 
every school as well as departmental 
committees to work on curriculum 
suggestions. Also, the president of 
the High School Teachers Associa- 
tion should submit this suggestion 
to the principals, 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


I. Our Committee recognizes that 
in this work it is essential to de 
velop a spirit of tolerance for dif- 
ferent points of view. For that rea- 
son, Opportunity should be pro- 
vided for the expression of differ- 
ent views by students and teachers. 


II. Throughout, maximum stu- 
dent initiative and participation 
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should be encouraged in schoolwide 
programs as well as in classroom 
work. 


III. Codperation with community 
agencies of germane interest should 
be encouraged and fostered. 


The suggestions included here do 
not mean that we believe that pres- 
ent Peace Education practices, where 
carried out, are inadequate. On the 
contrary, they are so excellent in 
most cases that we desire to have 
them extended. In this connection, 
the Committee discussed and attest- 
ed to the value of such representa- 
tive work as was done at Manual 
Training, Abraham Lincoln, and 
James Monroe High Schools; in 
the publications of the National 
Council for Social Studies of the 


American Historical Association, of 


the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and many others too 
numerous to mention. 


(The Committee expresses its 
appreciation to Dr. Henry E. Hein 
for placing at its disposal the Peace 
Education Syllabus of the James 
Monroe High School.) 


CARRIE O. FLEMING, 
Julia Richman High School. 


HENRIETTA FLIGELMAN, 
Morris High School. 


Max Korat, 
Bushwick High School, 


GEORGE LUETSCHER, 
Jamaica High School, 
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ABRAHAM TAUBER, Se 
Seward Park High 


retary, 
Schoo} 
MINNA WEISENBERG, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S. 


ABRAHAM LEAVITT, Chairman 
James Monroe High s choai 


Peace Education C ommitte 
gh School Teachers 
<r Llasani 


i e of the 
Z 
Vine! LIBRARIAN AS TEACHER 


SSOCtation 


A student comes into the libra 
asking for a book on medieval 
French history. He is referred to 
the catalogue. He stands, hesitating 
and a bit embarrassed. “But I don’t 
know how to find it in the cata- 
logue.” The Librarian shows him 
how to find his particular subject 
and then explains the dictionary 
arrangement of the catalogue. 

Again. A student knows that a 
certain author wrote a poem, the 
name of which he does not remem- 
ber, which appeared in a certain 
magazine, the name of which he 
does not remember, but he knows 
that it appeared in 1932. The li- 
brarian leads him to the Readers 
Guide, finds the section unde 
“Poetry,” and then shows the a 
dent how to find other a 
that reference tool. Was on i 
rian here merely a medena 
penser of books, or a tea Ba: 

In his informal contact W' A 
dents, the librarian becorliogt 
adviser, reference guide, e 
pher, and personal frien i 

i d leading t 
same tıme, an -ectly tow 
consciously and directly 





appreciation of books as 
gente! f enjoyment and also as 
guides coblems which are so per- 
an 


‘ag in the everyday world in 
i 

p h he lives. a 
Y This is teaching, and teaching o 


he highest order. An iae -o 

dent is a distinct personality. 
t f presents a unique problem to 
the librarian as teacher.- The meth- 
ods employed with one student to 
get him to read, will not apply to 
another. 

A student who reads only the 
sport pages of the newspaper can 
be given books on the same subject 
which will prove of great interest 
to him. From there, he is interested 
in biographies of his favorite ath- 
letes. Then adventure and travel, 
and so on. This boy can now be 
left to shift almost for himself. 
Another has a Project on trust con- 
trol, From a study of current legis- 
= A is led to American eco- 
ria mae international rela- 

> WOrld politics, 

Pi ne in order to satisfy 

S of his varied clientele, 


cae i adapt himself im- 
tion, ‘af © each changing situa- 
Sources a know not only the 
'easonab] information but must be 
of diferent ¢ tesinted with a host 
fectiy ™ topics, In Order to serve 

> C must know all the 


€ Niqu 
es of s 
Ome More teaching and then 


5 no longer merely 
; 00ks, Of a study 
taty is a laboratory., It 


is the closest approach to a life 
situation that the school system has 
to offer. And the librarian has to 
keep step. The old saw used to be 
“The librarian who reads is lost.” 
That is now as outdated as chained 
books. The librarian who does not 
read is lost. The librarian who does 
not teach is lost. 
ALEX FELDMAN. 

Theodore Roosevelt High School. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 


_ ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT AID 


AT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In the past five years, between 
five hundred and eight hundred 
pupils out of our school population 
of about seven thousand each term 
have been receiving aid from a fund 
supplied by the school. This fund 
is the result of contributions from 
various sources: a regular monthly 
voluntary contribution by teachers; 
regular weekly contributions, also 
voluntary, by the student body; a 
semi-annual allotment to the Stu- 
dent Aid Fund by the school Gen- 
eral Organization; a similar gift 
each term from the Parents-Teach- 
ers Association; and money raised 
through special events, such as Var- 
sity shows, bazaars, athletic contests 
and boat rides. 

The aid given to needy students 
falls into the following categories: 


1. free lunches 

. milk 

. Wearing apparel 

. medical examinations 
. dental treatment 


WA wm WwW bd 
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. school supplies 

. gym supplies 

. G. O. memberships 

9. swimming dues 

10. carfare 

11. eyeglasses 

12. special holiday baskets 


con NAN 


The set-up of the organization to 
administer this aid is as follows: 
two teachers in the “E” Session and 
two in the “L” Session devote a 
period a day each to interviewing 
all boys and girls who are believed 
to require financial help. All teach- 
ers are instructed to send needy 
pupils to the Student Aid office. 
After the interview, in cases where 
aid seems necessary, a visiting 
teacher is sent to the home, where 
a thorough investigation is made, 
and a report and recommendation 
filed. The child is then recalled to 
the office and the recommended aid 
given. The point is always empha- 
sized that this aid is to be consid- 
ered in the nature of a loan, not a 
gift, and is some day to be repaid. 


Card index files are kept with a 
record of all aid extended. Re-visits 
are made periodically to the homes 
of all students receiving help, to 
check up on the financial status of 
the family. 


When a needy pupil reaches his 
sixteenth birthday, he is eligible to 


receive a monthly allotment from 
the N. Y. A. These eligible boys 
and girls are also interviewed by 
the four teachers assigned to this 
work, and the pupils who qualify 
are delegated to various tasks in 
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the different offices, 
locker rooms, lunch roo . 
dors, exits, and library, so thar tt 5 
may have the feeling that they mad 
earning their few dollars a ate 
rather than being recipients k ' 
dole. 5 
I have been engaged in this vit 

service to our needy Students a 
five years, and can testify to th 
vast amount Of good that has bes 
accomplished. A few students na 
occasionally try to “chisel,” and t 
to get something for nothing when | 
they are not in financial Straits, but 
the number is very small indeed 
when compared to the hundreds 
that have been helped—in many 
instances actually enabled to con- 
tinue their education, when, if the 
necessary aid were not forthcoming, 
it would have been impossible for 
them to carry on. 

A. L. PLAUT, 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


department, 
) 


A MODERN APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 

One of the major inadequacies 
in the teaching of economic 8°% | 
raphy in the high schools 1s is F 
failure to properly saree Fe | 
the subject. The composition $ aa 
average textbook is ere a if 
fact; it is always a heavily sE 
compilation of a mallee 0; i i 
delivered in a termino ha! out | 
strikes terror into the hearts 
pupils. 

The subject of Econ 
raphy needs no defense, 


iC Geog i 
AE 


| 4gtee upon some of 
_ “pts of this subject, 












| L Function 0 


tisfaction with it in 
schools is the product of a 
culation of its value and 
faulty r? e subject -has been justi- 
pature. the ground that our boys 
ed p ought to know that the 
and gins use and consume come 
p i ferent sections of the globe 
where variety of conditions pre- 
nails. The pedagogical result of this 
approach has been an assault upon 
he memory of our pupils and 
teachers. Our teaching of Economic 
Geography up to the present mo- 
ment seeks to make of our pupils 
acquisitive creatures of a hoard of 
bizarre facts. This defeats the very 
basic aim of education: the devel- 
opment of the ability to use the 
various fields of human endeavor 
in order to better understand the 
world we live in. 

As a beginning in the proper 
formulation of the subject of Eco- 
nomic Geography, we Ought to 
the basic con- 


cal dissa 


I submit the following: 


boys f Economic Geogra- 


sles Sor Preston E, James at 
a re conference held at the 
‘sity of Chicago in 1937: 
ion 'S Our belief as 
akp, s can provide a realistic 
= So Of data established 
= Y as possible on maps 


geographers 


from which problems within the 
many fields of social science may 
be attacked with renewed vigor 
and greatly increased effective- 
ness. But we need to know more 
than the facts of distribution be- 
fore a real understanding of 
these distributions is gained. We 
must know how these patterns 
came into existence, and, so far 
as possible, why. We must know 
whether as a result, the present 
pattern is likely to be signifi- 


cantly changed in the near fu- 
ture.” 


Although the “distribution” re- 
ferred to above deals with the 
distribution of populations, the 
paragraph, nevertheless, contains 
those very principles that consti- 
tute the function of Economic 
Geography: 

l. The discovery of exact data 

Presented through maps ; 


2. The patterns that the accumu- 
lated data take and the Causes 
and reasons thereof ; 


3. The changes in these patterns 
and the causes of these 
changes; 

4. The use of this information 
and knowledge in the attack 


upon the various social prob- 
lems confronting us. 


Accepting the formulation of the 
function of Economic Geography 
as given above the subject becomes 
a vital study and students can be 
made to recognize more readily its 
importance in their lives. 
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Il. The Functional Topical Divi- MI. Fundamental Concept 
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sion of Economic Geography 


1. Human Labor Transforms the 
Earth: 
Culture and Nature: 


a. What man has done to 
make the earth a human 
habitation — a record of 
success and failure — 
much work yet to be 
done. 


b. The earth submits to man 
—from the lowliest tool 
to the seismograph, and 
so forth. 


2. The Territorial Division of 


the Earth: 
The Nation and Empire: 


a. Men divide the earth and 
fight each other, wasting 
time and themselves — 
The raw materials of 
peace and war. 


b. Peoples distribute them- 
selves over the earth. 
Population Problem. 


c. Problems of Boundaries 
and territorial claims — 
changing the map instead 
of the face of the earth. 


3. Economic Geography a Sci- 


ence for Peace, Progress and 
Plenty, 


a. The study of the means 
of making the earth more 
habitable and livable. 


Ka 
nomic Geograp by In Beo. 


. The utilization of , 


cal properties of the P jsi. 
depends on the level se 
velopment of the pro diet 
technique of social econo me 
a. The earth May be ! 
kind’s mother, but man’. 
work and Productive abil 
ities determine the earth’, 
fecundity. ; 


. The earth Supplies the an 


materials and the Natural re. 

sources but their extraction 

and use are determined by 

modes of social and economic 

behavior. 

a. The gifts of the earth be. 
come the fruits of man 


through human labor and 


social endeavor. 


. The paradox of the coexist- 


ence of material wealth of 


the result of man’s social 
engineering. 


a. When man learns id 
science of the pP% | 


; n af 
ordering of huma 


technical relationships 
obstacles offered on 
earth will be trans ; 
into difficulties "° 


bs C. 
easily overcom 


e P 
groups among ult of # 
races af 


the better understan 


"| world we live in, 
the earth and the almost uu- f 


versal poverty of mankind ís 
; Specialty Trades, 


Published 


have 


if i 
: certh ! 
The insuffriciencies of w 

. The insu hu! 





ent attributes in them as 
i mined by adverse envi- 
dere" al conditions. They 
oe result of technical and 
a 


socio-economic inadequacies, 


Man changes himself by 
i changing his environ- 
ment. 


5 Man is but at the beginning 
of his mastery of the earth. 


The above approach to the teach- 
ing of economic geography will 
strike the desired balance and 
proper interrelationship between 
theory, fact, and terminology. It 
will humanize the subject by rid- 
ding it of its present cumbersome 
emphasis on fact and terminology. 


It will reveal and make explicit the 


basic principles underlying the sub- 
ject and hence make of economic 
sography a genuine tool toward 


ding of the 


MARTIN WOLFSON. 


Brooklyn High School for 


IMPRES 
Enele ON OF AN 


H DEPARTMENT#* 
S 
tuart Chase, in his recently 
Sook, The Tyranny of 
; well have consid. 
term “English” and the 


nings attrib 
; uted to it. : 
iscovereg He might 


| Ptetations the various inter- 


telligent f- € explained by in- 
Ris Crences In aim, short 
Childs ented to th 

oH QU ay of Brande 


sighted biases, and sheer ignorance, 
For some, “English” is at once a 
curriculum and an activity through 
which the pupil should realize 4 
more perfect integration with his 
world. For others, it is an instru- 
ment Of an opportunity for the 
acquisition of social ideals, Others 
regard it as a body of knowledge 
with a chronological sequence, run- 
ning approximately from Beowulf 
to Noel Coward. Some believe in 
social backgrounds as a necessary 
concomitant of English, some in 
the appreciation of literature for 
its universal qualities. Some don’t 
take much stock in literature at all, 
excepting the purely current litera- 


ture of newspapers, magazines, and 
radio. 


On the side of expression, there 
are, first, those who don’t believe 
in it at all, certainly not in self- 
expression. They advocate teaching 
spelling, punctuation, and the com- 
Moner varieties of sentence pat- 
tern, designedly closing an eye to 
Spiritual development in the inter- 
est of more practical things. Then 
there are the regretters who regret 
that we are unable to combat the 
errors and vulgarities in the speech 
and writing of our underprivileged 
pupils by the simple expedient of 
teaching lists of words and gram- 
mar. Among the advocates of crea- 
tive speech and creative writing, 
we find those who would restrict 


these activities to the talented few, 


others who would open them to 
all. “English” in its appreciative 
and expressive phases has been the 
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object of a great variety of affecta- 
tions, wooed by college admissions 
‘boards, psychological laboratories, 
department stores, and chambers of 
commerce. 

“English” has also outrun other 
departments in its vulnerability or 
adaptability to changes in educa- 
tional theory and procedure. 

We have functioned in the tra- 
ditional recitation, the socialized 
recitation, supervised study, the lab- 
oratory period, the project method, 
the Dalton Plan, the Unit Plan. 
At the present writing, the Unit 
Plan, modified to accommodate 
teacher objectives and pupil capaci- 
ties, is a fruitful procedure in the 
English Department of Evander. 
The socialized and the traditional 
mode of recitation are used as well. 

If the variety and multiplicity 
of these meanings of English have 
caused some confusion in your 
mind, I am quite happy. If you sus- 

pect my presentation of the com- 
Plexity of our problem to be 
entirely flippant, you are mistaken. 
Furthermore, do not get the idea 
that we have dodged the problem, 
that we have despised suggestions 
from dependable sources. Our 
problem is a complex one. In in- 
troducing the work of the English 
Department, | merely strive to 
have you reject the oversimplifica- 
tion which you might entertain. 
In the study of life, in the study 
of literature, in the nurturing of 
ideals, in the development of per- 
sonality, in the pedestrian and crea- 
tive phases of spoken and written 
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expression, there ate a h 
desirable objectives for o undreg 
we may reasonably hope ‘a Which 
Time is involved. Varieties teach, 
pil and teacher Personaliti 
involved. But I insist h 
English Department has sel Your 
ever, lost sight of the eaca .’. 
which, by wishful thinkin Se with 
lem can be over-simpli h Prob. 
d a io ae attempt to 
o and how do we go abont 
I should like to i 
Fafe ; answer this Ues. . 
tion in a kind of Credo. We by | 
lieve, then, in the Sacred integri / 
of the children placed in our a 
We believe in the liberties ni 
responsibilities which they must 
learn to assume if democracy is to 
endure in a changing world, We 
believe that expression, largely in 
speech, to a smaller degree in writ- 
ing, is the most important activity, 
the most desirable skill to be de. 
veloped in our pupils. We do not 
believe in “sounding brass or tink- 
ling cymbals,” in speech or writing 
which conforms to an elegant pat 
tern while conveying an inelegant 
idea. ae 
We believe in critical thinking 
in the development of an oe 
critical mind, sharpened to Pa 
trate the problems anin a 
today, sharpened to evalua actu 
solutions offered by leat 
ated by a multiplicity oF m emot 
Among other things, 0 on tof 
racy must stand or fa p peo e 
collective thinking of ° ling Í 
... We believe in in ta pus 
the development of t 















it’s tactual capacity. We believe 
the efficacy of viewing all 
" » their aspirations, joys, sor- 
men their pitiful and glorious 
pa sung in the sweet, clear 
h =a their prophets and poets 
2 lways with a view to the per- 
boii of “this man.” In short, 
our first belief is in our duty to 
condition the growth of a type of 
man who is moral in the broadest 
and deepest meaning of the term, 
whose morality is not compart- 
mental, but functional. And for 
this end, we believe literature 
whether old or new, exists to be 
used, studied, assimilated. In the 
case of most men, if literature does 
not exist for life, it had better not 
exist at all. It is apt to be an affec- 
tation in a world sadly in need of 
honesty, 


We believe, furthermore, in 
teacher personality, in teacher in- 
telligence, in teacher participation 
in the formulation of curricula and 
in the institution of procedures. As 
far as my observation has extended, 
Cut teachers have been willing to 


assume the responsibility inherent 
in this Privilege, 


i‘ believe in breadth and rich- 
x S of reading Opportunity and, 
ae result, under a generous ad- 
T istrative policy, have been able 
tbe Our pupils with a great 
me of books, The class room 
bose Utnished from our own 
liban, OM Oor from the school 


Our aks &towing institution in 
de a 
Partment, 


P ~~ 


We believe in progressiveness in 
education. During my fourteen 
years in the department, I have 
hever noted a willingness to ride 
along. Our department meetings 
have been the scene of lively dis- 
cussion and healthy conflict. A con- 
stant, unexcited evaluation of our 
teaching procedures in terms of the 
collective experience of the depart- 
ment and of the profession as a 
whole has been most stimulating. 
We believe in disagreement, dis- 
cussion, resolution and concerted 
action as a democratic way of life, 
as a democratic educational pro- 
cedure. 

Our work, as a result of demo- 
cratic supervision and democratic 
acceptance of responsibility, is va- 
tied. We try to vary it according to 
the abilities of our pupils despite 
the fact that our pupil load is very 
heavy. It is varied or conditioned 
according to the personalities of 
our teachers, so that our pupils will 
profit through contact with teachers 
not unduly fettered by curricular 
chains or administrative dogma- 
tism. Teachers do differ tremen- 
dously in what they have to bring 
to the class room situation. They 
differ in their backgrounds, their 
ideals, their attitudes toward litera- 
ture, their preferences for teaching 
techniques, their abilities to nurture 
the development of various phases 

of pupil personality. In our Eng- 
lish classes, for instance, some 
teachers show a preference for and 
a greater skill in the traditional 
form of recitation, others in the 
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| socialized recitation, others in the 
unit system, 
f How, then, you may ask, can we 
| justify such variety of content and 
! activity? The answer is rather sim- 
ple. We haven't so startling a va- 
riety of content and activity when 
you conceive of our curriculum as 
children with their great variety of 
i needs and as teachers with their 
’ differences in background, interest 
and skill, Our variety of materials 
and procedures is predicated on the 
_ necessity of providing a variety of 
approach to a variety of need. But 
teacher freedom? Isn’t that rather 
dangerous? How justify that? Be 
it said to the praise of English 
i teachers and supervisors through- 
out the country, they are trying to 
face the challenge of democracy 
and have realized that you just 
can’t pass the spirit of freedom on 
to children through the regimenta- 
tion of teachers, 
Can we measure what we do? 
Can we measure our effectiveness 
in the slow process of cultivating 
the minds of a growing genera- 
tion? There are certain dependable 
measurements for certain funda- 
mental skills. They are dependable, 
when used skillfully and not over- 
interpreted, to reveal the relative 
efficiency of individuals and groups 
in the tool phases of English work. 
But for most of our work as for 
most of yours, no matter how exact 
the science, its efficacy stands re- 
vealed only in more subtle ways 
and will reach its supreme test in 
the contribution our pupils make 
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to the building of the 
in the heart of man. 

I feel that this description of th 
functioning of the En lish thal c 
in Evander Childs High gs diogi er 
sound, It is, at lease, My readin is 
the temper and activity of haar 
partment during fourteen years ne 
my presence therein. 

“If this be error, and Upon us 

proved, 
We never taught, nor í 
ever loved.” 


JOSEPH qi SEXTON, 
Evander Childs High School. 


eternal city 


© man 


MENTAL HYGIENE THROUGH THE 
STUDY OF LITERATURE 

Mental hygiene is a science which 
attempts to prevent and alleviate 
emotional conflict. While it is im- 
portant for every school to have 
on its staff persons specially trained 
in mental hygiene and guidance 
procedures and equally important 
for every classroom teacher to be 
sensitive to the inner lives and 
problems of adolescents, the work 
of specialists and teachers will be 
greatly aided if the mental hygiene 
implications of the various subject 
matters are fully realized. iss 

The English classroom allo 

ities for applying 

many opportunities © ee: 
mental hygiene pe a 
study of literature affor ro = 
ticularly direct avenues to 





. rect will 
* A full treatment of this su ent 
be found in the author's PaP? phe Eng 
Hygiene through Procedurrts i $: 
lish Classroom.” Yearboo imental SW 
York Society for the Exper 


of Education, 1937. 





f young people. 


cerns O x nted 
tional € j ort topics Pipi 
The 5° een found very lso 
pere hav” action though they @ 


, nnec 
+ this co 
in : o enhance t aie 
rv 2 n . 
recat for its OW 
if b 


he interest of 


rudent is instructed to sum 

ME * few sentences the theme 
up in ll he has read, the limit 
‘ T ing 100 words. He 1s then 
—* story in terms of any 
3 ee topics, devoting about a 
anapi to each one. His report 
ends with a question that arose in 
his mind about something in the 
story which puzzled him or which 
he failed to understand. At the 
conclusion of the student’s presen- 
tation, which is read or delivered 
orally to the class, his classmates 
and the teacher have the privilege 
of asking him to further discuss 
the book in light of any topics 
they deem particularly suitable, 


1. Does the book a 
have faced? 
2. Does it sa F 
y or sho 
to find wor w somethin 


oss it contain e 


XPerience 
you know about be a 


now in the book 


People of 


ow does the m 
* Ate the 


, 1ser 


hich (a) you know and alre 


but 
came across thera oe Pever have had yourself; (c) you ne 


th With your ow 
or evday life? A’, Story similar to or diffe 

re 
OF less tolerant we they any more kind or Pt from the peo 


SS Superstitious 


or villain 
im you 
I, advisi en YOU wanted to 
8 helping hurting? 


snouia Liiv te whee roup. These 
interesting to the & 


i designed for novels, 
a nd Peat, as a ba 
be womficiion of all kinds. 7 
may also be used with motion p 
tures and radio programs. 


For many of the topics the writer 
is indebted to suggestions origi- 
nally made by students. Over a 
period of several years the young 
people were invited to offer new 
topics and some of the best ones 
were received this way, though 
many required re-phrasing. Topics 
16-22 inclusive were suggested by 
Charles W. Raubicheck, co-chair- 
man of the English Department of 
Evander Childs High School. The 
list of topics has been revised five 
times and represents the result of 
classroom experience with about 
3000 students of all terms of Eng- 
lish in high school. 


nswer any questions or solve any perplexities or Problems you 


ds for until nome YOu have felt or noticed but haven't been able 


ady have had: (b) 


ver knew until you 
n Surroundings? 


le you meet 
ucated, m 


less than the 


cruel, more Or less e 


Or more thought 


Ore charac 


ters is fac i 
not? ced y 


ith and tell 


the 
li wh 


heroine y 
* particula i 


author Play 
at he does > 


OU dislike 
r character, 


10S 
s S anc 

, hero Or 
© with 
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11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22; 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


A 

AN apply to your own e : 
Has the book given you anything whi fully? can app *Peticnee 
enable you to handle life more success We eave yout Been hot í 
With what attitude towards life COAN ont with your sutroundings >: Y that 


ou are alive, suspici e, dis 

y ive, suspicion of people, 

D Š i k remind you of your troubles, help you forget them OF Sy i 
oes the boo AAH 


st 
new ones? 


in the sto | 
dging by what has happened to i pope e Fis TA the Causes 
Judging by hat factors seem to m what they want, and í at qs 
responsible, wha d why do some get wi , others qo 
human beings want, and wily bstacles while others cannot? n't) 


come O 

some able to over ; 

ee ill the author's solution of his character's problems endure? 
How long w1 


This book shows that revenge is (a) a duty; Mey a mikey (c) a folly, 
is boo z 
The slightest incident can alter an entire life. 
8 -tent does this book give instances fe „people who 
To whut os of devotion to ideals or principles: 
a the same circumstances I would have felt or acted as one of the char 
nder 


acters did. 


‘ mpathy and understanding of the thoughts and 
I ae aie a eee te maly like me, or of people I once misunderstey 
ings O 


: í le to read this book—old—young—rich— = 
Why oe si kcapped-—timid—reckless—selfish—successful- beater ae } 
contented— 


Suffer Or Who 


D our book tell what it means to be rich, poor, middle class? Does it show f 
oes y ; 


hich one of these classes is better off, happier, healthier? 

whi 

Does this book make you forget your surroundings? 

Which character does the author like the most? i 

Does the book throw any light on why authors put their favorite characters 
oes 


to death? 


; lities and temperaments, as far 

in the class whose personalitie 
rla -g resemble that of characters in the story, nie cn 
as JON ve tô, rave by specific illustrations that a resemblan y 
parison, try 


between a person in the story and one in your class. a. 
If were in the place of your favorite character, what would y 
you 


i i ith examples from yout 
Do you like happy or unhappy endings? Explain, wi 
book. 
haracter 
see resemblances between c 
= mi, your friends, your teachers? A 
; ; i 
In what ways are you like or unlike the chi mea E 
th tive for committing a wrong act or a crim ‘eee act 
moti | 
toe is the most important thing ihat ever happenes the most impo 
i compa ; 
our favorite character) and € 
ls ever has happened in peel ite re points and ve 
i d make a lis s A eol) dap 
Take your favorite lee acd qualities compare be RA habits and 4 
thy ie ae ‘well in real life? lila 
ou 
OL het of some person you know we 


i book? I 
haracter in the 
completely happy char; 
Ta a oe for his happiness. 


characters in 
Select one of the most unhappy nhappiness. 


think are the reasons for his u 


s in your book and members o 


character? 


tj” 
f so describe wit 
hat yo" 


Le W 
the book and describ 





36. W 


37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 


51. 


52, 


53, 
34, 
55. 


56, 
57, 





h RPG} to be the controlling force in your favorite character's activity: 
on (intelligence), blind impulse, some powerful emotion like hate or fear, 
reedience to discipline, sense of duty, loyalty, desire to do good, etc.? 


At what moment did your favorite character experience his greatest triumph? 
Compare this with one of your own greatest triumphs. 


Did the book encourage or spoil any hope you had for the future? 


Did the book end the way you wanted it to? Did the book end too soon? 
Would you like to hear more about the characters? 


Does your book show that it is better to live o 
taking the consequences, or that it Is wiser to c 
which we are sure will bring us happiness? 


Would you like to have any particular character as father, 
teacher, sweetheart, brother, sister, husband, wife, next- 
panion on a camping trip, near you in an emergency ? 


According to your book, what do most young people need in order to be 


happy? Take the chief young characters one by one and show what each one 
needed and wanted and whether he obtained it or not. 


Which character in the story is least understood by the others? 


Do the lives led by some of the characters make you very dissatisfied with 
your own life and surroundings? 


n the spur of the moment, 
hoose only those experiences 


mother, friend, 
door neighbor, com- 


Does the story throw any light on whethe 
for one mistake he has made? 


Did anyone in the book try to reach a certain goal but fail to do so? Was he 
happier because he did not get what he originally wanted? If you were in his 
place, do you think you could accomplish what he failed to do? How? 


Does the author exaggerate the innocence 
of any characters in the story? 


r a person should pay his entire life 


, kindness, wickedness, stupidity, etc., 


Do you prefer your villain to remain completely bad to the en 
or would you rather have him finally turn good and reform? 


What is the worst fault of your hero or 
worst faults in real people you know? 


Does the villain (or the meanest or cruelest person in the story) have any 

good qualities? What are they? 

Instead of allowing the story to end at the point where your author concluded, 

continue it for another twenty years and tell what you think each of the char- 

acters was like at the end of this time. 

Which individuals in the story are the best or least adjusted to their environ- 

one the most or least determined to achieve some goal? Which seems to get 
© most or the least out of life? 


Why do People hurt a 


d of the story 


heroine and compare that with the 


nd fail to understand each other? 


Does any character take delight in making others miserable? 
bbe draws People together in the book: the same tastes, different tastes, 
ance, selfish motives, dislike of the sam 


e thing, loneliness ? 
ry show whether it pays to be good, true, honest or not? 
O your book, should a person take the law into his own hands? 


Does the sto 
According t 


GEORGE LAWTON, 
Evander Childs High School. 
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EVEL ATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


MATHEMATICS MEETING 

The Association of Mathematics 
Chairmen of New York City and 
the Association of ‘Teachers of 
Mathematics of New York City 
announce a Joint Annual Lunch- 
eon, preceded by a Panel Discus- 
sion, on Saturday, March 11, 1939 
at the Hotel Astor. The principal 
speaker will be Professor Oswald 
Veblen, of the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies at Princeton Uni- 
versity. His subject will be: “A 
Modern Approach to the Element- 
ary Euclidean Geometry.” 

The Committee consists of: Mr. 
S. Welkowitz of Franklin K. Lane 
H. S., and Dr. N. Lazar of Alex- 
ander Hamilton H. S. (Discus- 
sion); Mr. S. I. Greitzer of Ben- 
jamin Franklin H. S. (Arrange- 
ments); Mr. E. Schacker of Ben- 
jamin Franklin H. S. (Publicity) ; 
and Mr. S. H. Barkan of Benjamin 
Franklin H. S. (Chairman). 

The program will be of interest 
to teachers of Senior High Schools, 
Junior High Schools, Evening 
Schools, and to all concerned with 
the teaching of mathematics. 

EMANUEL SCHACKER. 


CONSUMER QUIZ 
Teachers of consumer education 
or those who introduce consumer 
problems in related courses will be 
interested in the Consumer Quiz 
published monthly by ema 
Union. Each Quiz outlines pa 
projects in the consumer field, 


ar 


scribing in detail the Method 
procedure to be followeg p- % 
class. Accompanying every proj e 
is a bibliography including «/*t 
ever possible, government en. 
phlets and other Publications wh; 
may be obtained. free 

nal cost. 


The projects are varied in f, 


acter. Some, such as the One o 
tests for wool fabrics 

the November issue 
suitable for science cl 
for example, those 


? Would 
asses, Others 


legislation affecting consumer | 
would be of more interest to wia | 
teachers. 


In addition to the Projects, each | 
quiz contains questions and answer f 


based on the current issue of Con. 


sumers Union Reports and a brief | 
section devoted to the activities of ; 
consumer education classes through- 


out the country. 

Sample copies of the Consumer 
Quiz may be obtained by writing 
to Consumers Union, 55 Vandan 
Street, New York City. Aie 
uary 1, 1939, the address E 
changed to 17 Union Square 
New York City. 

EDED 
EVALUATION MEASURES N w 

The need for ae prog 
evaluation of aan y W 
and methods was strong o 


eighth =, 
sized at the rwenty-e8 i; dl? : 


ane "4 
meeting of the Nation eld 1 $ 


Teachers of Eos 193% 
Louis November ? 


Pam, F 


Or at Nom ! 


Contained nt 


pertaining tF 





“The curriculum revision Move- 
pent, which has taken the country 
by storm, has in too many commu- 
nities been actuated by the incen- 
rive of keeping-up-with-the- Joneses 
rather than by definite and worthy 

urposes of reorganization,” Har- 
old Spears, director of research and 
secondary education in the Evans- 
yille, Indiana, public schools, told 
the convention delegates. “To re- 
vise the curriculum has become the 
popular thing to do. It is doubtful 
if a school system can get much 
advantage out of curriculum reor- 
ganization unless the program indi- 
cates sooner or later a definite phi- 
losophy or point of view. Other- 
wise, revision is apt to become 
mere tinkering.” Among the weak- 
nesses of the curriculum move- 
ment, Dr. Spears mentioned: the 
fact that changes in curriculum 
have not been accompanied by 
changes in administrative tech- 
nique; lack of needed instructional 
Supplies; and unwillingness to set 


aside the old. Curriculum reorgan- 
i 


zation must place more faith in 
€ findings of research, he added. 
i breathing-spell during which 
the rapid educational changes of 


en Past decade can be appraised 
S recomm 
Shattuck E a by Marquis E 


Octrine of 4 changing world 


Wwe bagi i éenerally accepted that 


cen led into a line of 


A ich argues that change 
Or the better,” he said. 





“To make the necessary appraisal, 
we must perfect our tools for eval- 
uation and guard carefully the se- 
lection of those who use the tools 
and those who interpret results,” 

The new basic formula for mod- 
ern education takes into considera- 
tion pupils’ individual differences 
and their possibilities, Dr. Malcolm 
MacLean, director of General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, re- 
ported. “We are shifting our point 
of view away from snooping out 
and bearing down on the errors 
and blunders of our youngsters in 
English and learning to search 
for and foster talent in whatever 
direction it may rise. We will learn 
in time to take the youngster where 
he is, even it be in a stage of 
absorption in the pulps, and help 
build for him a larger experience 
in the reading of current and clas- 
Sic literature, instead of damning 
him as a pulp reader.” The chief 
job in English, Dr. MacLean as- 
serted, is the training of the great 
number of Students, who will 
never become scholars, in skills 
they will need and use. He pro- 
phesied that eventually graduate 
schools will no longer require a 
reading knowledge of German or 
French of all students, since only 
an occasional person has need for 
these skills. 

A present-day educational trend 
was evidenced at the meeting by 
the number of references made by 
speakers at the sectional confer- 
ences to semantics and “the seman- 
tic approach,” 
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Officers of the National Council 
of Teachers of English who will 
serve in 1939 are: Miss Essie 
Chamberlain, Oak Park Township 
(Illinois) High School, president; 
E. A. Cross, Colorado State College 
of Education, first vice-president; 
Miss Angela Broening, Baltimore 
Board of Education, second vice- 
president; W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Chicago Normal College, secretary- 
treasurer. New York City was 
chosen as the next meeting-place, 
November 30-December 1, 1939. 


COAST-TO-COAST RADIO SERIES 
SPONSORED BY OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, WASHINGTON 
Wincs For THE MARTINS 

Every Wednesday from 9:30- 
10:00 p. m., E.S.T., Coast-to-coast 
NBC Blue network with the co- 
operation of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Feb. 1—Planning for College 
The Martins make plans for the 
September college problem in Feb- 
ruary. There is a reason for this. 
Tune in on the Martins, and hear 
them discuss Patricia's plans for 
college. There is a tip in this pro- 
gram for many another youngster 


with high school behind him and 


a question mark ahead. 


Feb. 8—No More Movies This 
Month! 

What do you know about mo- 
tion pictures? Have you a my 
actor? Producer? Would you like 
to know what children learn a 
movies? ... If you are dissatisfie 


with the present run of i 


. Moy i i : e e e 
what can you do to improve th i pe 12—Great American Biologists 
ev. 


How can you balance the family, E 
a 


movie budget? The Matting 
periences will help you, 


Feb. 15—W hat? No Night Ww 

Time was when Dad ha 
work hard to get the COtre 
swer to Sonny’s arithme 
lem. How many a moth 
prefer to hear the children “recite” 
than to help them with their “night 
work”! But “home work” is dif 
ferent in the Martin family, They 


Ork) 
d to 
ct an 


er Would 


go to a modern school. 


the School 
Woods, fields, parks, museums, 


playgrounds, theaters, factories— 


dozens of places to learn outside 
of school. Hobbies, games, hikes 
field trips, bird study, collecting 
photography—scores of things to 
take part in! The Martin children 
get new ideas from their cousins i 
a country school. 


ORLD Is YOURS 
pri Sunday from 4:30 to 5:00 
m E. S. T. Coast-to-coast re 
Sal network with the oe 
of the Smithsonian Institute. 


Feb. 5—Your Home 
The panorama _ 
mud hut to the moder 
tioned, steel-frame 
what the home o i r 
that has been han je Je o 
r son COM 
the — a ‘dial ; 
ments 1n 3 
tion, and comfor 


cave 1% 
airc ‘ 


tic Prob. | 


Can Aborj 
show th 








i 


S The biologist may be a labora- 
s researcher seeking new facts 


hrough his microscope, or he may 
be an outdoor naturalist learning 
through careful observation the 
hidden secrets of nature. He may 
be a Linnaeus, a Huxley, an Audu- 


| pon, an Agassiz, or a David Starr 
? 


Jordan. “The World Is Yours” 


| þroadcast will tell the story of 


some of America’s great biologists 


} and of the outstanding contribu- 
- tions they have made to the “sci- 


| H ence of life.” 
Feb. 22—Places to Learn Outside | Feb. 19—The Story of Aluminum 


Aluminum is the most abundant 


© metal in the earth’s crust, although 


prior to the scientist’s research it 
was exceedingly difficult to find. 
Today it is a metal familiar to 


_ almost everyone, It is commonly 
- used now in construction of air- 
_ planes, railroads, motor buses, and 
| cooking utensils. 


: Feb, 26—Cave and Clif Dwellers 


The first records of the Ameri- 
gines in the Southwest 
em as makers of baskets 
iles. They used the spear 
apon instead of the bow 
Ow. Listen to the colorful 


‘ama of the lif 
Peoples, ite of these early 


and text 
aS a we 
and arr 


M 
ERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS 
ALL 


ve 
P. m T Sunday from 2:00 to 2:30 


network .~* Coast-to-coast CBS 
with the coöperation of 





the Service Bureau for Intercultu- 
ral Education. 


Feb. 5—Jews in America 


Coming from all parts of Eu- 
rope, Jews began settling in the 
United States early in the Colonial 
period. Today four and a half mil- 
lion Jews are making their home 
in the United States. Hear of their 
contributions in Music, science, lit- 
erature, mathematics, and industry. 


Feb. 12—Slavs in America—] 


From Russia, Lithuania, Latvia 
—came the Slavs. They became 
workers in steel, packing house 
laborers, mill hands, farmers. They 
brought with them not only their 
brawn, but the same light and 
gleam in their souls that inspired 
the music and literature of their 


great masters, of a Tschaikowsky, 
or of a Tolstoy. 


Feb. 19—Slavs in America—I] 

The great surge of humanity 
from the Slavic countries continues. 
The pounding of peasant boots is 
heard from Poland to Delaware, 
from Yugoslavia to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, from Rumania to Ohio. 
America gives them a safe haven. 
They give to America prosperous 
farms, busy factories, song, music, 
the genius of a great people. 


Feb. 26—Orientals in America 
Orientals came: Chinese into 
California, and in smaller numbers 
into our industrial East, because 
their labor was needed on railroad 
and ranch and in factory; Japanese, 
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to the farms of California. The 
Koreans, the Indians, the Filipinos 
came, and others. All of these 
8toups brought with them the art- 
istic sensitivity of the Far East. 


REVIEWS 


EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION 
By John Dewey. Macmillan. 
There is an all too common 
tendency to think about education 
in terms of some ism. To think 
about education in such a way is 
to run the risk of being uncon- 
sciously controlled by the princi- 
ples against which the particular 
ism is a reaction. “Education must 
be thought about in terms of itself 
rather than in terms of some ism 
about it, even progressivism.” John 
Dewey issues this significant warn- 
ing in his latest book, Experience 
ducation. 
i admonition is undoubtedly 
prompted by the extreme attitudes 
and practices adopted by both es- 
sentialists and progressivists. Each 
group appears to reflect and act in 
term of extreme opposites. rn 
either-or type of thinking is usual y 
not fruitful. The attempt to inte- 
grate divergent points of ery 
a sounder but more difficult philo- 
hical habit. 
< The traditional type of — 
was a social institution aarp 
its organization from other sO r 
‘nctitutions: its relationship to 
institutions: f artificial Its 
ciety was remote an 


Additional information and | 
tographs are available. Write te 
D. Boutwell, Director Radio D 
sion, Office of Educatio Vi. 


n, D 
Interior, Washington. Cpt, of 


aim was the preparation o 


f on E 
for their future life, that Pupils 


is the 


life outside the school which < 


recognized to be 
from life within the school, The f 
proper subject matter of the schog 
was the static information gathered 
by past generations. The function 
of the teacher was to ladle oy 
this cultural heritage, which could 
be found logically organized in 


textbooks, to docile, receptive | 
obedient learners. The teacher wa | 
the center of the learning proces. | 


In matters of discipline, curriculum f 
materials, and teaching procedu 
he was frequently adjudged by his 
ability to impose his me 
upon the group of learners. a 
training consisted in be 
‘ iously accept 

cording to previously : 
teria. 


| et 
The newer type he i 
phasizes the exp am individu 


a "S 
vation of each pup il sition 
as opposed to any OP potai 

bove; free activity ® rning fo 
abo ? i line; ea po 

l discip to Je 
externa osed r 
experience as OPP ers; 

s an 

rom han skills °° air 
quisition OF * ch have 
attain ends 














-appe 


different in nature 5 


al as opposed to their ac- 
‘ation by constant drill unre- 
yisition y F 

d to the purposings of the 
Jate er; fruitful living here and 
fe as opposed to preparation for 
pe supposititious future; and ac- 
Karane with a changing civili- 
„ation as opposed to memoriter 
familiarity with static materials, 

Taken alone, the viewpoints of 
both the traditional and new edu- 
cation are inadequate; both are 
necessary. These apparently irre- 
concilable points of view can be 
integrated only if each is founded 
on a sound philosophy of experi- 
ence. The excessive authoritarian- 
im and reliance on unchanging 
subject matter of the older educa- 
tion as well as the excessive in- 
dividualism and lack of organiza- 
tion of the newer education ma 
be remedied only if a valid theory 
of experience is formulated. 

Experience and education are 
unquestionably related but it is a 
mistake to identify the two. All 
experiencing js not educative; 
some experiencing hinders rather 
than promotes gtowth. There was 
much €xpetiencing in the tradi- 
rape for example, but of 

g kind. 


Dewey's theor 


t y of experience cen- 
ets around 


ciples, = two overlapping prin- 

> continuity and interaction, 
that ie of Continuity asserts 
nature a experience affects the 
h erien quality of ensuing ex- 
Tist kni n Ose experiences are 
tinain ‘ve which promote con- 

& growth, The educational 





implications of this principle in- 
clude the responsibility of teachers 
to recognize those attitudes and 
tendencies which promote and those 
which thwart mental, physical, and 
emotional growth. The social as 
well as the physical environment 
of the learner must be utilized to 
provide developmental experiences, 
At every stage of the educative 
Process there must be adequate re- 
gard for the future. Provision must 
be made for subsequent experiences 
of a richer quality. This is not 
preparation as traditionally con- 
ceived. According to Dewey, “Prep- 
aration means that a person gets 
out of present experience all that 
there is for him at the time which 
he has it.” Preparation, in this 
sense, is the thorough utilization of 
the potentialities of the present. 
The principle of interaction holds 
that any normal experience con- 
sists of a combination of internal 
and objective factors which, united, 
constitute a situation. Traditional 
education ignored such internal fac- 
tors as the learner's needs, capaci- 
ties, interests, and impulses; the 
newer education tends to ignore 
such objective conditions as the 
physical environment and the social 
set-up. The principle of interaction 
recognizes that education is a so- 
cial process and that the teacher, as 
the most mature member of the 
learning group, cannot be excluded 
as the director of the process. In- 
dividual behavior is controlled by 
the whole social situation; when 
the teacher exercises authority, in 
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cases of necessity, it is as the 
recognized representative of the en- 
tire group. Such expressions of 
authority may largely be obviated 
by judicious planning for the crea- 
tion of situations that provide for 
social control. 

The cardinal failure of the prog- 
ressive schools has been their lack 
of provision for the organization 
of subject matter. There has been 
too great a reliance upon impro- 
visation. But education does not 
happen. Neither does it consist in 
spooning out pre-arranged subject 
matter. The ideal of education 1s 
the progressive organization of 
subject matter. It is the purpose 
of this book to correct the miscon- 
ception that that ideal is not in 
harmony with experience. 

Readers of Dewey wil! find much 
in this slim little volume that is a 
restatement of his previously ex- 
pressed theories. There is much 

that is new, however, and it is 
stated with a refreshing frankness. 
Dewey’s faith in the progressive 
movement does not blind him to 
its serious deficiencies. Experience 
and Education is decidedly worth- 
while. 

FRANCIS GRIFFITH. 


James Madison High School. 
OFFICIAL BASKETBALL GUIDE FOR 
WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Edited by Wilhelmine E. Meissner. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
80 pp, 25c. l 

Basketball becomes increasingly 
popular with girls and women. The 
very active National Section on 
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Women’s Athletics of the 4. | 
can Association for Health, Phat 
cal Education and Recreation ~ 
taken upon itself “to Dag 
sound and diversified programed 
athletics which are centere d a 
the interests and welfare of 
participants.” It reaches this the 
by preparing practical aid, oo 
form of athletic guides, the j 
This new basketball Gy; 
tains very helpful inform, 
all who are interested, the 
the coach, and the player, 
ularly appropriate are articles c 
tributed by Dr. Jesse F, William, 
and Dorothy Tapley, Dr. Marpard | 
Bell, Mary Stewart, Martha Bus 
bee, Gelinda Vescolanti, Ma, “i 
rite Schwartz, Josephine Petsicano, 
and Wilhelmine Meissner. These 
articles sum up tersely and su. 
cinctly the aims and ideals of ath. 
letics for girls and women. 
Another valuable addition to the 
Guide is the Official Playing Rules 
These are printed in detachable 
form of convenient size and at 
enclosed in the pocket of the rent 
cover. A “Basketball T echniqué 
Chart for bulletin board use " 
also enclosed. hp 
This publication 1s 4 mus 
„minded females. 
all basketball-min p 
M. DonaLD ADO d 
Thomas Jefferson High 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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hee 
° ht 10 
Pi ations © 
$s feld. To New York State, it 
a 


deep 


gent and most thorough 
pr" ling. The sobriety and 
a ess of this whole inquiry, 
dth of vision and keen in- 
to the possibilities and lim- 
f the present set-up in- 
jt a permanent place in 


„unda 


for 


made @ contribution whose im- 
z ance it would be hard to over- 
Beate Its firm grasp of the 
veglities of the present and its 
F grounding in those princi- 
les which underlie the good life 


: ind the good society will undoubt- 


edly commend themselves to other 
educational systems, enmeshed like 


< ours, in conflicting and confusing 


social and educational forces. 

The inquiry is neither whole- 
sale whitewash nor unmitigated ex- 
coriation, nor special pleading. It 
isa simple and unflinching facing 
of the facts with a view to dis- 
covering what is, in education, and 
what, in all reasonableness, ought 
to be. The general tenor of the 
eport is that the world has out- 
mn our school system, that life 
i de oe ae 
dey M day ia a me er spei 
he fac a i all this, despite 
stem has few S, Out 
as few equals or superiors 
in the world tod p 

ay. 
© Causes f 


a to see or this lag are not 


’ es have they gone 
They are 


k 
able 2 Schools have not yet been 
hilaren €et the needs of all the 
all the people. Geared 


ip, 


tO a aitterent ape, fundamentally 
college-preparatory in nature and 
outlook, they have failed to make 
adequate qualitative and quantita- 
tive provision for the changed and 
changing school population. 

There is a need now for re-mak- 
ing our school system so that the 
four-fifths who do not go to col- 
lege will be as well-equipped for 
the intricate processes of modern 
living as the one-fifth who do go 
to college. To this end, we must 
supply “a broad general education 
which will give to all alike at 
least the same minimum essential 
tools of intercommunication and 
thinking, the same minimum up- 
to-date scientific acquaintance of 
the world in which we live—an 
appreciation of the culture and 
standards of our civilization, the 
beginnings of the ability to work 
well with others, a common un- 
derstanding and belief in the dem- 
ocratic process, and the desire to 
preserve and defend self-govern- 
ment.” 

2. School work has not been 
designed to fit boys and girls into 
a rapidly changing economic world. 
Lessening employment for youth, 
changing work patterns, the widen- 
ing time gap between gradua- 
tion and employment, technologi- 
cal changes—all these necessitate a 
revaluation and redirection of vo- 
cational guidance so that the pu- 
pil may have sufficiently general 
training to fit him for a variety 
of cognate occupations. 

3. “The school does not suffi- 
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ciently recognize the increased dif- 
ficulties of becoming and of being 
a good citizen.” Education for citi- 
zenship is woefully neglected. What | 
is needed today is a citizenry po- 
litically and economically literate, 
alert to national and international 
problems. 

4. The schools have not yet 
caught up with the advances in 
the social and physical sciences. 
Hence, they are turning out pupils 
who do not grasp, in full, the 
meaning of science and its effects 
on contemporary living. 

5. The schools have not met 
the challenge offered by the de- 
caying influence of home and 
church, by the increased leisure that 
is rapidly being made available 
to our pupils. 

6. Educational leaders have no 
“specific, agreed-upon goal.” Like 
a character in one of Stephen Lea- 
cock’s sketches, they are riding off 
furiously in all directions. 

Briefly, the report notes, this is 
not what New York State wants 
of its educational system. The edu- 
cational objectives of our state de- 
mand universal .educational oppor- 
tunity, a democratic system of 
education, “‘above all else” the 
building of character, good teach- 
ers, useful and up-to-date educa- 
tion, expansion and integration of 
an adult education program, home 
rule and freedom, efficiency and 
economy in education. 

Without being too savage about 
it, the report is pretty emphatic 
on this one point, However close 
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we may have come to attain B 


some of these objectives, 


i in p E 
main, we have not achieyeg e : 


we might achieve under ą 


, SYStan. 
more fully cognizant of jt, te 
tions and possibilities, ang , 


Mita, 
istered with greater perspi © 
has been our lot to date, ay 
port is scrupulously fair ip © te. 
ing out how far we have con 
our way. With equal ca On 
notes the cruel disparity p 
theory and reality. 

Chapter III, entitled “A 
Educational Program,” indicates ; 
some detail and at times, a 
laudatory bluntness, how we m 
proceed to a fuller realization of 
these broad objectives. As is to h 
expected, many of these specif 
recommendations are hardly nev, 
They have been stewing in the 
pedagogical broth for many years 
It remained for the present in 
quiry to precipitate them out. And 


Ctween 


clarity and a vivid awareness of 
the pressing pertinence of ou 
problems. E 

What school administrators are 
going to do with these e 
posals is another matter, 0° z 
which we are not prepared ae 
ture a prophecy. But it n É 
that our whole education” Ke 
will become 4 more Pr” 1 is 


nlightenment a: 
for the e Tus suggestion 
1 . 


A summary © thi ‘ap 
is hardly possible 7 
of a brief review: 


ndor s g : 
rity been rendered into language as 





tapped, 


, Mould 


FF ost impossible to condense it 


auch further than the very 


Dr. Gulick and his staff 


oF endy done. There is little 
fh 


no padding here. It is all meat, 
F rrimmings. Every page swarms 
rh challenging and pointed sug- 
r By some quite remark- 
mical change, all this in- 
pedagogical material has 


estions. 
sble che 
tensely 


uid and as free from professional 


Ney | ant as we have yet seen. This 
Cw A 

vol 
ll who would pretend to even a 
nodding acquaintanceship with the 


gigantic problems of education in 


ame is a “must” for any and 


our commonwealth. It is a declara- 


tion of faith in the essential so- 
| lidity and dignity of our profes- 
| sion, in the romance and mystery 
_ of teaching, in the future of de- 
_ mocracy and its institutions as these 
become living flesh and sinew 
this has been done with an incisive | a enlightened teaching and 

_ happy, profitable learning. What if 
| all is not well in what is the best 
of all present worlds? There is 


hope and energy, vast and un- 
in this democracy of ours. 
a is es courage, and 
‘es i ere is freedom to criti- 
» Ireedom to destroy and re- 
Cur world nearer the heart’s 


‘site, Iti 
It is all here in this report, 


, tioned at we haven't men- 


document > us, this is a stirring 
analysis of - deep and searching 

a te ee Present discontent 
mat sistic chart for the fia 


t ca 
Umen ^ all be done with the 
we have tö: hand: 


A 


money, brains, heart, enthusiasm, 
and vision. Not to read this re- 
port is to have missed one of the 
significant educational experiences 
of the last decade. 

A. H. Lass. 


HOMEWORK IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By Peter J. Di Napoli. Teachers 

College, Columbia. 

Dr. Di Napoli sets out in the 
direction of a very interesting goal 
but he never arrives. His mission: 
the discovery and evaluation of the 
relative merits of compulsory and 
voluntary homework in terms of 
student interest and achievement. 
Tricked out in the most modish 
scientific panoply, the study covers 
two schools, three different types 
of neighborhoods, 1200 students 
in the 5B and 7B. The control 
group got its education by the old- 
fashioned hand-out, ‘“you-do-it-or- 
else” method (compulsory). The 
experimental group was voluntarily 
initiated into the learned arcana 
by topics for home study suggested 
by the teacher, by projects, supple- 
mentary reading, and other familiar 
procedures. Both groups faced a 
battery of achievement tests before 
and after the experiment. 

Conclusions? In the Sth grade, 
the compulsory homework group 
has the edge on the achievement 
tests. The 7th grade results are 
inconclusive, the differences in 
achievement having little or no sta- 
tistical significance, Compulsory 
homework in the Sth grade leads 
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to better achievement in spelling, 
reading, vocabulary, arithmetic prob- 
lems, literature, history, and geog- 
raphy. So far so good. Now, com- 
pulsory homework results in loss 
of interest in arithmetic and Eng- 
lish but a gain in history and ge- 
ography. But, voluntary homework 
also leads to a loss of interest in 
English. The differences in student 
interest in reading, vocabulary, 
English, literature, and geography 
are not significant under either 
method of assigning homework. 


From these highly questionable 
and tenuous data, the author rec- 
ommends, in an almost weird non 
sequitur (for a scientific paper), 
the abolition of compulsory home- 
work and the establishment of a 
system of voluntary homework. We 
can’t see any rational basis for 
such recommendation. The compul- 
sory homework group excelled on 
achievement tests and registered 
an insignificant loss of interest in 
subject matter as compared with 
the voluntary group. Unless stu- 
dent interest or lack of it is to 
become the sole criterion of peda- 
gogical procedure, this doesn’t make 
sense. And if student interest 1s 
not to be the ultimate determinant, 
it doesn’t make sense either. 


That the loss of interest, rather 
strangely distributed and all too 
subjectively arrived at, may have 


been due to many factors . 
than the compulsory or yo) Othe 
nature of the assignment see Antar 
to have occurred to the ay S Not 
if these did appear to him CF or 
inconsequential, Yet, jt sane 
a tall bit of theorizin i take 
into triviality such matters 4 
er personality, the nature À 
work itself, the human 
perfectly natural desire 

any labor which is in any 
pleasant or arduous, A comt 
tion of this formidable rinia | 
have been at the root of a a 

ing interest of the aniden ka 

nature of the assignment T ; e 

made matters worse. Gaiei 

Yes. But so is this whole stuck 

even though it is so heavily ; 

mored with scientific procedure 

and terminology. In effect, this the. 

sis turns’ out paradoxically enough, | 
to be nothing more than a scien. | 
tific progress to an unscientific 

conclusion. It seems more like 

wish-fulfillment than research, il 

lustrating most graphically the oft: 

noted point that precise instit 

ments alone do not lead us to tht 

truth. 

“Too bad” is al 
say. The questions raised ag be 
Di Napoli needed _— 
fore he began his = answer 
need even more EMP i ated | 
ing now that he has ry p. L 


teach, 
of the 
animal. 
to shin 
Way up. 


| we have to 
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= The article that follows is a ver- 


batim translation of the animating 
hilosophy of German secondary 
education today. As such, we feel 
it has a more than superficial in- 
terest for us in America. Here we 
can see those forces which are 
molding the pliable stuff of Ger- 
man youth into the Nazis of to- 
morrow. Here we can see not only 
the Weltanschauung of Nazism 
translated into pedagogy. We can 
watch the techniques of instruction 
as well, by which the younger gen- 
eration is being regimented into 
what its rulers believe it ought to 


All the clichés of the National 
Socialist philosophy may be found 


, incorporated into the very fabric of 


e€ educational system. The Fyeh- 
rer brinzip, national destiny, racial 
‘uperiority, anti - intellectualism, 
ae. on training the will, phy- 
doe ction, “nquestioning obe- 
D € inferior status of woman 
| ‘Nese concepts crucial to the 


blood the “BY; are made flesh and 


ram pi se an instructional pro- 
Petmeare "ously Implemented and 
nationa] 'N its “very fibre with a 
hilosoph 
T y. 
ridged form þ er- 
d y gn Ducal. 
ICle Michael] 
any . `M, Seco ` . 
of The Raid the N aly Edocst in 


Ov mber l A 
Porum 938 issue 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY* 


There is no need to labor the 
point that, in its essence, Nazism is 
the summation of all that we in 
“America abhor. Nor is there any- 
thing shockingly new in the state- 
ment that the philosophy of Nazism 
stands in ominous contradiction to 
all that we hold sacred. Yet this 
document is pregnant with much 
meaning for us engaged in making 
education function in a democratic 
society. The strong point of the 
Nazi program, however much we 
may detest its implications and re- 
sults, however much we may be re- 
volted at what it does to its pupils, 
is its profound recognition that only 
that nation survives whose educa- 
tional system embodies in dramatic 
and fervent form the great national 
ideals of its peoples. This funda- 
mental truth has been exploited 
with diabolical thoroughness by 
Nazi leaders. Even a hasty exami- 
nation of this pronouncement from 
the ministry of education reveals it 
to be literally steeped in terminol- 
ogy as well as method, in the Nazi 
philosophy. Reinforced by extra- 
curricular agencies which educate 
the youth with the same fanatical 
meticulousness, there is only one 
Possible conclusion to the educa- 
tional process, 

What we in America have to 
learn, and there are signs that we 
are learning it, is that democracy, 
besieged on all sides by threatening 
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ideologies, need have no ‘fear of its 
survival if it turns its efforts more 
wholeheartedly to its educational 
systems, making them the instru- 
ments through which it can perpet- 
uate itself. What we must recognize 
is that democratic means do not 
necessarily lead to a democratic end. 
_ What our students must have when 
they leave our schools is not a 
merely dim awareness that they are, 
in some way, members of a demo- 
cratic community. They must be 
deeply imbued with a desire to pro- 
tect and to foster the democratic 
way of life, because they see in it 
the only one in which man can 
walk the earth in dignity. Techni- 
cally, as educators we have pro- 
gressed immeasurably in the past 
few decades. The instruments for 
mass education in democracy are at 
hand, fashioned with a loving zeal- 
ousness and precision. But in our 
preoccupation with means we have 
almost forgotten the larger and 
nobler ends toward which we must 
move in preserving intact the herit- 
age that is ours by blood and strug- 
gle, the heritage that can remain 
ours only through “eternal vigil- 
ance.” And that eternal vigilance to 
us as educators can mean only one 
thing: the producing of generations 
of Americans deeply aware of their 
traditions, keenly conscious of the 
world in which they live, deter- 


o see that democracy Te- 


mined t 
ps on us 


mains to shed its blessin 
and our posterity. 

In educational terms, 
that fundamental concepts © 


this means 
de- 


icsi: Pa: ita Fe Ba aie 2 
mocracy must become a living Dart 
of each of our pupils. Intellectual 
apprehension of its values is not 


enough. The emotions as well must 


be educated. This does not m 
that we are to become demago 
It does mean that those great teser 
voirs of human feeling must be 


harnessed in the interests of demo. 


cratic living. We dare not do any. 
thing less than this. Not metely ihe 


trappings of democratic education. _ 


free discussion and critical inqui 
in our classrooms, socialization of 
class procedures, respect for the in- 


dividual student. These are impor. | 
tant but meaningless unless deeply 


impregnated with democratic fer- 
vor and idealism. What, would you 
indoctrinate? If this be indoctrina- 
tion, make the most of it. If it be 


indoctrination to turn out pupils- 


fired with a devotion to democracy, 
then we ought to be proud of being 
such indoctrinators. The Nazis ate 
proud of their handiwork as they 
blue-print. Ought 


contemplate it in 
ardent in out 


we not to be equally ar z 
consecration to something great 


i eji 
something infinitely nae cas 
democratic society ang ' e 
cratic man? a LAS 
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an school’s task is to CO- 
yo the application of the 
pet | its disposal with other 
p r agencies of the German 
gation? having the common 
op ; he National So- 
Vs of forming $ 
Y or man. 
_ jemand that the school serve 
ad of German national 
uf oses 
. does not date from to- 
education f 
dy. This demand has been fre- 
atly expressed in the past; 1n 
ently © - the Guidi 
fact, it is found in the Guiding 
Principles accompanying the ordi- 
mace on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, 1925. But 
the philosophy of national educa- 
tin developed in this later docu- 
ment is, both in substance and with 
relation to the philosophy of his- 
tory which inspired that philosophy 
of education, very different from 
a National Socialist conception of 
o education. Thè authors of 
tttorm of 1925 understood 
rectly that on] 
ideal nly an educational 
common to and bin dia 
° entire citizen & upon 
€ nation th ty could restore to 
€ education unity 


Which j 

f hae st They understood, 
% not to Such an idea] of unity 
Mfusion oy found in the social 
Interre n tsintegration of th 
Potary chan, Pd that the co . 
leadin OS could not ntem- 


of t to 
bit th, a the education 
be 199 Authors of da 
te ta not, however 
i rec , 
w one off nose Ption 
"a logy penzed the iene 
nify; at 





grown out of our historical past 


and that a new spirit could emerge 
only from the world events and 
experiences of the time. Yet the 
authors of the Reform of 1925 re- 
fused to regard education as a 
political problem, that is the prob- 
lem of how to build a better fu- 
ture. They preferred to seek in the 
past a firm ground for a unifying 
education and they believed that 
German idealism as an educational 
influence offered not only a firm 
ground upon which to build for 
the unity of the German School 
but that it also furnished a secure 
foundation for a new national 
unity. They forgot that the educa- 
tional idealism of the early nine- 
teenth century rested upon the con- 
ception of Man as a being that 
comes to self-realization rationally, 
via understanding; they overlooked 
the fact that this conception had 
become, by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, wholly obsolete. 
This error committed by the 
authors of the Reform of 1925 
was, however, less decisive for the 
ultimate fate of the Reform than 
was the illusion that spiritual de- 
velopment can give to a nation 
that which only a great personali 
through political action ta 
from fate. PA R 
dnd tt 
mate pur- 
pose, partly because on the wa 
from its first draught to its a i 
me it had become ever ita 
Deral, i > ; 
salai and ay md a 
neutral, thanks to the 
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influence exercised upon it by po- 
litical party squabbles and by the 
criticisms of proponents of various 
philosophical doctrines. The ar 
significant cause of the failure o 

the Reform lay, however, !N the 
fact that education as such cannot 
set up any political goals but itself 
receives an assignment from a crea- 
tive political will; no thoroughgo- 
ing reorganization of the school is 
possible except when a nation cre- 
ates a new political order which, 
in turn, creates a certain general 
educational atmosphere and brings 
to dominion a unified outlook 
upon life, which, in its turn, suf- 
fuses the educational process. 

Thus the pedagogical optimism 
in which the actual education in- 
anity of the interregnum found ex- 
pression left its impress also on 
the Refurm of 1925. This Reform 
was, in the last analysts, based 
upon the belief that a nation can, 
through a reorganization of its 
educational system, recover that 
which the nation has lost in politi- 
cal strength. The authors of the 
reform expected to offset, in part 
at least, the national crisis through 
which civic instruction, which in 
the end had no binding power on 
the individual, and through an in- 
troduction to German culture which 
was believed to be able to serve as 
“the clincher braces of our na- 
tional structure.” In short, they 
sought to make citizens without re- 
creating the national state. 

Despite all its optimism, this 
education ideal stands under the 
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Rome 
sign of the same hopeles ness 
relinquishment which were ch iy 
teristic of many other undertaking, 
during that period of time. It dic 
not dawn upon the men of that 
period that from the imperishable 
substance of our race a new fo =, 
of German life can arise, Thus, in 
the end, belief in German idealism 
as a determining force of life was 
the cause of the inability to believe 
in the creative power of the Geom 
man people. Today, in the light of 
the unmistakable experiences of 
our philosophical revolution, one 
can see clearly that the revival of 
German idealism was not the re- 
turn of a proud and self-confident — 
generation to the ultimate sources 
of its strength, but a flight from 
the distress and dejection of the 
period into the eclipsed ideal of 
a vanished time. a 












All true education has its roots 
in life, and life alone can create 
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and the Hitler Youth were first 
y created as fighting organizations of 
the movement which brought Na- 
tional Socialism to victory. Very 
{ soon, however, in these fighting 
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} of life, from which grew a new 
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ing units became bearers of a new 
educational ideal, even before they 
received from the National Social- 
ist State a definite educational mis- 
sion. History cannot teach a more 
striking lesson on the priority of 
politics over pedagogy, a fact to 
which the educational optimism of 
the interregnum was blind. 


Naturally, the victory of the Na- 
tional Socialist movement and of 
the conception of man and citizen 
which it represents brought to an 
end the period of educational opti- 
mism and gave its own answer to 
the problem concerning the proper 
substance of education. 


The National Socialist Revolu- 
tion, being a philosophical revolu- 
tion, has replaced the artificial con- 
ception of what an educated person 
is with the conception of the real 
man, that is, a personality shaped 
by blood and historic fatality. It 
has substituted for the humanistic 
educational ideology which domi- 
nated German education in recent 
times a system of education which 
has grown out of the brotherhood 
of a real struggle. Only from the 
spirit of discipline of this struggle 
can come the proper guidance for 
the new school which will not 
cripple but will further the young 
German's enthusiasm and capacity 
for devotion. All education which 
stands outside this National Social- 
tst educational reality is necessarily 
abstract and alien; even though it 
Sive a large place to German cul- 
ture, it still would remain an edu- 
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cation fit not for the true man of 
the true reality, but for a mere 
rational being. 


The school was not at once sub- 
jected to the revolutionary reor- 
ganization, not any more than other 
educational agencies which had 
their roots in the outlook of the 
historical yesterday. All such agen- 
cies were less immediately touched 
by the basic educational influences 
of the new political reality. The 
reason for this is to be found not 
alone in the fact that a spirit which 
dwells in forms is more tenacious 
and more stubborn than a spirit 
that dwells in men and that be- 
cause of this fact the educational 
institutions for which the ideas of 
the past times were the inspiring 
forms, could be changed only slow- 
ly, step by step. A much more 
valid reason for delay of the edu- 
cational reform lies in the very 
nature of the school as an educa- 
tional institution. Because of its 
very nature, its significance is di- 
minshed at the moment of the ad- 
vent of a new culture and of a 
new outlook upon life. In any 
period of history, the school always 
rests upon the basic forces of the 
times, but life is always ahead of 
the school. The school transmits 
to pupils the spiritual content of 
its time, but the growth of the 
school is controlled by determinant 
changes in the outlook upon life. 
The significance of the school in- 
creases in the same progression as 
the new spirit reaches ever higher 
degrees of crystallization which 
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The National Socialist historic 
epoch will build a school which 
will be its true image. We mus 
however, realize that we are still 
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absorbed knowledge but a living $ 


form. The complaint raised in the 4 


past by the best element of our — 
nation, that our youth was weak 
ened and overburdened by the mass __ 
of historical information and thar 
this educational exaggeration was 

injurious to the plastic power of — 
life, was well justified. Only he 
who can shape the future from the — 
present can with impunity turn his ~ 
attention to the past period. Only : 
he who pursues, determinately, 2 


purpose can find his way through ) 


a mass of knowledge. Only he wh 
pursues a goal can seize a begin” 
ning. A clear idea of its own nee 
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f of a whole nation in its mis- 
jon, in its own strength, and in 
its Leader constitutes not only the 
bond of political unity but also the 
soil from which will grow a new 
national education. 

The German youth which today 
oes to our schools has its face 
tumed toward the future; it is ani- 
mated with a wholesome self-con- 
sciousness, with a strong instinct 
for life activities, and with confi- 
dence in its Fuehrer, which em- 
bodies its ideal. The realization of 
its historic mission not only opens 
the eyes of the youth to the past 
but also arouses in it the desire to 
understand the historical context of 
its own time. Thus a political self- 


consciousness stimulates eagerness 
for stud 


y- Such are the premises 
for the work of the new school, 
unknown to the previous 

Ppy times. 
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path leads beyond the development 
of mere intellectual capacities. But 
this doesn’t mean a limitation or 
restriction of schoolwork; it simply 
means that the school has a special 
task to perform. All educational 
agencies have one common goal— 
the formation of the National So- 
cialist man. Yet each type of edu- 
cational agency has its peculiar as- 
signment which it must properly 
understand and carry out if it does 
not wish to hurt itself. The pecu- 
liarity of the school as an educa- 
tional agency is that it educates 
through instruction. This is not, of 
course, to say that it should con- 
ceive its task narrowly as that of 
the training of the mind, or the 
producing of scholars and “intel- 

lectuals.” Whoever has really un- 

derstood that man is a unified per- 

sonality, and not a trilogy “made 

up” of body, soul, and mind, will 

not deny that the training of the 

mind and the development of the 

power of comprehension should 

aim at the whole man and should 

contribute to bringing his character 

to ripe formation. 

The educational task of the 
school is not fulfilled by the devel- 
opment of the intellectual capaci- 
ties of the individual. The school 
must, through the transmission to 
the individual of the common na- 
tonal cultural heritage, incorporate 
him in the historical community of 
his people, as well as enable him, 
through the transmission of prac- 


tical information and skills, to 
dominate life, 
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Germany is poor in territory and 
in mineral resources. Its real na- 
tional wealth consists of the vigor, 
trustworthiness, and efficiency of 
her men and women. Therefore, 
the duty of the German school is 
to bring up persons capable, in a 
true devotion to the people and 
the Fuehrer, of leading German 
life and of developing and apply- 
ing their spiritual energy to the 
highest possible degree, so that 
they may be able to solve the prob- 
lems that may face Germany in 
their time. 

Vast is the extent and complex- 
ity of these tasks. It is the first 
obligation of the national system 
of education to open to each indi- 
vidual, regardless of his social and 
economic status, the road which 
will lead to the best utilization of 
his energies in that service to the 
nation for which he is best adapt- 
ed. In the context of national life, 
all types of schools have eq 1al im- 
portance despite the differences in 
certain objectives and methods pe- 
culiar to each type. 

In the construction of the new 
German educational system, the 
task of bringing up that element 
of the young generation which 
later will be entrusted with the 
duty of solving the problems of 
the nation falls to the secondary 
school. This selected group and 
the wider mass of the German peo- 
ple are not thereby divided = 
two opposing camps of the _ 
cated and of the uneducated. the 


difference between the two consists, 


ather, in the greater d Bree of m 
sponsibility, initiative, resolutenas 
and judgment, which will fey 
manded from this selected gt A 
and which will be in the servine 
of the people like other Geri 
Accordingly, the task of the a 
ondary school is to select front 
circles of the German people aaa 
lescents promising of SUCCESS in th 
service of the people under an 
tions implying higher degrees of 
responsibility, resoluteness, ang 
judgment, and to develop in them 
the ability for decision and achieve. 
ment, so that they can adequately 
discharge the duties of SiGn 
ge the duties of a physteian 
judge, military commander, teacher, 
and the like. The totality of the | 
work of the secondary school 
stands, then, under the sign of 
selection and achievement which 
are not confined to the intellectual 
gifts of the pupil, but which are 
aimed at the whole man. This goa 
e unity of ‘secondary 
d precludes the spl af 
arbitrary trends ale 
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decisive consideration is this: No 


‘one can undertake on his own re- 


sponsibility and initiative to solve 
national problems who, together 
with the deepest devotion to the 
people, is not fortified by the 
knowledge which make it possible 
for him to look beyond the con- 


fines of his nation and to under- 


r MN its historical substance 
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fhe secondary scl ool, as com- 
sed tO the elementary school, im- 


the weakness inherent in the na- 
tional character. 
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ondary education, which is not 
always correctly understood, is that 
the secondary school pursues its 
educational goal vja rational knowl- 
edge. National Socialism endorses 
this peculiarity of secondary edu- 
cation because it is in harmony 
with its own educational philoso- 
phy and not because National 
Socialism is eager to take over 
the leavings of an intellectualistic 
epoch. In progression as the pupil 
not only receives information 
through instruction but also is led 
to exercise his power of compre- 
hension, through the analysis of 
thoughts and events, he will de- 
velop his ability for independent, 
responsible judgment. This ability 
will be promoted not only through 
the study of material furnished by 
the history and life of the German 
people but also by those of for- 
eign peoples. Analysis of foreign 
civilizations contributes to the de- 
velopment of the ability to grasp 
the life problems of one’s own 
nation, because the contact with 
foreign civilizations leads to the 
formation of the habit of dispas- 
sionate observation, which is in- 
dispensible for correct judgment 
about the problems of one’s own 
country. On the other hand, such 
analytical knowledge can only then 
be fruitful when it concerns itself 
with matters concerning the peo- 
ples with which we come in con- 
tact through our art or history, In 
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this noth lies the ultimate justi- 
fication of the linguistic insruc- 
tion in our secondary schools, and 
also the reason for the reservation 
of the Gymnasium as a separate 
form of secondary education. The 
Gymnasium will serve the purpose 
of benefiting the secondary educa- 
tion system with all that the con- 
trast beween the historically dis- 
tant and the near, which marks our 
relationship to Hellas and Rome, 
can yield in the enrichment of ex- 
perience and the stimulation of 
thought. 
Education through rational in- 
formation so understood is not to 
be confused with the informational 
school of the old style, because, in 
distinction from the old education, 
it aims at the whole man. Char- 
acter is developed by contending 
with difficulties. The difficulties 
against which the mind has to 
struggle in the process of the ac- 
quisition of scholarship, the com- 
pulsion of logic, and the inexor- 
able law of objectivity—all of these 
are not bad directors of char- 
acter. Besides, all real knowledge 
is not a mere intellectual phe- 
nomenon. The content of informa- 
tion not only touches upon the 
power of comprehension but also 
deepens the insight, increases the 
sense of responsibility, fructifies 
the imagination, and develops obe- 
dience, modesty, and spiritual dis- 
cipline. It follows therefrom that 
the choice of subject matter of 
secondary education is of the great- 
est moment, and that the tradi- 
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called “general education,” Where | The assimilation of knowledge is 
the educative process is dominated conjugated with passion; the true 


by the principle of the mete trane. 


the senses and the liking for knowl- 
edge fatigues the mind, lays lame 
the will power and the power of 


decision, and produces conceited . 
persons, in substance inimical iE 
true education, and bored weak | 


lings. The repletion of the m 
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result is the contrary of what js _ 
sought. The educative proces 
weakens the individual instead of 
strengthening him; the multifari- 
ousness of the subject matter dulls 


ing of subject matter is im- 
gssible without the participation 
of will and feeling. The learning 
capacity of the individual is de- 
termined not simply by his intel- 
lect, but also by the last-named 
creative forces. Therefore, all true 
instruction is also education. 

It follows from the close-to-life 
conception of instruction that girls’ 
education should be organized in 
accordance with its own laws, in- 
stead of being a mere cast taken 
from the education of boys. The 
nature-decreed differences between 
e sexes manifest themselves even 
it may rig girls, in order that 

s Sar 4l Its responsibilities to 

» and the people, must 
velop from iis pie, 
i miiie Hs own roots, 
t girls in all p all instruction 
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and sentimentality. Thus shall be 
realized the final objective set for 
all feminine education by the 
Führer in these words: “The goal 
of feminine education must be 
fixed as the education of the fu- 
ture mother.” 

If instruction should take its 
point of departure in the concrete, 
in the outlook and the interests of 
the pupil, it must not be enslaved 
by those. Instruction must not pro- 
ceed only from observation to con- 
cept but also from the known to 
the unknown. “Attractive” instruc- 
tion and “hard” instruction must 
be combined in the educative 
process. 

The new secondary school will 
subject the adolescent to mental 
discipline; it will not shun the duty 
of employing compulsion in order 
to enrich the youthful mind with 
useful knowledge, and also in or- 
der to strengthen it and make it 
plastic. The new secondary school 
will, however, be always guided 
by the thought that not a dead 
knowledge but an active compre- 
hension and power of achievement 
constitute the goal of all instruction. 

A school is never worth more 
than the teachers who conduct it. 
The real reform of secondary edu- 
cation can be realized only by 
steady, hard work in the classroom. 
Regulations can only break the 
path to the realization of this re- 
form. Upon the National Socialist 
teacher and his effort will depend 
the success of the secandary school 
in bringing up men of decision, 
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whose interest is the welfare of the 
people. The new school will only 
then get a grip on the soul of the 
young when it is served by men 
and women who themselves are 
possessed of the new spirit and of 
the sense of responibility of their 
calling. The best educational pro- 
gram is dead matter if it is not 
animated by the personality of the 
teacher. 

The teacher in the new school is 
in so much the better place to ful- 
fill his education task, unhampered 
by the limitations of his subject, 
since he has in the National So- 
cialist philosophy of life a scale of 
values which the school did not 
have prior to 1933. The National 
Socialist philosophy of life is not 
a special subject of instruction or 
a practical exercise but the very 
foundation of the new school. It 
brings down the barriers that used 
to separate one subject matter from 
another. This makes it possible, 
freely to organize instruction, giv- 
ing room to all the desirable cross- 
references and to concentration. 
The National Socialist philosophy 
of life solves all the difficulties 

which existed with relation to 
= courses of study and time-tables 
during the epoch of educational 
pluralism. The new philosophy of 
life furnishes not primarily a new 
subject matter but above all a new 
unified and unifying point of view, 
a new general educational method, 
and a new principle for the selec- 
tion of subject matter. 

Only when the principle of a 
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supposed completeness o “the i 
ject matter is discarded and i? 
placed with one of utility i 
when subject matter is selected 1 
accordance with the Nationa) et 
cialist outlook on life can inst 
tion strike for depth and dic hi 
the educational duties which èe 
to it. 
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go as deeply into the subject aş i 
the age and preparation of the pu 
pils permit. Whenever the average 
achievement of a class makes it | 
possible, the course of study should _ 
‘be enlarged. To be sure, the teach. — 
ing process must be organized in — 
accordance with the psychology of — 
the adolescent and must proceed f 
from observation to comprehension, — 
from the concrete to the abstract. 
On the other hand, superficiality, at 
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are the worst enemies of true edu- 
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B cough activity must not be per- 
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, => a must not be permitted 
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fruitlessly to sink into an argumen- 
„tive exchange of opinions. It 
must have its goal in an experi- 
ence, a valuation, and a decision. 
The teacher is responsible for this. 
Adequate allowance must be made 
for instructional interrogation and 
dialogue, as well as for the teach- 
ers lecture. Only then will it be 
possible to arouse in the adolescent, 
through self-activity, the joy of 
work and to strengthen his powers, 
while guiding his progress from 
a higher watch-tower. 

Important as it is to strengthen 
the pupil’s memory and to stamp 
upon it the indispensable informa- 
tion, it is necessary to bear in 
ot mere mechanical reten- 
. poorly comprehended sub- 


ject matter fails to achieve the pur- 
ba of strengthening memory, 
ile retention 
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Bished through the m aod af 
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ment. On the other hand, he 
should not be left to dissipate his 
valuable powers in a vacillating 
and shiftless unlimited freedom. 
The close-to-life attitude of our 
ambitious youths recommends in- 
struction characterized by both 
strict organization and lively pro- 
gression. The confusing multiplic- 
ity of insignificant details, the 
unnecessary spreading out of in- 
struction, the squandering of time, 
would cripple the adolescent's 
eagerness for work. Not less inju- 
rious is the organization of the 
learning process which is charac- 
terized by minute interrogation and 
false tutelage. The result of such 
an organization of the learning 
process is the loss of keenness, 
self-confidence, and the joy of 
achievement on the part of the 
pupil. All independent processes 


_of thought must be respected. 


Spontaneous growth and skillful 
guidance are the mutually comple- 
mentary methods of all properly- 
organized education. 

The school should carry on its 
work insofar as possible through 
class instruction. Yet, homework as 
a supplement to classwork should 
not be neglected. Home assign- 
ments should serve the twofold 
purpose of preparation for class- 
work and of fixation of its results. 
Homework should be directly con- 
nected with classwork; it should be 
reasonably limited and conscien- 
tiously examined, 

Indispensable for the habit of 
collecting one's thoughts and for 
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self-testing on the part of teachers 
and pupils are written exercises 
(class and home written work). 
These exercises should grow out 
of classwork and therefore should 
not demand additional homework 
by way of preparation. Short writ- 
ten exercises should aim at the fix- 
ation of the results of classwork. 
Written exercises for the purpose 
of tests toward graduation and 
promotion are abolished. In gen- 
eral, written exercises shall not be 
used as the principal data for the 
appraisal of the total achievement 
of the pupil. Home written exer- 
cises should serve the purpose of 
equipping the students, via writ- 
ing, with knowledge and skills that 
will be useful to them in later life. 
The correction and appraisal of 
written exercises should be con- 
ducted in the spirit of constructive 
criticism of just recognition of 
achievement, both being directed 
toward the promotion of the pu- 
pil’s growth and the stimulation 
of his interest in work. 

The correction of written exer- 
cises by the pupils themselves can 
be valuable only when it contrib- 
utes to the removal of the sources 
of their errors and to real progress 
in their work. 

In the scientific subjects for 
which no regular written exercises 
are prescribed by regulations, at 
least once a year a one-hour or a 
two-hour written exercise in class 
should be arranged in classes from 
the fifth form on. The purpose of 
such exercises should be not to 
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More comprehensive written 
works may be submitted by the 
pupils who have special gifts and 
the inclination for deeper indepen- 
dent research. Such works can be 
considered as a datum for the a 


praisal of a pupil’s total achieve. 


ment only when they are really 
passable, at the least. 

The appraisal of a pupil’s total 
achievement shall be based upon 
the degree and success of his coöp- 
eration in the instructional work. 
Requirements exacted from the pu- 
pils must not exceed the level indi- 
cated in the detailed regulations. 
Excessive requirements whether in 
the individual subjects or in the 
totality of the work are to 
avoided as not only injurious to 
health, but also as leading often 
to the employment of learning * 3 
of an undesirable and inefie 
nature. The school must not £ 
cause to dishonest pea ë 
kind. Honest work, fran optione 
straightforwardness 19 the apils 
ship between =i in role of 
should be the basic r pirit 
school life. The adolescen slow 
of straight play ane Fe tions! fat 
ship will prove an e sig france 
tor of the greatest 
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In all instructional work, clear 
rect German, oral and writ- 
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Order and neatness in every 


a kind of work, as well as a neat 


hand, are the expression of the 
sound general attitude of the pu- 
pil and therefore must be valued 
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Although the success of any edu- 
cational work depends upon the 
exemplary demeanor and work of 
the teacher and upon his belief in 
youth, in fact upon his own youth- 
ful spirit, this success is condi- 
tioned not in a lesser degree upon 
the sound attitude, the will for 
education, and the disciplined de- 
portment of the pupil. 


SOCIAL PRESSURES AND EDITORIAL POLICY* 


I am asked to comment, from 
the standpoint of an editor of a 
classroom magazine, on the social 
pressures of one kind or another 
which bear upon the formulation 
of editorial policy and forces which 


influence the content and direction 
of its product. 


It will not be necessary, I am 
ae ‘o enter upon a prolonged 
‘cussion of the objectives of a 
Valid classroom Magazine in a 
mocratic educational system. We 


A , 
a any arguments on the 
w , US and threadbare theme of 


aspires to find a 
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and forces, whether social, eco- 
nomic, political, scientific, or cul- 
tural, which make up the changing 
pattern of the contemporary world; 
that the bed-rock of this summary 
should consist of all the relevant, 
measurable, and verifiable facts 
that can be adduced; that these 
should be approached, in so far as 
possible, with the balance and ob- 
jectivity of the historical scholar; 
that it should provide the back- 
ground material essential to estab- 
lish in the mind of the student the 
relationships between the experi- 
ence of the past, the events of the 
present, and the potentialities of 
the future; that it should stimulate 
the habits of critical and indepen- 
dent thinking and discussion about 
these problems on the part of the 
students,, and of personal, first- 
hand participation in the life of 
the community; and finally, that 
all this should be couched in an 
envelope of language and organ- 
ized structural devices within the 
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epf<Oension, interests, and needs 
adolescent young people. 

fo accomplish this, I am sure 
we should all agree that so-called 
Ontroversial issues cannot be 
avoided, and that it would be un- 
esirable to avoid them if we 
could, for they are the lifeblood 
and essential condition of demo- 
cratic progress, as opposed to the 
Sterility of totalitarian states. That 
the presentation of such issues is 
relative to the minds and back- 
grounds of the consumer must be 
obvious. What is one man’s beef- 
steak is another man’s propaganda. 
And where facts end, opinion and 
emotion begin. Opinions are a 
legitimate part of controversial ma- 
terial, provided they are presented 
as such, and provided the opinions 
of all substantial groups concerned 
are given a fair hearing. To those 
who have throughout their life- 
time, in the narrow mental climate 
with which they are familiar, heard 
only one doctrine, such a rounded 
presentation is propagandistic. But 
to the philosophic mind, it is only 
the redress of a long-standing im- 
balance which is needed to intro- 
duce students to a liberal education 
in the basic sense of that term. 


Assuming, then, that a classroom 
magazine is making a conscientious 
effort to meet these specifications, 
what are the exterior influences 
that may pull or push it away from 
its intended aim? They may be, of 
course, of many kinds, and may 
come, in my experience, from at 
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least seven differe 
sources: 
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from school ad 
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groups with special interests are 
Not hard to find. Fundamentalist 
Protestants object to the Mention » 
of evolution, to doubts of the his- ° 


toricity of the Bible or to any 
questioning of evangelical and the- 


istic dogma. Moral reformers of- 


varied stripes pounce upon sugges- 
tions of intemperance, profanity, 
or the slightest unconventionality 


in regard to sex. Negroes complain | 


of what they deem caricatures of 
their race, or the use of terms that 
convey opprobrium. The Joe may 
see unintended slights in picture 
or story. Anti-Semites call a. 
at any protester against Jewis P 
secution. The Catholics ate w 
on the presentation of the P 
Civil War, the Mexican z ot: 
the Youth Congress, the 1 Front 
nist Party or any mT sth con 
organization, child labos, > recort 
trol, and films that are no 
mended by the Legion 0 ssoussion 
Business men object tO ¢ Jabor, & 
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e and often has A 
d significance. But the lib 
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| editor will be accused by ex- 
ef 


ists from a “ia 
he Left the one for communis 


ith any prob- 
7 lien the aa 
E lowing freedom of speech to 
Nazis and Fascists. As a result, a 
magazine which upholds the prin- 
ciples of the Bill of Rights is often 
in hot water with a public that is 
illiterate in the fundamentals of 
Americanism. 

The professional champions of 
100% Americanism are organized 
in numerous bodies of varying dig- 
nity. If some of them resent being 
grouped together, they have only 

emselves to blame for olicies 
which are frank! i 
OPposed to all SEN. ang 
freedom x all genuine academic 
i tape the American 

Ctican * i Daughters of the 

visible in w A and the In- 

the Ku Khe Mir Knights of 
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p tack down w n attempting 
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les, which are 
often 
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ts, ang d ith such witch- 


ich in at least one 


both the Right and - 


case, to our knowledge, proved to 
be nothing but the private money- 
raising racket of two unscrupulous 
promoters. Such organizations sub- 
sist, of course, on the gullibility of 
the public and the financial sup- 
port of Red-fearing and labor-hat- 
ing business men. But to trace their 
motivation to any particular organ- 
ized group of public utilities, bank- 
ers, or manufacturers is manifestly 
impossible, and I do not wish to 
be construed as implying such a 
connection. 

Attempts to punish or control 
the editorial policies of magazines 
may express themselves in the fol- 
lowing ways: First, letters of com- 
plaint against published material 
that has given offense, coupled with 
demands for retraction or with 
veiled threats; second, withdrawal 
of patronage through the cancella 
tion or non-renewal of subscrip- 
tions by individual teachers or su- 
perintendents; third, removal from 
lists of publications approved for 
requisition by teachers, through 
formal action by school boards or 
Supervisory committees. Scholastic 
has been subjected to three actions 
of this nature, in widely separated 
places, but all somewhat interre- 
lated in the animus and source of 
the alleged criticisms. In each of 
these cases, upon a comprehensive 
face - to - face presentation of the 
facts to the boards in question, the 
bodies have reversed themselves 
and voted to rescind their previous 

action. 


Such methods operate, of course, 
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reduce circulation and thus to 
Weaken the economic support of a 
Magazine. Whether or not progres- 
Sive schools and teachers in liberal 
communities which may be at- 
tracted to a magazine because of 
| sympathy with its impartial poli- 
cies tend to offset losses from re- 
Pressive influences is a question 
impossible to answer. Perhaps they 
even up in the long run, but the 
progressives are less thoroughly 
organized and less effective in 
counteracting repression. 

One other kind of economic 
pressure which is often assumed by 
the layman to be a commonplace 
of journalism is that of advertisers. 
Cancellation or withholding of ad- 
vertising, could, of course, be a 
serious handicap to a publication 
that depended largely upon adver- 
tising revenues. Most school maga- 
zines which carry advertising, how- 
ever, reverse the general experience 
of adult commercial magazines; 
i. e., they derive the bulk of their 
income from circulation and a 
minor proportion from advertising; 
whereas with a magazine such as 
the Saturday Evening Post, the re- 
ceipts from circulation barely cover 
the cost of the paper alone. 

Instances of pressure through ad- 
vertising, however, are exceedingly 
rare. I have known of a case where 
a disgruntled publisher deliberately 
circulated to national advertisers 
misinformation about a successful 
competitor which had the effect of 
losing some advertising contracts 
for the latter. Such tactics can be 
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as I have said, is rare, ; 
The types of material objected 
to are of an amazing Variety and 
often of the most ludicrous and 
trivial nature. The proverbial trick 
of lifting a phrase or sentence 
from its context to prove the most 
horrendous charges or even its dia- 
metric opposite is unfortunately not 
confined to political orators, We 
have been raked over the coals for 
a woman smoking a cigarette or a 
triangle murder in literature writ- 
ten by authors of such distinction 
as H. G. Wells, Pearl Buck, Al- 
dous Huxley, Julia Peterkin, Sin- 
clair Lewis, or Algernon B 
wood. We have been accused 0 
tearing down the Constitution "3 
cause a report of the ae 
Court controversy indicate 3 
’ ‘art upheld Ne 
the Court’s majority fter 
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.> the depression. It 
meric ee editors of classroom 
is cleat must use extraordinary 
patie the selection and edit- 
jase terial But such com- 
s are, after all, ae 

seldom deal with et 

They > ‘acant or major problem. 
And „s only the man biting Ei 
dog creates news, so the Eae y 
hat record of the vast majority 
of satisfied users attracts no atten- 
tion. 

“Let us attempt briefly to gener- 
slize. Is there a concerted conspit- 
acy to discipline socially-minded 
magazines? No. At worst, sporadic 
instances of repression by various 
self-appointed or unethical groups 
on the lunatic fringe, with com- 
paratively little evidence of organ- 
ized coöperation. Most censorship 
of publications in the schools is 
exercised by the mass inertia of 
Conservative public opinion, seldom 
articulate, but tending to push the 
Curriculum, the teaching methods 
ma materials of the schools in the 

een of an alleged norm of 
Bike In general, this norm 
Can mi ening, as the Ameri- 
Lynd in tiene credo outlined by 

i &reiown in Transition. 
; Y expression of deviati 

> Unless clear] ation from 
neutralized b y condemned or 
ley >Y other virtues, will 


itto 
Petsecution, -> And perhaps even 


Q this 
agazine "espec, the dlassicom 
that all puny), the same problem 
t: of meeting 
the tastes and 


prejudices of the public to which 
it aims to appeal. But with this 
distinction, the general or enter- 
tainment magazine appeals to the 
voluntary suffrage of the reading 
public, and no one has to read it 
who doesn’t want to, just as the 
radio listener can switch off the 
dial of a .program he doesn't 
approve. Therefore, it builds up 
its clientele among those who like 
its editorial policy, while special 
groups which it may displease 
gravitate to other media. 

The classroom magazine, how- 
ever, must find its main support in 
the public schools, which, by the 
nature of our democratic and legal 
system, include a cross-section of 
all classes, races, sects, sections, and 
groups. It is furthermore used, 
even under the best circumstances, 
with some element of compulsion, 
i. e., it is a supplementary textbook 
which is usually ordered at the 
teacher’s behest, paid for by the 
student, and studied and recited on 
by assignment, willy-nilly. This 
condition is, of course, tempered 
by the facts that many teachers 
allow their students the choice of 
a magazine they prefer, that fre- 
quently the school does not require 
all to purchase because of school 
board rules or the depressed eco- 
nomic condition of the community, 
and that it is often used chiefly 
for voluntary or collateral reading, 
without fixed recitations. 

As a result, however, the class- 
room magazine is peculiarly sub- 
ject to the approval of the commu- 
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y as a whole, and must satisfy 
he mores of the dominating adult 
Oups of that community. The 


the Dayton evolution trial, that in 
publicly supported schools the tax- 
payers and not the educational ex- 
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Managing Editor cden N 
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STUDYING FROM THE 
SUNDAY NEW YORK TIMES* 


James Monroe High School 
adopted the Sunday ‘issue of The 
New York Times of February 27 
as the basis of a departmental pro- 
ject for a week’s lessons in English 
classes throughout the school. The 
English department circularized its 
own teachers and those of the So- 
cial Studies department in both 
main building and annexes, to in- 
sure complete coöperation and uni- 
formity of purpose and effort in 
the use of the newspaper. A quo- 
tation from the circular to English 
teachers follows: 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
James Monroe High School 


To all English teachers: 

During the week of February 28, 
all classes that are sufficiently ma- 
ture to profit from the study of an 
issue of the Sunday Times will 
have an opportunity to do so. In 
general, classes in the third and 
fourth year will be included. . . 





* Reprinted by permission of the 
New York Times. 
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The study of the Sunday Times 
can entail any or all of the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Cultural guidance and enrich- 
ment through use of 


a. The Book Review Section 

b. The Magazine Section 

c. The Theatre, Movie, Art, Music 
and Radio Section a: 

d. The Travel Section 

e. The Science Section 

f. The Hobbies Section 


2. General knowledge enrichment 
through use of 
. The News of the Week in Re 
view 
. The General News Section 


. Articles by Special Correspond: 


ents : 
. The School News Section 
. The Magazine Section 
_ The Science Section 
_ The Sports Section 
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1, To acquaint pupils with a qual- 
ity Sunday newspaper. 


2, To acquaint them specifically 
with the cultural features of 
such a newspaper—its special 
sections on books, travel, art, 


theatre, music and education, - 


and the Magazine Section. 


3, To provide them with a 
dependable, undistorted service 


for daily news and for the 
week in review, 


4. i on 
0 provoke active interest 
the part of student i i 
io S in discus- 


current event problems. 


. To ; 
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er was left abso- 


jutely to his own devices in pre- 
essons, except for the gen- 


aring | 
cial suggestions in the department 


circular quoted above. 


Exploratory introductory lesson on the 
divisions and purposes of the sec- 
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Current events, social problems, 
points of view ssennernerenenmnrreee | 
Oral reports on specific interests.........15 
Book reviews: analysis and composi- 
CIOM asessesssesosnseaneteneeenrsennenanernnannnenerernnntentt As 
Suggestions of cultural activities. 8 
Précis writing u.s... sctenennemnnsnennnnennn 7 
Comparison of The Times with other 
MEWSPAPELS — revessesesctssereeneneesennennenettennenne 
Editorials for precis work and para- 
graph study ...ssrscsneareeeseenseneensnntenennee a6 
Discussion of playS....sse-sessseosresessseseosassesci> a 
Letter writing: letter to editor, answer 
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Reviews of plays and motion pictures 3 
Writing of essays based on current 





UEU AEN E, 
Short stories developed from new 

SIONS: saan A 
Criticism Of advertisementS...Ê...Õ.Õ........ 2 
Debates and debating references................ 2 
Function Of the press.eecccccccccssssssescseesseee an 
Poetry and social problemae......... 2 
Special correspondents cen 1 





In presenting special lessons 
from this variety of topics, it has 
been found convenient to divide 
the types of lessons into three 
groups: those on general news ma- 
terial, those on sections dealing 
with music, art, drama and books, 
and those lessons which are de 
signed to fulfill some part of the 
general curriculum, such as letter 


or precis writing, and general com- 
position work. 


EXPLORATORY LESSON 


In almost every case it was 
found necessary to teach an intro- 
ductory exploratory lesson in order 
to acquaint the class with the divi. 
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and familiarize it with the purposes 
‘and functions of the different sec- 
tions. This was done by simply 
q using the first class period in which 
~ the pupils received their papers for 
turning through the sections from 
_ the first to the last, discarding any 
_ for which there would be no need 
= or opportunity. The sections which 
have a current news value may be 
separated for immediate use from 
those which have a more lasting 
validity, the Magazine, the Book 
Review, the Travel and the Drama, 
Music and Art Sections. Some 
teachers have found that the latter 
sections may be put aside and used 
for some weeks afterward as the 
basis for further lessons. 


As part of the introductory les- 
son one class formulated a state- 
ment of the functions and pur- 


poses of any mewspaper, quote 
below: , 


1. To provide information and 
news of a current nature on 


World affairs 
National affairs 
Local affairs 
Business 
Finance 
Sports 
2. To express and influence pub- 
lic opinion through 
Editorials 
Cartoons 


Topics of the Times 
Signed feature articles 
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sion of the newspaper into sections 3. To provide materi 


al for i 
ers’ cultural interests and ead f 


suits by means of reviews un 
cles and announcements im 

Books 

Music 

Drama 

Art 

Amusements 

Hobbies 

Radio 

Education 


A statement such as this can be 
developed as part of a socialized 
recitation, and helps younger chil- 
dren to understand the Newspaper 
as a vital force in the modem 
world. 
LESSONS BASED ON GENERAL NEWS 

I. A lesson on the general news 
sections, adaptable to a class of 
any term and especially to one in 
which oral work is emphasized, is 
a prepared oral recitation on any 
topic of interest to the student, 
selected from the first and second 
news sections or the News of the 
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Week in Review. Emphasis in thè | 


preparation can be placed upsa i 
original commentary by the stu s 
rather than a summary of 40 ee 
cle. Discussion of points per 
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An oral recitation such as that 
cussed above may very well Be 
disc J after the introductory 
assign’ d the different 
fesson has presente 

news sections to the ales. 

il. Training in writing the long 
composition may be combined with 
the gathering of material from 
various sources. The general news, 
editorials, News of the Week and 
Magazine sections in The New 
York Times prove very valuable 
source material for essays on cur- 
tent topics such as flood control, 
legislation for farmers, housing 
Programs, threats to world peace or 
programs for keeping the peace. 

lll. The news sections as one 
group, the arts and travel sections 
as another were used by one teacher 
ee ing and class study for 
News 2 aa a fi his tie. 
8st news in sci < BA (big- 

science, politics, edu- 


catio 

0 ipo and for the selection 
À tant n 

stitutions ames of persons and 


For example, from 


names as Hi 
Japan ; irota, 
Rei P ia! Diet, Geneva, the 
nthony Eden and 
From the theatre 
Sections the class 
Names as “Haiti.” 
V l, 
“ntutes of Chico,” Mer- 


Cury rroductions, 1sOscanini, Verdi, 
Lauritz Melchior. Names were 
supplied by the teachers and pu- 
pils. Indentifications were based 
on information secured from the 
Sunday Times and from other 
sources. The aims of this pro- 
cedure were to extend the pupils’ 
horizons and to provide a basis 
for further reading in which the 
presence of strange names would 
constitute less of a problem. This 
sort of lesson is valuable with a 
third year class, which has less 
acquaintance with current figures 
and movements. It does not re- 
quire preparation and may be 
used for a rapid survey or objec- 
tive lesson. 


IV. Debating is a part of high 
school work usually provided for 
in the third year. The New York 
Times, especially in the Sunday 
edition, provides manifold re- 
sources for debating reference 
work in the preparation of briefs, 
with the added advantage of being 


available to an entire class at once. 


By using news articles, editorials 
and analytical articles in the Sun- 
day edition, or by following news 
developments in the daily paper, 
the student has a reliable source 
of evidence in gathering material 
for argumentation on current af- 
fairs. 

V. The humorous and shrewd 
commentary of the cartoons re- 
printed in the Review of the Week 
from leading newspapers of our 
own and foreign cities provides 


opportunity for short class discus- 
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sion on the importance of such 
comment in relation to the more 
Serious written work, the place of 
satire and humor as a constructive 
or destructive force. Any talented 
members of a class may be en- 
couraged to try their hand in this 
field, continuing their efforts in a 
weekly class bulletin if possible. 


LESSONS FOR CULTURAL GUIDANCE 

I. The Drama, Music and Art 
Section contains such a variety of 
material that it was found valuable 
for many different reasons. An 
outstandingly successful lesson 
taught through this section was 
one which gave practice in writ- 
ing a lengthy, friendly letter. At 
the same time it acquainted the 
pupil with all the opportunities 
for entertainment and enjoyment 
of beauty which this city provides. 

The letter assignment followed 
a week’s study of the general parts 
of the paper. On the two days 
preceding the assignment, short 
talks were given in class by stu- 
dents acquainted with current stage, 
screen and musical events, thereby 
correlating material from other 
sources with the section of the 
paper actually being studied. In 
this connection, the issue used was 
a particularly adaptable one, since 
the Magazine Section contained an 
article on the “bare stage” produc- 
tions of the season. 

The students were assigned the 
long letter as work to cover two 
weeks, during which time they 
continued with regular class work 
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in other parts of 
This letter was to be Written į 
ing an out-of-town alai 
friend to a week of dive ‘ 
New York. The 

section of The New 
was used as a basis 
and plans were to 

the letter which leas A a 
day in the two weeks to be a 
in New York. This assigns 


the Curriculy 


5 o 
tsion į 
entertainment 
York Times 


for reference 


used in seventh and eighth term 
classes gave both teacher and | N : a 
pil a great deal of pleasure, One x 
exceptionally interesting treatment — ; 
of the assigament by an eighth ; 


term girl is included here, 


820 Suburban Place 
Bronx Borough 
New York, N. Y. 


February 26, 1938 
My Dear Leslie, 


Im not going to tell you at great 


length how sorry I am for what has 
happened to you. You know, I sincerely 
hope, how your great loss affects me, 
who loves you above all humanity. But, 
my dearest, won't you come back to 


New York where I can see and help — 


you. The wastes of Arizona may "soothe 
a turbulent spirit” but not one lk 


yours. You expand amidst bright lights — 


i 0- 
endor and conversation. 
ne m s—or $0 


so glamorous—O! 
where are you SO 8 f intelligent. 


happy—as among a ee o 
eople whom you admire. 
P Darling, I've planned sO pua n 
you. So many enchanting bmn brr 
being callous when I say sn mi 
comfort you more than a re eS posit 
whirl that used to be yout an aD 
permit one incident to vis ; tons 
the course you have purs} “iain Jo! 
and so happily! Let me cal kes 
for two weeks ese 

choice. Leslie dear, 
life, is in the same proren ei Pi h 
yours is—remember tha 

i ‘est tout. 
a m on to those two wee 
and Cezanne have left A 
there are several interesti 
ing on. The Pennsylv 


Avit. 





.g a Jam 

is. unusual face I've 

i ee 

time. I've been wey 

, oF oo get be ond sap 
seen and net and help me solve 

you M ¢ what she is thinking. t the 

stery © ye some Renoir â 
Daey do j his landscapes. 


They Ca, but only 
q-Ruel, ‘cularly about that 
Du ever cared “7 it might make 


idtown 
pase 0 afternoon. The Mi 
enjoyable lliam C. Palmer eA a 
is show! 8.. exhibiting Evergood. 1 
j irk ] should never have seen 
af his. I've heard that his 


n 
i irable. l 
to oe dance. Shan-Kar 1s here 
S That Hindu fascinated me. We 
il him again, wont we? 


| po to see n t 
er ne are several “musts. Ted 
shawn, who is excellent, the Jooss Bal- 


for contrast, the American Ne- 
E allet I haven't included the Ballet 
Russe because it goes without saying 
that we'll be there. They're going to 
perform “Coq d'Or” next Sunday. 

From the ballet one goes naturally to 
music. There is so much, we n 
months. Rubinstein is to give his last 
piano recital of the season, for which 
I've already secured tickets. I haven't 
heard him yet this year, and we shan't 
miss this. Karl Ulrich Schnabel will be 
at Town Hall along with Emanuel List 
and Dalies Frantz and we must hear 
all three. Barbirolli and the Philhar- 


unit are going to do Till Eulenspiegel, 


th 
= Mandenburg Concerto No. Three 
Zink econd Symphony of Brahms. 
ris = and Rose Pauly are going to 
L a aa You've never heard her, 
rou: I think you'll enjoy her voice. 
n't se we must see “Tristan.” I 
ong ae i since Germany. That's 
me el ll be given this Friday 
Fast ‘Ee i o it. I've heard that 
ant ve 8 next season and 
She'll aA i to hear her sing Isolde. 
ine she'l] >S ON the radio, and I imac. 
a me from the “Ring” as 
there f can Elect the theatres, and 
rs are doing “A yous choice. The 
“The Youd like. Thee Bi de it 
"and “ TE er "i 
~ oin u A oa : 
Mic an Stone. Golden Boy,” 


n,”’ “The C . 
Seto vt oa 
an s nough,” ae 
rd 4 ather Milas Rie 
seen. Two 


things that you must see are juus 


sar’ and “. . . one-third of a na- 
tion _, . I left both full of the desire 
to reform. Seeing them is like sitting 
on a keg of dynamite. They certainly 
give one a jolt. After you're shaken up 
a bit, however, we can let “I'd Rather 
Be Right,” “Pins and Needles” or 
“Three Waltzes” balance us correctly 


again. 
“ind all those parts of New York 
which we got to know so well after we 
were married. We'll revisit them. Those 
little places where we used to get Hun- 
garian goulash and eat on a checkered 
tablecloth. That bench in the park over- 
looking the lake. Even that apartment 
which still belongs to us. They're all 
waiting for us. They have been for al- 
most a year, for I wouldn't go alone. 
Leslie, my darling, there is so much 
to see, there are so many things to do, 
multitudes of people to know—and a 
lifetime is so short. Life itself is a nebu- 
lous substance. You hold it, it’s your 
most precious possession and yet when 
it slips through your fingers, you make 
no move to keep it. Leslie, you used to 
think with me that not to LIVE when 
one was alive was enough to doom one 
to damnation. Have the sands of Ari- 
zona buried that ideal, too? From the 
bottom of my heart comes the hope that 


it is not so. 
With the greatest of love, 
B. 


This intensive study of the 
Amusement Section of the New 
York Times is consistent with ef- 
forts of our teachers at all times 
to encourage students to take ad- 
vantage of the many free con- 
certs, art and photography exhibits 
which take place in New York. 
Since this section of the news- 
paper provides a guide for these 
activities, students should become 
familiar with it and what it offers. 

II. The critical articles on stage, 
screen and music are stimulating 
reading in themselves and, of 
course, are valuable in helping 
students to form standards and 
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_ opinions. They may be interested 
k in comparing the reviews in the 
_ daily papers, printed immediately 
on first seeing a new production, 
_ with the more reflective summary 
_ articles which appear in this sec- 
tion on Sunday. The Sunday ar- 
ticles provide an example of ma- 
ture consideration, in which the 
writer uses the supplementary ma- 
terial at his disposal to give more 
depth and justification to his cri- 
ticism. 
urged often enough to make use 


Students can never be 


of their own experience and back- 
ground when writing. 


III. Besides the critical articles 


this section contains informative 


articles which may be used as a 


point of departure in starting class 
or individual study of outside ma- 
terial. One example may be cited: 
the many articles which have ap- 
peared during the last two years 
on The Cloisters of the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art. 


There 


have been articles which dealt 
with the Cloisters from the point 
of view of the past, the present 
and the future, many photographs, 
and many articles about George 
Grey Barnard, who was responsible 
for the exhibit before this collec- 
tion became the property of the 
Museum. Such a topic provides a 
long, historic view of something 
older than our own country. 


IV. The Book Review served in 


two capacities, a guide to reading 
and a guide to writing. Its func- 
tion as a guide to reading was ex- 
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including an 


plained in class when 
was reached in the os © section 
ductory lesson, The tae intro. 
then put aside until it Con w 
to help students in iy ae 

book reports, ‘iting 


Analyzing the rey; 

lew 

that analysis finding he ‘ron 
points which the sty pa 


ay e 
build into their Own w nts could 


ork 
to be an effective and valuable 
€s- 


son. The lesson took three da 
S 
introductory k 


period in which the section class 
discussed as a whole. ye 


their 


cm “aang 1 aa a 

e Book Review 
each pupil brought his copy om 
him. The section was covered 
page by page, with the teacher 
commenting on authors of books 
or of reviews, pointing out the 
illustrations, the headlines and the 
advertisements. The “Queries and 
Answers” and “Book Exchange’ 
features were read and discussed. 
The assignment for the next day 
was to look through the section 


and read carefully two oF three | | 


articles and reviews which the i 
dent’ thought would be interes 
ing. 

2. For the second as 
after a little further pr 
in class, the pupil = 
point out in one fevie (A 
clipped and pasted in l 
book, the items A "in bi i 
i fewer inc af 
sional revic che cas prep 
port on a book. -ogot 


; ts asS1E 
ation when making this 


| S well as tho 


ving the pupils a 
ae on the board 


‘ats as they were able 


oi 
|s pany È their first glance at the 
1 


fin 


ay Ss work was 
student 
„n were put on ‘a 
tie the more enterprising 
j n fifteen and twenty 


d betwee 
X almost all had ten of twelve. 
1 ’ 


These included the obvious ones, 
author, publisher, pages, 
pice, and place of publication— 
s well as those taken from the 
substance of the article, summary 
of story, of situation, of setting, 
character description and criticism, 
comparison of author with other 
authors and of book with other 


books, and criticism of book as a 
whole, 


title, 


Among these analytical findings 
the students then distinguished be- 
ween those which they were likely 


t e + . 
} © need in their own book review- 


EN = and those which be- 
tie, or to the professional 
ies i _ proportion of most 
telling of o, is devoted to the 
€ story was noted, 

tade up th se other items which 
When - i e rest of the review. 
be “te of Six or eight items 

ondenseg še mentioned above was 
ist Supplied be the original long 
Wee able to y the class, students 
“cluding te from an outline 
Peng a boo se when they pre- 
8 Week. teport the follow- 





LESSONS BASED ON CURRICULUM 
I. Part of the eighth term cut- 
ticulum includes the study of 
modern poetry. Two teachers at 
Monroe found ways to correlate 
this study with the study of the 
modern metropolitan newspaper. 
The classes use Louis Untermeyer's 
collection of Modern British and 
American Poetry as well as Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury, and in 
one case had just read certain so- 
cial problem poems like Unter- 
meyers “Caliban of the Coal 
Mines” and Margaret Widdemer's 
“Factories.” They were asked to 
consider the truth or falsity of the 
poet’s message in each of the poems 
when considered in its relation to 
current affairs. For example, the 
News of the Week Section con- 
tained a cartoon representing a 
, portrait of Europe today which 
was captioned by the opening lines 
of Edwin Markham’s “The Man 
With the Hoe.” Oral reports were 
made on single poems in connection 
with current affairs. This procedure 
made the poems themselves more 
vital and at the same time necessi- 
tated a careful consideration of cur- 
rent events. 

II. One teacher who wished to 
use the newspaper as living text- 
book in school subjects introduced 
to her class the poem entitled “A 
Newspaper,” by Stephen Crane to 
determine in what respects it was 
true and to begin to frame ideals 
and standards by which journal- 
ism may be judged. In addition 
to the newspaper ordinarily read 
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by the students, their motion pic- 
ture and reading experience was 
included in this discussion. 

HI. Valuable oral composition 
work may be done in a school 
which has a camera club or where 
enthusiasm for photography is 
evident. Almost every class con- 
tains at least one amateur photog- 
rapher. Using the rotogravure pic- 
ture section, this nucleus of pho- 
tographers can provide the rest of 
the class with some instructive and 
interesting short talks on picture 
composition, news value in pic- 
tures, spot news pictures, person- 
ality shots, candid camera photog- 
raphy, and other points of news 
photography. In addition to the 
rotogravure section the photographs 
in the news sections, advertise- 
ments, magazine, book review and 
theatre sections can be used. Most 
of the class will also be familiar 
with news photography through 
picture magazines and through mo- 
tion picture news reels. The class 
may be interested in attending a 
photography exhibit if there is one 
at the time. The talks may be 
planned with this in mind. 

IV. For written composition 
topics for almost any grade, one 
may find the Want Ads, Public 
Notices, Lost and Found and 
Room Renting advertisements use- 
ful, One teacher who assigned 
these to her class was rewarded 
with a large crop of interesting 
and readable short stories. One 
in particular was a very interesting 
reconstruction of the life of a 


249 


“Forgotten Gen 
missing person 
the Public Notices. 

There were stori 
with lost dogs, of a ¢ 
search scientist who 
briefcase for which 


etal” base 


an advan ual 
ment had been printe of ma 
ual 


activities carried on thro 
Pieces in the Public Notices O 

of these last was the story om 
boy in the death cell, in whi ; 
atmosphere of tension was 


ugh ctYptic 


Created 


with a great deal of skill. The 
story was built out of two items 


which the student related, one in 


item. 


V. For practice in business letter 


writing the many advertisements in 


the Help Wanted columns which — 
must be answered by letter provide — 
a real situation for the student. 
The framing of a suitable letter in 
applying for a position is often a 
very difficult matter for a high i 
school student, one in which he } 
needs exercise as well as guidance. 


VI. Letters to the editor provide 


a focus for discussion of T ; 
affairs or of problems in 
school. Letters which may be u is 
as models for work on such me 
may be found in the Review | 
the Week te. 
itably be compared W 
published in other e fot 
(notably the tabloids) ids 
originality and value 
of the actions of oe ; 
legislative bodies an 


; On 
advertisement i 
n 


es of little boy j 
had lost the ; 


ch the 


Public Notices, the other a news 





pp s contain 


its OW 
of | n Jetters may 


tte 
wi , and the 


lita 
metropo 
school pape! a 
riodica 


5 0 their OWN, 
Jerte n newspaper, 


severe criticism 
A few well- 
be selected as 
class may write 
either to a 
to the 


to some other 


|, The older pupils re- 


ad to this assignment with 
$ 


more interest tha 
and are eager to 


appear 


n younger ones, 
have their- letters 


in the school paper. 


Not all the letters to the editor 


appe 


ar in the news section. There 


are letters in both the theatre and 


the book review 


sections. These 


usually deal with specific aspects 


of special topics 


and are not of 


such general interest as those on 
current affairs, but they may ap- 


peal as reading 


matter or models 


to some members of the class. 


VII. The letters to the editor 
Printed in the fourth section may 
“rve another purpose. They pro- 


vide material for 
ü addition the edi 


articles 
Sections, 
Mes provide 


for this 
Work. Phase 


A SSESTED LESS 
EEK'S STupy 


precis writing. 
torials, parts of 


in the Magazine or other 
and the Topics of the 


excellent material 
of the curriculum 


ONS FOR 


: en 
Atroduc = New York Times is 


into 


~~ & James M 


Class work, as it 
Onroe High School, 


Stet 


tudy may ves we” 
a fve Ea for the first week 
and then be supplemented later in 
the term with continued use of 
the paper or certain sections of it. 
A few samples of a week's set of 
lessons are submitted, in the event 
that they may prove helpful to 
teachers using the paper for the 


first time. 


TERM V or VI (THIRD YEAR) 


1. Exploratory lesson, including 
the general functions of a news- 
paper as well as the functions of 
each section. 


2. Oral recitations on current 
topics prepared from news articles 
with general class discussion. (If 
the whole class is to take part, 
either in the prepared recitations 
or the discussions, this lesson can- 
not be completed in one day.) 


3. Brief study of the news story, 
feature article, human interest 
story, editorial and cartoon. As- 
signment of original written work, 
based on any of these types of 
news writing to be written at home 
or in class. 


4, Summary and review of news 
sections, discussion of pictures and 
advertisements, comparison of The 
New York Times with other 
papers read by the students. 


5. Class study of the magazine 
section, reading articles or parts of 
articles aloud, followed by discus- 
sion, with a possibility of intro- 
ducing scrapbook work on an ex- 
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tended project if material is suit- 
able and class interested, 


TERM VII or VIII 
(FOURTH YEAR) 


1. Exploratory lesson, reviewing 
_ the purposes and functions of the 
_ newspaper and discussion of free- 
= dom of the press. If the class is 
already familiar with The New 
York Times, continue with specific 
discussions of news, reading in 


class articles by special correspond- 
ents. 


2. Presentation of material used 
for short talks as possible refer- 
ence material for long composi- 
tion. Practice in preparation of an 
outline. 


3. Prepared short talks on cur- 
rent affairs based on a few se- 
lected topics, with discussion from 
the floor. (This may take more 
than one day.) 


4. Summary and reviews of 
news sections, discussion of pic- 
tures and advertisements, compari- 
son of The New York Times with 
other newspapers. This may in- 
clude consideration of methods of 
obtaining and presenting news, 
and discussion of special feature 
departments and staff writers. 


5. Introduction of the theatre 
and book review sections to be 
studied in some detail in class. 


Part of the effectiveness of using 
The New York Times in class- 
room work lies in the fact that it is 
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available to eye 


ty One, E 

the newspaper is needed *oUgh | 

| large quantities, ther is nea such 
sarily any difficulty in ob neces, 
and distributing them on alain 
aay - Part of the Circular R En, 
lish teachers at James M ng. 
Onroe 


High School is quoted 


“On Monda , Feb 
pupils desing to e only 
of the issue of the 27th will a 
8 cents to the English reads T 
the English classroom, The tear 
will place the money received a 
Every separate class in an enyelo 
to be provided for the Purpose 
seal each envelope after giving the 
facts called for on its face, and 
send the envelope directly to the 
English Office. A receipt will be 
issued. On Monday, February 28, 
the copies of the newspaper paid 
for on the 21st will be ready for 
delivery to your student representa- 
tive, who will call for them in 
the English Office at the beginning 
of the class period, presenting the 
receipt previously issued.” 

Altogether the project of using 


the Sunday Times at James Moni 
met with an enthusiastic respons 


. 
. 


dents and aroused continued n 
terest in the study of the aie 
paper throughout the term. $ 
compilation of the — ght: 
individual teacher's WO ©, 
from other educators 1” 
and suggestions, 
will have been fulfilled. 


ing 
Cre dit i 5 due the follow 


lessons which have 


n this pamphlet: 


reacts for the 
the theatre section: 


n included 4 


e e 
b getter using 


or in the news: Miss Anne 
zack a 
re review analysis: Mr. Aaron 
Traister 


Modern poeti 
Theresa L. Morris an 


K. Jerome | 
Short stories based on news 


try lessons: Mrs. 
d Mrs. Lillian 


items, advertisements and _ Public 
Notices: Miss Evelyn Keller 


Function of the press: Mrs. 


Lillian K. Jerome. 


The author is also greatly in- 


debted to Mr. Frank A. Smerling, 
chairman of the English Depart- 
ment of James Monroe High 
School, for his kindness and co- 
operation. 


CAMILLA M. JOSEPH. 


James Monroe High School. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY* 


INTRODUCTION * 


The following report, dealing 
with Economic History in the 
Elementary Schools of New York 
City is the third in a series of 
papers devoted to the study of the 
syllabus and textbooks in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of New York 
City. It was Originally undertaken 
by Mr, Ralph B. Guiness of Rich- 
mond Hill High School. Because 
‘ Mr. Guiness’ illness, the report 
3 ‘ completed with some abridge- 

ent and modification by Mr. 


PN Geduldig, of Haaren 
Textbook ool, Chairman of the 


tory Sect; Committee of the His- 
“ction of the Association of 


Ocial Studies Teachers 


an i “port was submitted to, 
Board oe by the Executive 
giving t e History Section. In 
~~ ~ *PProval, the Executive 


bold ; 
Ame; > Pugl 
New Yorks? World BaS ER Stor 


Board does not wish its action to 
be construed either as heralding 
any particular interpretation of 
history to the exclusion or detri- 
ment of other interpretations, or 
as desiring to present a belief in 
the class struggle as the major con- 
cern of. society and education. 

EDWARD N. LEHMAN. 
De Witt Clinton High School, 
Chairman, Publications Committee, 
History Section, Association of 
Social Studies Teachers. 


A study was made of the Ele- 
mentary School syllabus in history 
and of the textbooks, Story His- 
tory of America, Fourth and Fifth 
Years.1 The object was to ascer- 
tain to what extent the syllabus 
and the textbooks in question pre- 
sent a realistic account of the eco- 
nomic problems of modern society. 
It was assumed that the major ob- 
jectives of social studies: 1, the 
creation of rich, many-sided per- 
sonalities, 2. the inculcation of 
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| _ ethical values, 3. the appreciation 
p of democracy, 4. the understand- 
= ing of the present, and 5, the 
_ development of scientific method 


pee 


y 
. 


a of thinking,2 could be achieved 
_ only by a content which is in itself 
_ accurate and truthful as measured 
by objective, scientific, historical 
_ scholarship. 


THE SYLLABUS 
Does the use of the biographical 
and narrative approach necessitate 
the omission of economic consider- 
ations? The syllabus makes little 
reference to significant economic 
realities behind such projects as 
the building of the Erie Canal, 
railroads, settlements in the West, 
etc. Very meager provision is 
made for the teaching of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the prob- 
lems involved in the relations be- 
tween labor and capital. Negro 
Slavery is mentioned, but no pur- 
pose for its introduction is sup- 
plied. Indentured servitude is not 
included in the syllabus. No pro- 
vision is made to show how poli- 
cies of land distribution tended 
to create a politically free, econo- 
mically dependent, laboring class 
in place of the forced, white, in- 
dentured and negro slave labor. 
The syllabus does not show how 
the land policy helped build up a 
special land-owning class. While 
lands were ostensibly granted free- 
ly to indentured workers upon 












7A disavowal is made of an economic 
interpretation of history and a belief in 
a class struggle as the major concern of 
society and education. 
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their release, quite oft 
tions prevented their r liz 
While the syllabus 
tell us how the first 
and colonizations wer 
gold and silver, no ot 
motives are mentioned fo 
grades below 7A. Then 


Is quick ta 
Explorations 
e Made fot 


the 


: » ON Pape 
63, we are provided with a ES 
ea 


ment on the London Co 
the Dutch West India Com 
as agents of settlement. Howarth 
there is no description of just wha 
these companies were. 
There is no concept throughout 
the syllabus of the existence of 
economic class interests behind the 
colonial governments. When we 


Mpany and 


reach 7B, on page 73, we see ref. 


erences to the House of Burgesses 


and the New England town meet- 
ings as evidences of the spirit of 
independence and democ2, p. 378. 
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Employ for that Subject, Н 
particular phase of it, the bis 
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der 
and 


You may say, as one teacher on 
our committee did, “Yes, these are 
the things I should like to do. In- 
deed, I do bring in all manner of 
references to extra-curricular things 
in my lessons. I stress the cultural 
aspects; I stress logic, until I re- 
member the Regents. Then I drill, 
drill and drill on the old Regents 
questions. What else can I do?" 


And, as we thought about these 
things as teachers working together 
toward a common goal, we remem- 
bered that our administrators and 
supervisors, some of whom served 
on the Standing Committee and 
helped to set up the aims and "a 
jectives to which we have ш 
frequent reference, can help us t 
achieve these aims and rr^ 
If they will also keep in mind l 
test-makers' approach to а test, » 
test achievement of these object 
on uniform examinations o vé 
our students will not feel tha 


š in 
ES 
School Mathematics, c 1934 
d Mathematics, Oto? ? 


и Laura 
Secondary 
Science an 
p. 708 


hen we do not 


А mw 
е henting * roblems,” then we 
ш "tes out 
jill on Itaneously change 
| simu aching. 


change ОШ te 


ination will 
nts examina t, 
jf the Rege ement of these aims 


4 objectives, then, and i ees 
Я will even the timi on 
~ to test mathematics, and 
p Ја be teaching our subject 
а memorization of 


ere 
and not m 
facts, sequences and methods. 


LL 
rest and 


LORRAINE W. ADDELSTON. 7 


S. 
Elmer Ellsworth Jr. H. 
Chairman, Tests and Measurements 


Committee, Association of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics of New York 


City. | Lus 

1 The committee chairman w 

gratefully to acknowledge her indebted- 

ness to her committee members for their 

aid in the preparation of this report, 
hey are: 

ý cm Carlin, Bensonhurst Jr. H. S. 
Ida Marks, George Washington H.S.. 
Kate Pankin, Flushing H. S. 

David Roslow, Stuyvesant H. S. 
Rose Turtz, Haaren H. S. 


GUIDANCE AT GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL 


The increasing register and the 
changing personnel of the students 
in the high schools have necessi- 
tated a growing demand for indi- 
vidual careful guidance in assisting 
these high school students to make 
successful adjustments to their dif- 
fcil social and economic needs. 
p during the last few years, 
bur School has more than 
Problems ka Ec ib wt SS 

e administration 


and faculty of the school: 


1. The adjustment 


Tuin Physica] plant to the in- 
‘sing number, and to the 


consequ e 
nt ex : 
Curricu]a. Pansion of the 


of an inade- 


e d 
and ri Ment of policies 


: bue ы to meet the va. 
| ests and potentialities 
~lVersified Stude 


School, inaugurated in September 
1937 a guidance organization, an 
expansion of the system of grade 
advisers which has long existed, 
and which, at the time of this 
writing, is completing its first year. 
A brief review of the work that 
has been done during the period 
will give a picture of what is 
being attempted. 

In its largest meaning, every 
member of the faculty is engaged 
in guidance work. Our teachers are 
unusually alive to the needs of our 
students and are untiring in their 
efforts to make their work very 
personal and effective in meeting 
individual problems. 

The specific guidance function 
is organized under the direction of 
а trained psychologist, who, as 
Dean and Chairman of Guidance, 
works with eight grade advisers 
who are responsible for advising 
their respective students concerning 
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program of studies and individual 
educational problems. Five social 
advisers have charge of extra-cur- 
< ricular social activities. The first 
term grade adviser is permanent 
50 that she may meet term after 
term the specific problems of en- 
. trants. For the same reason one of 
_ the social advisers is assigned per- 
manently to the junior high school 
entrants. Assisting with the practi- 
cal, routine work of the Guidance 
Office there are six W.P.A. assist- 
ants comprising three assistant 
counselors, a home visitor (much 
needed) and two secretaries. А 
full time Placement counselor pro- 
vides part-time positions for our 
students and full time jobs for the 
graduates. 

The guidance function covers 
roughly three phases: educational, 
vocational and social. Although 
these cannot be entirely divorced 
from one another the major em- 
phases are as follows: 


1. EDUCATIONAL 

An intelligence test and a stand- 
ard reading test are administered 
to every entering student. The re- 
sults of these tests are recorded and 
are referred to in advising students 
concerning their choice of subjects. 
Periodic check up tests are given 
when needed. Each adviser has, on 
file, progress cards for her stu- 
dents. These cards give a complete 
picture to date of each student's 
academic success, interests and 
probable program, Grade advisers 
confer with their individual stu- 
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dents concerning choice 
or subjects in terms o 
and success, 

In order to make the 
more intelligent about th 
demic progress, grade mee 
called by the advisers, 
time the students are give 
of the course offerin S 
school and the + of the 

y are advised as to 
course sequences, etc. The official 
room teachers constantly consult 
the grade advisers Concerning the 
programs of individual students, 
We also offer a non-Regents Pro. 
Bressive course for those students 
who will find it difficult because of 
less ability, financial need, to finish 
the regular course in time. No stu- 
dent is admitted to the Progressive 
Course except upon the recommen- 
dation of the grade advisers or the 
Dean. In order to help the stu- 
dents who are failing in their work 
but who have possibilities of ulti- 
mate success, the Guidance Office 
has instituted a study help service. 
Each period during the day a room 
is set aside under the direction of 
Arista students to which teachers 
may send a girl needing help B 
another more able student wi? 
will work with her. 


OF courses 
f Interests 


Students 
eir аса. 
tings ate 
at which 
n Sutveys 


2. VOCATIONAL „ше 
During her four year ей t 
school, each girl is CHEM n 
make definite plans for vom um 
Books, pamphlets, bullet ance 
are kept on file in Ве грей (0 
Office and the girls 2 tions 
acquaint themselves with У 


7 so far as it is prac 
| of B ca 
a pli s rs of the various sl 
|» ^is are invited E ti in 
tuden 
^ prerested ^ the possi- 
Со іп these particular 
pies for BT 
иб the grade 


are con- 


at and advis 


eir 5 eci he 
E Е: demonstrated ability 
in 


ot personality traits do not E 
ше, attempts аге made to divert 
vocational preparations in a more 
desirable direction. From the cur- 
ticlar point of view, Dr. Keyes 
ad her assistants аге developing 
within the limits of organiza- 
tion possibilities, an extension of 
courses which will be of vocational 
Value, The commercial, home mak- 
ing, and art departments have ex- 
cellent offerings towards a practical 
solution of jobs for the girls. 


= m di our students who 
е nancial assistance in the 
E Part time work, for girls 

te not able to finish the high 


Ж cour 
ates Who 
nee "ul 4 à 
ely after d positions immedi- 
eing d 
buteay, We 
l " 
» ES Our pir] 
in Шоп їп 


3. SOCIAL 
S 

The general unre Mpix 
ent social order 1s fe lad 
our students. Many AP ЛУ f 
justments go beyond the field o 
school work as such. Broken homes, 
crowded living conditions, inade- 
quate family incomes all take their 
toll of a girl's emotional balance. 
Our guidance program includes 
much work in this field of social 
and emotional adjustment. Close 
coóperation with the various de- 
artments of the school is leading 
to the development of a program 
of integration having for its pur- 
pose the development of an all- 
around girl. 

The Health Education Depart- 
ment very carefully checks the 
health of the students. Whatever 
adjustments in the way of limited 
programs, shortened day, are con- 
sidered essential to the girl's well- 
being, are recommended by the 
health department and carried out 
by the administration. Unfortu- 
nately, the inadequacy of the school 
plant materially hampers the good 
work of the department. 

Special attention is given to 
those of our students who have 
speech difficulties. This semester 
the worst cases of stuttering have 
been organized in a class which 
meets four times a week: one 
period with the speech expert, one 
period with a member of the mu- 
sic department, a third period with 
an instructor in health education 
and a fourth period with the Dean. 
Since stuttering has probably an 


t of the pres- 


Ае 
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rtunity tO { е 

А ; а TT" no cards 0 pe 5 is submitted to th 

emotional basis, our aim is to de- Recognizing the f $ деп will who show the stu 1 concerned, who may 

уер confidence and ease among not born with Selebi that we T je zs studen” "e quali- grade on Of dc pus it on 
these students, Ss А € soci A. i it hers 

i pe civic attitudes and al and роб pak in апу, | concern 0 handle information concern- 


| n 
O ; realizi 5 е la К 
ur clubs are numerous, are very professional and busi DB tha] nit the speci with further 


: an n elpe 
active, and are so diversified that built ШЫП? mong SSS Success ig ce and are help 


the Dean. Here 


ing the ил, d friendli- 


difüculty by having special clubs ‚ period once each month 
which meet in the morning and man classes discuss "e 
are especially adapted to the inter- the second year classes 
ests of the afternoon session stu- tudes, third year social 
dents. The Loyal League (student attitudes and senior year prof 

organization) to a great extent con- sional and business sided x 
trols the group activities of the various departments of the E. 
school. Since the Dean is the ad- coóperate with us in this program 
viser of the Loyal League, there is — by including in their regular work 
great opportunity here for very any points of our program which 


practical coóperation between the аге applicable to their particula 
guidance program and the student subjects. 


activities. The officers of the stu- Since we are constantly being | 
dent organizations and the guid- asked by business men and higher 
ance counselors are constantly on ^ schools to report on the personal 
the alert for opportunities which characteristics of our students, we 
will develop student initiative and are attempting to make that vey 
responsibility. elusive personality rating process 
To meet the need for a clearing as objective as possible. V 
house for all kinds of personal coöperation of faculty and stu P. 
questions, a course in Human Re- we have devised. a €. я 
lations is given by the Dean for consisting of ten items, к з 
one period each week. The purpose ing five descriptive phrases. үл 


anent rec- -- 
ed to the por In this abilities; she may 


for future Wot on prac economic lack (unfortunately there 
way, it i$ hoped z epe i P ih are too many of these cases) ; she 
ja разоу col life and may need physical care; her emo- 
ш the girls school ^ -. tional attitude may require adjust- 
nj biective a rating as is tiona attitu y x 4 
pure er they have ment. Each case brings its own 
sible for use after they а 
Р chool challenge. All the agencies at our 
ger command within and outside the 
4 INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE school, including parents, teachers, 
Our program, as it is outlined schoolmates, and various social or- 
фое, accepts as a definition of ganizations are called upon to help 
guidance, “assisting the student to us solve the problem. 
mike her own decisions," It im- The Dean's report on the history 
pis * program of helping rather of the case and recommended ther- 
=~ Р directing. А thoroughly apy is kept on file and a periodic 
с qog working pro- follow-up on the part of the assist- 
„ Wh as has been described ; 
Vill assist the maior: ant counselors carries the good 
eats. to Me fo of the Stu- work on towards a successful 
Ments without individual adjust though often slow solution. 

ual attention Individual difficulties come to 


except as а "я 

mber of th : 

0 е group. 

Wever, not all Эч» ы i E our attention also by way of the 


А і , ies. In е 

all types of interests may be met. well as specific el factors ag — me their difficulties are with understanding an е 

Double sessions usually interfere augurated an ае bs: haye ш. f p pon d students à scs bue girl is aided to meet 

with the extra-curricular activities program which is "OG ight |] items. The cumulative roblem. She may be carrying too 

; ; cte a i . 

of a school. We are meeting this students during a e b the " their eight terms is then bh work or work beyond her 

ection + be faced with 
sfer 


The fresh. 
1 attitudes, 
home atti. 
and civic 


x the teachers ‚з Dy mea girls themselves. We are pr 
of this course is to develop on a end of each D oying adh | Ri There peP Buidance the fact that the Gian Clos 
si pg. oes pde ree ES Жай students W 0 Clties y fd always certain is not that room to which you = 
ment in home, social, business and about twenty OF ding © асе: аге specific in : are 
i are either definitely ошай, hese called to "be put on the carpet," 


and and require indiy; 
bron 8004] hel quire individual 


political relations. The work is ny 0 
uch cases are 


; iam Í The girls drop i : ч 
very practical and gives the girls definitely lacking їп dents ° 81015 drop in at all times with 


NS Я : o i m У e 
an opportunity to discuss infor- per ne ep s and e NN E toman of the em Ta sar e E^ writer is 
mally and intimately problems of cerned see apes ‘led d. P thee Опе of two conference or cl 8 i halls to 
individual interest. The enthusiasm them. The Gf and are ul ists p Büize that OF the faculty aj Surprised t ass, she is not at 
of the girls for these weekly con- Guidance Office term 5€ ie t dos 5 a difficulty ex- © have one of the 


ауе sufficient Bitls fall in line with, “When will 


from term one to . 
you be in the office? Id like to 


ferences attests to its value. 


y a 
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_ ask you about something—it's not 
important—but” or "Do you re- 
member what you said to me the 
other day, well, when can we talk 
some more about it" or again "I've 
just had a grand idea for the girls; 
when may I tell you about it?" 
_ Owr days are filled with "busy- 
. ness" We never know what is 
coming next. We шау reach the 
office an hour before we are due; 
someone is waiting for us assured 
of our friendly attention. We may 
be lingering at the desk longer 
after it should be closed but here 
comes a plea— "Oh, it is late, isn't 
it? I wonder if I can just talk to 
you for a minute or two." Of 
course she may, for that is guid- 
ance. In our work, we emphasize 
these personal contacts with the 
students more than we do the set- 
ting up of elaborate and formal 
organization. Unless the keeping 
of impressive records and the writ- 
ing of scholarly reports contribute 
to the making of warm and friend- 
ly contacts with living personali- 
ties, they had better be omitted. 

Here is Laura who has so many 
home activities and whose family 
is so much with her that she just 
can't concentrate on her work. 
Mary knows that all the girls are 
looking at her and so crawls under 
the bed when a counselor calls at 
her home to bring her to school. 
Mary likes us so much now that 
she wants to be with us all day 
and is joining the dramatic club! 
Jane will behave herself if we let 
her sit in the first row in her 
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classes. She just "can't 
ting in the back of the 
ence comes in to i 

persuade her bun E he E 
have milk every day, Mother die 
milk is too dear but She loy, E 
and knows it is £ood for Bons Д 
girls. P. S.—Mother is su М 
the milk. Grace is а good pul 
—but is very sad; she never smile’ 
She comes into the office ооб 


Stand” sit, 
room, Flor. 


week to smile a greeting to us and | 


report the number of times she h 

volunteered in class! Ann is onc 
eight children who with mother 
and father live in a three room 
cold water flat. Ann's dad now has 
work, Ann has a part time job and 


they're going to move to a five - 


room apartment with steam heat! 


Katherine is "scared to death" of - 
Mr. Smith. He didn't know it— | 


now he does and he is "just grand 


to me.” Helen always wanted to be _ 
a doctor but she knows she cn - 


never make it. She was very much 


depressed until she discovered that | 


she can easily qualify as a doctor's 
assistant, that she can even practice 
in work after school hours with : 
good doctor in the neighbor. 
Life offers great possibilities es 
now! Betty is quite introspe = 
and feels that life is very Өх 
When she was twelve ye жес 
she attempted suicide. ad 
she has at last discover? án Р 
of work in which she ex 
can hardly wait until s! e 
uated and can start 10 
really something wor 


Dorothy was !n 


1t. 


ow she is throw- 


as died. Now ; d 
m p into all kinds be ке ES 
ing i^ doesn t get time 


are dead. She has 
t e except an older sister 
x hard time keeping 
other sisters 1n 
ae а has no home. In fact, 
е Dora's only friends. How- 
т“ doesn’t feel entirely for- 
qe since we have been keeping 
her in good homes where she re- 


ceives her board and room and a 


tics and a slowing down of mental- 
ity showed u$ something was 
wrong. Now, Adele is receiving 
pituitary gland treatment and is 
expecting to be graduated. credit- 
ably in January. 

And so it goes. Many of the 
problems seem trivial to the adult 
but they are very real to our girls; 
and that helping suggestion, that 
word of encouragement, that will- 
ing attention—all go to give to 
Guidance at Girls’ High School a 
vital spitit of confidence and co- 


gnall salary for her part time 
work. Adele is conscientious and 
up to last térm a successful stu- 
dent. Certain physical characteris- 


operation. 


ALICE CROW. 


Girls’ High School. 


HIGH POINTS 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
An article entitled “Тһе School 
and the Consumer” appeared in 
the September, 1938 issue of 
HIGH POINTS. We are in agree- 
ment with Mr. Reich when he 
pus. that "the school has no 
Organized program of study for the 
pou as a future consumer, as a 
Чуег of specific goods in ап in- 
Sy» and commercial civilization 
an outwit him at every turn." 
ч author directs attention, and 
à d P to the fact that we have 
fied eal of unrelated consumer 
ж = throughout the entire 
i lem the secondary school; 
E. ind "ову, hygiene, econom- 
develop бе жн science classes 
Breat Es actical consumers of a 
Y articles, such as pots, 


tight 


pans, foodstuffs, cosmetics and pat- 
ent medicines. He maintains, and 
we still subscribe to his position, 
that "because there is no organiza- 
tion for consumer education we аге 
failing to achieve anything substan- 
tial. Without an organized course 
of study with goals and aims and 
objectives of а strictly consumer 
nature, replete with fact and appli- 
cation, practical and broad, there 1s 
no consumer education." | 
Mr. Reich also maintains that 
"there are too many scientific prin- 
ciples that can never mean xy az 
the purchase of goods an ы 
must be taught." Whereupon s 
submits ап outline for а an 
course in consumer ee aa 
this point we part company 


Mr. Reich. 
49 
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The course calls for an introduc- 
tory unit, eight units on textiles, 
one on furs, one on leather, one 
on wood products, one on rubber, 
one on glass, one on china, two on 
metals, one on stones, one on arts, 
one on paints and varnishes, one 
on cosmetics, one on foods, one on 
investment and a final unit on bud- 
geting. This is a condensed ver- 
sion; and since we do not wish to 
do Mr. Reich an injustice, we urge 
our readers to refer to the issue in 
which his suggested course of study 
appears in full. 

Implicit in this course of study 
is the belief that we can teach chil- 
dren to become specialists in all 
conceivable consumer goods; that 
this special knowledge can be 
utilized by them in making their 
purchases; that as a result the 
handicaps of the "industrial and 
commercial civilization that can 
outwit him at every turn" will be 
overcome. 

We deny categorically the pos- 
sibility of accomplishing in a year's 
course what Mr. Reich sets out to 
accomplish. Unless we are prepared 
to turn the entire four years of 
the secondary school over to this 
project, we had better not under- 
take a field so vast. 

Nor are we setting up any straw 
men. The number of products the 
consumer has occasion to purchase 
is legion. This, in itself, purely 
as a quantitative problem, creates a 
herculean task. Some of them are 
intricate mechanisms; to compre- 
hend the values of these would re- 


*f 


quire the training ang 
mechanical or electrica] 
im e n in many cases t 

е sincere differences "m 
Within the consumer merit 
itself, research Organizations к 
quently differ in their ета 
of commodities. Nor do бзш 
research organizations always + E 
ommend the products sold by m 
sumer coóperatives, 

Let us assume for the sake of 
further discussion and clarification 
that the implicit aims of Mr. 
Reich's course of study are realiz. 
able. Even then, those who pin 
their faith on this type of course 
wholly underestimate the inherent 
difficulties encountered by the con- 
sumer in the modern economic 
market. It is not merely a question 
of commodities. That is the basic 
mistake Mr. Reich makes. Place 
must be made for the discussion 
of consumer services. References in 
Mr. Reich's outline to the problems 
of consumer credit, to the prob- 
lems of housing, to the problems 
of insurance in an age of insecut- 
ity, and to the problems of the 
consumer's health are conspicuously 
absent. These are only 4 ©. 
sampling of the consumer p : 
lems which are crying Out p 
solution. Mr. Reich's course Jet 
not present the major problems, 
alone offer any solutions. К 

A similar approach apes ^. 

2 e ber, 195 
short article in the Decem? ji, 
issue of HIGH POINTS by am 
B. Bush and Jerome 
burger of the Abrabam 


Engineer, 
here may 


‘Lincoln 


skill of a 


1, Here too the authors 


ool. 
нд! S” e fact that 
pmo d realistically 25 4 P > 
ipee put strangely enough, 
til 025 been done to make him 
a potential con- 
„ The authors indicate the 
ni education aspects of biol- 
id hysics, chemistry and home 
m following upon which 
plea for an integrated 


that he is 


they make à 
course. 
list of 
1, The Purchase of Wearing Ар- 
rel. 
2. Hc Purchase of Food Prod- 
ucts. 
3, The Purchase of Drugs. 
4. The Purchase of House Fur- 
nishings. 
. The Purchase of Luxuries. 
Principle of Advertising and 
Retailing. 
· The Need for Government Leg- 


islation, 


topics for the course. 


nw 


- 


Except for minor variations this 
Outline bears a very close resem- 
blance to Mr. Reich's, The argu- 
Ments advanced against the first 
x With equal force to the sec- 


d worthwhile, integrated course 
Consumers must not undertake 
ae p e Its aims must be 
eo © in fact as well as in 
other lt must be conscious of 
Problems besides those con- 

3 with buying goods. In line 
Beste “ Criticism of the two sug- 
COnsid, 005—5, we present for the 
eration of secon dary school 


lin 1 
ae ae for use at the Samuel J. Tilden 


High School. 


teachers the following skeleton out- 


e of a course of study intended 


Unit I—The General Problem 


a. Standards of Living. 

b. Factors which condition the 
Standard of Living. 

c. Obstacles to Freedom of 
Choice for Consumers. 


Then follows à tentative tnit T] —Wastes in the Consumers 


Dollar 
a. Unwise buying. 
b. Misrepresentation. 
c. Competitive wastes. 
d. Monopoly 
e. Advertising. 


Unit III—Budgeting 
a. Purpose of a budget. 
b. Construction of the budget. 
c. Engels’ Law (reference 15 
made here to a study of 
family incomes). 
Unit IV—The Movement for 
Standards 
a. The Large Manufacturer as à 


Consumer. Р 
b. Impracticability of these meth- 
ods for Small Consumers. 


c. Grading. 


Unit V—Eliminating the Middle- 
man’s Profit 
The Middleman and the Mod- 


ern Market. o. 
b. Partial Elimination of the 


Middleman. — 
Consumers’ Cod 


ment. 


а. 


perative Move- 
с. 
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Unit VI—The Government 
the Consumer 
_ а. Pure Food and Drug Legisla- 
tion. 
b. The New Deal and the Con- 
sumer. 
1. Crop restriction. 
2. Price fixing. 
3. Monetary policy. 
c. Taxation and the Consumer. 
d. New York City Bureau. 


and 


Unit VII—The Consumer and 
Credit 

a. Peculiarities of Consumer 
Credit. 

b. Installment buying. 

C. Personal Loans. 


Unit VIII—Housing 
a. History of Housing. 
b. Present Sub-Standard Condi- 
tions in Housing. 
A Housing Program. 
d. Legislative Control over 
Housing. 
Private Attempts to Construct 
Low Cost Housing. 
Federal Assistance in Housing. 
Low Cost Housing in Europe. 
. Individual Problems of Con- 

sumers with Respect to Hous- 

ing: 

1. Interpretation of leases. 

2. Legal rights of tenants. 

3. Buying or building a house. 
Unit IX—Life Insurance 

a. Social Character and Purpose 

of Life Insurance. 
b. Analysis of Existing Insurance 
Facilities. 
c. Methods of Selling Insurance. 


n 


Eos 
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. Cost of Insurance, 
Insurance ag an I 


Extent {о Which 
Fulfills its Aims, 


8. A Program for Improvement 
Unit X—The Consumers’ 
a. Private Medicine. Health 
b. Group Practice of 
c. Socialized Medicine, 


0 


Avestment 
Nsurance 


Medicine. 


Unit XI—The Consumer and 
Labor 

a. Consumer Responsibility for 
Labor Conditions. 


b. Methods of Consumer Pres. 


sure. 


We do not expect to train in- 
surance or housing specialists. Nor 
have we overlooked the question of 
commodities. In view of the number 
of commodities in existence and the 
speed with which they change, the 
school can hope to do no more 
than indicate to the prospective 
consumer the fact that such a 
problem exists, the sources of in- 
formation to which he can refer, 
to train him in the interpretation 
of such information and to indicate 
the organizations to which he can 
look for guidance. 


We advance an integrated course 
of study, in which the attention P 
the student is focused upon е 
major issues which challenge ist 
consumer, and with which he се 
wrestle in a highly dynamic !? 
trial society. 


LODNY: 
JULES Ko + 
Samuel J. Tilden High Schoo | 


her table. Table captains are tree 
to call upon inspectors OF к 
to aid them in securing the desire 


Operation. . 
UN the end of es Vk 
à istle is blown and the table сар- 
pard tO ^ = which brings у” Mm stand. The rest of the student 
: а student. bo body remains seated until the gong 
ially 50 when the d aks sounds. At this time, the table +” 
GP for twelve hundre tains check on the cleanliness o 
3 e pupils а P dis is their tables and help to m ee 
" pelieving that pupil DONIS ve quiet. At the gong, all students 
‚ pupil sponsio Маг, to rise, push their chairs into gus 
evolved à "table captain e We line up in an orderly manner, an 
lve our cafeteria pro ate s proceed to the next period. Each 
ind that this system not оп Y ы captain is responsible for the con- 
to maintain proper Mine d dition of the chairs and table at 
also is an excellent means ES si the end of the period, and is en 
veloping pupil coóperation ап last of his group to leave. | 
РИ ubie apain eies a 
signed © a table for their lunch notation both upon а pa for 
period as indicated in red on their and permanent ui 
subject-section cards. Each table cafeteria service. lding, the upper 
captain receives a small button in- Thus, by ho bie Nor ‘the be- 
dicating his class year. This serves — classmen responsi e e nodis 
as ап identification to both pupils havior of their classmat: Я ers 
and teachers. The buttons are worn do we make the cafeteria , upil 
throughout the lunch period. place" but we = Es TER 

Fach table captain checks the coöperation and lea x 
attendance ас his table. Table AE SYGODA. 
Captains secure the codperation of Barm 


igh School. 
кайа at their tables in matters Grover Cleveland High 
Pertaining to cleanliness, pupil be- 
„vior, and oth 
Indicative or 


Иа шз dislike it be- 


PROF, QUIZ COMES TO THE 
ег points that are GERMAN CLAS 


" can 
Bood breeding. Fur- Interest in foreign languages 


-to-date assem- 
тоге, the table captains, being be furthered by up 


ccess in teach- 
«рет Cassmen, can advise the bly programs. ig 
Pupils at their t 


s upon the 
ables as to what ing depends !^ a lively re- 

Clubs to join, programs to follow apperceptive basis, на s аки 
"Md so forth, In e words, "x sponse, and Ni Ge pupil, I am 
or c Ptain acts as a big brother cess on the p3 ply program Че 
" Sister to the students at his or sure the assem 
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scribed below will show good 

results, 

Our children spend so much 
time listening to the radio that I 
decided to follow the pattern of 
a well-known radio program. My 
aim was to interest the younger 
pupils of Junior high School 73, 
Queens, in German. Let me say in 
advance that the same idea can be 
used to encourage youngsters to 
study any language. The program 
was based on the famous Professor 
Quiz radio hour. I should like to 
describe the procedure in detail 
with the hope in mind that it will 
lead other language teachers "to go 
and do likewise." 

A pupil briefly traced the growth 
of the English language from its 
beginnings through the Anglo 
Saxon and the Norman periods to 
its present state. Five boys and five 
girls, who know no German, and 
who do not come from homes 
where German is spoken, came to 

the platform. A Miss Professor 
Quiz was introduced; she gave the 
contestants an opportunity to prac- 
tice with cognates: 20—/0, aus— 
out, leben—live, Kub—cow, Pfen- 
nig — penny, dies — this, Stein— 
stone. Two large charts showing the 
German words and their English 
equivalents were visible to the en- 
tire auditorium. The cognate sounds 
z and £, pf and p, and so forth, 
were underlined. 

The first five rounds consisted 
only of words; these ranged in 
difficulty from Glas, Arm, Hand, 
Land, Ring, and gut to Ende, Rose, 
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pe Papier, and Famili 
audience enjoyed Seeing the The 
testants struggle with the К Соп. 
words, hearing the Bir d оць 
watching the scores ро u DB, and 
In the next two rounds г 
names were given each contes; fee 
One of the names was Ge ant, 
Professor Quiz informed the man, 
that they were to choose the Cam 
man name, and that they woul 
receive extra points if they guessed 
the meaning of the name. Amon 
the trios of names 


меге: Wei 
Ainsworth, Latham; Corn 


Schwarz, Donald; Deutsch, Scott 
Maslin; Kingsley, Curran, Weber, 
Should anyone find these two 
rounds too difficult, he can substi- 
tute other ones that would call for 
the choosing of a particular Ger. 
man thing from a group of three, 
Among these could be a German 
dish, ship, zeppelin, aviator, math- 
ematician, inventor, opera, song, 
coin, or street; e.g., soupe l'oignon, 
bam and eggs, Sauerbraten; Unter 
den Linden, Champs D'Elyses, 
Main Street. 

The last two rounds which were 
the most difficult afforded the great 
est pleasure. Pupils heard Germ? 
sentences and understood gi. 
Among these were: New de 
in Amerika; Karl ist bier; Spree 
Sie Deutsch; Wir hören ат ^ s. 
and Der Telephon pue 
nicht. A perfect answer di 
high as fifty points. ad 

The du Lx: were e s 
all the participants receive ui ОЎ 
of applause. Professor Q 


b reminding 
rogram айй 
m s кайп that we nnd 
pe РО very much alc’ д 
gnglish at fe really well prepare 
w ES 
« fely in the game of stu T 
to hit $4 by their knowledge 


English. in this type of program 

tt upon imitating the 

ons of the original 

radio hour. There should ps 
me limit, a gong, scores 

on round, and highest scores at 
3 end. Care must be taken to 
«e that easy questions precede 
the more difficult ones lest all con- 
cred become discouraged and 
lose interest. The joy which all 
the pupils show when they know 
the answers will be genuine. In 
fact, during all the twelve rounds 
Professor Quiz had to caution the 
listeners against helping the con- 
testants. I can safely say that the 
message did “go across" and that 
4 good time was had by all while 


depends in Ра 
«coal conditi 


а new horizon was being opened. 


Max LEIVE. 
LHS. 73, 


POETRY As VIVID EXPRESSION 


a here wasn't a student in the 
ji who didn't know what a 
"bug" was, And I was the 
Puzzled when, having 
BBestions for common beautiful woman with raven locks 


Hi 
only one 
Inviteq su 
Slang 


even impressed with the conclu- 
sion that the picture-making qual- 
ity of the slang terms explained 
their vividness and that such terms 
very often involve or imply effec- 
tive comparisons. A 
Well—was a man daffy if one 
moment he spoke about "hunched 


camels of the night"! the next. 


about "heavenly washing hung out 
to dry,'? and all the time could 
have said "clouds" and saved his 
breath? Was a woman who asked 
the sea to whirl up its "pointed 
pines" and splash its "cool firs on 
the shore"$—as if the sea had 
pines, or anything except salt 
water—a goop? Could a lamp post 
be a kind of tree growing along 
the edges of a walk bearing а 
"magic flower with heart of 
flame?"* What kind of nonsense 
was it to hear someone speak about 
gossiping old maids and find out 
that trees in the wind were what 
was meant all along? No . . . the 
class seemed to like the idea . . С 
all except Bob “А Tree-Is-a-Tree 
Fitzpatrick who couldn't see much 
sense to walking all around. a 
thought when one could bee-line 
to the same place in half the 


time. . 
I went on. Eleanor Woodall’s 


“Night” compared the night to a 


г “licori i i ir; another 
stick” pressions, I got “licorice and diamonds in her hair; 


(clarinet) and “skin-beater” 


(4 poem made out spring as a fair 
Tummer 

all ine Somehow the slang, An Arab Love Song" by Francis 
“High » Seemed more vivid. "eret tonc s 
“snob! ` was better than »'"wVasherwoman s Song „ А. С. 


p e bouncer” improved on SUP D's "Oread." 


Who dismisses,” 


Some were 


¢“Lamp Posts” by Helen Hoyt. 
35 
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young girl with golden hair who 
comes to open the shutters of a 
dark house; in a third, Carl Sand- 
burg said that a lost small boat 
looking for a harbor is "like a 
child in tears and trouble search- 
ing the harbor’s breast and the 
harbor's eyes." 


By this time the air had warmed. 

"A Magic World" supplied further 
fuel with “Phlox” (126),! "Child's 
Song in Spring" (122), "The 
Spirit of the Birch" (120), and 
"The Willows" (119). The bell 
rang just as Fitzpatrick, of all 
people, had discovered willows 
and girls with long hair to be 
very much alike—"if you go in 
for that stuff.” There was just 
enough time left after the warning 
bell to squeeze in the advice that 
“picturesque patter” in the Read- 
ers Digest and billboard advertise- 
ments might provide more of this 
tree-is-not-a-tree business. Who 
knows? Dawn-glow silks might 
have hues like the twilight. Golden 
glow tea and wine-rich coffee 
might enthirst irresistibly. 

For a day thereafter I might 
just as well have tried to get a 
word in at a gossip convention as 
to proceed with any lesson plan of 
my own. 


Patricia Williams came to class 
armed with a half dozen well- 
fingered magazines—Readers Di- 
gests—and wanted to be heard. 
Walter Lupton reported his reac- 


*Number in parentheses refers to 
Page number of book, 
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tion to the October tr 
they were painted In 
to their death. Апа what 

merce might have been initial 
the new Lincoln Zephyr fae 
row’s dream саг, smooth d 
wind; the Mercury, swift as 
winged God; the Aladdi 
that brought your drea 
you rubbed its bars. 


CES Outside. 
dians Boing 


п bicycle 
ms When 


I suggested that the ; 
write good сору беш уе 
play the little game of callin 
names and letting the reader E. 
what one's talking about, Even 
Fitzpatrick could try walking 
around his thoughts іп a circle, 
The sun, the moon, dark cellars, 
rainy nights, autumn woods, chem- 
istry laboratories, dance floors, 
rivers—all of these might look 
like something else if one looked 
hard. Patricia Murphy wrote 


MEMORY OF SNOWFALL 


Silent night j 

White blanket over the sleeping land 

Flakes like jewels swirling carelessly 

A house with lit windows like a picture 
on a Christmas car ; 

A distant hill—the icing of a birthday 
cake. 


Gracemae Cuccio contributed 29 


other— 
SUN 


Morning—a flaming torch s like 51067 


In the fields below worker 


sheep on a warm summers 
afternoon 
At day's end a huge nas wid 
The horizon an artists pa 3 des of red, 
Carelessly spattered with sha 
orange, yellow. 
The whole clas 
too. They seemed (0 
id 2 d 


"You know," 521 


$ wrote?! 


almost 2 ologized for 
й э moment after class to 


ng 2 me, "I 
г het thought to 


* a poet was 4 en 
Ж ally sees things you thin 
P. things the Way 


and says y 
* Jike to be able to say them. 
ж pats а definition of a 


ABRAHAM PONEMON. 
Andrew Jackson High School. 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
ЮА THE TEACHING OF 
VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION 
The topic of vegetative propa- 
gation is often taught solely or to 
avery large extent, through the 
medium of discussion and text- 
book illustration. This situation 
is an unfortunate one, since the 
subject of asexual reproduction, 
perhaps more so than any other 
topic in the syllabus, can most 
e illustrate the meaning 
И e "ишш Students 
A e life , processes of 
before ii ne: у take place 
long lessons d eyes. Instead of 
шы nd dull textbook as- 
ments de and experi- 
awaken thar ; ive material will 
am which Interest and enthusi- 
karing 1S invaluable to the 
mal; © Process. Plants and ani- 
useful in th ө 
Vegetative f е teaching of 
available Propagation are readily 
ound ,. ЛУ materials сап be 
: ee in the cupboard 


бу. The backyard, the win- 


*Betables for daily use 


t š 
> the classroom aquarium 


and terrarium are other prolific 
sources of supply. 

At the beginning of the term 
the accumulation and propagation 
of materials in anticipation of the 


teaching of asexual reproduction . 


was begun. The following organ- 
isms were obtained and utilized: 

1. Eel grass from an established 
classroom aquarium was used to 
illustrate runners. 

3. Ferns and rattlesnake plantain 
were taken from a classroom ter- 
rarium of long standing to show 
rhizomes. 

3. Onions, narcissus, crocus, hya- 
cinth and tulips were used as ex- 
amples of bulbs. 

4. Hydrangea stems were brought 
in by boys from their front lawns 
and back yards to demonstrate re- 
production by layering. 

5. Carrots, beets, horse radishes, 
black radishes, turnips and parsnips 
were used to illustrate reproduction 
by fleshy roots. 

6. Potatoes were used as exam- 
ples of tubers. 

7. Bryophylum and begonia leaf 
cuttings were made. 

8. The stems of coleus, lilac, 
four-o-clock, sedum, hydrangea and 
rose were utilized to demonstrate 
stem cuttings. ` 

9. Well fed hydra in a syracuse 
dish were used to show budding. 

10. Planaria which had previ- 
ously been brought in by the Field 
Trip Club were used in the teach- 


ing of regeneration. 
These demonstrations were all 


labeled and neatly arranged in the 
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preparation room. Some of the 
materials required special prepara- 
tion. For example, each stem cut- 
ting was placed in a test tube 
and supported by a cork stopper 
through which a hole had been 
previously bored. To facilitate the 
insertion of the stem through the 
hole, the cork was slit on one 
Side. The prepared cuttings were 
then placed in a test tube rack, 
where they were kept during their 
entire period of growth. The up- 
per third of each fleshy root was 
cut from the remainder of the root 
and placed in water in a shallow 
dish. Many of the materials were 
treated with Hormodin solution 
for twenty four hours in order to 
stimulate their growth and were 
then placed in water. Hormodin, 
with complete directions for its 
use, may be purchased from any 
of the well-known seed distribu- 
tors. 

Some time later, when the ma- 
terials indicated quite clearly the 
characteristics for which they were 
being grown, they were shown to 
the teachers. Shortly before the 
actual teaching of the subject of 
vegetative reproduction was begun, 
some of the demonstrations were 
placed on exhibition shelves in the 
classrooms so that the students 
could familiarize themselves with 
the materials. In this way, the 
exhibit was able to serve as ex- 
cellent motivation for the ap- 
proaching work. The teachers 
were asked to point out that it 
was possible for the boys to do 
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s 
е far reaching e 
these propagation г025 í а whol ус, 
4 ехрегіц Project 95 ial 
home or in school pues at f the po few of the i 
told that they could ask fo Меге реле а of the topic aes і 
Hormodin solution for use E. E ш a the first place, oe 
experiments which they Wished ү pete eave been Vey much эя 
do at home in Connection E ene ne hearty response: e 
this topic. ith e ve instincts of the an 
е cre hown 
There was an immediate , j been aroused was 5 y 
e- 


desirable projects 


sponse on the part of th numerous 

The preparation room uec 21 р - were undertaken a up 
flooded with a varied Ма: E both at home and in me b 
of plants which could be uicit was apparent that the pupis be- 


advantage in the teach 
phase of the syllabus, Other pu. ~ 
pils volunteered to take cate of 
the materials and Propagate them 
for future use. One squad was 
assigned to take care of the plant | 
material while another group be- 
gan the care and feeding of plan- 
aria and hydra. As a separate pro- 
ject, several boys took photographs 
before and after results were ob- 
tained. These photographs were 
later exhibited to the classes. Since 
there were no electrical outlets to 
serve as a source of heat, the 
problem of how to protect is 
plants during the impending саа 
weather had to be overcome. 
of the boys who had assisted E, 
the project volunteered to E 
a miniature hothouse. Many ° les 
brought in cuttings and wie 
of layering which are rarely 


l $ 
e, Still ОШ 
able for eae started vege 


came acquainted in a practical 
with the processes they were study- 
ing Instead of talking vaguely 
about asexual reproduction, pupils 
ашау carried on experiments 
with living materials. They dis- 
covered that these processes were 
not only to be found in a text- 
book but could be carried on in 
their own gardens and window 
boxes. A live interest on the part 
of the pupils was indicated by 
their wholehearted coöperation. 
, During the course of the pro- 
1, а great amount of interest 
A we even among teachers 
ри | ed the laboratory. Ques- 
ence that ind ке age FM 
was out of à display of materials 
Outside the fa ordinary. Teachers 
ted to ag partment who hap: 
бын seg the exhibits became 
ho Ky EIER to inquire 
* gown in th оп display could 
i € home for decora- 


ing of this 


p ve 
reported that they P for 42% ШЕ Рирозе, The thought that 
table gardens at home te may p 
Е 8 - interest е others who would 
tive purposes. ed in sti ; ; 
РЕТ ride does Жош stimulating project 


The purpose of E и 3028810 Connection with Ње 
y 


not permit a Jen 


teaching of AP PULO 7 
ted this article. 
м should be taught so far 
as possible through the use of live 
material. Almost every topic 1n 
our syllabus can be taught with 
the aid of live organisms which 
аге readily available. A little 
thought and effort devoted to the 
selection, preparation, and effective 
use of such material will be well 
rewarded. Not only is the learn- 
ing process aided immeasurably 
but the intangible outgrowths re- 
sulting from the interest and activ- 
ity engendered are far more valu- 
able than the mere accumulation 
of knowledge. We must continue 
our efforts to teach Biology through 
the use of living materials. 
Jurius GELBARD. 
Louis W. KAMINET. 

Boys High School. 


THE NON-ACADEMICALLY-MINDED 
CHILD 


What is he? It is possible to 
define by comparison of tests and 
achievement a "slow learning 
child," a "backward child," and a 
"retarded child." But how deter- 
mine the non-academically minded 
child? 


(1) He cannot be determined 
by his I.Q. because this is a meas- 
urement in terms of activities that 
require schooling; a low І.О. may 
mean poor basic schooling rather 
than poor type of mind. 


(2) It cannot be determined by 
his achievement alone, for this may 
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be due to illness, absence, or poor 
fundamental training. He may be 
merely backward or retarded. His 
_ poor achievement may be due to 
- poor teaching. 

| (3) It cannot be determined by 
a "survey of interests," because in- 


terests of adolescents are fluid and 
change frequently. 


(4) It cannot be determined by 
an "aptitude" test because intel- 
lectual and manual aptitudes are 
not mutually exclusive. 

The danger is that we are using 
a term to cover our own ineffi- 
ciency and our own failures. Ex- 
perienced school people know that 
pupils who had no apparent aca- 
demic interest while in school, 
have seen the light a year or two 
later, completed their way through 
night school, passed through col- 


lege and entered into the profes- 
sions. 


The so-called non-academically 


3. Ignorance of the 
m 

study and of the of 

value of study, ed ang 


4. An unwillingness to 


Stud 
S. An absence of Constr ^ 
habits of any kind E 
6. кэш to comprehend and 
ollow simple and iam 
rections. “наш 
7. Disinclination to focus atten 
tion upon anything beyond 
their personal desires, 
8. 


Inadequately trained eyes and 
ears. 

9. Want of vital interests to 
motivate properly their mental 
activities. 

10. Lack of knowledge of the 
meaning of individual words. 

To throw these children into a 
type of work which does not rem- 
edy these defects, but which per- 
mits them to loaf or to remain 
in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that they have the solution of their 


.. mistake. We 

nest ae stalled 

jn E automobile, in E 

yg penches etc., only to - 

ж? шдеп Were s ees 

ae P jg this kind 0 : 
an in academic #01 

e 

i ta 

dosrial arts work А F a 
E. and distinct fiel E 

Eoi: work. The study of fur 


a involves the study of history 
_the characteristics of the various 
vods of furniture being pe 
mately connected with political an 
socal history. Likewise ceramics, 
textiles, etc, involves а study, not 
шу of history, but of art, eco- 
nomic geography, economics, liter- 
aure and languages. Consequently 


| о throw the so-called non-aca- 


demically minded into this course 
is merely to dump the problem 
from one field to another. 


The true solution is to attack 
the problem at its source; to teach 


result in better coordination and 
functioning of mental processes. 


Along with training of the mind 
should go training of the hand. 
Pupils may be placed in art classes 
that study related topics: e.g., draw- 
ing of Roman helmets, chariots, 
shields, or modeling in clay, or 
sculpturing in soap. The work 
may be correlated with work in 
textiles and costumes. In shop 
it may be correlated with Roman 
house construction, Roman furni- 
ture, wagons, ships, etc. In this 
way the academic education func- 
tions as the means whereby the 
pupil improves his thought pro- 
cesses while the related hand crafts 
furnish not only a means for 
applying his academic knowledge 
and skills but also cultivate and 
develop any industrial skill he may 
possess. 


What can the study of Latin ac- 
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for discipline of the mental proc- complish for this student? I am 

“SS regardless of the subject, fo- using Latin as an example; what 

I3 upon the rearrangement of is true for Latin is true for other 

T habits. "The school of today academic subjects. 
need of nothing so much as 


ай ; 
b ing the man in the street how 
thin] 


from far how to distinguish fact 


minded child, may have a low problem under their own control 
1.Q., perhaps around 90, because is to deny the very reason for 
he may show up poorly on a_ education. We are saying in other 
scholastic aptitude test as well as words, these children should E 
on a mechanical ability test. These be given academic work becaus 


oun 1. It may be used as а means 
young people come id f mic 
peopl to secondary they are too stupid for academi 


of developing word consciousness. 


я . tup! n : ‘ E Latin word has a meaning 
school not necessarily without ca- work; whereas they are too ! " ; the ia Viewed from this angle E obi ch he must become aware, 
pacity for the development of the for academic work, a gen y one “aE becomes fundament- Е d awareness of Latin meanings 
systematic training necessary for have not been teaching t y To content, method and not of brings awareness of English mean- 


the development of their processes. inely their academic m 

A survey of such a group will re- argue so is to argue П 

veal: Nor is the о al arts; 
1. A lack of organized mental these children into = de 

processes. the same qualities pet ende! 

2. Inability to think, and a unft for rac atl arts. 
propensity for guessing. them unfit for іпаЧ 


ati 
ae | Shay Mel ie 
ius], anual skills as well as 2. It may be used as a means 
"pon э skills, may be called of training the pupil to see. А 
but eg help solve the problem; pupil is required to observe termi- 
Silly the solution de- nations. This stops guessing at the 


on teaching techni ques that form and compels the focus of atten- 
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tion. Moreover, for proper mean- 
ing, the observation must be accu- 
rate. He must observe long marks. 
He is called upon constantly to 
exercise his powers of observation 
and he begins to form habits of 
observation. 

3. It may be used as a means 
of training the ears to hear. Blurred 
auditory images are as ineffectual 
as blurred visual images. Listening 
to commands, to instructions, is a 
vital part of life. Listening to oral 
sentences, interpreting them, is a 
vital part of Latin. 


4. It may be used as a means 
of developing clear enunciation. 
Latin is а phonetic language. No 
word swallowing, no clipped forms, 
no dropped “д.” Careful speech is 
a necessity. 


5. It may be used as a means of 
developing the power of attention. 
A pupil must attend not to one 
thing at a time, but to many. His 
attention span must take in several 
facts at once and his mind must 
operate in several fields at the 
same time. 


6. It may be used as a means 
of developing the ability to com- 
prehend and follow instructions. 
He is constantly faced with a 
task which requires solutions, and 
with instructions how to proceed. 


7. It may be used as a means 
of developing constructive habits. 
The pupil is learning how to get 
information from the printed page. 
He is learning to bring to his 
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command certain skills 
thrust from consci 
intruding ideas, 


and 


8. It may be used a, а 
of learning the PrOCess of 
Methods of attack, Procedure, 


taken up with him from 
day. 


ез ate 
day to 


9. It may be used 4 
of learning to think. Thee ds 
be no guessing. He is cons 
subject to the check o 7 
himself right. 


10. It may be used as а means 
of organizing his mental processes 
He has learned to coórdinate bu 
eye, hand, and tongue. He m 
learned not only observation, but 
analysis and synthesis. 


To make Latin an end in it- 
self, is to fail; but to make Latin 
the means of unfolding latent 
abilities, for establishing habits of 
self-control, focussed-attention, and 
application, for stimulating new 


interests and for organizing these | 


interests, habits, and abilities into 
an effective mechanism for daily 
use, will be to succeed abundantly 
with a class of pupils. | 
Evidently, in this proces» Late 
is merely a means. The real € 
is created by the means. 
1. Vivid first impression 
made. | 
2. The start must be w! 
mentals. 
3, Permanent 
first. 
4, Procedure mu 


s must b 
th funde 


me 
principles must © 


st be from S 


t 
Ousness certain | 


f proving 


unknown, iom 


ro tne ^ 
java ple t0 the compl ы 
m outset, attention m 
P on the one thing 
) be focused 


ime. 
"Tus " depend upon 
ч ition. 
continued repetitio 3 
lary must be as ob- 
; The vocabulary е 
E a ssible at the start. 
jective as po 
Viewed from this angle, a 
sential fact is not what we teac 
фе so-called non- academically 
minded, but bow. This does not 
men that a student shall not be 
given carpentry, electric wiring, 
but it does mean that giving 
him these vocational avenues does 
not relieve him from the necessity 
of receiving that training in mental 
8 g a 
processes demanded both by his 
own teal needs and the needs of 


society, 


Fixation 


CHARLES A. TONSOR. 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


THE CLASS NEWSPAPER IN 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

NE estire of the N.E.A. con- 
Е E eld in New York City 
н. җы 1938 жаз ап exhibit of 
d) x at pupil activity in the 
КА jk * One booth in the 
"we in Оу building was de- 
Work ‘in ne to the newspaper 
department’ Various social studies 
Nam 5. All of the newspapers 


from, Y students, and they ranged 


Пу 


Mating in 


г 
Work Products of extra-curricular 
Sev : 
to та mimeographed sheets 


Printed pages, approxi- ег. 
Size the average high was greeted enthusiastically and 


school newspaper. The ано 
varied from treatments of mw 
events to interpretations of the 
news of the day, and it was obvi- 
ous that the better students in 
the department had accomplished 


the work. 


The satisfaction the contribu- 
tors must have felt in seeing their 
creation in print and circulated 
among their classmates surely com- 
pensated for the effort of collect- 
ing and reworking material on a 
topic either assigned to them or 
of their own choosing. The ad- 
vantages to the student of parti- 
cipating in the publication of a 
newspaper devoted to the social 
studies might well be utilized in 
every day class work. With this 
in mind, the present writer set 
about arousing student interest in 
such a project. 


Two classes in first term Mod- 
ern European history, composed of 
pupils of average ability, were 
used. One period a week for the 
first four weeks of the term was 
set aside for a study of current 
events with special emphasis placed 
on the detection of propaganda in 
the daily newspaper. Pupils were 
encouraged to criticize specific arti- 
cles and search for bias in the re- 
porting of the news. А point was 
reached where most students con- 
cluded that none of our news- 
papers was perfect. At this point, 
it was suggested that the class turn 
out its own newspaper. The idea 
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the teacher suggested that in as 
. much as we had recently finished 
= a study of the French Revolution, 
|. it might be a good idea to pretend 
that we were reporters living in 
France during the period from 
1789-1795. “What shall we call 
it?" was one of the first questions 
asked by the pupils. Several titles 
were suggested and after several 
minutes of debate, the title "Euro- 
pean Highlights” was decided 
upon. | 


All pupils were to take part in 
the project. Those students who 
were talented in drawing were 
asked to contribute oripinal car- 
toons which might be included in 
a newspaper covering the events of 
the Revolution. А few not quali- 
fied for either writing or art work 
were placed on the technical staff. 
Their job was to mimeograph the 
completed stencils, bostitch the 
papers, and circulate them among 
their classmates. Thus, each student 
was encouraged to feel that he was 
a vital part of the enterprise. 


In order to guide the newspaper 
work along definite lines, the 
teacher drew up a mimeographed 
sheet containing page references to 
source books, notably Robinson 
and Beard’s Readings in Modern 
Exropean History. Biographical 
works and general secondary books 
on the French Revolution were in- 
cluded. A list of topics was also 
suggested, but students were en- 
couraged to write on events or per- 
sonalities which appealed to them 
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Their attention was Cacher, f pf боп. lete their ш 1795, the date 
to the list of «Беш * ditecteg foal se weekend to comp rts were 'ed from 1789 to в Бейне 
"E А al topi BENTL the repo : ied. However, 
bibliographies at pics ang f git hen ad lines variec. ; 
дарв i die Heath Of the | ойде the teacher tie pen was minimized and other details of 
evi 


in the textbook, olution j 

АП were to be re 
write in the present 
nality in the present 
terial was encourage 


ene | spaper played up. The ри- 
the ert of the editors for ae me ee ds ics cheat Ше 
further revision rds. When events of seven years did not take 
„меш ils place їп one day. . 
turned, the stencils Р J newspaper, mime 
hese were TE :ngs were se- The complete nev paper, 
were prepared. Pue nd tela- eographed and bostitched by the 
basis 8 blished previously selected technical staff, 
tion to the articles being Tes were was then distributed to the pupils. 
Sya eye der the The major criticism of the class 
ben stenciled by а popil unsa: newspaper in the past has been 
alls upon 
An attractive heading for the that = p гуе ; “a pon 
newspaper was selected by the edi- the teacher. Saber pii 
tors from the designs submitted by present writer has indicate ар 
the pupils responsible for the art in which the burden may, to so 
work. These as well as the cartoons extent, be lightened. However, the 
were drawn in pencil on cardboard teacher must expect to play an im- 
cut so that the finished drawing portant role in the publication of 
could be placed under the stencil the newspaper. The values derived 
and traced with a stylus. In this from such a project make the ex- 
Project, the title "European High-  penditure of time worthwhile. 
lights” was placed between two Many of the pupils gain first hand 
Blobes, the size of a half-dollar and contact with source material and 
containing the outlines of the Eu- grow to appreciate its superiority 
‘pean continent, There were two over secondary sources of informa- 
ius to a pape and the head- tion. The need for accuracy is em- 
p newsy (viz.: "Paris Mob — phasized and the necessity of ex- 
Rest М Bastille"; “Third Estate amining evidence before reaching 
ed". "|, Purdensome Dues List- а conclusion is made clear. Pupil 
of A Dside Story of the Night criticism of pupil articles utilizes 


Porters an d | 
tense, Oris | 
ation of ma | 


d. For e a 
Xam. | 
ple, one student might а жа 


inquiring reporter, another mij j 
personally interview Marie Antoin. | 
ette or Robespierre, still another | 
might write a series of на 
under Ње title: "Information 
Please." : 
The "reporters" and “cartoon- 
ists" were given two weeks in | 
which to turn in their work, The — 
former were asked to double space | 
their articles so that the editorial | 
staff might write in corrections. - 
They were also instructed to indi- | 
cate clearly the source of their in- ] 
formation (viz.: authors, titles, | 
act pages read). When the work | 
was handed in, the teacher selected 
an editorial staff of fifteen students 
from both classes. A short meeting 
was held after school and х 
teacher instructed the editors im 
criteria to be used in selecting, 
best articles. Accuracy wd upi 
interest of the articles to p P pi 
readers were held up as aes 


а etc.). One cartoon, the capacity of the brighter stu- 

criteria. five att uep a an article on the dents for exercising their judgment 
4 > . | e . Ы 

Each editor was give? , y draggi neral, showed a peasant and observing the results of their 


in = & a heavily loaded wagon efforts. The duller students are 
“taille” Were piled boxes labelled aroused to a greater interest in the 
gabelle,” “corvee,” and subject when they feel their talents 


: On top of these were аге being utilized in the class proj- 


n 
cles to read carefully a 
specific criticisms 19 o publi 
Articles recommended | т 

tion were to be starre 
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- ect. A spirit of coöperation among 
_ the students is fostered by the pro- 
. duction of a newspaper in which 
all can take pride. An appreciation 
. of the problems of the newspaper- 
. man in gathering material for his 

daily column is heightened. His- 

torical-mindedness is encouraged 
_ and contributes to a better under- 
standing of past cultures. 

The murmur of approval when 
the newspaper is distributed will 
compensate the teacher for the 
effort expended. 

Howard І. Hurwitz. 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


HARVARD OUTLINE 

The re-action to the making of 
outlines for compositions is usually 
the same, “Do we have to make an 
outline?", "I hate outlines,’ “I 
always write my composition first 
and then make out that old out- 
line." So, the teacher faced her 
new fifth term class and wondered. 
They all looked so eager and un- 
suspecting that she hated to begin 
that old line about architects and 
their plans for houses and Eng- 
lish students and their outlines 
for compositions. Personally, she 
never consciously makes an outline 
herself. There it was in the English 
five syllabus, however, "The Har- 
vard System of Outlining." She de- 
cided to defer the ordeal and go 
on with her newspaper project. 
They were making a comparative 
study of newspapers and inciden- 
tally learning how to use the vari- 
ous parts of a paper. Then, with- 
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out really thinking 
it, they found thems 
ing the contents of th 
torials and columns, Ded 
they were doing Outlines 
weren't architects 
houses, but archeol 
taking houses apa 
they had been m 
covered that editorial Writers 
erally, adhere to a certain p) 
outline. 

One plan was 


much a 


* Th 


Ogists Catefu]] 


I. The concise explanation of 


the topic. 


IL. Editors opinions of wha 


has been done about it. 


ПІ. Editors opinions of what 


should be done about it. 
Another was 
I. Explanation of the event. 
П. What may happen as a result. 
ПІ. What can be done to pre- 
vent this. 
Following these carefully worked 
out plans, the class wrote their 
own editorials. Such topics 4s 
"Tolerance," "Pan American үт 
lations,” "Old Аде Pensions, 
"The World's Fair” —all lent 
themselves to these outlines. 
Encouraged by the results а 
in their own compositions, the ^d 
dents were willing to go 9? M. 
analyzing of the movie со Йй 
These, it seemed, followed 
inite plan too. 
It proved to be |. 
I General opinion А 
and plot of movie. the 
II. онин, with reasons, of 
plot. 


Р of acting 


elves anal 
€ various edi. 


planning мы 


ad um ібс informa- 
Tt tO see how b ес 


аде, They dis- 


&n- , А 
plan or views following t 


of themselves highly. 


apart and found another outline 


Ш. Feeling of reader after read- 


something WUC Л, a 


E "m isfy the Eng- 
А reasons, of th composition just to satisty 
pes i acher. 
» ОР ар or Ше above out- lish te ce DELANEY: 


Th i seen when the class — d Park High School. 


“BINGO"—A DEVICE IN FOREIGN 


, hutty in рага raph one. If he LANGUAGE STUDY 


$ interested, he Do you detest those cut and 


dried vocabulary drills or tests, 
sometimes with no appreciable re- 
sult? Or, have you one of eres 
apathetic classes where you thi 

all your efforts are futile? Then 
пу playing BiNco with them 
and see them teem and bubble 
over with delight! Have they 
learned those fifty or one hundred 
words? Try this game and see 
for yourself. This device may be 
used for reviewing numerals, vo- 
cabulary, idioms, synonyms, anto- 


hs two and three. 
ote their own fe 
his and approved 


Later, they took book reviews 

I. People to whom the book 
would have value. 

I. Concise statement of the prob- 
lem in the book without giv- 
ing the author's solution. 


ing the book. 


? Well 
Thus aided, the class had little nyms and even verbs. aon я 
trouble with the next book report. if you have been very w 


ici i i ‚ then 
Having discovered more or less participated in a Bingo party, 


indirectly, that there's an order you know how it is played. For 


about most things, the pupils trans- those others . . - well, here it 1s. 
fered their own powers of analyz- You'll like it. (The following e 
ing to the spoken word. Radio planation may seem involved, j 
political speakers were carefully it works out very easily, as mos 
checked. Woe to the speaker whose pupils know how to play it.) 
talk didn’t formulate itself into a Have each pupil prepare at home 
definite outline! Luckily, President on his home work paper a Bingo 
Sosevelt can be relied upon to square about 7” X 7” and sn 
BIVe a speech that follows а per- divide this into 25 little squares: 
“t outline, The teacher felt amply 5 across and 5 down. Mark the 
tewarded when she found one of middle square "FREE." Now over 
€ lesser minds in the class care- the 5 top-most squares print the 
|J Making an outline of a very letters B-I-N-G-O, one over each 
TY speech Biven in assembly by square as in the following diagram. 
Some Visiting luminary. Ап outline If you are reviewing the numerals 
come a reality, not just 1 to 100, have each pupil write in 
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- foreign language words any 5 nu- 
= merals from 1 to 20 under letter 


2 25 | 41 65 84 | 
| 7 | 28 44 | . 69 89 | 
| 16 | 30 |FREE| 71 | 90 | 
| 

18 35 56 77 | 95 | 
20 | 37 | во | 79 | 100 


The teacher will need a number 
sheet containing all the numbers 
arranged in five columns corre- 
sponding to the above scheme. 
When you are ready to play, have 
pupils exchange Bingo sheets. Now 
call off in the foreign language 
any number with its accompanying 
designation, such as B-7, ог N-56, 
etc. Check each number on your 
master sheet as you call it. At the 
same time, each pupil having that 
number checks or covers it on his 
own sheet. When he has checked 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


WIDELY USED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
READING LIST IS REVISED 

School principals, teachers of 
grades seven, eight, and nine, and 
librarians, will be interested in the 
announcement that the junior high 
School reading list published by 
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any five numbers in 4 
zontally, vertical} , 
he calls "Bingo and айпа, 
back to you in the fore reads 
guage each of his зао 9 E^ 
bers translating each "E 2 num. 
you check from your Own M 
Insist on accurate Pronunci Г 
As a prize, he may win а 

This ends one game. It j 
visable to spend the last ten 
utes of the period in this 
playing as many games as the 
permits. If you wish to review 
vocabulary or idioms, Proceed in 
the same way, substituting Words in 
the foreign language for the nu. 
merals. When the pupil calls back 
his words, he must give not only 
the correct words (with the article 
if any) but the correct pronuncia- 
tion and translation. If you like, 
you may have the English on the 
cards inserted. Synonyms or anto- 
nyms should be arranged in two 
columns in advance. Then decide 
on one of these columns for the 
Bingo card. A resourceful teacher 
may find other variations and uses 
of this device. 

]озЕРН A. Conso. 


James Madison High School. 


"10^ 
5 ad. 
min. 
Way, 
time 


the National Council of Teachers 


of English, Leisure Reading, Б 
been entirely revised and be ua 
up to date. The editing € 
done by the Council's Recre? 
Reading Committee, whose 


men are Dr. Stella S. 


гоу, hori. : 


series of large photographs, was 


ent of ә Б ared by Miss Zonia 
Jis | originally prep i. 
p he Б кеі High how Baber, Associate mue s 
. è 1 [9] , 

cod City, and tus in the University O7 = 
New eee of the Weequahic for an article in the a. 
jg PP ol, Newat™ y aed Schools Journal." Now they have 

о 


been made available іп шр 
и bs 
Tok ions have picture form with complete 


ation, Г 


to give them а de- 

| to the young person. 
nnial favorites like the E 

жа remain in the list, but boo 


no longer popular with pupils have 


peen supplanted by newer titles of 


more vital interest today. New 
classifications include The Animal 
Kingdom, Discovery and Explora- 
tion, Etiquette, Games and Sports, 
Handicrafts, Hobbies, and Photog- 
raphy, A new cover and illustra- 
tions in black and white and color 
make the list as attractive as the 
Council’s other lists, Home Read- 
ing for high school and Reading 


aded appe? 


` for Fun for the elementary grades. 


Leisure Reading may be obtained 
from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago, at twenty 
Cents for а single copy, fifteen 
cents each for ten or more copies. 


AM OF INTERNATIONAL 

CE SYMBOLS 

National Pea 

Prepared by 

tional Leapu 
partment 
* use of 

Schools, 


This exhibit, 


An educational exhibit of inter- 
ce Symbols has been 
the Women’s Interna- 
е, National Literature jobs in some entire 
» Philadelphia, Pa., for 
junior and senior high MacLean, director o 


consisting of а 


scription. Twenty-four pictures аге 
put in cellophane envelopes in а 
loose-leaf, stiff-covered book so that 
they can be readily packed and 


shipped. Each leaf can be taken 
out and hung up on 2 bulletin 
board for exhibition purposes. The 
pictures include such colorful ob- 
jects as the International Postal 
Union monument at Berne, Swit- 
zerland ; International Peace Gar- 
den, Manitoba, North Dakota; 
Good Will monument on the Mex- 
ico City-Laredo Highway; Christ 
of the Andes; Peace Plow made in 
Philadelphia for the Centennial 
Exposition—now in the Alabama 
Room, Geneva, Switzerland; and 
the International Flower Garden, 
La Plata, Argentine. 

This exhibit is shipped express 
collect for $1.00 and may be kept 
for two weeks. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS ADVISED TO GET 
EXPERIENCE IN OTHER JOBS 

The most important thing for 
English teachers to do as part of 


z- preparation is to get a job or 
ae ly different field 


ear or more, Dr. Malcolm 
Ex. f General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, said 
at the convention of the National 
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Council of Teachers of English, 
held in St. Louis November 24-26, 
1938. 


"English teachers more than most 
should have an experience of life 
outside their jobs," he said, "be- 
cause it is their task to interpret all 
the many aspects of human life as 
seen through the eyes of writers. 
We English teachers tend to spend 
twelve years in school, transfer im- 
mediately to college or university, 
go from that into graduate school, 
and thence directly into teaching. 
In consequence, an abnormally 
large proportion of our lives is 
devoted to vicarious experiences in- 
stead of real. Little wonder that 
our teaching of literature is unreal, 
distorted, and perhaps fantastically 
so. 


"Many of us form the bad habit 
of herding primarily with other 
English teachers. At faculty meet- 
ings, because there are so many of 
us and because we speak with some 
facility, we often tend to dominate 


REVI 


NEW YORK: AN AMERICAN CITY 
1783-1803—A STUDY OF URBAN LIFE 
By Sidney I. Pomerantz, Columbia 

University Press, 1958. 

This is the story of the growth 
of the City of New York from the 
evacuation of the war-ridden town 
by the British troops in 1795 to 
the turn of the century when New 
York had risen to first place 
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other faculties. 
this habit means the sm 

the clique spirit, and "us 
ous drive to come to o n 
work with, and to шү ® 
teachers in other fields, as stand 
men and women in other Kot 
tions.” Finally, Dr, MacLe ee 
teachers should maintain үс 
{шде of experimentation |. M 
learn. new ways to evaluate m 
teaching. E 


Another standar oli 
teachers was held 2 e RA 
ing by Miss Mellie John of E 
Rockford (Illinois) High School 
“Every teacher of English,” f. 
said, "should be able to express 
himself creatively in prose or verse 
in dance or song, in gardening 5 
parenthood, їп paint or pithy 
phrase; but those who attempt to 
lead others to such expression in 


The breaki n ' 
{ 0 
Ing of 


any phase of composition must not | 
only have the lift of originality but | 


also the appreciation and power of 
stimulation that produces results 
from their pupils." 


EWS 


amongst the cities of the one 
in population and commerce | 
become a powerful factor in. 
mining the political destin! 
state and nation, and was” x 
a strong bid for leadership 
center of American cul 2 will 
The New York W° js 
commemorating 45 it a м 
auguration of Washingto 


ance of our caf 


| mte scholarship with a lively style 


| teresting detail about our city that Бу 


icati ecause И б, . 
„= pos of the French Revolution, 


yok Gy Лү өр ially pens definitely changing | = ja 
ys ill help us to ар x! atriotic benevolent organiz 

pading it оге understanding at a partisan political group. 

Er ja half of ВЕ. has There were then, 25 now, the 
ene ed. Р os City rofessional Viewers - with - pi^ 
б.п easier fof elk concrete Commenting on the Ke E 
des to make „к= manifold ening of the suffrage, the Ec 
p their students York City has Post for November a e 
duoges Unt B mournfully observed: e tn = 
vines made it possible is, Democracy and Jeffersonianis 


reign triumphant throughout the 
land, and men of character, of 


sense, and of property, have noth- 
ing left but to sit down and let 


the torrent rage.” | 
New York was also emerging as 
a city ready to take an active part, 
either public ог private means, 
in the work of improving the lot 
fü. Undoubtedly, a great deal of of the less fortunate of its citizens. 
the human interest that lies in this Corporal punishment was aban- 
story of the Post-Revolutionary doned in 1796 and the death sen- 
Era is derived from the fact that tence was limited to three crimes; 
Dr. Pomerantz has devoted about in the same year à board of Health 
half of his book to what is usually Office commissioners was estab- 
ӘР “social history.” lished; in 1794 Bellevue Hospital 
Throughout the book, an at- WS opened; the Humane Society 
tempt is made to show how, dur- Was founded; and finally, the first 
м ы two decades under consid- newspapers in New York dedi- 
in the foundations were being cated to social betterment made 
= for the future growth of the their appearance. Indeed, so strong 
Vi or Patt of the period New Was the social ferment that local 
» City served as the capital of elections were more ke pag en- 
те ун state and national govern- livened by frank appeals to Class. 
thet A great step forward was Independence brought, also, un- 
Ment aken toward the establish- precedented cultural changes in 
frape x universal manhood suf- New York. For the first time, the 
s testrictions on Catholics and Anglican Church gave up its fa- 
T — were removed, and the vored position 1n favor of equality 
"ty Society by 1794, largely for all religious groups. A host of 


has 
The author long way toward 


t-lamented ignor- 
ly civic history. This 
yolume has the unusual merit of 
combining painstaking and accu- 
and a wealth of such intensely in- 


every New Yorker must be grate- 
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learned societies appeared; scien- 
tific periodicals were established; 
and the first legislation by which 
the state definitely assumed respon- 
sibility for education was enacted 
in 1795. New York's first museum 
was opened. In our city, the na- 
tion's first zoological garden be- 
came a reality. The growing inter- 
est in music, the stage, and art is 
amply demonstrated by Dr. Pom- 
erantz’s chapter entitled, "The 
Lighter Side of Urban Living." 

Throughout, the text is made 
colorful by choice bits of contem- 
porary writings culled from news- 
papers, records, letters, diaries, and 
other primary sources. 

SAMUEL H. HALPERIN. 

Bronx High School of Science. 


SUPERVISION 
By A. S. Barr, W. H. Burton, L. S. 

Brueckner. Appleton - Century, 

$4.00. 

This book is not to be confused 
with the older "Barr and Burton," 
for many years a sort of classic in 
supervision, nor regarded as a fresh 
edition of it. It is an entirely new 
work, perhaps the most up-to-date 
and comprehensive that has thus 
far appeared. It has exhaustive lists 
of tests, charts, statistical data of 
the most recent compilation. It 
offers an abundance of techniques 
and devices, but always with 
emphasis on their underlying prin- 
ciples; slavish imitation is discour- 
aged, creative application empha- 
sized. Bibliographies, appended to 
each chapter, are voluminous and 
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contemporary, Thou 
is hardly a nov 


8 i 
н elty i А Xt 
tilled field, this "i in this Well, 


- 


nd limits, all aspects of education 
p iili from philosophic principles to mi- 
nutiae of practice are appropriately 


wi à 
The function of the in for it 


got 
the p hilosophy that infor Sok, and 


clearly stated at the baud x 
words of the authors: ES 

"The theory and 
pervision have been 
in need of revitaliza 
ideas seem to hav 
cently, while pract 
in the main, into routine paths , 
Nevertheless, Supervision has in 
evitably been affected by current 
thought and changes in the science 
of education, the organismic view 
in psychology...” : 

“The writers of this volume have | 
made an earnest effort to present a \ 
new definition of supervision in 
keeping with the new problems... 
It is their view that the aim, the 
principles, and the procedures of 
supervision are not fixed, final, not 
prescriptive but emergent, rt 
mental, and tentative . . - Coópera- 
tion and leadership are everywhere 
substituted for authority and Ри 
scription of procedures . - · A. 

The basic concept that a i 
supervision must be democr# 
implicit in every oc 
Te authors emphasize and 
гасу is a way of life, ңе common 
men coóperate for t resolve 
good. Differences ga wi 
free discussion; the is executed 
majority puse € choosio® 
by officers of their 


for some time 
tion, Few new. 
€ emerged re. 
ісе has settled, 


Practice of gy, p 


mere improvement of teaching. 


' subordinates he gov- Each of these major functions in 
Lycus derive his dele- turn is employed as the title and 
ns; nor does is them. Such subject of a section of the book— 
icussion and inde- on arrangement of materials that 

ction as he grants them, focuses attention on the scientific 

» ee he wishes to, DOt character of supervision at its best. 
ў ac must. He may withdraw рор if improvement is to be ef- 
m ui time—in fact, he must, fected, the supervisor must study 
when their opinions clash too vio- existing conditions; plan and exe- 
lently with his own. Since the ulti- cute a program of reform; evalu- 
mate responsibility is his, so must аре the results obtained. And this 
be the ultimate decision. evaluation, in its turn becomes the 


A new system of supervision is statting point of a fresh program 
now in operation in the municipal in the unending cycle. 
‘colleges of New York City. Under 


it, the chairman of a department is Unfortunately this d 
chosen by its members for a term of topics impairs the usefulness 
of yeus. He owes his position to the volume as a book of —€— 
his subordinates; he governs them A complete treatment of any single 
vil their consent, under regula- topic, curriculum making, for i 
tons of their own making. He is ample, or testing, can be foun 
subject to recall, or to a defeat only by searching through various 
re his term expires, This is sections of the book. And even 
Ue dio Supervision, with its then the view obtained s €: a 
the vi in law, rather than in satisfactory; for the s ad 
E z of the supervisor. sages must be detached fro rm 
ion" E "al definition of supervis- context, and lack, therefore, the 


k : cir- 
the b the authors present is sired integration. Under pe. A 
vides um Possible one. It di- cumstances the index or Lis m 
functi пе feld into three major long, to serve а volume o all 
зщ Studying the teaching- а thousand pages) 1$ Pr 
teachi 5 situation; improving the valueless. 


inp. . Р 
atin ч learning Situation; evalu- 
“Omes of Means, methods and out. 


. Ні chool. 
""Petvision, Within their Abraham Lincoln High 
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REFLECTION OF TEACHER ATTITUDES 
IN THE ATTITUDES OF THEIR PUPILS 
By A. J. Manske. Teachers College, 

Columbia. 

Occasionally a doctoral thesis 
comes our way and reanimates our 
drooping spirits and sagging faith 
in the soundness and sanity of edu- 
cational research. Such an event 
is this new and exhilarating work 
of Dr. Manske’s, which says some- 
thing important and says it well. 
Here, if not in definitive form, are 
some highly provocative and illu- 
minating findings on the degree to 
which teachers' attitudes affect pu- 
pils’ attitudes. 

Dr. Manske used class discussion 
of the negro question as a basic 
problem to discover how pupils 
reacted to various kinds of teach- 
ers. He discovered (and this is 
worth a deal of pondering) : 

1. That male and female teach- 
ers are equally effective in indoc- 
trinating pupils. 

2. That those teachers who be- 
lieve in indoctrination most firmly 
tend to induce greater conformity 
among pupils. 

3. That regardless of the teach- 
ers’ beliefs, a class room considera- 
tion of the problem tends to pro- 
mote liberalism among pupils. 

4, That socio - economic status, 
chronological age, I. Q. are not 
significantly related to change in 
attitude. 

5. That teachers rarely influence 
pupil attitudes. 

We are not certain where all of 
these facts lead ultimately. But they 
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do raise some 
if true. To m p Challenges, 
senses, it seems just a bit pirical 
that teachers rarely бан Oubtfui 
attitudes. The ri ght tea Pupi] 
right pupil and the tight E. the 
lum and you can move ng AMA 
And what was it that вок 
marked about Mark нод ге. 
one end of а log and the © | оп 
Se ie aa RS 
poohing irreverently at Dr, MM 
ske's conclusion. We're just ske 
tical. Unscientifically, we ka 
otherwise, from our own experi- 
ences. Not that such flimsy evi- 
dence makes or invalidates general 
laws. But it certainly does cause 
us to gag at something that runs 
so grossly counter to what we have 
experienced. 
What, to us, seems of prime 
importance in this study is the 
discovery that marked liberalism 
grows out of mere discussion of 
the problem. That is fraught with 
many vital significations for our 
daily practice. It reduces оши 
in democratic processes to statistica 
certitude and confirms our deepest 
convictions concerning the re 
cratic way in education. It é ч 
objective support to ош "i 3l 
clinging to the ideal nn n its 
conquer where men are бе Jr 
own humble way, it ? * маю 
voice to the growing г 
throughout our land 
frank discussion 0 
lems, both in and out 0 pave 


ings 
insure for us the blessing vy for 
ht so hard to cherish, -— 
ш the corros! 


tify us a gainst 


manage to reveal the rich ang ve- 

riegated experiences that an intelli- 

ding of fiction will yield. 
A. H. L. 


xins which have 
оре. 


ur 
n 
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A SOUTHERN TREASURY OF LIFE 


gull & LISS. AND LITERATURE 
Scribner's, $1.48. 
ION By Stark Young. : | 
yow 10 READ к Most anthologies аге Кайду, 
B Gordon P- -— A unashamedly, p perhaps ge : 
ейи BE YT te goin ably personal. e inescapable ne- 
U professional Dulcy id ar P cael fot i ооой Зона Ба 


makes it so, no matter how objec- 


to ho have - à 
coping indeed um to do" tive may be the anthologist 5 pi» 
gown bloated on e ravished by mary intent. But this anthology o 


Stark Young's is something more 
than a parade of subjective and 
cultured preferences. It 1s more, 
too, than “geographical and spirit- 
ual sectionalism." It is axe-grind- 
ing of a not particularly effective 
sort. For Mr. Stark is eager to pre 
sent not only a panorama of the 
South's achievements in literature, 
but he is also an apologist for the 
essentially second-rate character of 


dis one. For Dr. Gerould is а 
master of the pleasant platitude, 
ad this little treatise abounds in 


and ideas, the relationships of 
кайт and book, propaganda in 
fiction, the need for a willing sus- 
pension of disbelief, the planes of 
reality on which characters exist, ap 
ad а host of other hardy peren- much of its contributions. п 
nials, On all of these, Dr. Gerould Mr. Stark grants that the о 
а deftly, smartly, entertain- South did not produce n 
Bly but never profoundly. Dr. ture. But, he asks, since Aia 
mun theses has been more literary creation d ak 
ert : iety? Grea 
e d чы саң а ves ife y e nds of social 
Sen them so dat pnr ra а gms But even this evasion 
so Wittily disco bes np cn r ot viand up under close scru- 
“er other si шзе upon. What. does E not only was the old 
mitted, Ту, єн һе may have com- cu aas e ber iia 
% dullness е аар e i failed to reflect with any 
ME tead ү he reader who has literatu fidelity а Weltanschauung 
altea ay “ү much about books moving Id by any stretch be called 
Monplaceg EE the informal com- that A ennobling. It is hard, fur- 
„мн 9: this volume refresh- great © to sce how any society 
and convincing, it does thermore, 
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rooted in and dominated by the 
notion that slavery was an inherent 
part of the universal will, could 
Bive expression to that tragic dig- 
nity of man which is the hall mark 
of any literature of merit. 

In spite of its weak and pat- 
ently apologetic leit- motif, this 
collection makes interesting and 
exciting reading. Certainly the lit- 
erature of our South from William 
Byrd to Allen Tate is hardly neg- 
ligible even if it does not include 
such Titans as Emerson, Thoreau 
and Whitman. It has its own pecu- 
liar force and flavor. These Mr. 
Stark has captured in his anthology. 

We cannot help commenting on 

what seems to us some rather 
weird, injudicious, and unrepresen- 
tative selections. Erskine Caldwell 
is represented only by "Molly Cot- 
ton-Tail”; William Faulkner by 
“Spotted Horses.” So fragmentary 
a culling from the works of these 
two major moderns would seem to 
indicate that caprice, impulse, or 
prejudice guided the choice rather 
than any attempt to present some 
even partially rounded view of 
their undisputed significance іп 
modern letters. 


A. H. L. 


DIRECTING STUDY ACTIVITIES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By W. G. Brink. Doubleday-Doran, 
$3.00. 


This ís a basal text for a general 
methods course centered around 
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the notion that the ş 


: А ool | 
make its pupils Self-directin E 
initiating and Self-reliant i 
teacher is conceived as , } The 


of study, and as Such, : director 
Sess an intimate knowled e M 
the teaching and learning M E 
if he is to discharge his 9, d 
with the éclat that Society ene 
of him. E 


Part I of this volume 
and concretely with the 
and application of the Principle 
underlying this whole mysterious 
matter we call learning. Part II 
treats more specifically with Ways 
and means of integrating the whole 
instructional program around edu- 
cational guidance in such matters 
as motivation of the assignment, 
reading activities, use of the li- 
brary, and so forth. There is much 
valuable material here for teachers 
in the special fields, indicating at 
great length how they can best 
guide student activities. 


deals fully 
illustration 


This is a valuable manual devoid 
of stuffiness and pretension, realis- 
tic in outlook, acutely aware of : 
difficulties of the classroom e. 
in attempting to be pus ae 
and inspiration in one. к 
сап be said of it: И 99 s 
specifically bow une M 
taught and objectives a "^ 
rare quality in any 0 n 
and particularly in a Р 
one. 


ABL 


pupil in terms of his p pae 
and future needs, capacities, an 
desires. Our advice is to stick to 
Dr. Strang. She has her feet on 


n ; 
uth SU o teach adolescents the ground and she gives us an 
fus wh k ow 8 " . f 
Most 0 Adolescents, if we . intelligible if unpoetical picture o 


"T eriods, 
к. ү” the trying one 
А fronts u$, are in the main re 
contr. d uncertain tO US. TRAITS — á 


get aro тар We e T TARNEN SICA 

Jn a genera ndi idual, some- 
individua, 

А ta аиий not so ByN. S. Walke. Teachers College, 

times gen , 


tly proceeds from infancy to Columbia. 


dildhood, to pre-pubescence to Dr. Walke, obviously, has never 
adolescence. But the exact nature ead Dale Carnegie. Or if he has, 
of the various changes we do not his certainly reveal da particularly 
perceive with any marked clarity fervent desire to make friends with 
or vividness. In other words, we men majoring in physical educa- 
do not see the whole individual as Bon. Emphatically, nobody is going 
х psychologically evolving entity to like Dr. Walke very much when 
still in a formative state. the findings of his study become 
lt is as а corrective to this par- widely current. Physical education 
til view that Dr, Strang’s book majors, in particular, will feel 
i5 directed. In it, we get а broad little affection for him, for Dr. 
RM Picture of the psychic evo- Walke soberly and scientifically (he 
non of the personality and all thinks) has some highly unflatter- 


cit. | 
бе AHL 


» changes concomitant upon pas- ing and a few insignificantly kind 
ie one state to another. things to say about them. 
У written, not too heavily In- 
. , De Camp n 
aded with figures and foot notes, Mesures ty ШЕ 


5 Volume telligence test, physical education 


Makes a practical con- 


Dut ; e markedly inferior to 
Stan "e to the teacher's under- i api = d in other fields of 
а 8 of the adolescent. JC OW Their scholastic records 
S i i 3 ss ight be 
You, Tt е, this volume to are "hopelessly low. As mig 
i 


ally demonstrates the child reasonably expected (no ller and 

the > of becoming father to sion here), they "t ioe ok 

have like Wordsworth wouldn't stronger than s also are 

haq чең it. But then he never gogical brethren. gem and 

huie TB understanding two much ag a Paes Per- 

Удар. Pupils each day and indi- according (0 the k higher in 
"Ing each recitation for each sonality атакай TAE SE 
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But there is a catch to all this. 
Only 145 physical education ma- 
jors composed the group compared 
with the other groups. Dr. Walke 
will be laughed out of court for 
having brought his ideas to the 
market in the green ear. For what- 
ever merit his findings or recom- 
mendations may have, is definitely 
not inherent in the nature or ex- 
tent of material surveyed. It all may 
be very, very true. But many, too 
many for Dr. Walke's comfort, are 


going to entertain very serious 
doubts as to the ultimate validity 
of these generalizations based on 
such astonishingly anemic data. 


A. H. L. 


THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


By A. Gordon Melvin and Reynal 
Hitchcock. 


Dr. Melvin has here given us a 
colorful and dramatic statement of 
the much discussed activity pro- 
gram, its basic philosophy, objec- 
tives, and achievements. Such a 
discussion has long been needed 
to clarify the activity program and 
the place it occupies in the modern 
educational scheme. Most people 
do not think on this matter. They 
merely "feel" and call names. Or 
what is just as bad, they merely 
feel and compose meaningless di- 
thyrambs on the sacrosanctity of 
the child, and the unique form of 
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emotional stability and dominance. 
They are much more aggressive 
leaders in extra-curricular activities. 


educational salvation tg b 
in “activity.” It is a 
come upon this lucidly 
and coolly practical demo 
of what the activity Progr 
is and limitations inhere 
very nature and applicati 


reasoned 
Dstratio 
am really 
nt in its 
on, 

The teacher can get a real] b 
anced picture here of the er e 
in action in various quarters M 
country. Practical, earthy proj : 
model curricula, concrete, work 
procedures, are suggested in к 
grams of activities. All these male 
this volume a very substantial con. 
tribution to the field. 


The battle for the activity pro- 
gram is won. There can be little 
doubt of that. The country by and 
large is committed wholeheartedly, 
though not always intelligently, to 
its fundamental precepts. What is 
needed now is a word of caution 
against those dangers of "static 
complacency" and wild-eyed expeti- 
mentalism that have nei 
tion nor justification. What wes be- 
against curri 
gimentation must not 
be allowed to harden into the vey 
kind of unyielding do i 
it has so ni fought. The p E 
gram, as Dr. Melvin indicates m Д 
grow but it must maintain a 
balance between stability 
change. Wrightstone’s PY ne 

d r 


sic studies have ils 
ubt that PUP ie excel 


а 
clas 


yond a do 

activity program equa a sitio! 
those subjected to the fond 
procedures in mastery 


À 
l © foung 
еа | 

P Sure to 


ither direc | 


K PANORAMA 


w YOR 

addition, they NE sored by the Guilds Committee 

ul 2p f concomitan ш“ Federal Writers’ Publications, 
"T . ni с spell Inc. Random House, $2.50. 

ji a — truly i u “A history and account of evety 

Ў idual 2 n 

КҮТ adjuste на dem phase of present-day е: іп ie 

o erel literat | produced world's greatest m is. Кы» 

aditional HE ее R's. But it is just exactly this, drama y 

s js who knew rd e wit and vividly illustrated with 100 ех- 

Pun beings Br d cellent photographs. New York 


es of civilized living, 
cidedly handicapped, 
ity 

ү growth stultified. The activ 
См attempts and succeeds, 
when properly anne и. pes d 
D. : ipe Е, ath Ris мае" Teachers of English and the so- 
Т үл | cial studies will find this a veritable 
^. mine of useful and provocative in- 
Ur is ibus ы. quarrel any- formation. It is crammed to the hilt 
Щр wilh the arap program — with material that is vital grist for 
T The quarrel is actually with the pedagogical mill. It poses а 
a ee addled teach- host of problems social, economic, 
iala To icem half baked cur- cultural, and esthetic. We cannot 
staining Paid m ho need ar re- think of any one volume that pro- 
is bound to fos pis s b ook Vides more fresh and realistic pos- 
ence, A aad © а valuable influ- sibilities for bringing the curriculum 
quiet ude 2 A Dr. Melvin's into closer alignment with the 
mendations will do ayi recom- tives of our pupils than New York 
(erat the frothings of e ps * Panorama. It ought to be in every 
Wil think of every activ: e who teacher's hands. Intended merely as 
y activity program it nevertheless serves 


5 Bedlam a a guide book, 
ether nd of every activist as as ite of the most valuable peda- 


à Visiona Н . 
ramus ту, infidel, or igno- gogical aids that has come our way 


before been so care- 
and so com- 
all its heights 
el and brazen 


City has never 
fully, so accurately, 
pellingly covered in 
and depths, its cru 
contrasts. 


in some time. 
A. H. L. A. H. L. 


BOOK NOTES 


(Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere) 


Tony 
OF Gn EL U 
VER EEK PLAY PRODUCTION IN AMERICAN CoLLEGES AND UNI- 
ШУ FROM 1881-1936. B) Domi: E. Plugge. Teachers College. 
old and young. There is some 
around in things that don't seem to matter very much but somewhere 

interested in Dr. Plugge's archaeological results. There is a 
Се and devotion in this dissertation that is quite moving. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN VIEWS or EDUCATION. By W, 4 Sauci 
Ё er, 


This text aims to help students formulate an education 


* Ginn, 


E : al phi 
with the latest findings of modern biology and the „Philosophy CONSisten, | 
tinctly pragmatic and progressive in tone and outlook. Sciences, m 


approach. Definitely partisan and hence systematically Organized wi ^a electi. 
luring the student to a specific point of view instead of eXposin hi ha iew p 
views as possible and leaving his judgment free to function, Tnm to as man, 
objections to such an introductory text, but, at least it does avoid Sr аге о viou. 
of most texts—dullness. е besetting sin 
Torp Our or ScHooL. By A. B. Shifrin. Little, Brown. 


Like most novels about school and teachers, this one fails to с 
air of oppressive unreality clings rather heavily about it. Outsiders c.f. 
mistake this for what school is really like. There's nothing we nm ДШ easily 
now except to warn you off; that is, unless you enjoy the obvious! 
the trite, and and the simulacrum of reality. Distinctly a “poor bu J and теа, 
"not recommended." Y and heartily 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE P.W.A. ON SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTIO 


Е N IN New 
Hy STATE 1933-1936. By Н. T. Herber. "Teachers College. Columbia, 


Analyzes the effect of P.W.A. aid upon "the quality of school Ь ildi Р 
struction, the functional set-up of school buildings, and the construction of addi 
tional school facilities." This is the kind of educational caviar not intended for 


poor fellows like us. Administrators and school officials may find something of 
profit in it. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Sister M. 
Teresa Gertrude Murra , O.S.B. Teachers College, Columbia. 
/ A detailed and thoroughgoing analysis of vocational guidance activities in 
Catholic secondary schools throughout the country. Pictures present weaknesses 
and strong points in the various Programs and lists recommendations for widening 
the scope and improving the quality of this very vital phase of education. А О 
and respectable study fully buttressed with facts and figures. A highly valuable 
contribution to its feld. | 


WHAT ABOUT SURVEY Courses? Edited by B. L. Johnson. Holt. 


А iÈ 
Dr. Johnson surveys the fast-growing and almost permanently iue m 
vey course. He and his contributing specialists treat this movement s colleges 
touching upon its history, development, present needs and status in courses from 
difficulties in the way of organization and administration. сые» on survey 
various sections of the country are analyzed. There are separate c om et апа social 
courses in the junior, senior, and teachers, colleges, in the pae courses 216 
sciences, and in the humanities. The integrated and compose us on evaluation 
dealt with too. These are recent in origin. There is a final c hee racking ей 
of the efficacy of the survey course. It is good to see the re have imagine 
brains to produce something worthwhile for us. We would c bitter travail be 
judging from the nature of most survey courses, that so p feel any, һар 
gone into their making. We know better now even if we oni aken, willy-2! 
about the harrowing nature of most of the survey courses we ha siia Heny 
; iculum: 
THE CHANGING CURRICULUM, By The Joint Committee on Curr 
Harap, Chairman. D. Appleton-Century. : arious CU 
For thase "ho want to inns a is taking e „кз gui 
smithies throughout the country, this volume is an AT men s of ing, ® 
solid and authoritative survey of the dominant curricu ову p child 
supplies, in addition, many valuable suggestions on heavily toward "ric! 
evaluation of the curriculum. Its point of view бан, the outstan 
centered, socially oriented school, as indeed, do most n L 
here analyzed, 
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EDUCATION: THE GREEKS HAD 
A TECHNIQUE FOR IT 


By JOHN ERSKINE 


(Reprinted by Permission from The New York Times Magazine, 
January 29, 1939). 


In our schools and colleges the 
gress laid upon athletics has long 
troubled the teachers of other sub- 
jects. With good reason educators 
worry about competitive sport. We 
гше the disappearance of the 
strict amateur, whatever an ama- 
tur may be, and we fear there is 
an essential evil in the profit which 
institutions of learning make, di- 
rectly and indirectly, from the 
games, 

Yet educators might well ask if 
there is not a profound reason why 

есап Students аге devoted to 


je à 
thletics—a strictly educational rea- 


sn which has nothing to do with 


= ss With the definition of 
"s es The educator may 
2m Ww ether athletics is not 
ilt y Subject in the curriculum 

‘aye Properly taught. The 


Subjects 

белше „©з approach it in the 
tupp, . "ASfactions they of 

Ача 5 they give are 


Way, ы “РРгохїтааге[у the same 
суеп бы teacher of any subject 
fy " 8&5 he is à Sworn Nam 
Quy We € calls the athletic e. 
Continue 6 that that craze will 


Vigor until all the 


other subjects are taught by the 
same system. 


We still teach athletics as the 
Greeks did, for use. If we think 
of the Greeks as traditional folk 
whose day was past long ago, and 
who are remembered now only in 
academic tradition, it is perhaps a 
good thing to illustrate their vital 
wisdom in this physical field, 
where we cannot be dismissed as 
academic or bookish. The Greeks 
held athletics even more highly 
than we do. The Olympian games 
were more nearly a religious cere- 
mony than even football contests 
are with us, and the blight of 
commercialism, so far as we know, 
was absent. But they believed that 
other subjects also were of vital 
importance, and they taught them 
all so that study would result in 
an able performance. 


St. Paul, who had been edu- 
cated in the Greek way, used the 
Olympian games as a metaphor 
of life itself. The Greek boy was 
taught how to run a race, and 
immediately he went out and ran. 
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His teachers assigned him no 
marks for his class work: life 
would give him his marks, He 
won the race or he lost it, and in 
either case he ran again. 


Here is the ancient glory of 
athletics which survives the blights 
of our day. Our boys and girls 
are conscious of it, though they 
may not stop to define what enlists 
their admiration. When they are 
taught to swim they expect at once 
to swim. They don’t want 95 per 
cent in swimming; they'll be satis- 
fied only if they don't sink. The 
boy who is taught tennis, football 
or baseball wants to play. He is 
glad to risk a licking, because 
even though temporarily defeated 
he hopes eventually to win. 


The Greeks and St. Paul thought 
the athletic attitude was the right 
attitude toward life. W/hat better 
can we suggest after all these cen- 
turies? And in what other subjects 
—Rere is the mortifying question 
—do we impart this attitude? 


Let me guard against a misun- 
derstanding. When I express ad- 
miration for the practical education 
which the Greeks imparted I do 
not mean that only those subjects 


d be taught which we nowa- 
1, nor that we 


for us are the 
I merely wish 


shoul B 
days call practica 
should omit what 


cultural subjects. 
we, like the Greeks, taught every 


j Id use it in 
subject so that we cou | 
life. The ideal of culture apu 
considers a subject valuable з 
cause it is useless seems tragically 


E | 
absurd. We are here to li 
cation should teach us how. 


is no time to waste, 


| 
riment in the chemistry labo- а Greek, if he could se how we 
o ou get a result, You ac- teach them, would thinl as crazy. 
м T n knowledge which is They supply no techniquefor liv- 
7 diately available for life. You ing, and we don't expect hem to. 
шше the experiment yourself. If They are supposed to suply the 
, teacher insists on making it Roman kind of culture. | А 
[gr you in your presence you must The teaching of langayes 15 
| _ him: he is temporarily the particular sore thum in our 
overtaken by the Roman idea of so-called "cultural" scheme of edu- 
alture. He imagines that he is cation. Latin and Greek аг taught, 
de performing Greek slave and if at all, for cultural reasons. I 
that you are the liberal Roman have heard that the studyof Greek 
gentleman accumulating fite by will aid you toward darity of 
boking on. | thought and will impove your 
There is today a new tendency am icy and Latin pes 
back to the Greek way of teaching, йш па е x чан at 
but as yet it shows itsell chiefly — 05 kn re edge ^ em you 
in the addition to the curiculum popli h о” ме op. d of many 
of courses in what we call specific- "à ish words This is all true, 
Шу the arts, Our schools now 0. Course but I am unregenerate 
give training in music, a practical enough to think that the purpose 
taning which ends in perform- in studying any language is to 
ance—in many cases, i speak it and read it. I know f 
ela a » In very good Exin. їн ow from 
schools teach P pues the langua beni purum pes g 
very well е ancing. n almost I Бе unless you can speak it. 
allege the e shool and ion е that our students are not 
east supplement Б of drama is iu 4. speak Latin or Greek, I 
otmante or ex by the actual ~ refore not , surprised that 
ys. y can read neither language. 


Bu i 
t after we hay This seems a pity, because the 


If we have a false i " 
ture there is a historical er 
tion for it. The Greek bo Pan. 
ied all his subjects so d 
could use them. The Romans Ше. 
invented the sideline idea] of te E. 
ture, and what they —and we E 
them—call liberal studies, mai 
conquered Greece, and had a E н 
supply of Greek slaves. These 
slaves had been trained in ie 
atts and sciences. The Roman te. 
lied on the Greek slaves for his 
architecture, his mathematics, his 
sculpture, his poetry. For himself 
he developed a scheme of educa- 
tion which he called liberal—that 
is, a training suitable to a free 
man who owned slaves, and there- 
fore expected to do no work. The 
appreciation of other men's work 
was what the Roman called cul- 
ture. He became a good judge of 
athletics; that is, he was a. 
no sport himself, but he EC й 
the arena, where the slaves i 
the exercise for him, and he 


to bet on the games. 


: like gr © recognire E 
in Bs er d um tan Progress in sentit 1i z Тем of the great books which 
Francis Bacon һер, condi ave saluted uca- have influenced e 
> +» Gree ed the rec Е Our civilization 
the sciences to thelr € arts, wh ent were written in one 
tion. Though we dom maining aii shdl we Ње other, language or 
the sciences perfectly hí Sciences > jea? Are If you don’ 
roup of su jects wa ч- ж I reer to emi r > r2 want to know Latin 
h 1 es, i ee y ` 
schools are taub’ ne creck Y 9 м е d you, but yo T shan't quarrel with 
after athletics, ce & p the so, Оу, in with you ought to be content 
No wonder p jeg, _ Wite са осш о$е ы natural ignorance of 
фе qoum DL ne hat ац that з, 122285 and not cement 
1 
“Wally ir Бпогапсе, for cultural риг 
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d sáythe same thing with even 
eater ygor of the modern lan- 


_ and Grek сап be taught so that 
2 short time they can be 
spoken/out in the case of the 
modern languages that truth is 
constant; demonstrated under our 
eyes. Inmigrants with no school. 
ing at Il learn quickly to speak 
our hnyage. We, on the other 
hand, gre five or six years to the 
study of their language in school 
or college. without acquiring the 
ability to express ourselves in it. 
Europeans rore highly educated 
than some immigrants astound us 
by their command of several lan- 
guages. They (shame us by what 
seems their superior intellectual 
capacity. I think we ought td be 
ashamed, but not because of/any 
incurable inferiority. The differ- 
ence between us and the European 
is that, since the countries over 
there are small and close together, 
he frequently hears a foreign lan- 
guage, and he studies all foreign 
languages with the Greek purpose 
of using them. | 

Again, if you say that in the 
Unxed States a knowledge of 
French and German is not neces- 
sary, and therefore you don't care 
whether your child can speak any- 
thing but Engiish, 1 shan't argue 
with you, though I think you are 
wrong, but if a pracical knowl- 
edge of French and German 1$ not 
needed, why waste time Jn pre- 
tending to study those languages? 


Do you say, for th 

sult? I refuse to bii ЫЗ ч 
any cultural benefit from ме: : 
Men and women who сап se 
several languages often show 
self-confidence which is Cultur j 
but those who have studied Y 
guages without mastering them E: 
horribly embarrassed when in life 
some need of those languages 
comes up. 


| That ve should insist on teach. 
ing langages the wrong way is 
all the ае astonishing because 
the wrong way costs more than 
the right, and it takes a much 
longer time. The wrong way 
starts the pupil off with rules of 
grammur and with rules of pro- 
nunciaton. Only a singularly ma- 
ture ani philosophical mind can 
get anytaing out of grammar in 
the abstract, unattached to a lan- 
guage, and how you can learn. with 
profit the rules of pronunciation 
before ypu know any words P 
I cannot imagine. 


pronoun 
I 2d. through the agony 2) ; 
self in my school days—with 


to 
: language 
exception of one 2; Jearne 


which I shall refer again. ^ 
grammatical rules, o 
forg«t them later. 
to ponounce vowels 2 
nants but I did not Е al year 
a vocabulary. For ‚ч d colle£ 

i; through schoo 2000 
that L, 8 rs in trans! d 
—I wasted hou wor! 


nd 


г 
rtng the text к {0 the 
P. what 1 could ladle O scu 
dictionaty. ум 


resist the impression that 
ah foreign Janguage was a 
e 
gm of my owa 
yhen languages are properly 
ht as ОП the Continent of 
ы à and in some rare places 
wi student learns first the 
ж t is, the sound and 


e—tha 
E iid of the words. He hears 


noting but the language he is 

ing to learn. In his first lesson 
he and his classmates master ten 
ora dozen important words. By 
dnt of immediate practice they 
len to pronounce the words and 
to write them. In the next lesson 
they repeat these words, and master 
ten or a dozen more. After a 
hundred lessons they have at their 
command over a thousand words, 
and since the words are scientific- 
ally selected for their usefulness, 
the pupils are ready to carry on 
а conversation. 


vs course their grammar is not 
E and they have many more 
à 2 to learn, but they have the 
түз of remembering that in 
ж у they acquired words 
E a &rammar later, The gram- 

ы naturally if you use the 
a E with people who speak it 

| You don't use it, the gram- 

is Ever comes at all. 

ter О 
\ А have learned to speak 
stud Б in the first year of 
чу, Jou should p; 
4 ler year to ; a at least 
t this syste its literature. Un- 
cong hs is the student in the 
эү Ш really be able to 


ui up, lean back 


че chair, and enjoy 

Two years for a practical com- 
mand of a language! Ten years 
аге sometimes needed for our 
method of acquiring culture while 
preserving our ignorance. I have 
had experience with both meth- 
ods. I studied French in the 
American way from school days 
to the close of my graduate years, 
and when the government, at our 
entrance into the World War, 
asked me what I knew, I put 
French in the list. For that fib I 
was sent to the French Army. 
During the first two or three 
weeks I had an uninterrupted 
headache. When I woke at dawn, 
I got up, not to the war but to 
the language. But suddenly the 
fog cleared and I knew what the 
French were talking about. Why 
not? After my decades of school 
I had at last had a chance to hear 
the language spoken and to speak 
it myself. 

I have another and happier 
memory. 1 was taught Greek by 
a man who thought Greek was a 
language. Little Greek children 
had once prattled in it. Greek 
parents used it to joke and gossip, 
or to quarrel with the landlord. 
This singular teacher devoted part 
of each lesson to Greek conversa- 
tion. When I went to college 
Greek words were easy for my 
tongue, and though for lack of 
practice I can no longer talk it, 
because I once could talk it I still 


can read it. 
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language is a dead language 
55 you kill it. We are rapidly 
ing English. In the English 
Ss we teach no one to speak— 
үе hardly make the attempt. We 
teach the biography of authors and 
We repeat the accepted critical 
opinions, but we don't teach liter- 
ature. We don't show the student 
how verse is Written, or prose; we 
don't impart the technique of 
story-telling, or novel-writing, or 
play-making. If we pretend to do 
these things, we omit the one ele- 
ment which in life is essential; we 
forget the audience. Many a col- 
lege graduate gets А in his Eng- 
lish course, but few know how to 
Catch and hold a reader's atten. 
tion. If you can’t do that, you 
don't know how to write. There 
is no mystery about it; a vigorous 
newspaper editor will knock it 
into your head in a few weeks. 
In the college writing course, how- 
ever, the instructor did not expect 
you to become a writer, He prob- 
ably wasn't a writer himself. 

If you go far enough in your 
study of history you will find out 
at last what the historian is doing 
and how he does it, but in the 
earlier years you may get the im- 
Pression that history is a reservoir 
of known fact, a faithful report of 
the past. But history is the most 


meticulous form Tea 
literature. The =, а р 
able, and history is one is mac 
interpretation of meager E ге. 
Our present theory of any n 
Person ог episode ma 


y 
tomorrow by the finding of a nad 


There remain in our Curriculum 
several subjects which І shan't 
name, but which YOu can guess, 
The stickler for the Roman ideal 
of culture will confound me by 
asking how their value could ever 
be tested in Practical use. I shall 
answer by echoing the question, 
how indeed! At that point our 
Philosophies take leave of each 
other. If a subject is so cultural 
that it can never go with us into 
life, I would reform it or throw it 
overboard. I'm no friend of class- 
room dialectic, not even when it 
hides under a good name and pre 
tends to have a humane and social i 
purpose. What is the аш, 
utility of а loaf of bread? E 
many angels can stand on 

Р ? I decline to 
point of a needle? 4. 

th ers, though nee 
guess the answers, the 
les are useful and I revere 
angels. 


FREE 
Sci 
we Well, Hugh, here 
ap e the microphone, 
"E be hes Birthday in a 
way made possible by 
pew 987—2 reat discoveries of 
me of pi- you ever spoken 
gence. | > 
the radio before? 
ovet pit: No, I never have; but 
ї eat seem so difficult to talk 
à mike. 
акы I am glad of that. 
But remember, there may be mil- 
lins of people listening to us. I 
am sure that all your classmates 
and your teachers are anxious to 
heat your questions. I hope my 
answers will be satisfactory, 

Рори; Well, in the first place, 
lam a bit puzzled by this com- 
bination of Lincoln's Birthday and 
the Freedom of Science. Lincoln 
Was not a Scientist, 

амар; True. Abraham 
fms, пев bond different 
Pasteur's But m €wton’s or of 
ing to hi Incoln gave some. 
of mankind у, country and to all 

pain Ich the world today 
fore 


> as it never did be- 
$ dt nee 
to li ё ds f 


С the ro : 
: Y Radio Broadcast E: а 
Vinco ion , NYO a. m. to 12 $t 
5 Birth, under auspices 
day Committee. pices 


OM OF SCIENCE IN A DEMOCRACY* 
D 


Pupil Asks His Principal Some Pertinent Questions 
ence up 


freedom to think. If a scientist 
is not free to think, he might as 
well die. 

PUPIL: I have always thought 
of a scientist as a man who works 
apart from other people, in the 
laboratory, where he learns about 
the forces of nature. Why should 
he bother with such things as gov- 
ernment, tolerance and democracy? 
Doesn't that job belong to others? 

PRINCIPAL: Some people think 
so, but thousands of scientists in 
this country and all over the world 
do not agree with that point of 
view. They have taken on the job 
of helping to spread tolerance and 
democracy, because without them, 
they soon lose their intellectual 
freedom. It is a matter of life or 
death. ТЕ] 

Рорп.: I wish you would make 
that a little clearer to me, Dr. 
Meister. Why is it necessaty for 

scientists to preach to the public? 
PRINCIPAL: You see, scientists 
know that they can do their work 
only when men are allowed to 
think in freedom, to believe what 
their own experience proves, and 
to speak their minds freely to their 
fellow men. When the scientist 
puts a question to nature, the 
answer he gets through experiment 
cannot depend upon whether or 
not it agrees with the edicts of 
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"dictator. When he is compelled 
О prove what some leader de. 
ands, he must falsify facts. The 
“Moment he does so, he ceases to 
be а scientist. Therefore, true 
science can flourish only when civil 
liberties are protected and extended 
to all men by a truly democratic 
goverment. 

PUPIL: That means, I suppose, 
that the tolerance of science is the 
same as the tolerance of democ- 
racy? | 

PRINCIPAL: Precisely, but also 
for another reason. 'The answers 
a scientist gets to the problems he 
explores in the laboratory never 
depend upon his race, his color, his 
religion, or his politics. Every time 
discrimination is permitted, science 
is weakened. А scientist cannot, 
therefore, tolerate intolerance or 
race hatred. Furthermore, the scien- 
tist can work best when he feels 
that his efforts will be fruitful, 
that the facts he discovers and the 
ideas he develops will make life 
better and more satisfying for man- 
kind. In the Fascist dictatorships 
of today, all efforts are directed 
towards warlike purposes; science 
is used to produce military might 
and threats. This is an abuse of 
scientific knowledge. Science should 
be a method of controlling the 
forces of nature for the good of 
mankind. Using these forces to 
produce pain and death is not 
science. It is evil magic. That is 
why scientists must come out of 
their laboratories to preach peace, 
tolerance and intellectual freedom. 
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. But why must they 
| about democracy for e | 
Who are not Scientists > p 


Рурц.; You said that |. 
сну have intellectual is Sclentis, 
that they work to make Te ап 
and more Satisfying for s better 


| PRINCIPAL: Scientists Wish 
insure freedom of inquiry i 3 
socially useful applications of i 
tific progress; but they can E 
Bet these for themselves RE. 
пог by their own efforts im 


They Can possess intellectua] free. | 
elipious equal. | 


dom and racial and г 
ity only when the whole commun. 


ity possesses these blessings, Only | 
when their fellow citizens Io 


spect democracy and make it a 
living, growing part of commu 
nity life, can they function prop- 
erly as men of science. 


PuPiIL: Dr. Meister, you and the | 


rest of the faculty at the High 
School of Science always speak to 
us as if we are scientists already. 
We know that it isn't quite true, 
but we like it just the same. Now, 
if we are scientists, what can ^. 
do about this great problem? 

PRINCIPAL: You can do эше 
scientists сап and should do. E 
like scientists. Work like X 
Live like scientists. Base an i 
clusions upon evidence. hr en 
ways, upon facts and = ^ h 
edge. Place your intere 


: | | 

ve self-interest "m 
ee But what has a 5 
to the German scientists, Er б 
ple? They are real sce 


they not? 


‚ Yes, that is hard to 


AM Perhaps they cannot 


(Ша elves. Things have gone 
when a commu- 


ШР yil і 

be" dicators who promise 
а anid unscientific solution to 
А Scientists then lose 
. freedom of inquiry as well. 
E it why we believe that it 1s 
ae of scientists to be € 
bout the welfare, the health an 
the prosperity of their country. 
When people lose faith in reason, 
they are prey to prejudice and su- 
perstition. When they depend en- 
titly upon authority, they yield 
to misinformation. They do not 
espet the freedom of science. 
Therefore, it is the business of 
sdentists to educate men and wo- 
men to know the facts and to 
think scientifically, 

Рюи: Yes, I see the impor- 
lance of science for the nation, in 
1 new way, To have real democ- 
Шу, all men should be scientists. 

PRINCIPAL: Yes, Democracy can 

safe only when we approach 

Problems with the attitude 

€ scientist — discarding easy 
р tases, va "LES 
оц с Beneralizations, hasty 

i » and unfounded bias. 
М ence Must teach th ве 
Old ај TA е citizen. to 
0 revision wh as tentative, subject 
LU Сп new facts appear. 
3 ideas abo тщ to re-examine 
мау " Я life, as scientists are 
di thei “xamining and revising 
Citizen " ae It must teach the 

< when he has reached 


Our 


а decision based upon fact and rea- 
son—not on emotion. 

PUPIL: You speak of the scien- 
tist as though he were a teacher. 
Can teachers and schools, such as 
ours, do anything to safeguard in- 
tellectual freedom of inquiry, tol- 
erance, equality and freedom of 
speech? 

PRINCIPAL: It is in school that 
our people can learn the demo- 
ctatic way of life. In school they 
can leatn to understand their fel- 
low citizens of different races, reli- 
gions, and national origins, to 
work and to live with them as 
members of a joint democratic 
community. It is in school that stu- 
dents learn to let others present 
their points of view, to respect the 
opinions of others and to arrive at 
decisions after ideas have been test- 
ed in the democratic public forum. 
In our school, as you know, we tty 
to teach you these attitudes with 
even greater earnestness than we 
apply to the teaching of Ње vari- 
ous subjects. We believe that we 
serve democracy best by training 
pupils to observe events in the 
world around them, by making 
them citizens who consider the 
affairs of the commonwealth their 

ffairs. . 
uem That is true of school in 
general. If science has so much Е 
do with democracy, I should thi 
that studying qom wu hee 

w does that wor : 
"e In the High School 
of Science, we make the study of 
science very important. We give а 
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Course in science every term, and 
every course has its special labora- 
tory work which the pupil per- 
forms by himself, As you know, 
our pupils take all the subjects 
studied in the other high schools 
as well; but all subjects are related 
to the problems and attitudes of 
modern science. Furthermore sci- 
ence itself is related to the social 
studies. Thus, the social and his- 
torical effects of science and the 
social and historical causes of sci- 
entific progress are tied up with 
the study of the technique of 
science. 

Our laboratory work, too, is 
important. Students in the High 
School of Science do not follow a 
cook book manual which orders 
their every step, and leads them to 
discover only what they have 
learned in advance from a book. 
We think that a laboratory should 
be a place where students put their 
own questions to nature, where 
they learn to find facts for them- 
selves, where they gather evidence 
carefully and  unemotionally, so 
that they may build a basis for 
conclusions. In that way, they learn 
how to disprove and reject erro- 
neous beliefs. 

PuPIL: It would seem, then, that 
we learn most about being tolerant, 
open-minded and democratic in the 
science classroom. 

PRINCIPAL: In a way, yes, but 
the same scientific attitude is de- 
veloped in other classes. In your 

пој; ivics and His- 
study of English, Civics 
tory, the method of the Town 
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LI * 
Meeting is Encouraged 


" Our 
: s frown UPON getting ; a 
ў eliefs from authority dad 


on 


are encouraged not to de 
en 


ly upon books d sole 


referring b s Scd 
tring back to so 
possible, to th foal aha 
› € only final , 
nature itself. E 
PUPIL: I have Often п 
еуеп among my 
High School of Science, there are 
some who have some certain preju. 
dices. One fellow І know always 
knocks wood,” when he is afraid 
that something he doesn’t like will 
happen. Another boy grew pale 


Oticed thar 
classmates at the 


when he broke his mirror. And I. 
can't get my best friend to walk . 


under a ladder. Is this connected 
in any way with intellectual free- 
dom and democracy? 
PRINCIPAL: In a way, it is. lf 
these friends of yours were scien- 
tifically-minded, they would er 
amine their own prejudices and 
superstitions. They would ask is 
selves, what evidence there 18 
"knocking wood" helps to К 
away misfortune. They кыл. 
wiling to tempt fate i: p di 
under a ladder. If : ed bê- 
themselves of these un à habit 
liefs, they can not form " 
of evaluating other nocti 
cally. As citizens In " intellige? 
they must learn to T ni $ 
ly, critically, with T i 
and without pre)" a е ink \ 
Рорш: Dr. Meister ‚ g” 
d better 
now understan 


the things we do at 
p "Me other day, an Eng- 
eo Бе brought the scientific 
jsh j into our study of news- 
т nd magazines. Why, even 
elling work, I observed 
eacher permitted us all 
ifferences of opinion. 
> s all sent to the dic- 
Lo for evidence, before the 
gestion. was settled. It made us 
feel important ; but it also made us 
more tolerant of each other. 
PuNCIPAL: Well, Hugh, I am 
ghd that we have had this chance 
ю talk about science, school, toler- 


Г ош SP 
dat our t 


ance and democracy. We are living 
in pretty serious times, Never has 
our liberty been so threatened. L 
as a teacher, and you, as a pupil, 
must do our share to keep our 
country safe for democracy. We 
can do it by glorifying the method 
of science—by having faith in rea- 


son, by preaching tolerance, by liv- 


ing the scientific way of life which 
is the democratic way of life. If 
Lincoln were alive today, he would 
be the first to join us in the fight 
for the freedom of science. 
Morris MEISTER. 
Bronx High School of Science. 


A SCRIPT FOR A TOLERANCE PROGRAM 


The following script was used in an 
assembly program given at Annex 192, 
of the New Utrecht High School, in 
order to spread tolerance among the 
Students of our school. Although the 
rogram was given in connection with 
dde ы ну of the adoption 
it ra nstitution of the United States, 
а е Produced for other occasions, 
Tho ie 'n&ton's Birthday, in honor of 

n Jefferson, and so forth. 
orm, Pt, written in March of Time 
» BIVeS the history of America from 


© time of th 
К € early settlers to the 
mi = of the Bill of Rights. The 


may be presented in as simple 


ег as Ч 
Otated р: 5 651ге, or it may be el 
May diss ude all the talents a school 
Pati, : АП m art, music, dra- 
ents, Scal training depart- 
Presenting might add that the йа of 
Pro at the very end 
KT k 54m came from the ш 
aie Produ > the performance. 
ft fifteen pO? Calls for a cast of 
ows: Oys and two girls, as 
Jam entator 


$ 
John Cuy england 
illiam Penn 


Governor of Maryland 

Representative of Massachusetts 
Women’s League 

Maiden from Providence 

Member of "Society of Sons of 
Liberty" 

Lord Grenville 

Messenger . 

Representative of the East India 
Company 

nm | 

Patri e 

Editor of “New York Gazette” 

Thomas Paine 

omas Jefferson 

Lali rial, Barber, Freed 
Negro from the South, Indentured 
servant. А 

Representatives from Georgia, Mary- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 


land. 

AMERICA, in the 1600's, a land 
to which the oppressed of Europe 
come . . . Puritans, Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, Separatists, Independents 

. . all those who do not conform 
io the established. church of Eng- 
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and. Both James I and Charles I 
‘hold rigidly to the theory of Di- 
~ vine Right of Kings, and consist- 
ently harass, persecute, threaten re- 
ligious minorities ... (Announce) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 1601, James 
I addressing Parliament: (Music, 
"God Save the King"). 

"As it is atheism and blasphemy 
to dispute what Gop can do, so it 
is presumptuous and high con- 
tempt in a subject to dispute what 
a KiNG can do, or to say that a 
KING cannot do this or аё... 
and for all those groups within 
my kingdom who do not heed to 
the royal call, I will make them 
conform, or I will harry them out 
of the land . . ." 

At last the only recourse of the 
oppressed is to turn away from the 
Old World and cross the Atlantic. 
The Pilgrims first apply for a char- 
ter to go to the New World. Leav- 
ing their homelands forever, the 
Pilgrims sail away to discover and 
build for themselves a land where 
they may worship as they wish. 
And it is in America that the seeds 
of democracy are sown . . . where 
the idea of human rights, the 
theory of rule by the will of the 
majority, first takes root. (An- 
nounce) NOVEMBER 11, 1629, ON 
BoARD THE "MAYFLOWER" ... 
Jonn CARVER reading the Compact 
... (Music, Handel's Hallelujah"). 

"We ...the loyal subjects of 
our dread Sovereign Lord King 
James... solemnly and in the pres- 
ence of God, combine ourselves 
together in a civil body Politick and 
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- +. by virtue thereof, n who push their 


. do 1 1 jersme 
m and equal law; fro к шу И а о _, and in a short 
е as ime, 8 ў і 
and „чы! be thought mi E Qm arises а young and vig. 
convenient for Mee Y oge the chant class de- 


‘can mer 
merican P 
gos А ove all else to be given 


» 


Good of the Colony С gene, 


M ien Арап, 21, 162 Т gring ance to develop the rich re- 

TION i — pim Acr OF To the d of the New World and 
УМ 1s established, — RA. urces dese into goods the wor id 
And for the more quiet convert 

peaceable government of this Шу... 


America in the early 1700's com- 

sd of thirteen colonies under 
the yoke of the mother country, 
England. England, exercising what 
de considers her right as the feudal 
superior of the colonies, places. in- 
mumerable restricting monopolistic 
laws and burdening taxes on her 
colonies. The merchants are hin- 
dered at every turn by restricting 
laws; the farmers and frontiersmen 
ae prevented by law from going 
West; and the southern planters 
ae crushed by burdening debts . . . 
(Announce) LONDON, ENGLAND, 
1765, LORD GRENVILLE speaks be- 
fore the cabinet of His Majesty, 


King George IIL.—("God Save 
the King") 


or her religion , , ," v 
(Announce) 1701 пш 
PENN reads the Charter of Liberty | 
to the people of Pennsylvania — | 
"Because no people can be truly | 
happy even under the greatest en. | 
joyment of Суп. liberties, if | 
abridged of the freedom of their _ 
conscience as to their religious wor- | 
ship, I do hereby grant and declare | 
. no person inhabiting in this | 


Almighty God, the Creator . . . and | 
profess himself obliged to ia | 
quietly under Civil Government, Í 
shall in any way be molested . « a] 
And, to the NEW Wort, om | 
not only the oppressed religio 


{ servants 
groups, but indentured E 


ў 4 His Majesty needs revenues, 
M oes His Majesty deem it nec- 
77 to levy taxes on his own 


er 
chants of the mother country? 


isons in er, is į к 
debtors taken um px to spe ^ it not fitting and proper 
they would SAP stricken pes? | % the cg ЈУ levy these taxes 
their lives, poverty come ї0 is M,; 01165 whose rich lands 


Owe ‘yes doth own and who 
ties hay o 8iance? . . | The colo- 
is been displaying an un- 
ie ы Шоц spirit of late 
Writs of ‘Jesty has but to issue 
Ssistance to his Royal 


iven off the lands · · ' 
с to realize r ride f 
faiths, and newly foun "^ ' 
At last thirteen colonies E 
ed along the Atlantic OOF oes 
Broad lands are tille 


officers in America to enforce the 
law on the colonies . , .” 


British forces under the direction 
of General Gage arrive in America 
and are quartered in the homes of 
the unwilling colonists . . . And 
(Announce) BosroN, Mass., 1763 
MESSENGER ОЕ His LORDSHIP, 
Gov. Hutchinson of Mass. (trum- 
pet call). 


"All men, all women, all chil- 
dren, subject to the authority and 
allegiance of our King and Lord, 
George the Third . . . Be it hereby 
established, without controversy, 
that whatsoever goods thou buyest, 
sellest, and transacts, must bear 
upon its surface the seal of Our 
Majesty, King George, the Third 

. . Said goods to include playing 
cards, dice, yard-goods, woolens, 
hats, gloves, etc. . . . revenue from 
these seals shall go to alleviate the 
burden of protecting the American 
colonies, and to prohibit smug- 
gling . . ." 

General rebellion to the STAMP 
Acr spreads like wildfire . . . (An- 
nounce) Boston merchants call 
town meeting . . . pass resolution: 


"We do hereby condemn this 
villainous ordinance from England 
which demands taxes on our com- 
modities of trade. No law could 
be more insidious in its intent. For 
if our trade may be taxed, our land, 
the produce of our lands, and every- 
thing we possess will sooner or later 
come under the direct domination 


of England.” 
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(Announce) MASSACHUSETTS (ће earth . 


men: The Battles scure, pettitogging attorneys, uar 

à : à Let u -— nae d Ње гирё shopkeepers, outlawed smug- 
— S LEAGUE: right to sell to the p have the eii gton and ua on! viet wretched banditti, the refuse 

We pledge ourselves to boycott America our tea throu Ы ооз of Pun Revolution) Patrick and dregs of man-kind,” 

all British woolens and to work Offices. In selling das мал Own Ame Announce) 1778 House And leaders of the American 
Spinning and weaving with greater es People of the exten "шү before ie WHE people such as Samuel Adams 
energy than e f : will turn o 5, у 9 :— Е . ? 
ew ver irom sunrise to o His Majesty m of our Profi of ME. has actually begun. Thomas Jefferson, James Otis, Pat- 


(Announce) MAIDENS FROM 


The East India next gale that sweeps from the tick Henry, Thomas Paine, John 
PROVIDENCE... н 


Сот ў 4 k t 

granted monopoly tights ка, z ий will bring UK ОП pm к эш} messages Баара 
to the thirteen colo sell tea unding arms. Our Committees оѓ Correspondence 
consternation among m `+ Grea pren are already in the field. throughout the land to arouse the 
merchants, ( Хаоса) Ne E sand we here idle? 15 life people to the dangers of tyranny 
(Announce) SOCIETY oF Sons GER OF THE ROYAL Сота i 9 tis сё ресе аб Sweet as іо be sme (Antünnse) 1775 .... THOMAS 
оғ Diemut? composed of laborers NEw YORK to the R OF chased at the price of chains PAINE issues his pamphlet Соттоп 

Б, slavery? Forbid it, Almighty Sense: 


eople: Я 
and artisans. Proclamation in Pmt- pet call.) en 
God! I know not what course "Dearly, dearly, do we pay for 


ADELPHIA: ` "No America merchants сап sell 
others may take, but as for me, give the repeal of the acts, if that is 


"Let us vow to favor no suitors dash of 1650 


who approve the Stamp Act." ` 


"The first man that either dis- 
tributes or makes use of stamped 
paper, let him take care of house, 
person, and effects. Burn the 
stamps, we say!” 

STAMP Аст CONGRESS, 1765. 


“No TAXATION WITHOUT REP- 
RESENTATION." 


In 1766 the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed . . . But England holds rig- 
idly to her right to extract money 
from her colonies . . . (Announce) 
LONDON, ENGLAND . . . Represen- 
tative of the wealthy monopoly, 
The East India Company, chartered 
by His Majesty, appears before the 
House of Peers: (“God Save Our 
King.") 

"If His Majesty and our Worthy 
Peers will grant us permission, we 
can raise much revenue for the 
coffers of the State. We have in 
our possession large quantities of 
tea gotten from the far corners of 
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tea in the colonies. Merchants of 
the American colonies are hereby 
prohibited from selling tea to the 
people. This right is reserved for 
the East India Company of Eng 
land." 

Riots in the colonies . . . FARM- 
ERS, BLACKSMITHS . . . BARBERS 
. . . CARPENTERS hold mass meet- 
ings in protest... 

niin “No tea shall be land- 
gm York: "No tea shall be 
landed." 

Philadelphia: 
anded." 
| pee Tea Party 2-8 
worth of tea of the em ld " 
pany dumped into е ele 

Tyranny strikes SW! Ti, Boston 
tolerable Acts 216 ж acting are 
ports are closed: town P con 
forbidden; legislature qs 000 
tinued. Genera 
in the dead of 
American 16 


“No tea shall be 


me liberty or give me death.” 

The American colonies are now 
divided into two camps, the Tories 
who support the crown of England 
—toyal governors appointed by the 
gown, large land owners, feudal 
"presentatives of the crown, and, 
the second Broup, merchants, farm- 
P. frontiersmen, artisans, and 
га who demand freedom from 
s cia -.. Agitation gtips the 
1778, Foire (Announce) May 23, 
Gazette» ч “The New York 
_ "The Меен y теа 

п Revolution flies 


in the fa 
history, i all experience, all 


à Vine sancti i 
ip st nction, It is 
мае, и) Чр by a few crafty 
and Play upon the ignorance 


Passi 
Һа Sions of the mob. By a 


conspirators is the 
to cheat the 

crowd 

фы аот „ао And these 

thin, | te an infernal, dark, 

Stoup of men |. — ob. 


all we fight for. Volumes have 
been written on the struggle be- 
tween England and America, but 
the period of debate is closed. Brit- 
ain is the parent country, say some. 
Then the more shame upon her 
conduct . . . This new world hath 
been the asylum for the persecuted 
lovers of civil and religious liberty 
from every part of Europe. Hither 
have they fled not from the tender 
embraces of the mother, but from 
the cruelty of the monster, and it 


is so far true of England that the 
same tyranny which drove the first 
emigrants from home, pursues their 
descendants still . . . Everything 
that is ripe or reasonable pleads for 
separation . . ." 

One hundred thousand copies of 
Common Sense sweep the country! 
. . . (Announce) July 4, 1776 T 
THOMAS JEFFERSON signing the 
Declaration of Independence . - 

“These are self-evident truths, 
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that all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights including 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness . . . The purpose of gov- 
ernment is to make such rights se- 
cure. For these reasons govern- 
ments are instituted deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed . . . Whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, the people have a 
tight to alter or abolish it and insti- 
tute a леш government in a form 
most likely to affect their safety and 
happiness . . ." 

The American Revolutionary War 
lasts for seven years . . . FARMERS 
FROM THE NORTH, INDENTURED 
SERVANTS . . . FREED NEGROES 
FROM THE SOUTH... shoulder 
guns under the command of George 
Washington, commander-in-chief of 
the Continental army . . . (Yankee 
Doodle whistled). Valley Forge! 
Trenton! . . . Saratoga! . . . The 
Continental army in desperate 
straits . . . Benedict Arnold plots 
to surrender West Point to the 
British. Will England subjugate 
the colonies? . . . France hastens to 
send aid to the invaded country. 

(Announce) LAFAYETTE arrives 
in America . . . ("Marsellaise.") 
"Long live the American Republic." 

Kosciusko, Steuben, Dekalb, Pu- 
Jaski, international soldiers of free- 
dom, arrive to aid America . . . 
1781 Cornwallis surrenders at York- 
town... 1783 England signs the 
Treaty of Paris... The American 
Revolutionary War is won: Amer- 
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ica is now an inde 


й Pende 
Feudal ties are lige. теры) 
American merchants can 3 Otever| 


whom they please , | de With 
lands are opened to the МЕ 
and frontiersmen , . ае 


And America 
to reap the fruit 
erty... 

But 


goes back to у 
S Of Peace and lb 


the present set, 


е : P of 
American colonies COnsistin E 
thirteen independent st sa 


; à ate еріс, 
tures is a hindrance to the iA 


growth of the country | 
state had its own system of Coinage 
‚++ €ach state issued its own money 
- . each state could make Separate 
treaties with foreign countries, Only 
a firm united nation would make 
possible the swift industrial devel- 
opment of the nation; would be in 
а position to collect enough money 
to pay the debts of the county; 
would win the respect of the entire 
world. Delegates from every state 
except Rhode Island meet at Phil 
 delphia, 1787. А constitution Б 
framed, a wonderful document, к 
first of its kind in the history a 
the civilized world, рюб бщ 
the election of a ие $i : 
ate, a Congress; providing: d 
cient taxation роже, ро" 
a standing army ane | 
ing for treaty ma M the dir 


above all else, unifying "el ration. 


Р un 
teen states into So Бай gib 
mon i$ fot 
constitution © , , | res 
Кы: to the state Тер} jed bY 
mitted ^ But the POP P ip 
ratification. d оше» 


n 
Thomas Jefferson * 


Constitution become 
Constitution. 
ие] peoples лв Thomas Jef- 

Ann tine to the people: 
feson SP ih all my soul that 
«I wish W! N 

ntions may accept the New 

n «m because this will se- 
mi us the good it ч 
wii 1 think great and important, 
p I equally wish that they may 
refuse to accede to it, till a declara- 
tion of rights be annexed. By a 
declaration of rights, I mean free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the 
press, freedom of commerce against 
monopolies, trial by juries in all 
ases, no suspension of the habeas 
corpus." 

And so, the people asked what 
guarantees did the Constitution 
give against dictatorship? What 
guarantees did it give them for their 
Precious newly won freedom? . 
= ee everywhere . . . guar- 
ie ieee ++. Resolutions 
ate legislatures demand- 


mg a bill of ноћ 
ghts for the le. 
ош GEORGIA: “Со people. 


ved that the 
d eople’ 5 
0 


mplete reli- 
ры, for all pestes 
B MARYLAND: “Freedom of 
From N 
& эы Үовк: "Freedom of 
From p 
E 
of hen NNSYLVANIA: “Freedom 


“Free- 
Briev- 


Two 
mo 
of an Dths aft 
e ег the co i 
Bathe, "OhBress Ja rt ae 
Taq i 


mes Madison, 
toduceg 4, titution, arose 
the Bill of Rights 


as the first ten amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States! 
... The Bill of Rights represented 
the freedom the people of America 
so ardently desired . . . They had 
suffered the injustice of religious 
persecution, of political tyranny, of 
political dictatorship, and they were 
determined never to permit it to 
gain a foothold on these shores . . . 
The Bill of Rights has been an 
inspiration not only to the Ameri- 
can people, but to people of all 

lands who suffered persecution, op- 

pression, and tyranny . . . It has 

stood out as a beacon light for 

Democracy and human rights . . . 

AND .. . under the protection of 
this great constitution, people from 
many lands came to settle in Amer- 
ica . . . (mention of each group 
accompanied by appropriate music 
—pageant) Italians, Swedish, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Spanish, Irish, 
Scotch, French . . . All great in 
that they came to give of their best 
to this land. Our roads have been 
built, our mines have yielded coal, 
our buildings have soared into the 
skies by the labor and hands of 
people from all corners of the earth 
who came to America to found their 
new homes... 

And, later, under the greatest 
president this country has ever had, 
Abraham Lincoln, an amendment 
to this Constitution freed the NE- 
GRO people of the South from chat- 
tel slavery, and extended to these 


also freedom and human rights. 
ж ж ж 


Though at times the forces of 
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bigotry and persecution have ries 
their heads in our land, an 
conquered in local areas, the Sa 
oF RIGHTS of our Constitution 


stood as a reminder calling the peo- 
ple back to the ways of FREEDOM; 
LIBERTY and EQUALITY which are 
the great democratic traditions for 
which America stands today. 


(Commentator goes to the centre 
of the platform in the middle of 
the huge semi-circle formed by the 
actors and by the girls in costume. ) 


Perhaps, now, when we salute 
the flag, the words, “One Nation, 
Indivisible, with Liberty and Justice 
for All,” will have deeper meaning 
for us. Perhaps now, when we sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner, the 
concluding lines will be more sig- 
nificant to us: 


“Oh say does that Star Spangled 
Banner still wave, 
O'er the Land of the Free and 
the Home of the Brave?” 
And perhaps, now, the beautiful 
words of "America" will mean 
more to us than they have ever 
meant before: 
"My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 
Of Thee, I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring.” 


I am going to ask Miss 


to play two chords on the piano, set 
and when she does, let us all get that any aea 
up and sing "America" as we have to any ея 
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never sung it before, 
played and sung.) 
ж ж ж 

Commentator: From th. 
formance just given, all of ys m 
ize more keenly that the Ё 1 
foundations оп which mo 
stands is religious tolerance, NC 
dom of conscience, human ЧӨЙ 
I have Miss Jamer's permission to 
present the following resolution 
which will be read by Daniel Lam. 
bert. Please listen to it carefully as 
there will be a discussion and 4 
vote taken on it. 

(The following resolution was 
adopted by the students unanimous. 
ly at the close of the performance 
in celebration of the adoption of 
the Constitution’ of the United 
States. Copies were forwarded to 
the President, the Governor, the 
Mayor, and the Board of Educa- 
tion.) 

W bereas, we, the students assem 
bled in the auditorium of Annex 


192 of the New Utrecht High — 


School, have just witnessed а dii 
matic performance in ceti 
of the 150th anniversary i м 
adoption of the Constitution 0 
United States of Americ, "s 

And, whereas, we a е 
keenly that the foundatio 4. 
America and Amet! 


canism 15 
о 
gious toleration, respec 


d religio? 
an 


peoples of other races an 
freedom of conscience | 
i an 
ho nde 
“And whereas, We и ш 


1 
nation or 


or religious 


(America i 4 thre 
m 


d Pid America was built... 
wil 


- quove 


at to all groups in America 


in which there is b. 
, blow to the foundations on arbarous per- 


secution of racial and religious 
groups... 

. That we praise President Roose- 
velt for his action in getting 
our government to work to- 
gether with the governments of 
South America to protect de- 
mocracy in the Americas, and 
urge him to coóperate with de- 
moctacies everywhere for the 


preservation of peace and free- 
dom. 


z 


We, the students here assembled, 


That we will with all our power 
| maintain and uphold the tradi- 
tions of American democracy. 


2, That we will consider as un- 
"American any slur or insult to 
any religious of racial group. 


3, That we condemn the govern- АММА PAISNER 
ments of all foreign countries New Utrecht High School. , 


TEACHING HISTORY FOR DEMOCRACY 


| The frothy, sweeping, and seem- 
ing successes of Fascist countries 
ad their ideologies, have so 
к many of our friends of 
“moctacy, that it has caused them 
Ro all faith in the power of 
E own ideology to stem the tide 
A ascism. These gentlemen and 
“es have become $ i 
1 sheer desperati Hera 
ion 
e À = they are ready 
ре, W. Some have 
v 


and Communist nations are eco- 
nomically insane, they constitute 
so serious a menace to political 
democracy. Professor Jones does 
stop to inquire and arrives at the 
conclusion that the absence of a 
glamorous patriotism, absence of 
an American mythology, progres- 
sive education, debunking and so- 
cial historians are to blame. So 


Ur © ponder as to the eager is Professor Jones to prove 
у emocracies ane laics кызы his case that he fails to note that 
ave artiy Bround, he is misrepr. i i 

esen 
Conclusions °Ч at most fantastic our hist Н Ci ie iid 
: ! ories, and our historians. 


“Presentar; Sir 
Professor "as of this Broup is E sus. Jones implies that our 
Who Writes 4 Mumforq Jones dg Ше the debunking histories 
1 ». te PN › at teachers use th 
the fie the "iir аар. books. This is not so к de 
Ntic Issue of  bunki В є z 
nt ng histories are read ' 
m 1 Ы P ea > ha 
Mtm to ins йш im Tofessor by a few college students, js zm 
quire Why, if People high school students certainly know 


very little about them, As a matter 
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of fact, teachers object to these 
debunking histories as much as 
they do to mythology as history. 
Neither is true history. And it 15 
the truth we wish to teach, the 
truth which is more glamorous 
than mythology. We, teachers, 
therefore, warn our students that 
these pseudo-historians distort the 
truth, and we gratefully turn to 
our social historians for an expo- 
sition of the truth. 

In his attempt to prove his the- 
sis, Professor Jones does great in- 
justice to Professor Beard and other 
social historians. Says Professor 
Jones, "I admire Professor Charles 
A. Beard, like all who have to do 
with American History, but from 
the point of view of keeping alive 
a necessary patriotic glow in the 
juvenile breast, he has had an un- 
fortunate influence." Let us turn 
to Beard and see if he is guilty of 
the above and also of "substituting 
sociology for personal endeavor." 
I quote from The Rise of the 
American Civilization by Chas. A. 
Beard, page 213, on Patrick Henry: 

. "a declaration supported by a 
moving speech of Patrick Henry in 
which he warned George III about 
the fate of Caesar and Charles I, 
silencing dissent by the exclama- 
tion: 'If this be treason, make the 
most of it!’ And on Washington, 
page 275: . . . “all historians agree 
in assigning first rank to the per- 
sonality of Washington, com- 
mander of the weary and footsore 
Continental Army . . . Washington 
was a giant in stature, a tireless 
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and methodical worker, a fitm tule, - 
yet without the ambitions ^ er 
Caesar ог a Cromwell, а soldi 
who faced hardships and dem 
without flinching, a steadfast a 
triot, a hard-headed and psi 
director of affairs.” Is this not 
sufficient to “kindle а patriotic 
glow in the juvenile breast"? 

I quote from another text-book 
written by social historians, А 


Unit History of the United States | 


by Hamm, Bourne, and Benton, 


page 349, on William Lloyd Gar. H 


rison: . . . "The spirit of the new 
movement is illustrated by the fol. 
lowing, statement from this issue 
[of the Liberator]: " ‘On this sub- 
ject I do not wish to think, or 
speak, or write with moderation. 
No! No! Tell a шап whose house 
is on fire to give a moderate alarm 
. . . but urge me not to use mod- 
eration in a cause like the present 
... I will not retreat а single inch 
—and I will be heard!” 

And from another text-book 
widely used in out high E 
America, Its History and Peop { 
by Faulkner and Керпе, PE 
y i ral a 
256, Lincoln's first inaugu 

: « hands, 27 
dress: . . . “In Jo" 


an 
5 4 -countr men, 
dissatisfied fellow-co Ў omentos 


not in mine, is the he Gover” 
; їп 

have no oath ament 

to destroy the 801 

I shall have the 7 = 

to "preserve, protects 

c test 

And from 


still more extensively used in 
high-schools, The Amer- 
Je, by D. S. Muzzey, page 
on the Bryan campaign of 
M “we are fighting," he cried, 
o, defense of our homes, our 
L out posterity. ... We 
E petitioned, and our petitions 
hs been scorned . . . We beg no 
jonget, we entreat no more, we 
sition no more. We defy them! 

. we will answer their demand 
™ a gold standard by saying to 
them: “You shall not press down 
upon the brow of labor this crown 
of thorns—you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a ctoss of gold!” 
Are these examples of "substitu- 
tion of sociology for personal en- 
deavor" ? 

Professor Jones's contention that 
the social historian has substituted 
conflicts of economic interest for 
dramatic events also falls to the 
gound, as a few references to 
pre and Kepner will prove. 
E the dramatic accounts of the 
рка debate, the very 
eint, ne Cy c 
Possible that Soe йуз 
not Visited a dn T Jones has 
recent years and 7 Ба aud] dn 
hearsay) 8 that he accuses on 
"lt is not 
Prof 
ш, Jones, 


‚уе clear,” continues 
: bra. à quarter of a 
ац, - ced education, that 
М ‘id | as ina municipal 
: Justified the erasure 
School „ama from the Amer- 
Ment s d Ssuming for the 
TOlessor is tight 


about the erasure of the romantic 
drama from our Schools, it is not 
advanced education that is to 
blame, but rather the fact that 
there is not enough of it. Prof. 
Jones knows as well as I do that 
only a small minority of the Amer- 
ican people have obtained the ben- 
efits of an advanced education. 
The social historian has not 
“substituted conflicts of economic 
interests for dramatic events,” but 
has shown us that our glamorous 
personalities were the actors in 


these social dramas. It was a cause 


that made a Washington, a Garri- 
son, a Webster and a Lincoln, and 
not vice versa. It is the why and 
the wherefore that our best social 
historians have made clear to teach- 
ers and students alike, with the 
result that plaster saints have taken 
on human form. Having exoner- 
ated our social historians, let us 
proceed with our examination of 
Prof. Jones’s views on the subject 
of patriotism. 

Prof. Jones claims that the dic- 
tator countries have something that 
democracy does not Possess; name- 
ly, a glamorous mythology, com- 
posed of semi-divine leaders, swas- 
tika, Roman fasces, or sickle and 
hammer. Again the professor errs. 
It is not patriotic mythology that 
gives the fascist countries their 
Strength. It is rather their ability 
to keep before their people aims 
and causes worth fighting for. It 
is not a divine Hitler the Germans 
are ready to die for, but for "jus- 
tice,” for a greater empire, for а 
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place in the sun, for а pare 
Germany. It is not for Stalin : 
Russians are ready to die, but d 
greater opportunities for youth, di 
peace, for the industrialization © 
their fatherland. It is not for Mus- 
solini the Italians are ready to die, 
but for the “Revival of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Much perturbed by the prospect 
that "the vaunted conflict among 
ideologies threatens to be won by 
nations with the greatest belief in 
its own mythology," Prof. Jones 
poses several questions: "If democ- 
racy should have to fight, will it 
be emotionally inspired by the 
sound historical fact that the Lin- 
coln administration is supposed to 
have favored the high tariff crowd?” 
It seems to me that the sarcasm is 
entirely out of place. The answer 
is simple. Whether in 2 dictator- 
ship or in a democracy, inspiration 
is the result of a desire for a better 


*READING IN MATHEMATICS 


In the last decade or so large 
numbers of pupils have come to 
the secondary schools ill-equipped 
to meet the reading problems in 
the various subjects. Teachers have 
not had to wait for published 
studies of reading test surveys to 
discover how serious was the prob- 


*An address delivered before a panel more emp s 1 
of a joint conference of the Mathe- ficiency was widesprea® „дов CN ^B use 
matics Chairmen's Association and the ‘ . 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics din 
of New York City, at the Hotel Astor, others than reae! 8 


March 11, 1939. 
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unt for failure in various high 
У d | subjects. But no one can 
| t limited reading ability is 


future and is not the result 


backward glances. See with via 


admirk, 

OF men . . . ob- 


_ 


azet te; ’ 


scure, pettirogging attorneys, Dans- 
rupt shopkeepers, outlawed smug- 
glers, wretched banditti, the refuse 
and dregs of man-kind.” 

And leaders of the American 
people such as Samuel Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Otis, Pat- 
rick Henry, Thomas Paine, John 
Hancock, sent messages through 
Committees of Correspondence 
throughout the land to arouse the 
people to the dangers of tyranny 
.. (Announce) 1775... THOMAS 
PAINE issues his pamphlet Common 
Sense: 

‘Dearly, dearly, do we pay for 
the repeal of the acts, if that is 
all we fight for. Volumes have 
been written on the struggle be- 
tween England and America, but 
the period of debate is closed. Brit- 
ain is the parent country, say some. 
Then the more shame upon her 
conduct . . . This new world hath 
been the asylum for the persecuted 
lovers of civil and religious liberty 
from every part of Europe. Hither 
have they fled not from the tender 
embraces of the mother, but from 
the cruelty of the monster, and it 
is so far true of England that the 
same tyranny which drove the first 
emigrants from home, pursues their 
descendants still . . . Everything 
that is ripe or reasonable pleads for 
separation...” 


One hundred thousand copies of 


Common Sense sweep the country! 
..« (Announce) July 4, 1776 TE 
THOMAS JEFFERSON sigung the 
Declaration of Independence « - - 


“These are self-evident truths, 
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that all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights including 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness . . . The purpose of gov- 
ernment is to make such rights se- 
cure. For these reasons govern- 
ments are instituted deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed .. . Whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, the people have a 
tight to alter or abolish it and insti- 
tute a mew government in a form 
most likely to affect their safety and 
happiness . . .” 

The American Revolutionary War 
lasts for seven years . .. FARMERS 
FROM THE NORTH, INDENTURED 
SERVANTS . . . FREED NEGROES 
FROM THE SOUTH ... . shoulder 
guns under the command of George 
Washington, commander-in-chief of 
the Continental army ... (Yankee 
Doodle whistled). Valley Forge! 
Trenton! . . . Saratoga! . . . The 
Continental army in desperate 
straits . . . Benedict Arnold plots 
to surrender West Point to the 
British. Will England subjugate 
the colonies? . . . France hastens to 
send aid to the invaded country. 

(Announce) LAFAYETTE arrives 
in America ... (“Marsellaise.’’) 
“Long live the American Republic.” 

Kosciusko, Steuben, Dekalb, Pu- 
laski, international soldiers of free- 
dom, arrive to aid America... 
1781 Cornwallis surrenders at York- 
town... 1783 England signs the 
Treaty of Paris... The American 
Revolutionary War is won: Amer- 
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ica is now an inde 


end 
Feudal ties are eee Publi 


American merchants can prevel 
whom they please , | © With 
lands are opened to the eet 
and frontiersmen . Armers 


And America 
to reap the fruit 
Cte i's 


But the Present set-y 


goes back to Wor 
S Of Peace and Lik, 


of 
American colonies cone ne 
thirteen independent şt i 


s ate legisla. 
tures is a hindrance to the ee 


growth of the country , es 
state had its own system of Coinage 
. . . each state issued its own money 

. . each state could make separate 
treaties with foreign countries, Only 
a firm united nation would make 
possible the swift industrial devel. 
opment of the nation; would be in 
a position to collect enough money 
to pay the debts of the country; 
would win the respect of the entire 
world. Delegates from every state 
except Rhode Island meet at Phila- 
-delphia, 1787. A constitution 15 
framed, a wonderful document, i 
first of its kind in the history ° 


the civilized world, providing for 


the election of a president et a 
ate, a Congress; pecs Ee 
cient taxation powel, provi a 
a standing army 2° ere i 
ing for treaty making P "pit 
above all else, unifying í T ai 
teen states into one u 

The constitution re 
mitted to the state e ied M 
ratification. But HE hers ” 
Thomas Jeffersom a 









, the Constitution become 
's Constitution. 

) 1787 — Jef- 

ing to the people: 

ferson a it all = soul that 
at i may accept the New 

he con tion, because this will se- 

pa z dhie good it contains, 

7 h I think great and important. 
a 1 equally wish that they may 
refuse to accede to it, till a declara- 
ion of rights be annexed. By a 
jeclaration of rights, I mean free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the 
press, freedom of commerce against 
monopolies, trial by juries in all 
ases, no suspension of the habeas 
corpus.” 

And so, the people asked what 
guarantees did the Constitution 
give against dictatorship? What 
guarantees did it give them for their 
Precious newly won freedom? ... 
Mass meetings everywhere... guar- 
‘atees demanded . , . Resolutions 
flood the state lepis] 

Kaai T &islatures demand- 
tights for the people. 


peoples.” 


Speech P” RYLAND: “Freedom of 
From N 
E u 
€ Press W YORK: “Freedom of 


fom Pey 
N t 

of assembly » SYLVANIA: “Freedom 

tom i 
OM to petit: ACHUSETTS: “Free. 
ceg ON for redress of gtiev- 
Tw 
of the RODths afte 
Pather Ongress, 


Tid s 
il introdu e 


t the convening 
James Madison, 
nstitution, arose 
the Bill of Rights 


as the first ten amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States! 
... The Bill of Rights represented 
the freedom the people of America 
so ardently desired . . . They had 
suffered the injustice of religious 
persecution, of political tyranny, of 
political dictatorship, and they were 
determined never to permit it to 
gain a foothold on these shores. . . 
The Bill of Rights has been an 
inspiration not only to the Ameri- 
can people, but to people of all 

lands who suffered persecution, op- 

pression, and tyranny . . . It has 

stood out as a beacon light for 

Democracy and human rights . . . 

AND .. . under the protection of 
this great constitution, people from 
many lands came to settle in Amer- 
ica. . . (mention of each group 
accompanied by appropriate music 
—pageant) Italians, Swedish, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Spanish, Irish, 
Scotch, French . . . All great in 
that they came to give of their best 
to this land. Our roads have been 
built, our mines have yielded coal, 
our buildings have soared into the 
skies by the labor and hands of 
people from all corners of the earth 
who came to America to found their 
new homes... 

And, later, under the greatest 
president this country has ever had, 
Abraham Lincoln, an amendment 
to this Constitution freed the NB- 
GRO people of the South from chat- 
tel slavery, and extended to these 


also freedom and human rights. 
x oe 8 


Though at times the forces of 
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bigotry and persecution have ss 
their heads in ouf land, an a 
conquered in local areas, the ze 
oF RIGHTS of our Constitution 

stood as a reminder calling the pe 
ple back to the ways of FREEDOM, 
LIBERTY and EQUALITY which are 
the great democratic traditions for 


which America stands today. 


(Commentator goes tO the centre 
of the platform in the middle of 
the huge semi-circle formed by the 
actors and by the girls in costume. ) 


Perhaps, now, when we salute 
the flag, the words, “One Nation, 
Indivisible, with Liberty and Justice 
for All,” will have deeper meaning 
for us. Perhaps now, when we sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner, the 
concluding lines will be more sig- 
nificant to us: 


“Oh say does that Star Spangled 
Banner still wave, 
O'er the Land of the Free and 
the Home of the Brave?” 
And perhaps, now, the beautiful 
words of “America” will mean 
more to us than they have ever 
meant before: 
“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 
Of Thee, I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring.” 


I am going to ask Miss 


to play two chords on the piano, sii 
and when she does, let us all get that any distil” ious gt 
up and sing “America” as we have 


he 


never sung it before, 
played and sung.) 
x ë k k 

Commentator: From the 
formance just given, all of uş sy 
ize more keenly that the i i 
foundations on which Ameri 
stands is religious tolerance, fa 
dom of conscience, human “oil 
I have Miss Jamet’s permission to 
present the following resolution 
which will be read by Daniel LANA 
bert. Please listen to it carefully ag 
there will be a discussion and A 
vote taken on it. 


(America is | 






o all groups in America 


preat t 


a 4 a blow to the foundations on 
É, h America was built... 
v 


We, the students here assembled, 


solve 


That we will with all our power 
maintain and uphold the tradi- 
tions of American democracy. 


1. 


9, That we will consider as un- 
American any slur or insult to 
any religious of racial group. 


3, That we condemn the govern- 
ments of all foreign countries 





in which there is barbarous per- 

secution of racial and religious 

groups... 

. That we praise President Roose- 
velt for his action in getting 
Our govetnment to work to- 
gether with the governments of 
South America to protect de- 
mocracy in the Americas, and 
urge him to codperate with de- 
moctacies everywhere for the 
preservation of peace and free- 
dom. 


ANNA PAISNER. 





(The following resolution was 
adopted by the students unanimous. 
ly at the close of the performance 
in celebration of the adoption of 
the Constitution’ of the United 
States. Copies were forwarded to 
the President, the Governor, the — 
Mayor, and the Board of Educa- 
tion.) ; 

Whereas, we, the students assem- 
bled in the auditorium of Annex 3 
192 of the New Utrecht High 
School, have just witnessed a dra- 
matic performance in celeb 
of the 150th anniversary of 
adoption of the Constitution © 


United States of America, | i. 

And, whereas, WE —_ i 

keenly that the fonnd i 
icanism 

America and Americanis A 


3 The frothy, sweeping, and seem- 
ing successes of Fascist countries 
ad their ideologies, have so 
darmed many of our friends of 
Democracy, that it has caused them 
to lose all faith in the power of 
their own ideology to stem the tide 


Of Fasci 
Bies he. These gentlemen and 


in iar vecom So panicky thar, 
B era €speration, they are teady 
topped t at a straw. Some have 

° ponder as to the reasons 


y democra-: 

Riis are losing ground 
afrive ? 

conclusions d at most fantastic 








r 0 Cpr 
. ion, respect 1. ns, esentati : 
gious toleration, ces and religio? Professor ve of this group js 
eoples of other fâ hus who yp o Ward M 3 
F dom of conscience i On " umford Jones 
ree ove? i atrioti 
ights gersta™? he gye the Novembe a — But 
rights, we un, ace Tn Hanti vember iss 
Aid, whereas, ' . in pst? ‘Jones é ie nt ue of 
nation up ” em ts Plains th J- Professor 
. In 


r quire why if Cw People 


racial © 
mney the Fascist 


New Utrecht High School. 


TEACHING HISTORY FOR DEMOCRACY 


and Communist nations are eco- 
nomically insane, they constitute 
so serious a menace to political 
democracy. Professor Jones does 
stop to inquire and arrives at the 
conclusion that the absence of a 
glamorous patriotism, absence of 
an American mythology, progres- 
sive education, debunking and so- 
cial historians are to blame. So 
eager is Professor Jones to prove 
his case that he fails to note that 
he is misrepresenting our teaching, 
our histories, and our historians. 
Professor Jones implies that our 
pupils read the debunking histories 
and that teachers use them as text 
books. This is not so. The de- 
bunking histories are read, perhaps, 
by a few college students, but our 
high school students certainly know 
very little about them, As a matter 
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of fact, teachers object to these 
debunking histories as much as 
they do to mythology as history. 
Neither is true history. And it 1s 
the truth we wish to teach, the 
truth which is more glamorous 
than mythology. We, teachers, 
therefore, warn our students that 
these pseudo-historians distort the 
truth, and we gratefully turn to 
our social historians for an expo- 
sition of the truth. 

In his attempt to prove his the- 
sis, Professor Jones does great in- 
justice to Professor Beard and other 
social historians. Says Professor 
Jones, “I admire Professor Charles 
A. Beard, like all who have to do 
with American History, but from 
the point of view of keeping alive 
a necessary patriotic glow in the 
juvenile breast, he has had an un- 
fortunate influence.” Let us turn 
to Beard and see if he is guilty of 
the above and also of “substituting 
sociology for personal endeavor.” 
I quote from The Rise of the 
American Civilization by Chas. A. 
Beard, page 213, on Patrick Henry: 

. “a declaration supported by a 
moving speech of Patrick Henry in 
which he warned George III about 
the fate of Caesar and Charles I, 
silencing dissent by the exclama- 
tion: ‘If this be treason, make the 
most of it!’ And on Washington, 
page 275:... “all historians agree 
in assigning first rank to the per- 
sonality of Washington, com- 
mander of the weary and footsore 
Continental Army .. . Washington 
was a giant in stature, a tireless 
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and methodical worker, a fit 
yet without the ambitions 
Caesar or a Cromwell, a soldier 
who faced hardships and death 
without flinching, a steadfast pq. 
triot, a hard-headed and practical 
director of affairs.” Is this not 
sufficient to “kindle a patriotic 
glow in the juvenile breast”? 

I quote from another text-book, 
written by social historians, 4 
Unit History of the United States, 
by Hamm, Bourne, and Benton, 
page 349, on William Lloyd Gar. 
rison: ... “The spirit of the new 
movement is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing, statement from this issue 
[of the Liberator]: “ ‘On this sub- 
ject I do not wish to think, or 
speak, or write with moderation. 
No! No! Tell a man whose house 
is on fire to give a moderate alarm 
. . . but urge me not to use mod: 
eration in a cause like the present 
J will not retreat a single inch 
—and I will be heard! ” 

And from another text-book 
widely used in our high ti, 
America, Its History and Peop A 
by Faulkner and Kepner, Ka 
256, Lincoln’s first inaugura 

n es hands, ™Y 
dress: . . . “In your 


dissatisfied fellow-countryme” ie. 
not in mine, is the mio 
issue of Civil War. The i- 
ment will not assail yo" Me a 
have no oath register? jn “pile 
to destroy the en 3 
I shall have the most e gefen j 


to “preserve, protect, 


of a 
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pi And from still anothe 
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J] more extensively used in 
high-schools, The Amer- 

people, by D. S. Muzzey, page 
(nr the Bryan campaign of 
498; pa are fighting,” he cried, 
ee defense of our homes, our 
niles our pare ia Bin 
have petitioned, and our petitions 
en scorned... We beg no 
longer, we entreat no more, ae 
ition no more. We defy them! 

we will answer their demand 
for a gold standard by saying to 
them: “You shall not press down 
upon the brow of labor this crown 
of thorns—you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold!” 
Are these examples of ‘‘substitu- 
tion of sociology for personal en- 
deavor”’ ? 

Professor Jones’s contention that 
the social historian has substituted 
conflicts of economic interest for 
dramatic events also falls to the 
~~ as a few references to 
me and Kepner will prove. 
3 e dramatic accounts of the 
ayne-Webster debate, the very 
bin Weert of the Clay-Cal 
Possible co debate, 1850! Is it 
not visited a = vin Jones has 
tecent years me | =; flees 
tarsay 9 at he accuses on 


have be 


It i 
S not " , 
Prof, Jones wo Clear,” continues 


century i after g quarter of a 
Ti vanced education, that 
Politis > shown in municipal 
of toman ave justified the ate 
sh ou from the Amer. 
ana Assuming for the 
foressor is right 





about the erasure of the romantic 
drama from our schools, it is not 
advanced education that is to 
blame, but rather the fact that 
there is not enough of it. Prof. 
Jones knows as well as I do that 
only a small minority of the Amer- 
ican people have obtained the ben- 
efits of an advanced education. 
The social historian has not 
“substituted conflicts of economic 
interests for dramatic events,” but 
has shown us that our glamorous 
personalities were the actors in 


these social dramas. It was a cause — 


that made a Washington, a Garri- 
son, a Webster and a Lincoln, and 
not vice versa. It is the why and 
the wherefore that our best social 
historians have made clear to teach- 
ers and students alike, with the 
result that plaster saints have taken 
on human form. Having exoner- 
ated our social historians, let us 
proceed with our examination of 
Prof. Jones’s views on the subject 
of patriotism. 

Prof. Jones claims that the dic- 
tator countries have something that 
democracy does not possess; name- 
ly, a glamorous mythology, com- 
posed of semi-divine leaders, swas- 
tika, Roman fasces, or sickle and 
hammer, Again the professor errs. 
It is not patriotic mythology that 
gives the fascist countries their 
strength. It is rather their ability 
to keep before their people aims 
and causes worth fighting for. It 
is not a divine Hitler the Germans 
are ready to die for, but for “jus- 
tice,” for a greater empire, for a 
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for a powerful 


lace in the sun, 
place + for Stalin the 


Germany. It is no 
Rasians are ready to die, but for 
greater opportunities for youth, for 
peace, for the industrialization © 
their fatherland. It is not for Mus- 
solini the Italians are ready to die, 
but for the “Revival of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Much perturbed by the prospect 
that “the vaunted conflict among 
ideologies threatens to be won by 
nations with the greatest belief in 
its own mythology,” Prof. Jones 
poses several questions: “If democ- 
racy should have to fight, will it 
be emotionally inspired by the 
sound historical fact that the Lin- 
coln administration is supposed to 
have favored the high tariff crowd?” 
It seems to me that the sarcasm is 
entirely out of place. The answer 
is simple. Whether in a dictator- 
ship or in a democracy, inspiration 
is the result of a desire for a better 


*READING IN MATHEMATICS 


In the last decade or so large 
numbers of pupils have come to 
the secondary schools ill-equipped 
to meet the reading problems in 
the various subjects. Teachers have 
not had to wait for published 
studies of reading test surveys to 
discover how serious was the prob- 





*An address delivered before a panel 
of a joint conference of the Mathe- 
matics Chairmen’s Association and the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
of New York City, at the Hotel Astor, 


March 11, 1939. 
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future and is not the result a 
backward glances. See with a 
admirable zeal and fervor the ato 
ple of the United States en 
into the First World Wart The 
inspiration was 4 cause worth d Hy 
for: “To make the world safe a 
democracy,” “ 
end war.” 


Peo. 


NTF 


“How revive patriotism without R 


chauvinism?” asks Prof, Jones, 
Again the answer is simple: Given 
a worthy cause, our modern Wash. 
ingtons, Garrisons and Lincolns 
will take the lead. Patriotism wil] _ 
then take care of itself. And those 


tered 4 


to fight the war oa 


ets; 
eu 
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deny t 


of us who have faith in the Amer- | 


ican people, are convinced that, 


when the time arrives, they will $- 


tise to the occasion and answer the — 
call of their leaders, as behooves — 


a free people. 
LEAH EPSTEIN. 


Girls Commercial High School. | ia | 


lem of reading disability. 
own pupils have presented i. 
with a great deal of evidenc a 
non-statistical nature W ich a 
cated serious reading bars E- 
However, the data gathere M 
scores of statistical studies r 

taken in different sections 


-ate 
tically that 1°? 


more emphaticat | 
efficiency was widespread ors 
There are, of arse ‘pid 
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unt for failure in various hi gh 


; ae subjects. But no one can 


hat limited reading ability is 
factor of considerable importance 
, retardation. It is not extrava- 
j t to say that in a considerable 
bit of high schools in the 
ie one pupil out of four 
te not know how to read suf- 
cently well to cope with his con- 
tent subjects. A survey undertaken 
a year ago in New York City 
brought home to us the alarming 
muth that approximately 30 per 
cnt of the incoming 8B pupils 
were found to be reading on ele- 
mentary school levels. Some of 
these pupils had reading achieve- 
ments adequate for work in 5A 


and 6A classes. It could hardly be 


_ expected that many of these poor 


s” 


aders would be able to survive 


scholastically beyond the first or 
second term. 


Aa meet this reading emergency, 
E a school division of our own 
ad of Education has launched 
‘hla of temedial reading for 
Sean Pupils. The aim of this 
IS to provide training in 


teadi ; 
Shis Pupils who have dem- 
bed i On One or two standard- 

Ng tests, that they possess 


ui = Measure of reading 
toom teachers of these 


1 À cular In 
tasses & use » terests 


. . 1 h . 
of Indivig the special 
Study ma ae Schoo] courses 


ing adjusted to the 








low level of these pupils’ abilities 
as well as interests. It is a long 
range program that the high school 
division is engaged upon. Un- 
doubtedly the program will be re- 
defined as new discoveries are 
made, Undoubtedly there will be 
shifts of emphasis from one type 
of instruction to another. Undoubt- 
edly there will be changes of pol- 
Icy, too. But in the main, I believe 
that the program of remedial read- 
ing which the high school division 
is pursuing will be carried out 
along lines related to the immedi- 
ate needs of the pupils and in a 
way which meets the different class- 
room situations. I think it will be 
a successful program too, because 
the teachers themselves, as well as 
the officials in the division, have 
become keenly aware of their re- 
sponsibilities in the matter and 
have shown an increasing interest 
in the problem. | 
I have no doubt that the news 
concerning the notoriously low 
reading ability of many pupils in 
the high schools has even traveled 
to the far reaches of that distant 
country where mathematics teach- 
ers dwell. In fact, I have no doubt 
that a number of you present here 
today have, on one occasion or an- 
Other, been instrumental in making 
English teachers aware of the fact 
that many pupils could not compre- 
hend simple arithmetical or mathe 
matical material. And I am like. 
wise sure that you have scolded 
these colleagues, in a purely pro- 
fessional way, of course, for their 
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failure to bring such pupils up to 
scratch. I do not believe, however, 
that you heaved a vast sigh of ae 
lief when you heard that the high 
school division was embarking 0n 
a program of remedial reading, 
which was to be conducted by 
members of the English staff. Many 
of you must have felt that the 
whole problem of poor reading 
could not be solved by one depart- 
ment. I am sure you will agree 
with me that, however successful 
the English teachers may prove to 
be in remedying or correcting the 
reading faults, improving the read- 
ing habits, and extending the read- 
ing interests of their pupils in Eng- 
lish, there is still a large field of 
endeavor in which the talents of 
mathematics teachers may profitably 
be employed. 

This is not to say that social 
studies teachers or those who 
preach the gospel of science are to 
be denied a golden opportunity. 
It is my feeling that they, too, 
should be given the same oppor- 
tunity to employ their talents in 
the direction of promoting effi- 
ciency in reading. I believe it is 
a serious mistake for subject teach- 
ers to regard the necessity for giv- 
ing instruction in reading as the 
responsibility of English teachers 
alone. The teachers of the various 
content subjects must assume the 
responsibility for improving the 
reading efficiency of pupils in their 
charge. Only when teachers of 
content subjects realize their re- 
sponsibility in this matter and be- 
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gin to employ suitable ther 
measures, will anyone be 
state confidently that the prob] 

of reading inability in Ney von 
City is being handled in a com ork 
hensive manner. pre. 


a peutic 


The battle must be fou 
all fronts. It is not enough for 
subject teachers to say that reading 
is a skill which must be sharpene d 
by the English instructor, It is not 
enough for subject teachers to la. 
ment that pupils coming from the 
elementary schools have not re- 
ceived adequate training in reading, 
Even if 8B pupils received ade. 
quate reading instruction, they 
would still not be in a position to 
meet the reading exigencies of 
their secondary school studies. The 
fact of the matter is that there are 
special reading skills peculiar to 
the various subjects. In addition 
to providing their pupils with the 
necessary content material, teachers 
of the various subjects are obliged 
to train their pupils in such a 
ing skills as are necessary 


tual materia 
comprehend the tex 
4 + at home. What 


studied in class O i 
after all, is the talk of = “ 
studies teacher if it is not 


„4 studies 
his pupils to read a social stue™ 
book with some degree aar A 
tence. What, after all, ! T 


of the mathematics teaches i 
not to train his pup é ably? 
mathematical material OP he £64 

re is well known that OM ci 
ing activities = the yasio® 
study differ not? 


ght on 


n 


able to 


g 0 . 


ats, Each subject possesses its 


| abl? Jual vocabulary, employs its 
ae r mbols and signs, and calls 


ng activities which have 
peculiar to itself. The 
y school subjects differ 
= derably in their textual pres- 
tation. In English, for example, 
p fnd that the subject matter is 
frequently presented in verse form 
ys well as Prose. Every variety of 
entence structure, every variety of 
phraseology is met with in the 
English course. Abstract terms are 
employed as well as concrete. Fre- 
quently words are used which have 
a double meaning. Frequently 
words are used which have no 
meaning at all. The didactic form 
of presentation is employed as well 
as the narrative. The dramatic form 
is mixed with the lyric. 

In the social studies, long narra- 
tive passages are interpolated be- 
tween paragraphs of a purely fac- 
tual nature. This narrative material 
iN social studies texts frequently 
seduces pupils from the purpose 
on the author had in including 
a to understand the central 

d tee the assignment. Or we 
Studies T rhe in the social 

ith hitia r ssa freighted 

acts. Then apain 

„aad readin materi 8 r 
Singular in ae aterial which is 

at it a dvanes Several respects— 
Ces Contr 


purpose? 


iew, or it trasting points 
"sults - 1 explains Causes and 


` ’ @ a ` 
i richly Vetage social studies text 
ed with conceptual 





terms, 


tt bewilders the reader with 
references to 


economics, art, and 
science. Frequently a single sen- 
tence transports him from one era 
to another. The harassed reader, 
whose reading equipment is geared 
for work with frothy narrative ma- 
terial, may even be required to 
follow the author’s presentation of 
a thought through many pages. 
There are so many varieties of 
thought presentation in the social 
studies that it is small wonder that 
the pupils are unable to cope ade- 
quately with the problems in- 
volved. Surely it is not asking too 
much to require the social studies 
teacher to give his pupils training 
in the various skills which will 
enable them to meet the different 
reading situations in their books. 
The same applies, of course, to the 
science subjects, and I must say 
the same applies, perhaps with less 
force, to the subject in which most 
of you are interested. The lan- 
guage of mathematics material is 
peculiar in many respects. Ideas 
are presented in a minimum of 
words, which are highly denota- 
tive in character. These ideas are 
frequently conveyed through sym- 
bols. Compactness distinguishes the 
language of mathematics from that 
of other studies. As a result, the 
reader must apply himself to math- 
ematical reading with a degree of 
intensiveness not needed in the 
other subjects. 

Educators are agreed that pupils 
will read and comprehend and 
enjoy material which has a high 
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intrinsic interest. In English, as you 
all know, we have had to revise 
considerably our notions about the 
types of reading to be placed in 
the hands of our pupils. English 
teachers have begun to recognize 
that Shakespeare and Milton need 
not necessarily be included in the 
English course of study for non- 
academic - minded pupils. Stories 
about modern heroes and deeds in 
science and discovery now hold a 
considerable portion, if not the 
center, of the stage in many Eng- 
lish classrooms. I am not here this 
morning to argue that mathematics 
teachers, too, should revise their 
notions about providing a new type 
of content material which is educa- 
tionally more significant than the 
content material of the past. I am 
not here to argue this point because 
I believe that mathematics teachers 
are well aware of the fact that 
their subject must be and has been 
made dynamic. Gone are the days, 
I believe, when mathematics teach- 
ers concerned themselves solely 
with the formal aspects of their 
subject. Gone are the days when 
pupils were required to engage in 
such activities as memorizing for- 
mal definitions and doing manipu- 
lative acrobatics with numbers. 
More stress, I believe, is being 
placed in the school room of today 
on the mathematical activities in- 
volved in reflective thinking, such 
as seeing relationships, forming 
generalizations, and applying prin- 
ciples to concrete life situations. 
The significance of mathematics 
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and its relation to life are tauph 
by introducing problems wh; ae t 
challenging and real to Pupils 
not entirely so, at least more ss 
than they were even ten Years ago 
Progress has been made in recent 
years by eliminating esoteric Ptoc. 
esses as cube root by formula, tadi. 
cals, and involved brackets, and 
by replacing them with Materials 
which are more life-like in charac. 
ter, if only on the surface. More 
unifying courses in mathematics are 
appearing and the more practical 
aspects of geometry and algebra 
are receiving their proper empha. 
sis. In fact, more and more, mathe. 
matics is becoming a truly mean- 
ingful subject. Its computational 
aspects, important though they be, 
are no longer being stressed at the 
expense of more important phases. 
Aspects of mathematics have be- 
come more and more important. 
Mathematics today, in many schools, 
is being taught as a subject which 
has for its purpose the imparting 
of numerous understandings neces: 
sary for dealing intelligently with 
concrete problems of life. More 
nti- 
and more the thousands of quaf 
; è . ‘1 life ate being 
tative situations 1n ppi 
exploited, and properly 50, More 
struction in mathematics. sale 
and more mathematics teacher 
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to make more muscular 
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sparing and presenting new 
of ¢ material which will help 
ype pi muscular the students’ 
pike r fundamentals. Mathemat- 
í, eachers have perhaps not been 
ingenious in this direction as 
woe might expect of persons of 
wwen nimbleness with numbers 
nd dexterity in manipulating 
hem. I do not believe that mathe- 
mutics teachers have exhausted their 
apacity to produce exercises and 
materials which are arrestingly in- 
teresting and truly meaningful. We 
sill find problems of this kind in 
text books: “In ten years John will 
be half as old as his father; in 
twenty he will be 3/5 as old as 
his father now is. How old is 
his father?” Such a problem, as 
Thorndike has pointed out, would 
xur only in the remote contin- 
stacy that someone, presumably a 
mathematics instructor, who knew 
at John was ten and his father 
a in out these future age 
P ih n Orgot the original ages 
Nand his father but 
ed what th » Dut remem- 
~ the future ratios w 

a E Still find a fracti ji 

; A Wantity Jess R defined 
Ue ey than a unit, or 


Pressed 
bep €r of ali u tire sum of a 
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idii, King of the classical 
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various times you yourselves have 
made it. I am aware of the fact 
that many mathematics teachers 
themselves are disturbed by the 
Opaqueness which marks so much 
text-book material. I submit, how- 
ever, that if one aim of mathemat- 
ics is to inculcate straight thinking, 
text-books should at least not be 
characterized by crooked writing. 
I refer to scores of words and 
expressions which have been in 
common usage for years, and the 
continued use of which text-book 
editors, and perhaps teachers have 
never questioned. Experience with 
poor readers, however, has taught 
us that in many mathematics text- 
books, an expressional style is em- 
ployed which serves an an obstacle 
to pupils’ understanding. This lan- 
guage barrier has no connection at 
all with the various computational 
processes. Informal tests given to 
these retarded readers tell us that 
the students are confused when 
they come upon expressions such 
as the following: 

The former 

The latter 

Diminished by 

Combined capacity 

Prime factor 

Exceeds 

Ascending order 

Corresponding 

Respectively 

Successively 

Accumulative 

Units 

Consequently 

Simultaneous 
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and others of the same family. 
Pupils likewise reveal confusion 
when they are asked to deal with 
problems which are phrased in that 
strange patois which has come to 
be habitual with writers of mathe- 


matics text-books. I offer a few 


examples: 
1. A number increased by 10% 


of itself equals ———-. 

2. The square of the difference of 
two numbers is equal to the 
square of the first number, 
minus twice the product of the 
two numbers, plus the square 
of the second number. 

3. To factor an expression means 
to find one or more expressions 
whose product is equal to the 
given expression. 

4, The base of an isosceles tri- 
angle is extended in both di- 
rections. 

5. If one side of a triangle is ex- 
tended, the exterior angle thus 
formed is equal to the sum of 
the two remote exterior angles. 

6. Three more than twice as many. 

7. Six less than three times as 
many. 

In view of the fact that the con- 
tent of mathematics is so closely 
married to the language which 
conveys the thought, mathematics 
teachers have a special obligation 
to train their pupils to do the in- 
tensive type of reading required in 
the pursuit of their subject. It 
seems to me that the ability to 
interpret mathematical material is 
not only a worth-while objective 
of the teaching of mathematics but 
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is a veritable sine gua non 


because instructors of mathemati 
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are perhaps too preoccupied wit 


attach 


subject matter that they 

hardly any importance to it 
gual phase? Is it perhaps þ 
so much of mathematics is 
up of symbols which are Non-ve 
bal in character that mathematic 
teachers have depreciated the E 
portance of the language element? 
The fact remains that you cann 
divorce the problem of mathemati- 
cal ideas and concepts from the 
verbal presentation of these cop. 
cepts. It is only fairt to ask that 
the verbal material in mathematics 
be cast in a form which mirrors 


S lin. 
Ccause 
Made 


the exact thought of the writer, — 


and takes into regard the major 
comprehension disabilities of poor 
readers. 

If reading efficiency in mathe- 
matics is to be promoted, text- 
books must be prepared by persons 
who are not only competent in the 
field but who are aware of general 
and specific reading deficiencies k 
secondary school pupils. ae 
must be presented with an T 
making them as clear as pos% 
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anii cliches which appear in 
and these expressions 
e carefully appraised for 
| ability tO convey what they 
elt nded to convey. I do not 
ye int to say that if this were 
ak doné, text-books would 
p i would contain a mini- 
aan expressional terms acting 
; nderstanding. 


deterrents tO U 
go only must text-books be pub- 


; : ing ma- 
ished in which a wi im 
retial is SO presente at 1 
san aid rather than an obstacle 
to the pupil, but mathematics 1n- 
¢ructors must and can do some- 
thing about the problem also. It 
sems to me that retardation in 
mathematics would be greatly re- 
dued if comprehensive studies 
were made by a large number of 
departments in the city, for the 
purpose of analyzing the reading 
tivities required for successful 
tudy in mathematics. One well- 
known study which has been made 
p unfortunately based on so few 

Ss that the results may hardly 
Said to carry conviction. I am 
tefetting to 
Jats ago b a study made several 
He a i Paea M. McCallister. 
analysi 
ing activities ¢ me n f the read- 
classes in e ngaged in by several 
Matica] Wor Course of their math- 
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If the asscenen of first assist- 


ants in mathematics, and the asso- 
ciation of high school teachers of 
mathematics, would collaborate on 
a similar study based on a large 
number of cases; and on a study 
of reading faults other than mere 
carelessness, I believe that the find- 
ings resulting from this research 
activity would go a long way to- 


wards reducing retardation in math- 


ematics. It is only through a pains- 
taking and detailed analysis of 
reading difficulties as distinguished 
from mathematics difficulties that 
the actual needs of pupils may be 
ascertained. Just as English teach- 
ers are beginning to isolate the 
types of words and sentences which 
tend to confuse students, so should 
mathematics teachers undertake to 
describe the incidence of error for 
the various reading skills in mathe- 
matics. The formulation of such a 
list would not only permit mathe- 
matics teachers to place a finger on 
pupil weaknesses in reading, but 
would enable the teachers to em- 
ploy remedial procedures in antici- 
pation of pupil failure, rather than 
corrective procedures following it. 
All teachers including those of 
mathematics employ corrective 
methods, but remedial methods 
which anticipate and prevent pupil 
errors are more effective. 

My plea, therefore, is for a sys- 
tematic diagnosis of the reading 
causes of failure in mathematics. 
Let us not go to other studies 
made in other schools and cities 
with a population which is differ- 
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ent from ours. Let us do the job 
as something which has not pd 
attempted before. Let us y3 i 
no preconceptions. But if the y 
is to be done, it must be wit 
recognition on the part of mathe- 

. f the study 
matics teachers that 1 À 
reveals that a great deal of failure 
in mathematics is due to faulty 
reading habits, then mathematics 
teachers themselves must give seti- 
ous attention to the reading wants 
of their pupils. . 

As a step in the direction of 
undertaking this study, I should 
like to suggest the following: On 
your next departmental examina- 
tion, whether it be in algebra or 
geometry, include a question or 
two which requires the pupils to 
do intensive reading of methemati- 
cal material. These reading ques- 
tions should not call upon them 
to demonstrate any computational 
skill whatsoever. Select reading 
material which has a number of 
conceptual terms and perhaps even 
some of the cliches which I have 
mentioned. Require the pupils to 
answer pointed questions which 
will test their skill in comprehen- 
sion. Just as the English regents 
examination each term requires the 
pupils to interpret a passage which 
presumably they have never seen 
before, so should the regents ex- 
amination in mathematics, and your 
own departmental tests, do like- 
wise. I happen to know that one 
member of your association has 
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been doing work of this kin 
a great many years. I am ref 
to the chairman of this Panel, M 

Joseph B. Orleans, of the Ga : È 
Washington High School, I ne 
lieve public recognition js dive an 
for his pioneer efforts in this feld 
and I hope the day wil] soon min 
when he will find it possible F 
present his findings before you y 
a group. 


d for 
tring 


Adapting a reading passage for 
purposes of interpretation jg only 
one of many devices which m, 
profitably be employed by mathe. 
matics teachers. The employment 
of devices of this character indi- 
cates good teaching. Good teach- 
ing, among other things, antici- 
pates poor pupil response and is 
geared not only to remedy but to 
prevent it. There is nothing esot- 
eric about remedial or preventive 
teaching. The term seems to 
frighten most people who have the 
impression that remedial teaching 
calls for new equipment and new 
techniques. I should like to PA 
that misconception once and tor 


all time, and I am grateful to yO". 


for the opportunity which FE 
given me this morning to ae 
and to suggest briefly how T 
dial work in reading p e 
dertaken in the field © 
matics. 
WILL Scan” 
Director, Remedia 
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5 THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES IN NEW YORK CITY DESIRABLE? 


We, in the East, with our smug 
belief tn the intellectual leadership 


of the North Atlantic seaboard, 
0 


pave let the “barbarians” of Texas 
snd California steal a match. In 
each of those states, junior colleges 
have been established by the score, 
and since the World War enroll- 
ment has increased to a prodigious 
extent, Surely, such a steady 
growth must have some sound 
foundations, and must be indica- 
tive of vital needs. 

The vastness of New York 
City’s educational system precludes 
any daring pioneering, and the 
Board of Education was not to be 
censured for its inaction while the 
junior college was yet an untried 
institution. Now it is only extra- 
ordinary indifference to contem- 
porary needs which has deprived 
80 Many city hi 
y Fi mi inr graduates 
A opportuni- 
Spy po a my 
Obligation l- est that our city’s 
sion of seco lan with the provi- 
ities, ( ndary educational facil- 


- F our present purpose it 
e edles to dispute this hi hl 
Mstionable vi S highly 


ttunate fa “WP oint.) The un- 
Schools 'S that our high 


0 
dents seconda, complete our stu- 
WE tem we 2 Cducation; if by 


ea 
n, among other 


things, the equipment of our stu- 
dents with a knowledge of our 
basic cultural tradition which will 
enable them to understand intelli- 
gently the complexities of present 
day society. Such a level of attain- 
ment is much more likely to be 
achieved after the fourteenth year 
of education, when the average 
college junior is permitted to con- 
centrate his work about a particu- 
lar specialization group. Few will 
dispute that secondary education of 
this kind is not available to all 
who desire it and are capable of 
profiting from it. That one man 
should be ignorant who has the 
capacity for knowledge, Carlyle 
called a tragedy. Unfortunately, 
even in our “megalopolis,” there 
are many such tragedies. 


The junior college movement is 
original chiefly in the sense that it 
recognizes the fact that more time 
is necessary to accomplish the 
avowed aims of any enlightened 
program of secondary education. 
According to Koos! they are to 
provide the following: 


1. College preparation 
In the case of the junior col- 
lege this would mean prep- 
aration for the junior year 


*Koos, L. V., The Junior College 
Movement, 
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į- 
where work of true colleg 
ate character commences. 


2. A more natural terminal func- 
tion. 

3. A program of semi-profession® 
training where desired. A 
a student approaches his 
twenty-first year his mind is 
more likely to be made up, 
and his desire to equip him- 
self for financial independ- 
ence will, in the majority of 
cases, be very strong. Two 
people are absorbed in the 
semi-professions for one in 
the professions. 


4. The popularization of higher 
education 

The unft will find an honor- 
able stopping place at the 
end of the junior college, 
while many who are unques- 
tionably college material will 
decide to continue for the 
remaining two years for the 
baccalaureate degree. 


5. The extension of home influ- 
ences during immaturity 


After graduation from high 
school many students are un- 
fit to make the radical ad- 
justment from home to dor- 
mitory life. The two years 
of added maturity can often 
make the difference between 
a successful and disastrous 
collegiate career, 


6. To foster the inevitable reor- 


ganization of our secondary 
educational system 
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Some yeats ago a 
president pointed out eet 
there was no logical rena 
for our arbitrary 8-4.4 sina 
In attacking the terminatio, 
of our secondary Schools i 
the end of the twelfth year 
he pointed out that we did 
this because the Seventeenth 
century founders of Hatvarg 
did so; our colonial forbears 
followed the medievaj prac- 
tice of the English at Ox. 
ford and Cambridge: the 
English derived their educa- 
tional divisions from the 
medieval French, who in 
turn had borrowed it from 
the ancient university at 
Bologna. 

Will it prove too horrible a 
revolution to revise this ar- 
chaic system? 


The public duty of preparing 
youths for life has been simit 
For the increasing complexity 0 
city life, future citizens require ê 

diustment. Many 
more careful adjustm a 
young men and women pushe a 
of educational institutions a ie 
r 
not want them into 4 bg k 
does not need them are ae 
become menaces to — sige 
well as to society. It 1s OY 
tion to provide for them. k 1 
f 

The day sessions of a sdate 
free city colleges can "ie resent 
only 16,000 students. s about 
high school pores establish’ 

Without the k 
265,000. out alege 
ment of free Jum! 








4 of those who cannot afford 


deo", nstitutions and could not 


ware highly selective city col- 


iş insoluble. 

lege e can be little doubt that 
og e ranks of the New York 
nd daty school teachers an ex- 
~ junior college personnel 
‘i be supplied, and as a result 
A severe teacher unemployment 
problem would be alleviated. 


Public junior colleges are not 
entirely new to the metropolitan 
wea, Under the supervision of 
City College several W.P.A. junior 
colleges were established.t The 
one which was started at Garden 
City in 1933 charged three dollars 
per course. In the three years of 
its existence, seventeen hundred 
young people received college cred- 
ts. Since the average student’s 
family income was $1,845 per 
year, it is not likely that many of 
them could undertake the financial 
a of a four year course in 
i al ie ey When they 
line i ee the prospect of 
Islanders a a 1 college, Long 
a bitter. and 


Weel fight for its retention. 
lso had two 


e 
y n aester County a 


p 


Whose ik rik college centers 
traped, Se was an educational 


p nected with them. 
thr ii > in Chicago established 
Medij] Ei colleges—W right 
iting S South Side, Thes 
TA Were, established for 
r Collen atior ie, “Count 


yY Seek 
4, 1936 1n New York Wier, 


two a E. society’s obliga- 


tion to unemployed youth; and 
second, youth’s obligation to so- 
ciety. The city of Chicago seemed 
to have learned some valuable les- 


sons after its notorious reputation 
of the 1920's. 


The plan’s cost will probably be 
the chief objection to the city’s 
adoption of the junior college. 
Educators may feel that an increase 
in the budget of the secondary 
schools (the junior college is in- 
cluded here) will mean a necessary 
curtailment of funds for elemen- 
tary education. It is false economy 
for the richest city in the world 
not to prevent a huge rise in the 
appalling number of helpless, be- 
wildered, and destitute citizens. 


II 

This writer is most familiar with 
East Harlem, one of the many 
underprivileged communities in the 
United States. It might be well 
to study the probable effect of 
the establishment of a junior col- 
lege here so that a more concrete 
idea of the potential advantages 
for the entire city might be gained. 

It is doubtful that any com- 
munity of 230,000 can show such 
a wide variety of ethnic groups. 
They are as follows: 


Ethnic Group Estimated No. 
Italian a 79,650 
Irish an 18,600 
CGE. aa 11,450 
Jewish ssu. 28,850 


Slavic, Russian, Polish, Etc. 3,800 
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Magyar ..-.----sssscsessenensnsee® 
Scandinavian..." ai 
British secccccaccconesonncsscess=e* gt 
Greeks ause apii 1, 
Latin American and m 
Spanish ....-v----seeee-r a 
Puerto Rican --.------------+= 14, 
Native White of Native 
Parentage «-------see-2777" 15,207 
Negro Ea 29,422 
Orientals ......----c--e--ee-e0°*" 571 
All Others «..-.-----+--++-e-20" 14,350 


NS 


Total Population ........ 233,4001 


Since the bulk of the population 
is almost destitute and their hous- 
_ ing conditions are far below stand- 
ard, there is rather a high per- 
centage of criminality, Among 
foreign groups who have had an 
insufficient opportunity to make a 
full adjustment to a new society, 
a high rate of delinquency can be 
expected. The many social agen- 
cies, public and private, are under- 
staffed and unable, despite great 
efforts on the part of many of the 
personnel, to cope with the tre- 
mendous demands made upon 
them. School buildings are anti- 
quated, most of them antedating 
1890; libraries which should have 
a circulation of 1,000,000 books 


a year manage to lend 42,000 
volumes. 


This very rough outline of some 
of the needs of East Harlem is 
necessary in order to ascertain of 





* Figures obtained from a survey con- 
ducted by W.P.A. staff members at the 
Benjamin Franklin High School. 
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what benefit a junior college mi 
prove there. The keynote of 
East Harlem Junior College sho 
he community leadership, It shou! d 
be similar in nature to that aoe 
carried on by Dr. Leonard Covell 
and his faculty at the Benjamin 


ght 
an 
uld 


Franklin High School, who under. 


take to codperate with other com- 
munity leaders. At the proposed 
junior college it is hoped that the 


- students will have attained a suff. 


cient level of maturity to take an 
important part in community work, 
The students in the community 
know East Harlem best; it is from 
them that the most effective and 
inspiring leadership must come, so 
that their district will no longer 
be a “blot on Father Knickerbock- 
er's ’scutcheon.”’ 

The junior college seems to be 
a more logical place to carry on 
adult education programs than the 


elementary or the high school. This 


is another opportunity for this 
institution. 

The junior college has he 
portunity to aid in creating E, i 
desirable citizens not only p. 
of its effect upon its OWn er. 
but because of the effect 0 
students upon the common 1 i 

Many a student who am iS 
continue his education un si 
present system would then 
to do so. Boys whos peen U 
for generations may a 
skilled laborers WOY"; al, i not 
enter the semi-profess! , 

rofessional, ranks. s garlen 

The faculty of tHe 









. pio 
pu” 
4 pun! 


College would be one with 
l j ste knowledge of the com- 
= roblems, and would 
fore be far better equipped 
elligently and sympathetic- 
ding the students than 
cked professors of New 
England or Western universities. 
A junior college in this com- 
qunity could become a cultural 
enter which should attempt to 
eradicate the feeling of inferiority 
mtural to many Europeans in this 
country. A genuine sympathy and 
understanding of the various cul- 
wres represented in the commu- 
nity which have enriched America 
could be substituted. 


III 


Even the most enthusiastic be- 
lievers in the efficacy of the junior 
ollege as an educational institu- 
ton do not favor their indiscrimi- 
wte founding. Criteria for the 
Stblishment of the junior college 
x = carefully devised, The 
Fk rough study of this par- 


pere 
for jnt 


Problem has bee 
n ma 
L John Allen 1 de by 
et us exam} ¢ 
KE wheth ‘mine these criteria to 


he Junior ra the establishment of 
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junior colleges in the metro- 
politan area indicate what 
New York public sentiment 
concerning this question is 
likely to be. 
3. Real Student Need 
More than one per cent of 
the half million high school 
students in New York State 
are postgraduates despite lack 
of encouragement and lack 
of proper educational provi- 
sions? | 
4. Ability to Support 
Certainly the city of Chicago 
(not to mention cities of less 
substantial resources) is no 
better able to care for this 
burden than our own city. 
5. Number of High School Grad- 
uates per Year 
Our secondary school system 
is probably the largest in 
the world. 

Junior colleges are more neces- 
sary than city colleges which have 
Sprung up in our four largest bor- 
oughs. The intellectually and finan- 
cially elite do not need the helping 
hand of our city fathers: it is to 
the less privileged financially, men- 
tally, and Spiritually that the city 
should act as a good Samaritan, 
so that it in turn can reap the 
benefits of a well-adjusted society, 

LEE R. LOMBARD., 
Benj. Franklin H, S. 
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2 
Jacobsen, E. W., Educati 
Seb hae: aes or Pe LA 
ents i n ET; é 
ers Collece Cont. High Schools, Teach. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ECONOMICS 


The preparation of this bibliog- 
raphy arose from a project under- 
taken by the Association of Teach- 
ers of Social Studies and its affli- 
ated organizations including the 
Economics Section. 


The bibliography that follows 
represents an attempt to choose a 
list of economics books which 
would solve the needs of teachers 
and students. Every effort was 
made to select books that would 
be of value over a long period of 
time rather than those of current 
interest. The principal purpose, 
however, was to provide a basic 
bibliography for the high school 
library. 

The criteria established necessi- 
tated the listing of books which 
were not necessarily the most wide- 
ly known in the field. At the same 
time, many well known books had 
to be omitted. The committee de- 
cided that a separate bibliography 
for economic geography would 
make possible more careful selec- 
tion and organization. This will 
follow later. 


The committee hopes this list 
will represent a selective bibliog- 
raphy. Within each field, an effort 
to achieve a balance was made. 
Along with the authoritative and 
scholarly works, the simple, inter- 
esting books of popular character 
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were included because of thei; ap. 
peal to the student. In Sat 
instances, the standard disse) 
books were listed though difficult 
and uninteresting to read because 
of their preeminence among eco. 
nomists and their value as refer. 
ence material. For further balance, 
the committee, wherever Possible, 
listed books representing different 
points of view on controversial 
topics, emanating from the right, 
from the center, and from the 
left. 


Omissions represented the most 
difficult task. Many well known 
books were drawn out of the list 
to avoid too many of one kind in 
each topic or duplication in point 
of view or information. Where it 
was felt that the book, although 
of tremendous significance to schol- 
ars, was too technical or specialized 
for the teacher in lesson prepare: 
tion and the same information Wz 
more adequately covered Eseti s 
for the purposes of the high ke 
student, the book was omittes 


t 
The topics selected og 
those usually important 19 the hig? 
eral economics courses A an 
schools, To facilitate te i 
this bibliography ÞY r ty af 
students, the relative (a) sep 
the book is indicated T may H 
resenting those books ¢ 





ap aha 


th profit by the average 
wt (2) representing those 


$ jude at would be of value only 


superior student; (3) those 
to 


‘ould be used by the teacher 
iia exceptional student. 
an 


e committee hopes that this 


, will be useful to teachers of 
ae and to teachers of So- 
q cal Studies. 


MINNA K. BARNETT 
CHARLES COGEN 
James F. CORBETT 


REFERENCE WORKS 

Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 15 volumes. Mac- 
millan. $7.50 each. 1930. 1935. 
. Report of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social 
Trends. Recent Social Trends 
in the United States. 1568 


pages. McGraw-Hill. $6.00. 
1934, , 


o 


Laed 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


| 2 Allen, Frederick L. The Lords 


of Creation. 483 
$3.00. 1935, 


- B 
font Harry E. An Economic 
y Of the Western W orld. 
ages, 
$550. tosy Harcourt Brace. 


Beard 
i > Charles A. and Mary. 


pages. Harper. 
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tion Rise of American Civiliza- 
ton - Taa on edi- 
me The House of 
olan, $1.00, tong orosset & 
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- Faulkne 






2 EL U. American Eco- 
nomic History. 816 pages. Re- 
vised edition. Harper. $3.50. 
1935. 


. Flynn, John T. God’s Gold. 


520 pages. Harcourt Brace. 
$1.69. 1936. 


The Story of Rockefeller and 
his Times. 


. Forbes, B. C. Men who Are 
| Making America. 500 pages. 


Forbes. $3.00. 1926. 


. Hobson, John A. Evolution of 


Modern Capitalism. 526 pages. 
Scribners. Revised edition. 
$2.50. 1926. 


A Study of Machine Produc- 
tion. 


. Josephson, Matthew. The Rob- 


ber Barons. 474 pages. Har- 
court Brace. $1.49. 1934. 

The Great American Capital- 
ists. 


- Knight, Melvin M., Barnes, 


H. E., and Flugel, F. Economic 
History of Europe. 813 pages. 
Houghton-Mifflin. $4.50. 1928. 


- Lundberg, Ferdinand. Amer- 


ica’s Sixty Families. 544 pages. 
Vanguard. $3.75. 1937. 


- Mills, Frederick C. Economic 


Tendencies in the United 
States. 581 pages. National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 1937. 1936. 
Aspects of pre-war and post- 
war changes. With an introduc- 
tion by the Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changes. 
Myers, Gustavus. The History 
of the Great American For- 
tunes. 732 pages. Revised edi- 
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tion. Modem Li 

1936. : 

Nussbaum, Frederick L. His- 

tory of the Economic ry 

tions of Modern i ee 
s. $3.50. 1933. 

p" Acer to Der Mod- 

erne Kapitalismus of Werner 

Sombart. . 

1. O'Connor, Harvey. Mellon's 
Millions. The Biography of a 
Fortune. 443 pages. Day. $1.00. 
1933. 

2. Ogg, Frederick A. & Sharp, 
W. R. Economic Development 
of Modern Europe. 861 pages. 
Revised edition. Macmillan. 
$4.00. 1926. 

2. Shultz, William J. & Caine, 
M. R. Financial Development 
of the United States. 757 
pages. Prentice-Hall. $5.00. 
1937. 

2. Shannon, Frederick A. An Eco- 
nomic History of the People 
of the United States. 942 
pages. Macmillan. $3.75. 1934. 

2. Taussig, Frank W. & Joslyn, 
C. S. American Business Lead- 


pa 


ers. 319 pages. Macmillan.. 


$3.75. 1932. 


A statistical study in social 
origins and social stratification. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMICS 


2. Dorfman, Joseph. Thorstein 
Veblen and His America. 556 
pages. Viking. $3.75. 1934. 

2. Ferguson, John M. Landmarks 
of Economic Thought. 295 
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3, Gide, Charles & Rist, 


3. Haney, L. H. Histo 


3. Homan, Paul T, Contr, 


pages. Longmans, Green 
1938. a $2, 


Ch 
History of Economic D atles, 


OCtrin, 
From the Time of the : me 
crats to the Present Day, Her, 
$3.60. 1915. 


"J OF Eco. 
nomic Thought. 3rd ae 


827 pages. Macmillan. $3.60. 4 


1936. 


Economic Thought. 475 
Harper. $2.50. 1928, 


C. Mitchell, Present Impasse. 


2. Laidler, Harry W. A History 
of Socialist Thought. 113 — 
pages. Crowell. $3.50. Revised 


edition 1933. 


3, Peck, Harvey W. Economic 4 
Thought and Its Institutional — 
Background. 379 pages. Fatrat, 


Rinehart. $3. 1935. 


3. Scott, William A. Develop | 
ment of Economics. 540 page R 


Appleton-Century. $4. 1933. 


3. Tugwell, Rexford G. (ed) i 


nomics: A Seg 


a 
of Essays Contributed igs 
Group of Outstanding 


‘can Economists of the Yo 


4, 
School. Knopf. $5. 192 


Trend of Eco 


CLASSICAL WORKS Dis 


he 
3. Clark, John Bates: a sheott 
tribution of W ie ga profits: 
of Wages, Intere 


| us pages: M 


i pavenpott, 


porary : 
Pages, — 


“4 
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acmillan. $3.75. 


1897: Herbert Joseph. 
nomics of Enterprise. Mac- 
Eco $3.25. 1913. 


re Henry. Progress = 
j poverty. Harcourt, Brace. 1924. 
$1.50. 1879. 
single Tax Theory. — 
Marshall, Alfred. Principles of 
i genomics. Macmillan. 8th edi- 


‘on, 1920. $6. 1890. 
3 yim Kail & Engels, Frederick. 
` pyentials of Marx: the Com- 


munist Manifesto; Wage-labor 


Contents: John Bates Clark f and Capital; Value, Price and 
Thorstein Veblen, Alfred Mar _ 


shall, John A. Hobson, Wesley 


Proft, and Other Selections: 
with introduction and notes by 
Algernon Lee, 185 pages. Rand 
Book Store. $.75. 

4, Mill, John Stuart. Principles 
of Political Economy. Sth edi- 
tion, 1896. Appleton Century. 
$6. 1848. 

l Mitchell, Wesley C. What 
Veblen Taught. 503 pages. 
Viking. $3. 1936, 

Selected Readings. 

i Ta David. Principles of 

Ottica] Economy and Taxa- 


2 : 118. $1.25, 1817. 
mith, Adam, Wealth of Na- 


tions, 9 
brary be Pages. Modern Li- 


nts. $1.10. 1 a 
i ; tion, 1776, 257 edi 


: AUSsig. 7 

‘nomics 

es 

2 Tar. 

Socieyy leo © The Acquisitive 

Brace, $1.4 ae Harcourt, 
“ae 1920. 


W. Principles of 
Td revision, 2 vol- 





COLLEGE TEX S 
l. Atkins, Willard E. & Others. 





Economic Behavior. 520 pages. 
Houghton-Mifflin. $8.50. 1931. 

An institutional approach by 
members of the Department of 
Economics, New York Univer- 
sity. Economics is approached 
not as a body of laws nor as 
an abstract science, but as a 
process of behavior. 


. Bye, Raymond T. & Hewett, 


William W. Applied Economics. 
693 pages. Crofts. $3.75. 1934. 

Application of economic prin- 
ciples to economic life. 


. Edie, Lionel D. Economics: 


Principles & Problems. 859 
pages. Revised. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $5.00. 1932. 


. Ely, Richard T. & Others. 


Outlines of Economics. 1064 
pages. Revised edition. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 1937. 


. Fairchild, Fred R., Furniss, 


Edgar S., Buck, Norman S. 
Elementary Economics. 685 
pages. 2 volumes, 3rd edition. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 1936. 
Gemmill, Paul F. Fundamen- 
tals of Economics. 608 pages. 
Revised edition. Harper. $3.00. 
1933 


. Mitchell, Broadus. General 


Economics. 772 pages. Holt. 
$3.00. 1937. 

Revised and enlarged edition 
of A Preface to Economics, 


. Patterson, Samuel H. and 


Scholz, K. W. Economic Prob- 
lems of Modern Life. 813 
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pages. Revised edition. Mc- 


Graw-Hill. $4.00. 1937. 

2. Slichter, Sumner H. Modern 
Economic Society. 909 pages: 
Henry Holt. $5.00. 1931. 

3. Spahr, Walter E. and Others. 
Economic Principles and Prob- 
lems. 732 pages. Farrar, Rine- 
hart. 3rd edition; two volumes. 
$2.50. 1936. l 

2. Taylor, Horace & Associates. 
Contemporary Problems in the 
United States. Harcourt-Brace. 
$2.75 each. Two volumes pub- 
lished yearly since 1932. 


THE CONSUMER 

2. Bye, Raymond T. & Blodgett, 
R. H. Getting and Earning. A 
Study of Inequality. 274 pages. 
Crofts. $1.75. 1937. 


1. Chase, Stuart & Schlink, F. J. 


Your Moneys Worth. A Study 
in the Waste of the Consumer's 
Dollar. 285 pages. Macmillan. 
$1.00. 1931. 


2. Childs, Marquis W. Sweden, 


the Middle Way. 171 pages. 
Yale University Press. $2.50. 
1936. 

A description of a “coöper- 
ative” economic system; claims 
great success. 

- Fowler, Bertram B. Consumer 
Coõperation in America. De- 
mocracy's Way Out. 305 pages. 
Vanguard. $2.00. 1936. 

- Goslin, Ryllis A. & Goslin, 
O. P. Rich Man, Poor Man. 
Pictures of a Paradox. 85 
Pages. Harper. $1.00. 1935, 

- Hoyt, Elizabeth C. C onsum p- 


. Kallen, Horace M, T} 


. Kallet, Arthur, Counte 


. Kallet, Arthur and Sch 


. Lynd, Robert S. and 


. Rorty, James. 
. Schlink, F. J. Eat, 


š Wyand, Char 


tion in our Society, 420 


McGraw-Hill. $3.99, Pages, 


1938, 


e ` 
and Rise of the Consp e e 
Philosophy of Consume, r, 


operation. 484 pages, ; 
ton-Century. $2.75 s 193 Apple. 
rjeit, 

pages. Vanguard. Ea 95 
link, F, 


J. 100,000,000 Gries Pigs 


Dangers in Everyday Foods 
Drugs and Cosmetics. 312 
pages. Vanguard. $2.00. 1933, 
elen. 
Middletown. A Study in Amer. 
ican Culture. 560 pages. Har. 
court-Brace. $1.89. 1937, 


. Lynd, Robert S and Helen. 


Middletown in Transition. A 
study in Cultural Conflicts, 


Harcourt - Brace. 604 pages. 


$5.00. 1937. 


. Mathews, Joseph B. Guinea 


Pigs No More. 311 pages. 
McLeod. $2.00. 


. Phillips, Mary C. Skin Deep: 


The Truth About Beauty Aids 
Safe and Harmful. 254 page 
Vanguard. $2.00. 1934. 


. Reid, Margaret G. Consumer 


and the Market. 584 pag 
. 1938. 
Crofts. $3.75 a nA 
S. 
Voice—Advertising. 394 Pag 
Day. $3.00. 1934. 


Be Wary. 322 page 


35. 
Dunlap. 2 r1 Economics 


565 P8” 


of C onsum ption. 937. 


Macmillan. $3.50. 1 


sor 
; a c To 





uis., Dynamite. A 
f£ Class Violence in 


0 
Sic 495 pages. Revised 
cn Viking. $1.79. 1937. 
e 


; ‘ard E. and Lass- 

d on Labor Attitudes 
P voblems. 520 pages. Pren- 
. a Hall. $5.00. 1924. 
ue Mary R. A Short His- 

1. Beard, ty : Labor 

ry of the American La 
oe 206 pages. Revised 
edition, Macmillan. $1.50. 
1927. 

1, Clark, Marjorie R. and Simon, 
S, F. The Labor Movement in 
America. 208 pages. Norton. 
$2.00. 

3, Commons, John R., and An- 
drews, J. B. The Principles of 
Labor Legislation. 606 pages. 
Revised edition. Harper. $3.25. 
1936, 

3 Commons, John R., and Others. 
History of Labor in the United 
States. Four volumes. Mac- 
millan. Volume One and Two 
Cost $12.00. 1918. 1935. 

F Daugherty, Carrol R. Labor 
Problems in American Indus- 


"y. 959 papes 
$3.50 ieee &¢s. Houghton. 


United States. 384 
Pages, McGraw-Hill $3.00. 


2, ~ 
a 
Laboy n, He 


tman. Problems in 


elatio 
*CMillan. $2.09 al pages, 
Case i j 
§ Bo 
ome ajor Iss i Presenting 


ues in the Rela. 


Se 
tions of Labor, Capital and 
Government. 


. Feldman, Herman. Racial Fac- 


tors in American Industry. 318 
pages. Harper. $4.00. 1931. 


- Hamilton, Walton H. and May, 


Stacy. The Control of Wages. 
185 pages. Macmillan. $.80. 
1927. 


. Hardman, J. B. S. American 


Labor Dynamics. 432 pages. 
Harcourt-Brace. $4.00. 1928. 


. Hoxie, R. F. Trade Unionism 


in the United States. 2nd edi- 
tion. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 
1923. 


. Keir, Malcolm. Labor Prob- 


lems from Both Sides. 381 
pages. Ronald. $3.00. 1938. 


. Levinson, Edward. I Break 


Strikes. The Technique of 
Pearl L. Bergoff. 314 pages. 
McBride. $2.50. 1935. 


. Lorwin, Lewis L. and Flexner, 


J. A. American Federation of 
Labor History, Policies, and 
Prospects. 573 pages. Brook- 
ings. $2.75. 1933. 


. Stolberg, Benjamin. The Story 


of the C. I. O. 294 pages. 
Viking. $2.00. 1938. 


- Williams, Whiting. Whats on 


the Worker’s Mind. 329 pages. 
Scribners. $2.50. 1920. 


. Witte, Edwin E. The Govern- 


ment in Labor Disputes. 352 
pages. $4.00. 1932. 


- Yellen, Samuel. American Labor 


Struggles. 398 pages. Harcourt- 
Brace. $3.50. 1936, 
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INESS ORGANIZATIONS 
Seda B. H. The New York 
Money Market. 4001 pages: 
Columbia University Press. 
$5.00 each. Four volumes. 

Ze 

AA A A. Je. and Means, 

G. G. The Modern Corpora- 

tion and Private Property. 396 

pages. Commerce Clearing 

House, Inc. $4.50. 1932. 

Concentration of managerial 
control in hands of minority 
owners; separation of manage- 
ment and ownership. 

1. Editors of Fortune. Under- 
standing the Big Corporation. 
292 pages. McBride. $3.00. 
1934. 

2. Flynn, John T. Graft in Busi- 
ness. 318 pages. Vanguard 
Press. $3.00. 1931. 

2. Flynn, John T. Security Specu- 
lation. Its Economic Effects. 
332 pages. Harcourt - Brace. 
$3.50. 1934. Highly critical. 

3. Lowenthal, Max. The Investor 
Pays. 406 pages. Knopf. $2.50. 
1933. 

Receivership and reorganiza- 
tion in a typical case study. 

2. Meeker, J. E. Work of the 
Stock Exchange. 720 pages. 
Revised edition. Ronald Press 
Co. $5.00. 1930. 


p 


MONOPOLY 

2. Brandeis, Louis D. Other Peo- 
ples Money And How the 
Bankers Use It. 223 pages. 
Stokes. $1.75. 1914. 

3. Burns, Arthur R. The Decline 
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. Dewing, Arthur S, 7, 
. Keezer, Dexter M, 
. Laidler, Harry W, Conce 
. Seager, Henry R., and Gulick, ; 


. Ware, Caroline and Means — 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 7 
2. Bauer, John. Effective Regula- 2 


. Bauer, 


. Gray, 


à Laidler, Har 































of Competition. 69 j 
McGraw-Hill. $5.00, 195e 


ý 
cial Policy of Coed by 

1309 pages. Ronald, gcos f 
1934. 00. 


and ; 
Stacy. Public Control of aa 
ness. 207 pages. Harper a 
an P 92.25.89 
tion of Control in Anz 4 
Industry. 531 pages. Cro 
$3.75. 1931. 


rican y 
well, 


C. A. Trust and Cor poration g 
Problems. 719 pages. Harper, 
$3.50. 1929. A 


Gardiner C. The Modern Eco. | 
nomy in Action. 244 pages, Š 
Harcourt-Brace. $1.60. 1936. 

Contrasts “new economy” of 
monopoly with “old economy’ — 
of free competition and pto- 
pounds need for broad control. 


tion of Public Utilities. sl 
pages. Macmillan. $2.50. a} 
John and old, 
Nathaniel. Public 
uation For Pur poses A 
Control. 477 pase Macm! 
$3.50. 1934. 


ey power 
enbush, H- S. 


J 


2 


S, 


B. 
571 pa 


5 pages: New Republic Inc. 
ah 1928. 


1930. 
4, Wilson, 
ames M. 


1938. 


wilson, George 


pads 
197 Annal 
of Political a 


264 pages: 


and Government. 
s American Academy 
nd Social Science. 
$2.50. September, 


(ed.) Rail- 
Vol. 


George and Herring, 


and Eutsler, Roland 


Public Utility Regulation. 
ges. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


yONEY AND BANKING | 
;, Angell, James W. The Behavior 
of Money. 207 pages. McGraw- 
Hill, $3.00. 1936. 

Statistical studies of move- 
ments of money and deposits. 
3, Bogen, Jules I., Foster, M. B. 
and Rodgers, 


Money and Banking. 
Prentice Hall. 


pages, 
1936. 


R. (editors). 
704 
$4.00. 


3 Burgess, Warren R. The Re- 
rve Banks and the Money 
Market, Revised edition. 342 
Pages. Harper. $3.00. 1936. 


f. 3 Gayer, Arthu 


Policy 


tion, 2nd e 


> 


r D. Monetary 


and Economic Stabiliza- 


Y of 


ayto 
the n Walter T. and Crow- 
n Introduction to 


Prices, 2nd edi- 


00 1935, 8 ` Mac- 


A 


b h A The Theory 


and Practice of Central Bank- 
ing. 480 pages. Harper. $5.00. 
1936. 

Historical survey, especially 
of Federal Reserve System, and 
discussion of managed currency 
proposals. 


. Woodward, Donald B. and 


Rose Marc. A Primer of Money. 
322 pages. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 
1935. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
2. Clark, Grover. A Place in the 


~ 


— 


Sun. 235 pages. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 1937. 
Popular Version of Balance 


Sheet of Imperialism. 


Escher, Franklin. Modern For- 
eign Exchange. 223 pages. 
$2.00. 1932. 

An elementary treatise for 
the lay reader. 
Killough, Hugh B. Interna- 
tional Trade. 622 pages. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $4.00. 1938. 


Viner, Jacob. Studies in the 
Theory of International Trade. 
650 pages. Harper. $4.50. 
Wallace, Henry A. America 
Must Choose. The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Nation- 
alism of World Trade, and of 
a Planned Middle Course, 
World Peace Foundation, 33 
pages. $.50. 1934. 


PROFITS 
1. Engelbrecht, H. C, and Hani- 


ghen, F. C, Merchants of 
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Death, 308 pages. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 1934. 
A study of International Ar- 
mament Industry. r 
3. Hardy, Charles O. Risk ane 
Risk-Bearing. 364 pages. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Revised 
edition. 1931. $3.50. 1929. 
3. Knight, Frank H. Risk, Un- 
certainty, and Profit. 381 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $3. 1921. 


BUSINESS CYCLES 

3. Adams, Arthur B. Analysis of 
Business Cycles. 292 pages. 
McGraw-Hill. $3. 1936. 

3, Clark, John M. Strategic Fac- 
tors in Business Cycles. 238 
pages. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. $1.50. 1934. 

2. Douglas, Paul. Controlling De- 
pressions. 286 pages. Norton. 
$3. 1935. 

2. Mitchell, Wesley C. Business 
Cycles: The Problem and Its 
Setting. 489 pages. National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 
$5. 1930. 

2. Robbins, Lionel. The Great 
Depression. 238 pages. Mac- 
millan. $3. 1934. 

Orthodox: Futility of Plan- 
ning. 

2. Slichter, Sumner H. Towards 
Stability, 211 pages. Henry 
Holt. $2. 1934. 

Regards the New Deal as 
self-defeating but he insists on 
the necessity of stabilization of 
the prospect of profits. He is 
sceptical about capitalism. 
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ECONOMIC REFORM 
1. Bellamy, Edward. Lookin g Bach 


ward. 337 pages. Hoy a 
Mifflin. $1.00. Reprint 1 oa 


2. Chamberlin, William Hens 


Collectivism: A False Uto pi, 


265 pages. Macmillan, g 00 
1937. ‘aad 


1, Chase, Stuart. A New De v 


257 pages. $2.00. 1932, 

A description of origins and 
nature of our supposedly laissez. 
faire economy. Proposals for te. 
form within the general frame. 
work. 


1. Chase, Stuart. Economy of 


Abundance. 327 pages. Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 1936. 1934, 


2. Counts, George S., Vilari, L, 


Rorty, M. C., and Baker, N. D. 
Bolshevism, Fascism, and Capi- 
talism. 274 pages. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50. 1932. 


2. Florinsky, Michael T. Fascism 


and National Socialism. 292 
pages. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A study of the economic and 
social policies of the totalitarian 
state. 


2, Haider, Carmen. Do We Wan 


Fascism? 276 pages. Joba Day; 
$2.00. 1934. 


Socialist Planning and oan 
ist Program. 255 page 
$2.00. 1932. 

3. Loeb, Harold a 
The Chart of Plenty. 
Viking. $2.50. 1935. sue 

A study of A -pe ! 
tive capacity base aS 
ings of the Natio 


nd Associates: 


y, Mitchell, 





rial Product Capacity. An 


Bie BO ait factual survey; con- 
ip 


[ 
clusions 
those of 


are at variance with 
the Brookings Survey; 

reater potentialities; 
r scarcity economy. 
Findlay (editor). 


1 ae Society : Yesterday, To- 


Tomorrow. 989 pages. 
Hall. $3.75. 1937. 

Broadus, and Pearson, 
Louise. Practical Problems in 
Economics. 596 pages. N. Y. 


Holt. $2.50. 1938. 
», Mooney, James D. The New 


Capitalism. 229 pages. Macmil- 
lan, $3.50. 1934. . 
Popular: novel colored dia- 


Day; 
Prentice 


grams. 
2 Pigon, Arthur C. Socialism vs. 
Capitalism. 139 pages. Macmil- 
lan. $1.75. 1937. 
Balanced treatment conclud- 
ing with gradual socialization. 
l. Roosevelt, Franklin D. On Our 
Way. 300 pages. Day. $2.50. 
1934, 
l Shaw, George B. Intelligent 
| prey Guide to Socialism 
| apitalism, 495 pages. Star 
0ks. $1.00. 1928. 


ned eal; H. A Planned 
» 295 ; 
Ë ra. 1935, pages. Macmillan. 
: St 

y 8 Benjamin, and Vinton 
quences e Economic Conse- 


“ty of the New Deal. 85 
1935 ‘tcourt-Brace. $1.00. 
New D 
ca : 
5 “once ; La futile attempt to 


nci e 
a Cilab 
chey, 0 le interests, 


omin & Stru g- 


gle sos N J E. pages. Re- 


vised edition. Modern Library. 
$1.00. 1934. 

Analysis of capitalism; inher- 
ent causes of its decay; impos- 
sibility of realizing Kaynes’ in- 
ternationally stable price level; 
communism the remedy. 

1. Thomas, Norman. Human Ex- 
ploitation in the United States. 
402 pages. Stokes. $2.75. 1934. 

2. Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. So- 
viet Communism: a New Civi- 
lization. 1203 pages. Scribner. 
$7.50. 1936. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 

3. Committee on Taxation of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Fac- 
ing the Tax Problem: A Survey 
of Taxation in the United States 
and a Program for the Future. 
606 pages. Twentieth Century 
Fund. $3. 1937. 

2. Fagan, E. D., and Macy, C. W. 
Public Finance: Selected Read- 
ings. 960 pages. $4.75. 1935. 

3. Lutz, Harley L. Public Finance. 
940 pages. Appleton-Century. 
$4. 3rd edition. 1936. 

3. Shultz, William J. American 
Public Finance and Taxation. 
635 pages. Prentice Hall. $5. 
1931, 

1. Shultz, William J. Your Taxes. 
280 pages. Doubleday Doran. 
$2. 1938. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
3. Bowman, Isaiah. Geography in 
Relation to the Social Studies. 


382 pages, Scribner, $2.25. 
1934, 
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Bowman, Isaiah. The New 
World: Problems in Political 
Geography. 215 maps. World 
Books. $6. 1922. 


Chase, Stuart. Rich Land, Poor 
Land. 361 pages. McGraw-Hill. 


$2.50. 1936. 
A Study of Waste in the Na- 


tural Resources of America. 


Lippincott, Isaac. Economic Re- 
sources and Industries of the 
World. 656 pages. Appleton 
Century. $5. 1929. 


. Huntington, Ellsworth. Civili- 


zation and Climate. 453 pages. 
Yale University Press. $5. 1924. 


. Huntington, Ellsworth, and 


Cushing. Principles of Human 
Geography. 467 pages. Wiley. 
$3. 1934. 


. Parkins, Almon E., and Whita- 


ker, J. R. (eds.). Our Natural 
Resources and Their Conserva- 
tion. 650 pages. Wiley. $4. 
1936. 


. Smith, J. Russell. Industrial and 


Commercial Geography. 959 
pages. Holt. $4.50. 1925. 


Smith, J. Russell. World's Food 
Resources. 641 pages. Holt. 
$3.50. 1919. 


. Whitbeck, Ray H., and Finch, 


V. C. Economic Geography. 
565 pages. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 
1935. 















PAMPHLET MATERIAL 
The following list sugges. . Poo a unemployment In- 
number of agencies publish: » | yd 14 ne of N. Y. 
pamphlet material useful in nÈ g” ein the fa me Economic 
nomics classes. No mention is m = Yb arl. 907 Health In- 
of school magazines and pa Eo j Social problems i” 
such as “Scholastic,” “Amai f 
Observer,” or publications ii 
Consumers Union Reports, Con 
sumers’ Research Bulletins, or the 
American Economic Review, At the 


l i : , 
yl piles hi Security in the 


K pont ; P į 
| an Association of University 
| Eoi 1634 I Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


end of the pamphlet list a number y Titles: | . 
of free publications are mentioned | wame, Colston E. The Economic 

For a more detailed pamphlet pejression: A Study of Possible 
list, the teacher may refer to “Pam. _ Yas Out. 


1 Bend, Ritter Mary. 4 Changing 
J poliicad Economy as It Affects 
f Vonen. 


phlets on Public Affairs for Use in 
Social Studies Classes,” Bulletin 
No. 8, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Harvard University, 
May 1937, or to “Public Affairs 
Pamphlets,” Bulletin No. 3, 1937 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The latter list has been sup- 
plemented with new material and 
will probably be kept up to date 
with further supplements. Ten cents 
a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C 
k k * 
American Academy of 
Social Science, 3457 W 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sam ple Titles: 
Burrows, H. R., 4 
J. K. Economics of a oper 
Coker, Francis 
: to Progress: 
Rights as Obstacles 


x * 


, k * * 
American Book Company, 88 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
“America’s Town Meeting of the 
} Ait” Series, 

| Semple Titles: 

f Morgan, Dr. Arthur E., and 
i oo H. Is Government 
| ton Retarding Business Re- 


f Joh 
be ‘son, Hugh S., and Bardo, 


wn L, Ca ; 
Wr Unem 6 — es Absorb 
col 
l Hoe Murty; Grimes, Frank 
Joseph °, Frederick C and M 
” ead, 


' Cons 
Priva “mer? Cod peratives 
e Business 


Political and 
alnut 


ad Horsefield, 


* 


* 
Tic 

bo * Education Press, Inc 40 
„io, i Street, Chlivesifiarn 
mble Titles n Problem Series. 


ey, g 


: jal Se- 
American Association for = New 
curity, 22 East 17th Sstree’s 


York City. 


N., and Sayre, H. M. 





Economic Planning. Can Depres- 


sions Be Abolished? 
Leach, Harper. Plenty Can Have 
It Without Sharing. 
ko k 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sample Titles: 
Recommendation for State Un- 
employment Compensation Laws. 
Fowler, Charles Burnell. A Study 
of Unemployment Insurance. 
x k 
The Brookings Institution, 722 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Sample Titles: 

Moulton, H. G., and Leven, 
Maurice. The Thirty Hour Week. 
ko ok k 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 405 West 117th 

Street, New York City. 
k * * 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


Sample Titles: 


The American Economic System. 

Banking Act of 1935 — Topical 
Analysis Presenting Substance of 
Act in Non-Technical Way. 

Nystrom, Paul H. Chain Stores. 


x k k 


The Coöperative League of the 
United States of America, 167 
West 12th Street, New York 
City. 

Sample Titles: 

Cowling, Ellis. A Short Introdue- 
tion to Consumer Cod peration, 
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The Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
250. Douglas, Paul H. Profits 

and the Profit System. 

x * 

The Debate Handbook, Box 209, 
Columbia, Mo. . B 
255. Aly, Bower. Electric Utili- 

ties. 

259, Leland, Foster, Aly, and 

Fishbein. Socialized Medicine. 

x ox OF 

Educational Research Project Fif- 
teen, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sample Titles: 

Inflation. 
Must We Spend Our Way Back 
to Prosperity. 
Overexpansion in Capital Goods. 
* ok # 


Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 232 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 

Sample Titles: 

Reed, Harold L. The Commodity 

Dollar. 

Spahr, Walter E. An Economic 

Appraisal of the New Deal. 

kok x 

Foreign Affairs Forum, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 

Sample Titles: 

Stephens, W. E. Economic Na- 
tionalism. 

Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York 
City. 

Foreign Policy Reports, 
Foreign Policy Pamphlets. 
Headline Books, 
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Sample Titles: 
Made in U. S. A, 
Coöperatives, 
kok 


International Ladies Garment Wor 
ers Union, Educational De : a 


ment, West 16th Street 

York City. gs 
Sam ple Titles: 

You and Your Union. 


xk ë k 


i samp! 


i X y Dishes? 
i ine Laws ? 
De 


hs 2 DEAA ` 
M a 


s5 roae 


League for Industrial Democracy 4 
122 East Nineteenth Street, New 


York City. 
Sample Titles: 


Bauer, John. American Struggle q 


for Electric Power. 


Laidler, H. W. Unemployment 


and Its Remedies. 


Thomas, Norman. Plight of the 


Share-Cro p per. 


* * & 


National Catholic Welfare Confer: A 


ence, 1312 Massachusetts Ave E 


nue, Washington, D. € 
Sample Titles: 


McGowan, R. A. Toward Social 


Justice. 

Ryan, John A., 
R. A. The Labor Problem. 
Youth Today and Tomorrow 

x k * 7 

National Child Labor Comin 

419 Fourth Avenue, 

City. 
Sample Titles: 

Child Labor Pacts. 


x * 
m ue, i 


National Consumers’ oe city: 
Fifth Avenue, New 


~ PW 
Lt Nie a 


and McGowam 4 





f the Twelve South- 


+ 


; dation 
| me Library Foun , 

yon Finis Building Arcade, 

u 


qashington, D. = 
o Titles: 
Coyle, Dav! 
Winslow an 


Its Power. 
nal League of Women yorers, 


126 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


imple Titles: 
telerid, K. A. Taxes and Tax 


Trends. 
lamb, B. P. Government and the 


Consumer. 


d. Brass Tacks. 
d Brougham. Money 


* * * 


The National Peace Conference, 8 


West 40th Street, New York 
City 


World Affairs Pamphlets. 
Sample Titles; 


pes, Henry A. America Must 


00Se, 
“ee Peter, The Cotton 
American Trade Policy. 

* k x» 
‘ili Affairs Com 


i , ~ommittee, National 
D.e “Yding i 


> Washington, 


Public 
Affai 


Society for Curriculum Study, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York 
City. 

Building America Series. 

Sample Titles: 

Housing. 
Power. 


Steel. 


x * ** 


Tax Policy League, 309 East 34th 
Street, New York City. 
Sam ple Titles: 
Tax Nonsense. 
The General Sales Tax. 
The Townsend Plan, Analyzed. 


* * * 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
The National Crisis Series. 
Senior High School Series. 
Sample Titles: 
Mendenhall, James E., and Mar- 
shall, Leon C. Our Government's 
Relation to Banking and Securities. 


* k k 


The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Public Policy Pamphlets. 

Sam ple Titles: 

Simons, Henry C. A Positive 

Program for Laissez-Faire. 
Whittlesey, Charles R. Banking 

and the New Deal. 
American Primers. 

Sample Titles: 

Senturia, Joseph J. Strikes, 
Crighton, John C., and Senturia, 


Joseph J. Business and Govern- 
ment. 
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Sam ple Titles: 

Kaplan, A. D. H. What If Not 
Capitalism? 

University of Minnesota Press, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sample Titles: _ 

Moulton, H. G. Income Distri- 
bution Under Capitalism. 

Viner, Jacob. Balanced Deflation, 
Inflation, or More Depression? 

k x * 
University of Virginia Extension 

Division, University, Va. 
Sample Titles: 

Hale, O. J. Liberalism, Fascism, 
and Communism in Post-War Eu- 
rope. | 

x m» x 
University of Wisconsin Bulletin 

Mailing Room, College of Agri- 

culture, Madison, Wis. 
Sample Titles: , 

Anderson, D. S., and Anderson, 
M. P. What Program of Agricul- 
tural Conservation is Needed? 

Froker, R. H., and Anderson, 
M. P. How Can the Buyer Get His 
Money's Worth? 


SOME USEFUL GOVERNMENT 

PUBLICATIONS (FREE) 

Annual Reports and Bulletins of 
Agencies such as: 

Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Food and Drug Administration. 

National Labor Relations Board. 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Social Security Board. 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
and other agencies and bureaus 


€ 4 






of the government : 


n | 
ments such as Agriculture Pt 
merce, Labor, Interior à 
Treasury. , 


The Consumers Guide 
Consumers’ Counse 


istration, Washington, D C 
Labor Information Bulletin 
Bureau of Labor Statistic 
ington, D. C. 


Notices of Judgment Under F. ; 


Food and Drugs Act 
Food and Drug Administra 
Washington, D. C. 


SOME USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE 
FROM PRIVATE AGENCIES 
Business Bulletin 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
The Chase Economic Bulletin 


Chase National Bank, 18 Pine — 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
The Index : 


New York Trust Company, 100 | 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Monthly Bulletin of National Ciy 
Bank of N. Y. 4 
National City Bank of Ne 
York, 55 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. e: 

Monthly Review of Credit an 
Business Conditions be 
Federal Reserve Ban of a 
York, 33 Liberty Street, 
York, N. Y. 


Publications of: ; aa 
American Federation o 
Washington, D. P pe he 


Chamber of Commi o 
U. Sis Washington, - 1 org” j 
Congress of Industtt4 
tions, Washington, <" 


and 4 i 


l Divisi | 
. . 1 ' 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad A | acHINY aL SCHOOLS 
a ‘ y 


S, Wash. 3 


tion, kr 


COMPOSITION IN 
110 

i graduates of ne 

ol Of of junior high schoo 
ke their plans for further study 
fi they choose @ secondary 
f that is essentially academic 
or vocational. If the entering stu- 
dent elects tO attend the former 
ype school, he generally finds that 
the course in English 1s almost as 
rigid as it was in the division from 
which he was graduated. Ulti- 
mately, he is expected to pass 
a Regents’ examination, towards 
which his four years of English are 
directed, 

The approach to the problem of 
English, and of composition in par- 
ticular, in vocational schools takes 
mto consideration the ways in 
oe i knowledge may be ap- 
i. the student after gradua- 
subjects it rere of vocational 
Stories iad p = ras 
hiny fice at aoa libraries, 
tions of an ooks, or descrip- 

acters, bridges, and 


tooms, but 
teports they may have to make 


d a Prepare inventories, write 
i “moranda, list prices, 
tions—and be able to 
them, They may need 


€ out "r 
Postear Pplications, or to write 
Writ 


ne m 

k explana 
ersta 

to nd 


0 e 
€ adve hr information, or to 
ing letters, And since 








HIGH POINTS 


there is no compulsion to prepare 
for Regents’, these tasks replace the 
usual “cramming.” 


In order to perform these tasks 
properly, vocational students are 
forewarned of possible errors. This 
is where grammar enters. Sentences 
should be taught because they are 
necessary for making out reports. 
Ain't should be avoided because an 
employer frowns on an applicant 
who uses it. A précis exercise 
should be done because telephone 
messages have to be taken down in 
that form. Every aspect of the 
composition work should be sup- 
ported by a valid reason for teach- 
ing it; otherwise, it is not appro- 
priate. All composition work, more- 
over, should be presented in the 
way in which the student will be 
likely to meet it later on. 


Therefore, for every instance, a 


“special job has to be presented that 


would actually be required of the 
young worker in industry. As the 
work in the “related” division (the 
academic side) is more closely asso- 
ciated with the work being done in 
shop, the absolute need for a knowl- 
edge of composition and grammar 
becomes self-evident and with the 
urge thus engendered, there is less 
need to force the English curricu- 
lum down resisting throats, 
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In the Brooklyn High School ` 
Automotive Trades, our course 0 
study for composition is correlated 
with that in English Literature. 
This is even more advisable than 
it would be under other condi- 
tions, because there are two peri- 


TERM COMPOSITION 
1 Filling out forms 
(Applications for positions, 
licenses, insurance, money 
orders, and checks) 


2 Questions and Answers 
(Clear questions with punc- 
tuation — short, clear, com- 
plete answers) 


3 Dictation and Summaries 


(Outlines, Notes for refer- 
ence, précis) 


4 Reports 
(Accident reports, shop re- 
ports, reporting conversation, 
interviewing a worker) 


5 Letters 
(Post-cards; business letters 
of order, complaint, acknowl- 
edgment, adjustment; friend- 
ly notes; memoranda) 


6 Advertising 
(Diagrams; description; at- 
tractive colors; sales letters) 
7 Journalism 
(Newspapers; magazines; 
pamphlets; editorials; prop- 
aganda analysis; News com- 
mentators) 
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ods of English per day w 
classes are not in shop, 
The following topics are 
as points of departure fro 
branch many roads, leadi 
interesting but practical 
the field of English study, 


n 


LITERATURE 


Story Element 
Lives of Great Men 


Story Settings 


Writing stories 


Changing conclusions 


Historical background 


Acting in short plays 


° n f 
Interest in achievements ° 


scientists and inventors 


Criticism of stories 


and essays 





hen the 


t, 


` 
Big 
$ 
j 


sy 
i 
Ú 
A 
© 


r ` 
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5 
£ 
pe 


L 
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N BIOLOGY 





- Etiquette 
5 ; i 
Courte J in business; 1n- 


rtesy ! ; 
= cions; conversations ; 

u : 
10 hone courtesy; business 


ethics) 


NON- 


NCE WITH | 
PERT MINDED PUPILS 


The substitution of the term 


sqon-academnically-minded pupils” 


for “failures” may be euphemism 
or may describe a genuine, psy- 
chologically differentiated group. 
In the absence of reliable criteria 
o tests, we adhered to the old 
tm in selecting pupils for the 
experience we shall describe here. 
By present standards of teachers’ 
marks and examinations, they were 
not academically-minded, at least 
wt in biology (and generally, not 
i other academic subjects). 
r methods are described in 
poup thie for treating this 
igs ificaton of the course 
aL, variation of methodol- 
5 Widely a aan of both. It 
ate incapable of at these pupils 
subject m comprehending 
scrib atter of the pre- 


ed c 
tequenth so that the content 
o substitu Simplified, reduced 


ri Cation ; In methodology, 
a eed 'S Stressed, either 
Or Astratj 

or Visual ae laboratory 





Cultural Emphasis 
Painting, architecture, 
music, designing 


JAMES V. CUNNINGHAM. 
Brooklyn High School of Auto- 
motive Trades. 


to adhere to this philosophy of 
science education, namely, that the 
concepts and methods of science 
have values for all who will live 
in a democracy; that biology can 
be made a living experience; that 
all children who have survived the 
first nine years of school have 
undergone a selection and are 
therefore capable of comprehend- 
ing the generalizations of biology, 
of learning the supporting data, 
and of developing some degree 
of skill in the techniques. 


The course that we planned lies 
therefore within the framework 
of the accepted state syllabus in 
general biology. Instead of re- 
ducing the number of concepts and 
factual background, we increased 
them. As developed, the course 
consists of a review of the work 
failed and an overview of the 
second term’s work. A modified, 
Daltonized laboratory method is 
used. A series of “work sheets” 
is the essential feature. These 
guide the pupils’ study (refer- 
ence work) as well as the labo- 
ratory work. Each child works, 
largely independently, at his own 
pace. It may be described as a 
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laboratory-research method. Once 

a week there is a community diS- 

cussion to help those who are 

experiencing difficulties and to 1n- 
troduce the advantages of social 
coöperation. Each pupil’s progress 
is recorded on a progress sheet 

that is posted. l 

The room is equipped with a 

“library,” a variety of texts, to 

which the pupils refer during the 

period. Each student has a library 
card which he leaves with the 
pupil-librarian when he borrows 

a book which he receives back 

when the book is returned. No 

texts are issued for the term. 

Pupils may borrow them overnight. 
Many do so. 

The results of the laboratory 
work and the reference reading 
are recorded in reports based upon 
guiding questions on the work 
sheet. These are checked care- 
fully, immediately upon being sub- 
mitted. Each must be rated satis- 
factory or better before the pupil 
is permitted to proceed with the 
next exercise. The interim and 
final ratings are based upon the 
accuracy of these reports, the re- 
sults on unit tests (given about 
every tenth day), uniform mid- 
term and final tests. The unit tests 
are based upon summary and re- 
view sheets which are not factual, 
but are, rather, study guides. 

It will surely be noted that 
there is an apparent contradiction 
in our assertion that pupils pro- 
ceed at their own pace and the 
fact that there are unit and uni- 
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form examinations. We fee] 
the teacher has the responsibil, i 
of investigating causes of ini ity l 
slowness. The testing be Sual 
favors the better pupils who Stam 
faster, but does not discri 
against the slower pupils, 
It may be objected thar such . 
program is a very exacting one for : 
the teachers concerned. This E . 
been especially true during the én 
term of the plan, when the will 


sheets had to be prepared. We | 
were fortunate in securing the asa 4 


sistance of a W.P.A Project Unit 
An assistant was assigned to each — 
class to help in grading papers, 5 
giving individual instruction in 
class, meeting pupils outside of 
class for special help, getting ma 
terials ready. We were doubly for- 
tunate in securing assistants who 
were exceptionally capable, inter- — 
ested, considerate and sympathetic. 


Moreover, we were able to keep- 


Waa 


these classes somewhat smaller on > 
normal ones. We were helped, 


too, by the fact that the eee i 
re possess? E 


who participated we -E 
of missionary zeal. We af¢ sag 
cerned during the second On aa 
we are trying this plan to Ta 
atize and routinize the mecha 
details and to study how ae p 
sential features of the plan 


i classe 
be introduced into norma would 
ch contributioh jng 
where su e doing 


improve the work WE = de YY 

Subjective estimates a p dif 
many competent observ? deg!“ 
ferent times have b such op” 
of validity. Judg y 


S 
Minate i The com 


Ty. asses ™° 








| gews 


j sin 
; hat 8 Marks, 





course is successful. In- 
yisitors are taken to the 
class” and invariably 
pupils working active- 
w j purposefully: 

d nts of the pupils in 
de in informal inter- 
frequently testimony of 
ne success of the plan. Why 
P ' ou reach us this way last 
ge asked one of our own 
= “We have more fun this 
| yy” said another. We came 1n- 
; occasion when 


jg f 
bly 
T gater 

Pd the 


are 


,soom on one 


« one boy were doing micro- 
opi work. “No work for you 


“today?” we asked. “Sure,” he re- 
fed, “I've got some things to 
look up in the book.” 


We have, too, definite objective 
reults to indicate the success of 
the experience. During the first 
dass meeting, we explained our 
pogam and procedure to the 
children, Those who would re- 
ceive a matk of 80% or more by 
atera cited above, would be 
7 to take the Regents’ Ex- 
te On, on the basis of two 
Ms of work, Th 
Pil “i ere were 57 
On register i 
Sind at In two classes 
of the term. Nineteen 


eM were 
nation, admitted to the ex- 


Fo - he was ill on the 
, est; Porieen received 
t is worth i 

Boe. th notin 

tt wmi p pi In these classes did 

liews i neft of the usual 


f cl 


What of s the term, 
€ others? Twenty- 


two received ee Ss of 65% to 


807%. They were promoted to a 

normal second term class. We 

hope and expect that they will be 

able to maintain themselves well 

because of the overview that they 

have had. We have programmed 
them into one class where we can 
adapt our teaching to their spe- 
cial needs, under the supervision 
of a teacher who knows them well. 
Of the remaining sixteen, four are 
listed as chronic absentees. For 
these, and for five others that did 
little work despite the teacher’s 
efforts, we need the help of a 
sympathetic dean and, perhaps, a 
psychologist. Seven others did fair- 
ly consistent work but could not 
make the grade. These probably 
need a slower, simpler course. This 
solution is, obviously, not for 
them. It appears that we have in 
this group of “Failures” several 
distinct groups. Our plan has iso- 
lated them, and has been success- 
ful with two of them. We shall 
now apply ourselves to a study of 
the others. 

There are other less tangible 
results worth noting. Pupils who 
are made to repeat a course in- 
variably are discouraged and dis- 
contented. The pupils in this 
experiment were interested and en- 
couraged. Most pupils who fail 
and repeat develop “failure com- 
plex.” Most of these pupils have 
had their confidence improved and 
their ego developed. Take the case 
of Joe. He suffers from a nervous 
disorder so that his codrdination 
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Is 
< impaired. Normally he fee 
sani neglected. Joe 


handicapped and oa 
passed the Regents’ Examination. 
The salutary effect is out of a 


oportion to his mark. 
Pe What is our next step? We 
want to improve in every respect, 
in the selection of the pupils, 1n 
the preparation of our work sheets, 
in the selection of the experiences 
for the pupils, in the character of 
the review sheets and questions. 
Incidentally, we know now that 
these pupils are capable of re- 
flective thinking and of develop- 
ing the drive necessary for produc- 
tive work. They do appear to re- 
quire more guidance. We must 
study the organization and mechan- 
ical features of the plan to mini- 
mize routine work so that the 
methodology may be adaptable to 
normal classes without the addi- 
tional help that we enjoyed. Final- 
ly we must secure the help of 
psychologists or investigators to 
discovers the causes of our failure 
to reach sixteen of the pupils in 
this experience. 
This is a report of progress of 
a plan for teaching failures, We 
are satisfied that the results have 
justified the efforts expended. We 
have, after all, nothing new or 
novel to offer. It appears to boil 
down to these contributions: a 
desire to try to do something for 
pupils whom our present organiza- 
tion fails to reach, a readiness to 
try an unconventional approach, a 
feeling of sympathy for those who 
do not succeed by conventional 
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methods, a willingness to d 

beyond the call of duty, 
CHARLES A, Gra 
HAROLD NAGLER, 

Franklin K. Lane High Schoo} 
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CHARACTER TRAINING 
THROUGH BOOKKEEPING 
In recent years, j ; 
the field of mie ae = 
a Ucation 
we are realizing, more and Mote 
the importance of developing in 
our students desirable attitudes and 
ideals, in addition to the teaching 
of specific subject matter, The 
trend, in the high schools, is def. 
nitely away from vocational train. 
ing. We no longer attempt to 
justify the commercial curriculum 
solely on a utilitarian basis. In 
addition, we try to make use of 
the splendid opportunities for 
character development which are 


inherent in business subjects. The 


New York City syllabus in book: 
keeping recognizes this tendency 
by including such training as one 
of its aims. 

The great majority of our a 
mercial graduates never put i 
use the technical nates a Er 
they have studied 5O - Mer 
in the bookkeeping 4" hot 
raphy classes. They jar- 
ever, as citizens of the ¢ pit 
be expected to possess ` $ 
what is commonly know 
character. „dies have 

Many thorough 5 impor 
been made showing the ys 
of this charactet + yells © 


teachers. One ° 


° Work 


| dea, ercent 
i ne À , 
ghet ™ a definite fault in 


our thousand people who 

‘obs, only ten percent 
b charged because of a defi- 
yere OS ill or ability.* The 
cn were fired be- 


0 
— personality. One firm? 


er O : 
haract that its service department 


i applicants for — a 
“prst impression test, no fi 
tnowledge OF skills, but on suc 

arance, attitude, men- 
items as aPPeel e = 
y] outlook and speech. If the ap- 
pliant passes this test, he may 
weed to the next one which is 
of his specific abilities. 

According to investigations of 
his nature, personality plays a 
vital part in the success or failure 
of our graduates in the business 
world. Speaking conservatively, it 
may be said that the business man 
is at least as much interested in 
the personality make-up of his 
employee as he is in his abilities. 
It appears then that one of our 
pinar en nin 
Be ci e the cultivation of 

ow to b acter traits which we 

t0 be desirable, 


IS Q 
Wf purpose here to show 


(res 


ho r 
y a <i of bookkeeping 
Sed as a i 
ane vehicle for the 


accepted char- 

snality characteristics. 

i, i a of specific sample 
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ticulum lends itself to such train- 
ing. All topics have been chosen 
from the New York City book- 
keeping syllabus. 


Topic 1—THE SALES INVOICE 

The alert teacher of bookkeep- 
ing should not be satisfied merely 
with the teaching of the book- 
keeping mechanics in connection 
with the sales invoice. This is too 
good an opportunity for character 
training to neglect. Here is a 
device which has been used suc- 
cessfully in class many times. 

In the mimeographed invoice 
which is prepared for the lesson, 
we include, deliberately, an incor- 
rect extension, i.e. 45 articles @ 
3c—=$1.25. We wait for some 
discerning student to discover the 
error. Invariably it will be de- 
tected. Now we proceed. What 
should the customer do upon re- 
ceipt of this invoice if he discovers 
the error? What are our legal 
rights in this matter? Will the 
law penalize us for our mistake? 
If you pay the lesser amount, are 
you legally relieved of your obliga- 
tion to pay the balance? What 
would you do if you were the cus- 
tomer? Why? Should you take 
advantage of our mistake? Why? 
Why not? How should you notify 
us of our error? How can we 
avoid making such errors in the 
future? What lessons have we 
learned from this incorrect in- 
voice? 

Usually, students respond readily 
and enthusiastically to such a dis- 
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cussion. The class loses nc i 
the technical knowledge 1t wO 


receive in any good bookkeeping 
lesson and it receives, in addition, 
some valuable hints in proper 
conduct. It is sometimes amazing 
to learn the reactions of different 
students to different situations. In 
one class, a pupil thought that it 
was perfectly proper to take ad- 
vantage of the error, if the amount 
was small. He conceded that it 
was dishonest where the error was 
an “important” one. Is it not 
vital that such a misconception of 
accepted behavior be corrected? 


Topic 2—SALEs DISCOUNT 

The following questions may be 
put to the class in presenting this 
lesson. When should the customer 
take the discount? Suppose he de- 
ducts too much, what should we 
do? He deducts the discount after 
the discount period. Should we 
accept the smaller amount? Why? 
Why not? Can we insist, legally, 
on full payment? What is your 
opinion of the customer who tries 
to take unfair advantage of your 
terms? How would you handle 
such a situation? How would you 
notify the customer of your refusal 
to accept the smaller amount? 


Topic 3—First LESSON ON 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

Once more the teacher is pro- 
vided with a fine opportunity for 
character training. This topic is a 
splendid one for a live discussion 
on the ethics involved in use of 
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credit. Does the custom 
to pay? What is the effe 


happens to the business t 
of the buyer? Would you ask Pad 
a loan if you did not intent | 
repay it? Why? Why not? a 
such a request ever justifiab] ; 
Suppose the lender is your fait 
your brother or a friend, woud 
that make a difference? 


oy 
d 


Topic 4—PRACTICE SET 

Ordinarily, the class procedure 
for the practice set consists of a 
discussion and analysis of the dif. 


ficult entries, the journalizing of — 
all entries, posting, taking off A: 
trial balance and the preparation 
of statements. This procedure is 
adequate from a bookkeeping 


3 


standpoint. But what about the 
opportunities for character educa- — 
tion? Is this type of work not © 
well suited for stressing neatness, 
thoroughness, honesty, persistence, 
and the will to perfection? 
Each student should be encout 
aged to compare his set with on l 
thing he has done in the past. $ — 
it better? In what respects? Is* 
a poorer piece of work? i 
Has the handwriting improv’ 


ay 
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wrga Ar om 


em 


-r tesa 4 rene 


meda L “wena. 


cafe 

Does this paper show "Doe e 
jous One: : 

than the previ ble to £ 


student think it advisa 
peat this practice set? re of bet 
student think he is capable chibi 
ter work? Is he prov te 
his efforts to other a Jy? 
class, to the teacher, to shat tt 
It seems fair to assume 


oes 
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„jystrate wh 
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ees har turnin 


ie something from this 


ee ics presented above 


at can be done with 
bookkeeping lesson to 
e it serve also as a period of 
ater training. It is the rare 
keeping lesson which can not 
iat utilized. 
other topics which possess defi- 
te character training possibilities 
md a few points to stress in each 
2 summarized below. 


e ordinaty 


Topic 5—MEANING OF 
Dong BUSINESS 

 Fthics of doing business; fair 
dealing; obligations to the public. 


Topic 6—PERSONAL ACCOUNT 
Thrift; honesty; obligations of 
partners to each other. 


Toric 7—STATEMENTS 
Honesty in preparation; careful- 
mss; neatness; obligation to your 


employer, to the bank and to 
edit agencies, 


T i 
OPIC 8—ÅCCOUNTS PAYABLE 


feat j imi 
4 at in a manner similar to 
unts receivable 


OPIC o 

ge TRIAL BALANCE 
, > Orderlin 

Ndgment ess, accuracy, 


Top 
Ics 
Scie, AND 11—Creprr 
Pureras PUM, SALES AND 

2 Rer 
A URNS AND 


& goods, avoid- 


usin À 
ESS practices. 


Topic 2 ae ae 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 

Need for a good reputation, is- 
suing of checks with sufficient bal- 
ance in bank. Discuss legal penal- 
ties for intentional passing of 


“bad” check. 


TOPIC 13—INSURANCE 
Honesty and care in giving facts 
to insurer and in making claims. 


TOPIC 14—PREPARATION 
OF BANK DEPOSIT 

Procedure in connection with 
counterfeit coins and bills; arrange- 
ment of items to assist the bank 
teller; courtesy. 


Topic 15—DRAFTS 

Intention to pay the draft when 
accepting it, reliance of others 
upon you; effect upon your repu- 
tation if you do not meet the 
draft. 

It should be understood that 
these illustrations are by no means 
all inclusive. No attempts have 
been made in that direction. Never- 
theless, it is apparent from these 
few obviously adaptable lessons 
what may be done with the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping. 

No progressive teacher of book- 
keeping, or of any other subject 
for that matter, would permit a 
teaching period to close without 
some definite personality or char- 
acter education. The one question 
I wish to present is—Why not 
use, as a basis for such teaching, 
the subject matter itself? 

Max E. OstRover. 
James Monroe High School. 
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THE OBJECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES 

OF PROGRAM MAKING* 

I. OBJECTIVES a 

A. To satisfy the educationa 
needs of a maximum numbet 
of pupils in the most efficient 
way possible under given 
school conditions. 

B. To provide conditions most 
conducive to effective and 
efficient teaching and learning. 


C. To provide for adaptation to 
individual and group differ- 
ences; mentally, physically, 
emotionally, socially, financial- 
ly, and so forth. 


D. To cause these objectives to 
be carried out with 
(a) The minimum loss of 
effort, time, and energy 
of both pupil and teach- 
er, and 
The most efficient and 
economical use of the 
teaching force for teach- 
ing, supervisory, and ad- 
ministrative functions. 


(b 


S 


II. PRINCIPLES 
A. General 
1. The master program must be 
so flexible, adjustable, and 
controllable, that unforeseen 
difficulties can be met and 
overcome. 
2. Such control must be central- 
ized in one person or agency. 





*This is an outline of a talk delivered 
at a Chairmen’s Conference. 
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result. 
B. Specific upi! 
i a mee deserves to gil! 
a. e p kept as 


. The procedure in scheduling 
_ There should be little ot 


_ The master program should 





The schedule make, 
keep in touch with cond; 
tions within and outsiq : 
school to anticipate ch 
in subject enrollment. 


The program maker mull 
keep an accurate record of 


enrollment by subject, grade 
sex, in previous terms, ` 
The program maker must 
be able to interpret the tec. 
ord and predict therefrom 
changes in enrollment, 

The program committee must 
proceed on the basic assump. 
tion that it should and will 
get the fullest codperation 
from the administration, 
grade advisers, teachers, and 


pupils. 


should be from the inflexible 
to the flexible. 


no variation in principle and 
practice from term to term. 


be so arranged that the mas 


mum number of requests F 
n - 
special classes may be gta 
ed, i 
If a department, for any É 
me small classes, 


son, runs so uld 

no ‘other departmen ate 
e 

be asked to beat 1 tmy 


of the larger classes that 


his classes 


must. 


e the 


and as equalized as possi- 


ble. oT beet 

A Single or special sections 
should be so scheduled 
that pupils may be pto- 
grammed for any combi- 
nation of them without 
conflict. 

Grades of subjects taught 

in one session should be 

so scheduled that a pupil 

in another session may be 

programmed for those 

grades with a minimum 

extension of his school 
day. 

d. Where there are two or 
more sessions, a pupil 
should be able to take his 
complete program in his 
session. 

e As far as possible, a pu- 
pil’s lunch period should 
come after, but not imme- 
diately preceding his gym- 
nasium period. 

f. When two courses of 
action present themselves, 
the one benefiting the 
greater number of pupils 
should be followed. j 


D 


2, ' 
With regard to the teacher 


a. Teachers should teach in 


One room 
as far a a 


b. That room 
Suitable for 
Subject, 


© Th 
e prefect teacher should 


Cach ; 
in his room as far 


j Possible 


should be one 
teaching that 





d. Pre ns should be 
assigned with that end in 
mind. 


e. Sections should be so 
scheduled that teachers do 
not have too many consec- 
utive teaching periods or 
too many grades of work. 


f. The chairman of a depart- 
ment should decide when 
and what his teachers will 
teach after considering the 
limitations owing to vari- 
ous administrative and ex- 
tra-curricular assignments 
of his teachers. 


g. Data necessary for prepar- 
ing the master program 
should be gathered with 
the least possible inconve- 
nience to pupil and teacher. 


h. As far as possible, each 
teacher should teach in his 
own department. 


SIMON L. BERMAN. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


THE FRENCH THEATRE 

Teachers and students of French 
have an excellent opportunity for 
entertainment and instruction in 
the French theatre which is now in 
its second year. 

An outstanding group, the Thé- 
âtre des Quatre Saisons, presents a 
repertory of French plays, modern 
and classic, with great competence 
and distinction. The classic plays 
already presented are: Moliere’s 
Precieuses, Balzac’s Mercadet, and 
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Mérimée’s L’'Occasion.” The pee 
modern plays include e 
Paquebot Tenacity, Pirandello s 
Chacun Sa Vérité, and Jean An- 
ouilh’s Le Bal des Voleurs. — 
Those of us who are acquainte 
with the French theatre of Paris 
know that the productions of the 
French Theatre of New York are 
in no way inferior to the high 
standards of the leading companies. 
Plays which still remain to be 
seen are Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier 
de Séville, two 19th century plays, 
Labiche’s Les 37 Sous de M. 
Montandoin and L’Enterrement by 
Henry Monnier, and the famous 
work of the contemporary drama- 
tist, Jean Giraudoux, Siegfried. 
Many subscription tickets have 
been sold at the Barbizon-Plaza 
hotel where the plays are given. 
Single tickets are available for all 
the remaining plays, and special 
reductions are offered to students. 
For the teacher of French this 
is a chance to renew a friendship 
with France and French culture. 
For third and fourth year students 
the plays are ideal opportunities 
for motivation, enjoyment and in- 
struction. 
N. PLUNG. 
John Burroughs Junior H. S. 


THE COMPOSITION TOPIC 
FOR TODAY 

In the vocational schools, where 
much of the time and attention of 
the students is devoted to their 
trade work, the academic depart- 
ments find it especially desirable to 
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make use of a forceful a 
and live motivation in the 
tation of material. Teachers of a 
demic subjects at the Centra} itt 
School of Needle Trade 8 
found that their particular 
this direction has been te 
by good results, 

The teaching of com 
which combines some of 
important values of Engli 
can easily bring discour 


Warded 


Position, 
the most 
sh study, 
aging te. 


sults unless it is made lifelike anq 


vital. The writers of this article 
have found a method Which has 
proved successful in animating and 


vitalizing the writing of composi- — 


tion. | il 
This method immediately aban- 


dons the conventional approaches — 
of teaching composition by attack- — 
ing the very focus of the composi- — 


tion itself, namely, the title, or the 


statement of the topic. Most young — 
or normal sudents are disheartened 


by the need for analyzing their ex- 
periences and fitting a segment of 
them to some hackneyed and uni; 
spiring title like “A Surprise, or 
“The Time I Was Fooled. 

At the root of our method is the 
attempt to help students a 
materials for composition by a oa 
natural, associative process. ote 
of using excessively eae y 
excessively particularize a 
topics, we provide titles p 
sentences which hp aly 18 
emotional stimulus, are an! tiene 
colloquial, and at the definite 
contain a more Of 
idea. 


PPtoach — 


Presen. 


S have © 
Cate in 





example, we may consider 
key sentence: “TIL never 


. p’ 
again - l 
ae the class lesson begins, 


writes this sentence 

the La preferably, another of 
— type) on the blackboard. 
the ait ee the class is seated, the 
B va ng powet of the sentences 
a robably have begun to take 
a It is now necessary only for 
a teacher to read the first sen- 
tence and ask, “What does that 
make you think of?” ; , 
The brighter students immedi- 

ately can make definite associations 
vith the sentence they have just 
sen and heard. One may tell 
about a stolen ride which ended in 
near-disaster. Another may be re- 
minded of her mother’s wrath 
when she was slow in shopping 
for dinner; another of an experi- 
ence on an amateur show; another 
of a sleigh-ride down a dangerous 
hill; another of his reception when 
he “crashed” a party; another of the 
a re with a friend that he 
i ay Tey Pepsi-colas in 
vill be A ore and more ideas 
e€ class ee in a rush by 

` sometimes the ideas are 


amazin > . 
Sly varied, covering the most 


Spect 
k ted range of experiences. 
i YS tt is the 


task of the teacher 
each ste out the best details 
lively is Ys emphasizing what is 
$ i interesting, and trying 

thin y Means of association 
S ” s that students may not 
Peed and a by themselves, 


umor are essen- 





tial in th 

the class oe Fm 

tebet, (iat. -ie T of the 

and more Fee Bowin a apia 
g. The same 

development is used with the sec- 

ond sentence on the board. 

When most of the students have 
gotten ideas, the writing begins. The 
colloquial quality of the key sen- 
tences should help to prime the 
flow of the student’s own words. 
The teacher goes about the room, 
helping the slower ones who can 
neither get their own ideas nor 
make use of those given by their 
classmates. It may sometimes even 
be necessary for the teacher to sup- 
ply ideas, but the pupil himself 
will develop them and set them 
down; in this way the important 
end will be gained—actual compo- 
sition construction. 

The motivating effect of this 
method is cumulative, for familiar- 
ity with it helps to quicken the 
associative powers of the students. 
Of course, the composition keys 
should be varied. Some of them 
should be devised to act as first 
sentences; others may be Key Sen- 
tences, designed to be used any- 
where in the composition. A third 
variation is the suggestive title, 
built along the same lines as the 
sentences. 

In preparing these keys, one 
must remember that they should 
appeal to the emotions: joy, sur- 
prise, embarrassment, regret, tri- 
umph, hero-worship, pity, love of 
fellow-man. 

To recapitulate: 1. The titles and 
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sentences may be colloquial. This 
quality sets the pupil's own Jan- 
guage flowing more naturally. 2. 
They should have a direct emo- 


tional appeal. 3. The 


y should call 


forth ideas challengingly, but the 


phrasing 
enough to evoke a varie 


indefinite 
ty of asso- 


should be 


ciations. 

The following Key Sentences 
and Titles have been used and 
have proved successful. Of course, 
in using these suggestions, teachers 
may find methods which are more 
suitable to their needs than those 


outlined above. 


Key SENTENCES 
1. The moment I saw my friend’s 


A Ww 


pi pa 


13: 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
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face I knew something important 
had happened. 


. She stamped out of the house, 


banging the door violently after 
her. (Why?) 


. Every time I think of it, I have 


to laugh. : , 
Now, there’s the kind of job I'd 
like to have. 


. Oh, it’s so hard to do without her 


now. (Also, “him” “them” “‘it.’’) 
When I learned that, I could have 
dropped. 

What’s going on here, anyway? 


. Well, you asked for it, didn’t 
you? 
. “So what,” he said in his usual 


rough way. 

No wonder that boy is like that! 
She sighed a deep sigh and said, 
“Ah, that’s the kind of life I'd 
like to lead.” 

“And now leave me alone!” he 
cried out at last. 

It was so different from what I 
had imagined. 

When I first tried it, it looked 
very hard. 

Oh, it all seems so useless. 

I don't like to be mean or catty, 
| a 

And I thought I had planned the 
perfect alibi. 

He seemed the kind of person I 
would like to know better. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


29; 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
a2. 


53. 
34. 
35. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 
44, 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 


. And that’s por Kathe. 


“I can’t stand it any longer À ; 
+] E 


ane dee beg 
The last time I was left 

really amused myself a te One, | 
He should have known bette; th 
to do such a thing. an 
He has no one to blame byt him 


self. 

I saw it all with my own 

Queer thing, the way people s 
to be great friends. Bet 
Weren't you young yourself o 
There’s something very 5 vacsi 
going on. "7 Suspicious 
Why must things be lik 

why should... pists 
should. mmr p 
It certainly is a misfortune to 
the youngest (oldest, only, aT 


one in the family. 
Ah, yes, that’s what they always 


say. 

The people back where I come 
from, (or, around my way)... 
A second meeting showed me an 
altogether different side of him. 
Whenever relatives (my favorite 
uncle, friends, neighbors,) come, 
things go crazy at home. 

I just had to tell it to somebody, 
or burst. 

I'd go there again tomorrow if I 
could. 

I sometimes wish I were dead. 


. I wish I were in her place. 


I know I’m very young, but I 
have ideas of my own— 
ideas, too. 

I was never so insulted in my 


life. 


me? 
Was my face red! 
What a surprise sh 


home! 
That gil. has all the luck! (boy, 


i tc. 
man, star, athlete, child, e 
did she fall for tt. 1 
How dread or, What 4 drea 
ful thing! 


e got when she 


i 
Lami 
hy was I ever bora! gor 
Shey ca seem to make hea 
tail of it. ii wr 
And I won't take 3 
0 . 
Taaa tle last we evel ne you 
You can't believe every j 
hear, you know. japo J to 


quiet evening @ 


i 


Why does it always have to be } 
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61. 
62. 
6. 
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5 Ww : 
86, Just thin till he hea 


8), 


_ J gues 


- You'd bette 
And i : 3 
tn, t did him 


J dare ’ ted years f 
ete. 


= ‘ag away with murder, 
ghey £ Bet hey'd never go home. 


| one er forget the day on 
an 


sptoooooso 
qanevecsscccoanonsoesere® 
s.t 
pet 
peet 


"which e run-around I got that 


| Mi “nad it all figured out before- 
e 


hane. t it! , 
Come A Een the house look like 


that before. | was mad all through. 


vil Sg A the look on his 


face. vait 
ity of it. 
% bah abe done and not much 
ime to do it iir 
' er now. 
P a i takes sl kinds of peo- 
to make a world. 
ive then everything happened at 


once. : 
I can just see him ten years from 


now. : ; 
You have to expect things like 
that in city life. (country, farm, 
sports). : 
How I love people who know it 
all! 

That's my idea of a real hero, (a 
great achievement). 


. You feel the difference the second 


you walk in. 


. Now I know just what I want. 
- I never want to see him again as 


long as I live. 


. After all, there’s no place like 


home. 


That's what I call a busy day. 
ea Tae can a person wish for 


In life? 


‘I can't tell you how glad I am! 


(Sorry, distress 

sed, eager), 

All my trust in humanity is gone. 
à r watch your step from 


Oh, I wi 
in the ks wie anywhere else 


i a world of good, 
ro 
und pe way things are done 
T in my neighborhood; 
rom now), 
d about it to 


hun 
Say q wor 
l be h ; 
es kappen a if I Jet such a 
hears ; 
W about this, 
lt ell, that’s po sucky She was! 


hapa akes yo o things, 


da u feel 
Md then to los one to try 








88. What i ™ y 

hile a difference it makes in 
89. How t i 

dl hat woman Sctimps and 
90. If it’s good enough for... 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


99. 


100. 


it's Boo d enough for Lam-s 

s about tim hi 

= he about it. c Something was 
at's no way to do thin 

That boy will surely rau: good 

It's pretty hard to make u our 

mind about a thing like that. 

Why, it’s the greatest thing that 

ever happened to him! (her, the 

city.) 

Oh, what can have happened? 

What a world of good it did him. 

You've got to have a place to live 

in, don’t you? (play in, rest.) 

I can remember it as though it 

were yesterday. 

Do you wonder I changed my 

mind ? 


COMPOSITION TOPICS 


OPNAM ARYON 


Help! Help! 

At Last It Has Come True. 

Lord, How Changed! 

I Know+Now Just What Is 
Wanted. 

Help Wanted „Male. 
Fire! Fire! 

What Won't People Do Next? 
What Have They to Live for Any- 
way? 


. Just Leave It to Me. 


Anything for a Laugh. 


. Move On, There; Keep Moving! 
. The Chance of a Lifetime (Gone). 
. It’s All Over at Last. 

. If I Had It to Do Over Again. 

. If I Only Had the Money. 

. Watch Your Step. 

- —And Now There’s Nothing 


(Something) to Kick About. 


- That’s How It Happens in Real 


Life. 


. What a Mean Trick! 
- Oh, For Just One More Chance! 
- —And Nothing Is Ever Done 


About It? 


. Left—For Parts Unknown. 

. Away from It All! 

- Well, What Next? 

s om, They'll Really Be Able to 


ive, 
Never Again for Me. 


- If Only I Had the Same Chance! 
- No Use Talking About It Any 


ore, 
What a Time We Had! 


- Why Not Try Just Once More? 
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31. Won't You Help Out, Too? 


32. 
33. 
34, 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


Him. . 
; Things Are Not So Well with 
U 
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Is There Any cae Reia for It? 
Isn't That Too Ba 

They Didn't Believe I Could Do 
I 


t 

It's Not Too Late, Even Yet. 

I Daren't Say a Word About It 
to Anyone. 
Let Me Alone! 


Now Everyone's Scared Stiff of 


S. 
. Dead! 
. Run! Rua! 
‘ Scoop! mP 
. Faster! Faster: 
. Things Don't Always Turn Out 


the Way You Expect Them To. 


. It All Seems So Useless. 
. How Can a Person Let His Fam- 


ily Down? 


. What a Life! 

. How Sorry I Am! 

. That’s My Story. 

. Is It Any Wonder? 

. Why Not Speak Up? _ 

. And Now Hear My Side. 

. Ah, Something fer Nothing. 

. Alas, Too Late. 

_ If It Isnt One Thing, It’s An- 


other. 


. Come, Snap Out of It! 

. Rich Overnight. 

. Nothing Pleases People More. 

. It Is Never Too Late. 

. The Moment Draws Nearer and 


Nearer 


. Why Shouldn’t I Be Grateful ? 
. All That Work for Nothing! 
. Do Things Really Happen That 


Way? 


. I Have a Brilliant Idea. 

. Just for the Fun of It. 

. What a Nuisance for Everyone. 

. Hurry Up! Hurry Up! 

. Welcome Home Again. 

. I'll Show All of You. 

. When a Fellow Needs a Friend. 
. What’s the Rush About? 

. Its Too Late Now. 

. Boy! Did That Go Over Big! 

. So Small a Thing to Make So 


Much Trouble! 


. What Have We Done! 
. —And Still the Stars Look Calm- 


ly Down. 


ston My Own 


(Car, store, home, business). 


. Let Me Tell You How to Run 
Things Right (World, town, ° 


school, country). 





107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 


116. 
117. 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122; 
123. Ah 
124. 


Central High School 
Trades, New York 


. Does It Go On Forever? 
._ Catch Me Trying That 
, It All Seems So Useless! 


ody. 

. Lord, What Fools P 

` No Back-Talk! PI Ate, 
. Some of the Fellows 


. What’s Up? 

. Surprise! Surprise! 
i ae rn ngs That? 

_ It tarted Out of Noth; 

| And We Trusted Then a% 
. He Did It for Their Sake. — 
. Thank Heavens, That’s Over! 
. There Will Come a Better TIMA è ; 
You Can’t Get A $ pore meaning 
. You Can't Get Away Wi j 
. Nice Work! T 


Hands Off! 
Work! Work! Work! K. 
Talk! Talk! Talk! 


You Never Can Tell, 


Riffraff, eh? Again, 


y 


No Help Wanted. 


. There's Just No Pleasing Even 1 


Way. Around My 3 


(for Them). 


It Doesn't Matter Now, One Way 
or the Other (Either Way), 
Just Wait Until They Get Back! | 


. I'd Tell Him a Thing or Two! 
. I'll Never Give Up! 
. How Different Things Are Now! — 


What Is the World Coming To, — 
Anyway ? : 
Just an Ordinary Fellow, But... 
Count Us Out of Such Doings. 
Its the Same the Whole World | 
Over. 
No Good Can Possibly Come of 


It. 
I Couldn't Believe My Own Eyes. i 
All Is Now, Wel Agate t 
le Are Never Satıshed. 
What Some People Won't Do for 
e 
Gormi (mysterious, frightful 
pitiful) Is No Word or "hese 
You Can’t Be Too Care 
Days. , 
Aod Look At pin Now. 
Throw Them Out: k? 
What More T one As ! 
How That Story ” 
Tes For Your Own Good 
t 
neti here. 
Sometime, Somew: 
MILTON ean 
CERTNE™ 
SIMON oe Net ‘le 


City. 





W ynieS ; 
(ar »ccompahy pi 


K i extta-curtl 
4 Ives of our 


FFICERS AND 


o 
ust FOMTRACU RRICULAR 
iS 


g questions at- 
p various phases of 


i d 
| pt m. It is suggeste 
ya = this check-list for 


jor? of determining how 


Toe rp woul d rank if answers to 


(gestions were requested. 

d hoped that the critical ap- 
x resulting from a study ms 
.. check-list will cause the role 
i cular activities 1n the 
students to be even 
ful than it has been 


Ý in the past. 
$ Roure MATTERS 


1, Has the club been granted a 
chatter by the G. O.? 

2, Is the club charter prominent- 
ly displayed or is it just “filed 
away”? 

3. Does the club have its own 
Bulletin Board (or corner of 
a Departmental Bulletin 
Board) ? 

4 Is most effective use made of 
the Bulletin Board? 

* Have all club members joined 
the General Organization? 
"© parent consent cards on 

, i for each member? 
® the club have a simple 


Working c — 
Onstitution 
of by-laws? and set 


ES alub finitan 
edi, minutes’ book kept? 


1 dance membership and at- 
0, Bas A records kept? 


Mone ub Spend any 


Y bef 
Btante d “te the G, O. has 


a -y 
"appropriation ? 








11. Has your club reserved a spe- 
cial room to be used ag a 
party, motion picture or slides 
showing, musical program (or 
is waiting for the last minute 
only to find the room in 
use) ? 


II —THE CLUB ATMOSPHERE 


1. Is personal contact within the 
group possible? 

2. Are the amenities of group 
courtesy followed at meet- 
ings? 

3, Are members enthusiastic? 

4, Are members codperative or 
are they suspicious of one an- 
other ? 

5. Do members feel “at home” 
at the meeting? 

6. Are members friendly? 

7. Are members tolerant of 
others with differing political, 
economic, or religious views? 

8. Are members afforded an op- 
portunity to exchange experi- 
ences. 

9. Do members extend their 
friendship beyond club meet- 
ing hours? 


ITI—MEMBERSHIP 


1. Is the group too large? 

2. Is the group too small? 

3. Do members return the fol- 
lowing term? 

4. Are lower termers attracted? 

Do new faces join the ranks? 

6. Is there a large turnover in 
the club membership? 

7. Is the club obliged to resort 
to a “waiting list”? 


p 
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t ach i 


8. Do brothers and sisters of 
former members join? 


IV—MEETINGS 


1. Are meetings held too fre- 
quently? 

2. Are meetings held too infre- 
quently ? 

3. Does the time scheduled for 
meetings conflict with that of 
another club likely to attract 
the same type of student? 

4. Do meetings start promptly? 

5. Are meetings drawn-out af- 
fairs? 

6. Are meetings conducted ac- 
cording to parliamentary pro- 
cedure? 

7. Are meetings obstructed by 
too much parliamentary pro- 
cedure? 

8. Does the “business” part of 
the program take up the en- 

tire meeting? 

9. Do members attend regularly? 

10. Are “open meetings’ ever 
held? 

11. Are meetings carefully plan- 
ned? 

by the students? 
by the faculty adviser? 

12. Is the meeting time monopo- 
lized by one or two members? 

13. Do members bring their 
friends to meetings? 

14. Do members look forward to 
club meetings? 

15. Is the meeting room conduc- 
tive to most effective club 
work? 

16. Does the faculty adviser look 
forward to club meetings? 
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V—LEADERSHIP 
1. Are there too many off 

2, Are there too few o fic Ce 
3. Do student officers take 


ts) | 
Crs? 


of the meeting? tg 
4, Is the club run by a “qj =, 
5. Are matters delegated i À 

mittees for analysis and te a 

to the group? Port 
6. Do committees function 


7. Do commit » 
tasks ? eae te definite ; 
8. Do the same p 
all committees? 
9. Are younger members afford. } 
ed opportunities for leader 
ship? f 
10. Have standing committees 
worked out a definite routine 
and statement of their proce- ; 
dure which would guide their 
successes more expeditiously? — 


eople comprise 





p the exhibition cases in 
s idors? 

he “ee laid down bi ne 

i cu 

; Moshi ot by the tay 
ies? cub codperate with 
De ‘jubs on some specific 
othe 


pro e club avail itself of 
oe 


iy, DO. possible? 
3 p ap known throughout 
‘ $ ' 


the school ? 





12. Do members spend time at 
home planning or preparing 
club activities? 

13. Is the club of service to the 
school? 

14. Is the school of service to the 
club? 

15. Do all members participate in 
the club activities? 


I. DAvip SATLOW. 
Bushwick High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


LFORUM OF RADIO 
EXPERIENCES 

The National Council of Teach- 
es of English is preparing to issue 
:yolume on Radio and the Eng- 
lsh Teacher. This will replace the 


j brochure with the same title issued 


VI—ACTIVITIES 

1. Is variety attempted in the 
work of the club? 

2. Is any part of the club pro 
gram creative? 

3. Has the club developed the 
habit of planning and a. 
ing a project around whi 
the work of an entire term 

or year) revolves? E 

4, a pi club have å owi 

ative library of its OWP’ 


ce ci 
5. Does the club stage a “sO 
once in a while? “ia 
6. Has the club ar i 
; s 
self of an assem red h 


7. Has the club eve 


by the Council about a year ago, 
ht supply of which is exhausted. 
twill endeavor to orientate teach- 


| Sin this new and important field 


ind to provide them with i 
Procedures, ——_ 
Th ‘ 
i an important section of 
will be one called “An 
i Forum: A Record of 
2 sa and Projects.” In this 
A Pear as Many first-hand ac- 
ofna Obtained of direct 
i Mr in English classes. 
vil von “Ve made use of radio 
tma, CONtribute? P 
3 aty i = tepare a 
Itt ang ur €xperiment or 
it to Max J. 
n of the Radio 


ti 


k Chair ma 





Committee, at Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

ON THE "OPEN LETTER 

TO ADOLF HITLER" 
52-10 94th Street, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 
March 5, 1939. 


The Editor of “HIGH POINTS,” 
Board of Education, 
500 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Dear Sir: 

Since you saw fit to present to 
your teacher-readers, under “Edu- 
cational News” the “Open Letter 
to Adolf Hitler” from the Metro- 
politan Chapter of the A. A. T. G., 
I demand that you also publish the 
following information regarding 
the circumstances which will show 
that it was the sentiment of a 
small group and not unanimous, 
nor representative of the American 
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Association of Teachers of Ger- 


man. = 

On the day before Thanksgiving 
the members of the Association £e- 
ceived a postcard, informing them 
of a special meeting to be held 
that Sunday (of the Thanksgiving 
holiday), “to take a definite stand 
on recent events in Germany. 

Naturally, only persons desiring 
such a stand would be present. 

The regular meeting had been 
scheduled for Saturday, December 
10, less than two weeks off. The 
instigators of the postcard knew 
that an open letter to Hitler would 
get no unanimous approval at the 
regular meeting. 

Note that the special meeting 
was called for a Sunday afternoon 
—an odd time for teachers to con- 
duct business. 

Certainly the Association cannot 
be quoted as unanimously passing 
an action taken by a group actu- 
ated by a non-professional desire. 

The whole thing is fraudulent, 
and its presentation as “Educa- 
tional News” is preposterous! 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. MARIE FUHRMANN. 
Member of the A. A. T. G. 


The National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies again offers mem- 
bership privileges to boys and girls 
of school age. Groups of at least 
ten children each may form Junior 
Audubon Clubs. 

All clubs get News on the 
Wing, the Junior Audubon Clubs’ 
own newspaper. In addition, clubs 
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of twenty-five or more 

receive during the schoo} ji ety 
free subscription to Bird. lout i 
official bi-monthly Publicatig, s 
the National Association o f; 
bon Societies, Membership ae 
Junior Audubon Clubs com a 


child only ten cents a year 


Teachers and leaders ma 


: y obtaj 
from the National Associa A 
Audubon Societies educationa] 0 


phlets, charts, books, slides and 
motion pictures dealing with birds 
and animals and the conservation. 
of our country’s natural resources, 


Price lists will be sent on request. 
Write to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y, 


NEW USAGE STUDY JUSTIFIES 
MANY DISPUTABLE 
EXPRESSIONS 


When several years ago, the Na: 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 


lish published Current English 
Usage, a survey made by the late 
Sterling A. Leonard and his ass 
ciates—which revealed that many 
teachers of English and speech, 
linguists, editors, lexicographets 
and other well-educated persons 


Š . su . 
approved certain expressions W, 


ly condemned by grimmi H 
ous journalists raised 4 toa 
cry. “English teachers are _ 
ing their standards, oe a 
claimed. ‘“Teachers have 
dered to careless spe*r" 

Now, two languag 
Albert H. Marckward 
versity of Michigan 4° 


ars—valh 


e re 





f the University's high 
í jot 0 checked the findings 
v 


| M e ish Usage with the 


(0 ona) and its Supple- 
psf" second edition of Web- 

international Diction- 
ye - few other recognized 
) j Their study, recently 
phort! b the National Council 


ue < of English under the 


Teachet 
ile, Facts 
g1 shows 


Mg 


e was far 


About Current English 
that the Leonard 
more conservative 
han jicionaries and the example 
p high-ranking writers, classical 
ad modern, would encourage any 
me to be. 

"you'd better go slow (on a 
ane),” for instance, was placed 


$ by the Leonard jury among “estab- 


ished usages,” to the pain of some 


} editorial writers. Yet, according to 
| tis new study slow has been used 


san adverb at least since 1500, 
ind the users include Shakespeare, 
Milton, Byron, and Thackeray. So 
t does not appear that teachers 
pe fail to correct their students 
s Peaking of “driving slow” are 
mee by modern 


The admissi 
a 0 f at š 


lsh © category of estab- 

x ka was another shock 
pe, tics, Yet the Oxford 
Wed yi) S'S this use of the 
ly, “*4mples from 1 552 to 


Company, 





“None of the = 
ranked as a disrabi a 
the Leonard re the eee 

port, but the present 
study reveals that none with a plu- 
ral verb has been in use since 888. 
“Try and get it,” which is usually 
frowned upon by teachers, js 
shown to have been used by such 
reputable writers as Milton and 
Coleridge, as well as by many 
others. “I wish I was wonderful” 
did not, apparently, seem wrong to 
Defoe, Swift, Fielding, Austen, 
Byron, Marryat, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Hardy, Meredith, Wilde, and 
others. And so on with many more 
supposedly ungrammatical locu- 
tions. 

Nearly all the expressions ranked 
as disputable in the Leonard in- 
quiry, the authors of Facts About 
Current English Usage point out, 
are recorded as having arisen in 
past centuries, twenty-four of them 
before 1500. “In other words,” 
they add, “the expressions about 
which puristic objections center 
are not so much neologisms as they 
are old forms and usages of the 
language which are struggling to 
survive. Finally it is evident that 
this analysis should dispose once 
and for all of the journalistic cry 
of heresy and radicalism so fre- 
quently raised against the Leonard 
report. A survey of fact rather 
than of opinion would, in all prob- 
ability, have increased the number 
of established usages from a mea- 
ger 71 to 177.” 

For the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with the Original 
Leonard monograph (it has been 
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out of print for two years), the 
grammar section is included in the 
new usage study. Teachers will find 
the report and the analysis of it, 


REVI 


DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE ADAPTED TO THE DIFFER- 
ENTIATED NEEDS OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


‘By Margery Stewart Gillson, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 

Teachers of the sciences have 
long felt the need for differenti- 
ated courses of study based on the 
varying needs of the pupils in 
their charge. The rapid increase 
in the numbers of pupils attending 
the secondary schools has served 
only to multiply these variations. 
Science teachers have attempted 
from time to time to solve the 
problem of adjusting subject mat- 
ter to pupils. 

Dr. Gillson’s study is intended 
to shed additional light. Utility of 
the subject in adult life is taken 
as the principal criterion for de- 
termining subject matter content. 
With this in mind she addressed a 
questionnnaire to a large number 
of persons of wide interests, of 
which over six hundred responded, 
to discover which of the chemical 
principles and facts they have 
found useful. A check on the re- 
sults of the questionnaire was made 
by an examination of the nature of 
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conveniently printed in One 
volume, valuable to them bot 
their teaching and in thej, oat 
of the mother tongue, Uy 


EWS 


the questions sent in to a nati j 
magazine, and by a study oa . 
subjects selected by pupils throy 
out the country competing ae 
prize essay contest in chemi i | 
conducted by the American Chem 
ical Society, ai 


The findings of Dr. Gillson tend | 
to confirm what Many have sus. | 
pected. Women are in the main 
interested in problems of the home, 
while men’s interests lie in the 
direction of industrial processes, A $ 
large body of subject matter is- 
common to the interests of both. | 
Courses of study should tend to be | 
more practical than theoretical. The 
author, however, would include 
theoretical fundamentals, even 
though not rated very highly, if 
they are essential to understanding — 
and comprehension. A number of 
criteria that are outgrowths of di 
study are listed, and are intende 
to be of aid to the prospecuv® 
curriculum maker. =a 

One wonders whether practic 
utility in adult life should k 
sole criterion upon whi f the 
a course of study. What ° 


rence? 4» 
cultural values of on if the abil- 


they to be neglect 






1 9 discover 


q and apply the 


derstan w to be achieved 


ê e t 
t Hi "ection of subject -_ 
ly he SE p utility preclu e 


T y at lend themselves 

6 pe is end? It is to be 

yt tow t Dr. Gillson did not 
‘de to what extent 


en? chemistry encourages 
À e scientific method. 
IDELSON. 
MICHAEL N. 
jprahasa Lincoln High School. 


OF MATHE- 
anche TACHI NIOR AND 
ae OR HIGH SCHOOL 
Revised Edition. By Woodring and 
sanford. Bureau of Publications, 
Texchers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
The ever growing desire to con- 
wt mathematics with real situa- 
tins and to apply the subject to 
business, economics, industry, and. 
0 forth, has resulted in a definite 
ued for a low cost reference book 
isting materials that have been ac- 
wll tried out in the classroom. 
x few years ago the first edition 
-J a book was compiled to 
E ia a frequently expressed 
à vever, the large quantity 
“terials useful in the teaching 
paal mathematics which 
. frst since the publication 
toug edition has necessitated 
sulted ; ‘ewriting, and has re- 


In this te revised edition, 
the €w edition 

Mates; we find tha 

have terials of i 


the first editi 

nde edition 

and dias careful Scrutiny 
and unavailable items 








have been eliminated, while vl 
number of most helpful sources 
have been added. As a matter of 
fact the extent of the changes is 
greater than a cursory examination 
or comparison of the two editions 
would indicate. Some of the main 
divisions of the teaching references 
are: 

Materials for Units in Arithme- 
tic. 

Materials for Units in Intuitive 
Geometry. 

Materials for Units in Numerical 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Materials for Units in Algebra. 

Materials for Units in Demon- 
strative Geometry. 

However, provision is made for 
materials for Assemblies, Mathe- 
matics Clubs, Excursions, Class- 
room Equipment, Pictures and Ex- 
hibits, History of Mathematics, and 
Periodicals. 

For each reference we find con- 
veniently arranged, the name and 
address of the publisher together 
with the current price. 

A blank page is inserted at the 
end of each major division in 
order that notes and new materials 
may be added from time to time. 

A complete index will enable 
the user to find items and related 
materials easily and quickly. 

A progressive department of 
mathematics cannot afford to be 
without this handy reference. 


HENRY H. SHANHOLT, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn. 
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TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING 

By Lawrence H. Conrad. D. Apple- 

ton-Century. $1.00. l 
From the extensive investigations 

of the Committee on Secondaty 
School Curriculum of the Progres- 
sive Education Association there 
has emerged, among many other 
fine things, this new study by Dr. 
Conrad. It establishes basic prin- 
ciples in the teaching of creative 
writing, discusses their applications 
to all groups in the high school, 
and offers a variety of practical 
techniques for the stimulating of 
writing. 

Dr. Conrad distinguishes creative 
writing from other types of literary 
effort. It is deeply correlated with 
the students’ inner life. It provides 
release, explores the consciousness, 
and organizes experiences. A proc- 
ess of “production” rather than 
“reproduction,” Dr. Conrad calls it. 

Dr. Conrad feels that the infor- 
mal class setting is most conducive 
to creative writing though he con- 
cedes that the more conventional 
classroom has possibilities, too. 

Among the suggestions that he 
makes is one that has been oft 
reiterated by ‘‘creativists,” but it 
will bear repetition: The student 
must be made to feel that what he 
is writing has value for its own 
sake and is not a snare for some 
ulterior pedagogical purpose. 

The volume has some very per- 
tinent and usable things to say 
about techniques for providing ex- 
petiences that will lead to creative 
writing, methods of installing and 
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conducting 2 Creative wi 
course, reading - writing i 
and so forth. 

This is a practical, sensib] 
istic treatment of a field in 
clear thinking and accurate 
ment are the exception rather 
the rule. The style is res 
as the suggestions are sob 


ssion 


€, r cal, 
Whi 
State, 


trained 
er and 


down-to-earth. Creative Writing +. 
is 


tackled as a real problem, vital 
activity meriting the serious con 
sideration of all teachers of En ; 
lish. There are no false emphases 
no roseate promises here. 

The lush rhetoric and Dionysiac 
fervor of the earlier “Creativists” iş 


this highly unstable area. 
A. H. Lass, 


WHAT MAKES A BOOK READABLE — 
By Wm. S. Gray and B. E. Leary, — 


University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00. 


The readable book for adults of © 


limited reading ability (the sub- 


jects of this initial study) mus 


according to findings of Drs. Gray 
and Leary, measure up tO twenty 
four criteria, listed under four H 
arate categories: format, pen 
features of organization, SJ! | 

expression and presentation, a 
content. These criteria wer æ i 
at through surveys of current OP i 


i king 
: nters into ™4 
ion of what e ‘about 


book easy or difficult. latt: 
adults posed for the ae 
file that emerges from t™ 


* 


Te 


| echnical 
wholly absent from this text. We 


commend it to your attention aş 
one of the few sane treatises in | 





ent foundation 
his iS “ale more than that, in 
dy put osing atray of statis- 
fofi m ted rabulations. Its 
if ia lysions have some 
Bit a ducation 
hit secondary € ° 
ie, with reference to s e 
pio ' ally-minded pupil. The 
po ural and syntactt- 
Ww”, of struct apr 
pi. which add to 
pr Jing materials ought 
talt of read! 8 sm 
gol hly yaluable for tho 
ost overmastered by 
' ç of choosing required and 
readings for the 1n- 
i ished. A cau- 
llectually impoverished | 
iy ig necessary at this point. Mere 
a complexity of a passage 
ies not necessarily make it un- 
dable. Nor does grammatical 
smplicity guarantee comprehension 
ipso facto. This may, in some 


excell 


lementat y 


Í degree, explain why pupils whose 


reading quotient is far below grade 
biten on pulp stories (by no 
means simply written although con- 
loming to primitive behavior pat- 
lens) and yet find themselves 
uterly incapable of explaining 
Wordsworth’s monosyllabic se- 
ri about the child’s being 
E of the man. In this regard, 
ET ds bound to mislead 
- it deals only with ma- 
te t ial measurable, reduci- 
iep OVES Of some kind. It 
gards, almost ; 
Uaters a st In toto, such 
vil “xperiential backeround 
In rest o ? 
OS which” and other similar 
tife contribut i 
ba 2 to the teadabilier d 
This doe Wy of a 
S not mean that 


books for pupil u ae x = 
be scanned for attractive format 
sprightly and simple writing, clear 
and logical organization of ma- 
terial. It does mean, however, that 
a book may pass all these rigid 
tests and yet fail to speak intel- 
ligibly to our pupils. For our slow 
readers especially, it is necessary 
to consider matters such as in- 
trinsic interest of content possibly 
even above stylistic lucidity. A 
compelling tale well told will 
catch and hold the student even if 
prepositional phrases do appear out 
of natural order. 


What the slow reader wants, 
(he gets it himself if we don't 
give it to him) is stuff that is 
readable because it gets inside of 
him and talks to his master im- 
pulses in some way. Books are, 
in the main, dull and incompre- 
hensible to the pupil because they 
do not capture his interests, not 
because they are syntactically weird 
or obscure. This fundamental point 
has of late been lost to many 
text-book makers who have in- 


sisted that difficult and remote ma- 


terial sufficiently watered and sim- 
plified will take the place of mean- 
ingful reading experiences. 


Remedial reading drill books do 
not fall under this head. They are 
distinctly and frankly clinical in 
scope and intent. The profession 
owes much to the zealous and 
painstaking work that has come 
out of the laboratory to make 
whole the crippled. But this is all 
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basically’ negative. It “corrects de- 
ficiencies, builds new skills. But 
it does not supply the cue and 
motive for future reading. Only 
readable, really readable not just 
simplified material will meet this 
need: to make readers out of out 
alleged dullards. Precious little of 
this nature has appeared. And what 
has come to us, in a sense defeats 
the true purposes of our teaching 
which is to broaden the intellect- 
ual grip of our pupils, deepen 
and refine their sensibilities, and 
make them a living part of the 
past as well as the present. The 
books that are being supplied 
for the slow reader are uniformly 
in the fields of adventure, and 
romance (sometimes extraordinar- 
ily shoddy). This is the path of 
least resistance and many are 
taking it uncritically. While our 
other groups are being trained to 
think clearly, to feel deeply and 
sensitively, to relive those great 
literary experiences which are the 
right of every human being, the 
slow reader is having his imagina- 
tive and intellectual growth stunted 
by being fed, term in and term 
out, on the sort of pap which is 
just one step removed from Doc 
Savage, Western Stories, Amazing 
Stories, G-Men Stories, and other 
similar literary opiates. 

Thus reading for its own sake, 
regardless of the soundness of the 
ultimate outcomes, is beginning to 
receive pedagogical sanction. Care- 
fully graded experiences in litera- 
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richer, more intelligent al 


beings are nowhere available 
our slow pupils. A study like fo 
one under review does not a 
us much for it enunciates el 
philosophy. It merely records x E 
interesting facts. What is neal 
is a magna charta for the tnd 
privileged, and teachers ang ři 
lishers honest and mit 
enough to give the slow k le 
an opportunity to grow into nA 
malcy instead of intensifying his 
abnormalities. 

It will come in time, we predic, 
And it will not be long before 
educators, particularly teachers of- 
English, will come to realize that 
they have been pious dupes, su. 
pinely surrendering against the 
dictates of their better instincts 
and in violation of the basic ob- 
jectives and traditions of their pro- 
fession. . 

There is no dispute on this 
point. The slow pupil is not get 
ting a square deal. And he will 
continue ‘to be cheated of his 
heritage until we are willing y 
face the magnitude of his prob- 
lems honestly and with all the 1 

amn TOE 
sources at our CO 4 him 
far, we have either neglected © 


entirely, or have, under the J" 
of a pupil-centered curricular ‘i 
praved his tastes, an ay" oth 
intellect by pandering to a ad 
udices and his inchoate 2” 


ly misunderstood gn „H.L 
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7 MEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH” 


awareness of the 
p reading has made it- 
rs in recent years. This 
m ed the National Society 
f Education to issue 
ts on “The Teaching of 
0 x , The 36th Yearbook 
Be the National Society 


n 
A ah, among others, the fol- 


extensive 


ps basic principles underlying 


itt’ recommendations. 
4 As a result of recent social 
unge and the expansion of the 
the actual and poten- 


‘fal value of reading, both in and 


A | tof school, is far greater today 
+ «| tan formerly. 


2, If schooling is to contribute 


' "F me largely in the future than 


in the past to intelligent self-direc- 
tion and social progress, it is im- 


| petative that children and young 


people acquire greater independ- 
xe and efficiency in reading. 
3 Paralleling the need for 


} Eter independence and efficiency 


In t . . ry . 
ading is the imperative need 


of tbundant materials which can 
Ta with ease and understand- 
7 those at different levels of 


ancement fr 
om the rim 
p E adulthood, ee 


ae ePruary 1938, the High 
Mea a inaugurated a 
n ‘emedial instruction 


$ 
ia talk 
Ato Assistants cated at a’ 


ts meeting of 


English on March 









in English for all entering pupils 
who, on selected standardized 
tests, showed reading deficiencies 
and retardation. This program re- 
quires our constant and earnest 
attention in order that we may 
conduct it as effectively and in- 
telligently as the conditions de- 
mand. This conference of First 
Assistants in English has been 
called for the express purpose of 
considering the various aspects of 
the program, to afford an oppor- 
tunity to pool our experiences, and 
to indicate some of the materials 
available for these pupils. I hope 
that after the brief presentations 
of four aspects of the problem 
of remedial instruction, we shall 
have time for discussion, as well 
as for examination of the books 
on display here. The Division is 
ready to assist any chairman to 
secure the necessary materials of 
instruction, and to assist in the 
development of the program in 
any school. 

In recent months, I have visited 
classes in remedial reading, con- 
ducted under our program, rather 
intensively. If I were asked to 
characterize the work—and please 
remember that all generalizations 
of this kind are bound to be un- 
true to some degree—I would say 
that there is a disproportionate 
share of time and energy being 
devoted to techniques and formal- 
ized methodology, to measuring 
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rates, to, keeping, progress charts, 7 et 


to the use of “work” books rather 
than to a “free” reading program, 
Many pupils are poor readers be- 
cause they don't ‘read rather than 
because they can't read. There 35; 
of course, some need for remedial 
techniques; not as much, I suspect, 
as can be observed now in vogue. 

In one school, I observed a 
chairman wheeling 4 book-truck, 
loaded with thirty different titles, 
to the classroom of a teacher. In 
less than five minutes, the books 
had been snatched up by an Cage, 
group of readers. In another class, 
an energetic young teacher entered | 
the room. with her arms laden 
with magazines. By a stimulating 
thought. or a motivating question, 
eager hands reached out to grasp 
the treasured item. And the dis- 
appointment of those who failed 
to secure the reading materials was 
perfectly evident. In still another. 


TENDENCIES: AND. PRACTICES IN THE. TEACH 
ING OF READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS! | 


During the past four years, Te- 
tarded readers organized in small 
class groups in about twenty high 
schools have been receiving in- 
struction in reading from federal 
workers. The work of these teach- 
ers has been supervised in these 
schools by regular members of the 
* A talk presented at a meeting of 
First Assistants in English ‘on ‘March 
30, 1939. 
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animatedly discussing Mark 


4 

“Tom Sawyer.” | Twain's 
‘These observations wete in ln 
lightful contrast to the wt 
machinery Of classes meagy tng 
their rates, and | writing anos 
to the inevitable ten quea 


ggl eachers: 


Now it is obvious, too, that’ tert 
ers need guidance in solving i) 
problem of handling these clas as 
We hope that this program of ac 
pared presentations by the a 
ers who follow will, in aa 
measure, help chairmen to da 
the _ attack upon a serious ores 
lem. The training of teachers is 
a grave responsibility devolving 
upon. chairmen. By your coöpera- 
tion and interest, I am confident 
that much can be achieved. e 


| oth m 


ERAAI icijo2 bas miia 
Davo H. Moskowitz, a 

Assistant Superintendent, 
‘ PEt. } 34 be $ F ph Te li 


g Jook backward to see what les-, 
gos may be drawn from the -ex-- 
ences of the W.P.A. workers. 
nd the regular staff supervisors 
gaged in this four-year-old . pro- ; 
gam, particularly since many, of, 
| ieir findings, coincide with „those. 
sulting « from professional . re- 
gaches undertaken’ in, the field. 


psu 


UPD READING ota: al 
The tendency on the. part of „a, 
luge, number of teachers to pro-. 
mote speed in reading is one to 
be, deplored, Even if rapid tead- 
mgiwere a desirable objective of 
medial instruction in reading, it 
eae obvious that train- 
a pus to read rapidly is like 

ng the cart before the horse. 
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high school staff. Periodic eP “ f 8 questionable . ; 
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taking by the Board of Educatio’, tught to aa Pupils should be 
tration have been poblion ne 3 wy ect of pupils feng sta- 
Largely as 4 result O° cea’ Foc Sventh grades, n the sixth 


Such pupils 
rests walk prop- 
fle ne They eeN | 
dia i straj V they da es Sa 
em€ the Sat, th 9 not . walk 
“B turn corners 

their , read- 


. A + me 14 i 
cess of this ie ry 38, f e; y be said to 
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ing. Incoming pe 
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hools who ; have, te- ; 


pe = ; sC 
att obser FO Hihtoed at. sedation Of i0Ner JSA- 
1V se i $ ‘ 
tentively y retarded clas, J led e = placed’ in special 
4 


pot’ asses under | regularly . 
In the main, the; 
ork of the ninth year is; 
jn. these classes, but : 
at nal emphasis is placed on, 
"For more than 4 year now. 
pe ram has been- under way.: 
P r p ofitable at this time., 






ing legs give 
wa 
Yeti itda, this tyre ce 
is type of pupil 

many. teache ee ee 

achers are attempting. to. 
convert into rapid readers — 
¿Research workers have discov. 
ered that many students who read 
well read more quickly than stu- 
dents whose reading is deficient in 
many ways. Unfortunately, teach- 
ers have jumped to the conclusion 


that the way to promote efficient. 


reading is to increase speed in 
reading. This assumption is obvi- 


ously fallacious. Slow reading is. 
not a.cause but rather a result of 


poor reading. The way to increase 
the, reading rate is to improve 


comprehension. Rapid reading as, 


such is not necessarily a desirable 


goal of any remedial reading pro-. 


gram. But if the rate of reading 
isto ¿be increased, it cannot be 
accomplished effectively through 
mechanical exercises. The reading 


rate of retarded readers can be 


increased only through such natu- 


ral means as teaching them how 
to select subordinate from main. 


ideas,, how to note details, how 
to, choose the central idea of a 
selection, how to draw proper in- 
ferences, and how to build up an 
extensive vocabulary. In short, pu- 
pils should be taught how to at- 
tack the various thinking problems 
which confront them in their tex- 
tual reading. , 


RHYTHMICAL READING 

The, mere novelty of a number 
of mechanical instruments which 
have appeared on the educational 
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scene has aroused in many teachers 
a desire to do something about the 
faulty eye movements of deficient 
readers in their classes. It should 
be pointed out, however, that 
faulty eye movements, like slow 
reading, are symptoms and not 
causes of fundamental difficulties 
in reading. As most of us have 
known for a long time, the eyes 
move along the text line in a series 
of lightning-like shifts and pauses. 
The shifts are executed so rapidly 
that the eyes see nothing until they 
come to rest. These pauses are 
called fixations, during which com- 
prehension takes place. It is inter- 
esting to point out, however, that 
not more than five percent of the 
total reading time is required for 
the eyes to make the shifts be- 
tween fixations. The remainder of 
the reading time is occupied with 
perceptual activities. It has been 
discovered that efficient readers 
make eye movements which are 
regular and somewhat rhythmic. 
On the other hand, it has been 
found that the reading of inefficient 
readers is characterized by many 
pauses. The eyes take many steps, 
they frequently retrace, they move 
slowly, and they frequently even 
lose their way. On the whole the 
eye movements of these poor read- 
ers are neither regular nor rhythmic. 

It is at this point that many 
teachers make a fatal error. They 
attempt in various ways to Aar eh 
this effect of regularity and rhyt “ 
They give their pupils omy 
in eye-hopping; they put 
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by poor readers were merely 
toms and not causes of basic dig 
culties, they would abandon th 
formal corrective Procedures, whid 
are hardly calculated to make 
pils want to read and which x 
research study has indicated to be 
even moderately effective. 
Teachers should not concern 
themselves at all with improvin 
the optical agility of pupils in tha 
part of the reading act which 


symp. 


takes up only 5% of the total 
reading time. They should rather 
concern themselves with improving — 


their pupils’ performance during 


the remaining 95% of the reading — 
time. It is during this lengthy pe { 


riod that the pupils are engaged 


in the thought-getting process, and | 
it is because they are having a 


culty with words and phrases that 


they falter, retrace their reading 


ic way. The eye 
steps, or lose their way wai 


ders 
movements of poor rea eo 
regular and halting rf 
these pupils have faile i 
adequate training 10 POPR jist 
bly from one unit O ss lit 
to another an from Pi we 
but because these pr e though 
and cannot assim ns o reason 
-_— K 
successfully. It * pause 50 fr 

that they re-rea 

uently. 

If teachers 


e 
increased p 





| Pipils’ strong a 


t numbe 
| “hers Of; E of 


aj these pupils; 
through eye-hop drills in reading | af sources, OF $a air i j — a9 ne each pupil's. 
text-books, and with the Ing f ners supplied | P ' ‘Est and to analyze his Performa, 
3 tar Mettong, f pte sty of intrinsically in- in’ these skill tmance 
scope, which is nothing More thd f ug variety ia ik S. For teachers to be 
the old flash-card turned role i f reading materials | e content merely with the final nu. 
If teachers realized that the y t, p i enrich their — ia 3 expression of a pupil’s 
ous faulty eye movements reve id Pg ound and if teachers pati- reading status on the entire test 

e 


? gained pupils in the various or of his status in each of the sub. 
ently Js for deriving meaning out tests is hardly enough. Unless 
rP the hesitations and the teachers make such a careful inven- 
A ag would decrease in num: tory as has been indicated, the stand- 
r. Only if pupils are trained.in ardized reading tests might just as 
3 natural way will they become well not .be administered at all. 
fective readers. Only then will -ni ats nii iio to 
heir reading rate increase; ‘only READING AND MENTAL ABILITY 
hen will their eye movements ibe- o> From ten to twenty-five percent 
ame more regular and ‘rhythmic. of the first term pupils in the vari- 
i | etyhsor” w3 ous high schools are known to be 
seriously retarded. Some of these 
‘pupils, it is.true, have a low read- 
ing status because of their inferior 
mental - equipment. , .Such © pupils 
profit from reading instruction to a 
considerable extent, even though 
they may never achieve the reading 
norms for their grade. The major- 
ity. -of retarded readers, however, 
are normal and even superior ad- 
olescents..'This fact indicates how 
widespread is reading deficiency. in 
the high school population. If read- 


SANDARDIZED READING ; TESTS. 
_ When standardized reading tests 
aé given, the raw scores are usual- 
ly translated into grade levels, per- 
centiles, or reading ages.: Unfor- 
‘tunately, too many teachers find. no 
futher use for the, standardized 
tading tests than to employ. these 
statistical measures for purposes of 
Pupil segregation. Before actual 
“ss instruction -is ‘undertaken cby 
teachers. of reading, they should 
e.a careful inventory. of. their 
nd weak points as 








Si ing distress ;were typical only of o 

ing a “4 = P aedis tead- students » with: low mentality, the ae 

T Measures the br- Da adequate- solution ; of: the reading problem A 
levement, h i reading could very properly be assina A 

tandardizeq ie i, most reliable special agencies equipped © 

Mend toma, ins tests do. inot mentally retarded:::pupi _ 


Measure more than three 
cf ag of reading ability. 
bed te vi "€ason that standard- 
limite 1 Ng tests measure only, a 
reading skills, 
"8 are obligated to 


however, reading deficie 
common to so many pupi 
are: normal and above: normal, 

i 'n into the lap, 


as 
€ 
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It is obvious that if the reading 
skills of these normal and above 
normal students were sharpened— 
and there is no reason why this 
cannot be done successfully—these 
pupils would be able to perform 
their classroom work at a pace 
which truly conforms to their scho- 
lastic capacity. It is principally for 
this reason that intelligence tests 
should be given in addition to 
reading tests. In this connection, it 
should be pointed out that the in- 
telligence tests which have been 
used in our schools in the past do 
not adequately measure mental abil- 
ity. They are themselves, to a great 
extent, tests of reading achieve- 
ment. Intelligence tests should be 
employed which contain a number 
of non-verbal, as well as verbal, 
items sufficient to measure mental 


ability. 


TEXT-BOOKS : 

In the last three years, several 
reading text-books have appeared 
containing exercises devised to 
sharpen some of the more im- 
portant reading skills. Though some 
of these “readers” possess a con- 
tent and format which are refresh- 
ing, teachers should be cautioned 
against a supine acceptance of 
these work-type books as a solu- 
tion to the problem of reading. 
Merits a-plenty some of these vol- 
umes have. A discussion of their 
failings is not within the province 
of this article. It should be pointed 
out, however, that these books must 
not be treated as books containing 
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whe, 


ye 





a curricular content, They arati 
tended only to serve fy ` da. 
ends, and should ‘be used 
when teachers desire to make 
muscular those specific skill a 
which individual students ki 
vealed a definite weakness a 
other words, they should hë 
in the classroom only when 
for them is actually indicate 
teacher's analysis of the S 
ized test papers of her punih .. 
also assist her in determiniae E 
extent to which these “reada 
may profitably be used. 

A considerable portion of these 
new “readers” is made up of edy- 


Used 
a Need 
d. The 
tandard. 


cational aids, like questions to be 
answered by the pupils, and scor 


ing charts of one kind or another, 


Teachers should not make indis- 


criminate use of these aids. Too 
frequently lessons in reading are 


bogged down under the weight of ; 


the elaborate questioning and scor- 
ing machinery. 


BOOKS AND BOOK LISTS 


The ultimate aim of a well con- — 


ceived reading program is the pr 


motion of interest in reading “a 
pleasurable and useful Ieisute a 
perience, as well as the deve P 


' tee It 
r din habits. 
ment of efficient react g ding 0 


is for this reason that ae me 
terials from 4 variety % i 
ttentio® 


should receive more atte! 
any teacher's plan of action cool 
work -type text- books. id 
books in man r 
hould be made ! nk 
Sle to pupils. The bu! 


Actiona| | 









as well as departmental 


ws should be encouraged. In 
yeas! at teachers may know 


gde! as of books should be 
«hat on the shelves of the vari- 
pe gl libraries, each school 
si make its own inventory of 

0 xtra-curricular interests of its 
3 ded readers. Existing book lists 
psed 08 studies made in other 

tems should be used with dis- 
vetion. Many book lists are largely 

thetic in nature. 

For a list to be truly helpful, 
i should reflect the local situation. 
No titles should be placed on this 
Ist unless it has been definitely 
wcertained that they may be se- 
ured in the school libraries or the 
neighborhood branch. The titles 
which comprise a useful book list 
should not be grouped by literary 
types. It is much more effective 
to group them according to families 
of interest, Each group should con- 
lain titles from the various literary 


forms. These ti 4 
ed or listed pees. be gra 
a Progression of in 
1miculty, or both. i 
of this kind dean a oe 
pared with an eye to extendi ie 
SLL oii © nding the 
pupils reading interests beyond the 
ones revealed in the inventory of 
their interests. 

The concern of English teachers 
with and about literature must not 
blind them to the need for engag- 
ing in an activity as pedestrian as 
remedial reading. Nor should the 
fact that English teachers have em- 
barked upon a program of formal 
training in reading relieve their 
colleagues in the sciences and so- 
cial studies of responsibility for de- 
veloping the reading skills neces- 
sary for success in these subjects. 
But that is another story. 


terest or 


WILL SCARLET. 
Technical Director Remedial 
Program Secondary Schools. 


: 


"FREE" READING FOR REMEDIAL 
READING PUPILS* 


Th 
N A process of training pupils 
; a or in the acquisition of 
A sy up to their age 
fe rity levels has come to 
Pinar Ta remedial reading, The 
„° Pupose in thi ini 
tivity. a dies this training 
— “0p individual 
A 
Pirs talk 
30, ipfsistants “ated at a meeting of 
9, n English on March 


reading ability so that the pupil 
will find it possible to function 
adequately in all reading situations 
called for by curricular demands 
and by his natural desires. The 
first objective, then, in all this 
training is to improve the reading 
skills of the pupil. For that reason, 
emphasis has been placed in this 
process upon classroom activity in 
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which the pupil finds himself, en- 
gaged in reading short selections . 
and in revealing through expres- 
sion channels the degree of com- 
prehension of what he has read. 
This intensive work has proved 
effective in materially raising, the 
level of reading performance. The 
desired outcome of all this activity 
is that pupils will learn how to 
read books, whether the books be 
“school text-books or general works, 
and that they will read them with 
“interest and enjoyment as well as 
with understanding. m hig 
"From the very beginning of this 
“high school project in attempting 
‘to assist pupils to overcome a vital 
deficiency in their previous train- 
ing, with greater maturity and 
“more insistent social demands as 
aids in the process, the teacher of 
remedial reading has realized that 
books and other forms of extensive 
reading must be made significant 
to these pupils. Never losing sight 
of the primary object—to use every 
means to assist in the process of 


developing reading skills—he -has-~,,“;;, we ibe fe yep vei 
pog EATE SVG phere must be'wide exten’ © 


seen the possibility of adding in- 


veloping power, through the use 
of books and materials supplemen- 
tary to the drill exercises provided 
in such books as Broening, Law, 
Wilkinson, and Zieglet’s Reading 
for Skill! and Hovious’s Following 
Printed Trails.2 Furthermore, it has 


t rao 







‘yield greater skill; as an En i 
teacher he is familiar with the fy 
that copious exercise in writing aq 

in speech is one of the most Ho. 





p ivity in the i. 
jous activity in use of t 


8 sh 


tive means of developing the ahi) 


corroboration for his ‘a 


) ing in order tha 
terest and a sense of growth, of:de-=> {/ free reading 


‘ity to write well and to speak. 


ently. He has been able’ to i 
York State Syllabus in’ English’ for 


' Secondary Schools, ‘Grades 943 
1935, says, page 18: ` odin iy 


“Wide: voluntary ' reading di- 
, BME . ’ Y LINON +; 
increa ‘ait 
! rectly ncreases reading rate and 
= through building a rich’ back. 
EFG | y Í } 4 yie g at 
ground improves comprehension 
-and satisfaction.” dines 


. t ’ j te api = ties 
In Center and Persons’ Teaching 


High School Students to Read? we 


} bert Ths , 
at tee i i Ssumption 
f i Dio edea 
rom several sources. The Ney 


this i 
dito f 


$ 


find ‘the following statement on 


MY Dione 


‘page 97: 


La a | i% s Fi zagt E 
“There is, as would be ‘ex — 


“pected, a good correlation’ be 


j Sete LED TOD 
OY DUNG t~ individualized 
tween excellent, ` individi nist E 
‘programs of reading and prog: 


ress in reading skills.” 
and again, page 106:,, 
t kills 


ril nay be developed.” 
So f program of free, general, 


Nan Jeisure 
r 5 ji 
voluntary, supplementary das} 


lo Bat cce ted i 
reading has, been, accep iy read 


necessary phase „O 


seemed plausible to him that co- | 





‘4Noble and Noble, New York. 
D, C. Heath and: Company, New 


York, 
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f remedi 

\ s P ; d 
A ¢ 

dange! » 


ing. 
oO this 


4 do : 3433 i} ne 
A possible source 0" 


An handicappet Tihs must, how 


New 
y Company N 
pene wa Í a 


activity in free 
=D, Appleton-Cen 
"York, 1937. 


pe 
n 






pe made clear at this point. 
oe tefinite physical or psycho- 
: | defects exist, copious free 
hysic? ay do distinct harm; no 
dinb individual reading pro- 
tens oul d be undertaken without 
sane roval of oculist of psychia- 
ie APP h when there is any 


ist OF bot . . 
estion concerning the existence 
u 


yf such defects. It is even a ni 
ple for the teacher to use the 
cpkinalmograph without profes- 
‘anal assistance. 
ae embarked upon this 
nore gratifying part of his job, the 
teacher of remedial reading soon 
faes the problem of stimulating 
his pupils to read freely. He will 
learn that some of his pupils, now 
fourteen years of age and over, 
have never read a book from cover 
to cover for pleasure, that all 
“books” to them have been school 
books which they could not handle 
with any degree of satisfaction and 
Which meant study and homework 
teading with classroom rehearsal, a 
payee of events that led usually 
0 failure both in performance and 
reward. There are, however 
eneral interests ob vi ace 
adolescent that hae ps 
€ task, One ie hi maimed a 
is given on oa st of such interests 
in H; Ee 28 of the Syllabus 


aoa: Students, re- 


Associa by the New York 
tether Ij j: of First Assistants. 
Is &!ven On page 23 


€ State Syl] 
y Beneral abus quoted above, 
fe 7 


Inter Alig abiding inter- 
est in the common 





robl i i 
m ens in human relationship, 
y in girls; interest į toa 
terious, th al, the ae 
» the mechanical, the adven- 


turous, lively in boys; and interest 
in the sensational, lively in both 
These pupils need stron ia 

ga 8, dramatic 
stimuli to arouse them emotionally 
and imaginatively. Then again, in- 
terests are individual; only when 
the chief, absorbing, personal in- 
terest is determined has a sure 
foundation for the building of an 
individualized reading program 
been found, a program which will 
provide the necessary copious read- 
ing activity that will not only de- 
velop skill in reading but that will 
be immediately pleasurable and 
that will give promise of growth 
in taste in reading for leisure mo- 
ments. 

These interests in pupils should 
guide the teacher in his choice of 
reading materials. He must free 
himself from the restrictive aca- 
demic standards, remnants of that 
genteel tradition which still lingers 
in the teaching of literature in our 
secondary schools long after it has 
been forsaken by our makers of 
literature. Our remedial reading 
pupils are largely non-academic- 
minded and we cannot lead them 
if we remain narrowly-academic- 
minded. We can have no patience 
with such pronouncements like the 
following from Center and Per- 
sons,* page 100: 

“There are some people who 
claim that boys and girls will out- 


grow cheap and vulgar taste in 
“Op. cit, | 
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books, | that. they must. 
through: the Tarzan and: sensa- 
tional stage, but this kind | of 
thinking is not applied: to other 
phases of one’s training. It 
seems, therefore, pernicious doc- 
r‘\trine.”".; ) 
The authors seem to forget that 
the primary object here is training 
in a skill, so all that is acceptable 
as meeting a normal, conversational 


=- standard of : expression without be- 


ing morally subversive should. be 
regarded as meat for the chopper, 
‘no matter how strong. Why not 
Burroughs, Zane Grey, the Rover 
Boys and other boy and girl series? 
We must get them to read, to read 
copiously. Refinement in reading 
will come with maturity and ex- 
perience, with the impact of so- 
‘cial. approval and solidarity, with 
‘growth in. skill -that : will make 
reading a pleasurable activity be- 
cause it can be successfully exer- 
‘cised. 215 Tele mai 
We must above all avoid scholas- 
tic standards in the: choice’ and 
handling of books.: The State. Syl- 
labus warns us, page 15: 7 
“Since the pupil’s normal 
reading activities should ‘bring 
pleasure and conduce to a per- 
manent reading habit it is haz- 
ardous to employ the: novels, 
_ plays and poems being read. for 
these purposes, also for 'spe- 
cial training in reading skills. 
Through such a plan so in- 
grained a distaste for literary 
materials may be developed as 


permanently to influence, his | 


reading habits.” 
Í 14 


vance There lies the real danger. ‘Tt be, 


comes definitely destructive if, we 


insist that the pupil must consume 


as well all the abracadabra of liter 
ary forms and literary types... 

We must, therefore, turn OUE at. 
tention to material that these Pupils 
will read with some degree:of yo). 
untary acquiescence. -Book lists are 


usually prepared for pupils with - 


normal reading habits: from, among 
them. we: can choose. those . works 
that meet the interests. indicated 
above;and that carry thei .reader 
along: through + the sheer): force ; of 
sensationally, vivid ;; incident, Land 
personality, ‘sensationally = Nivid..to 


the pupil, not to ourselves; We can — 


then gather : a > great .. variety ::of 


material.. It. will include the:book 


of lowly literary pretensions, writ- 


ten for the very minds with.which . 
‘we are, here working. It willin- 


clude, the . “‘best-seller,’’.| such.oas 
‘Gone With the Wind, and other 
books in the public eye, including 
those. about. which current, and 
popular movies: and | plays»ihave 


been built, such as Magnificent\Ob- A 


session and Of Mice and Ment 
will include: magazine articles29 
not too sustained.a nature, Life! 
popular; we are trying an exper 
ment with Youth T oday. It may 


grow out of contact with a cone 


. as 
tion. of. short selections such 


ri- 
Persing and Leary’ ie 
zons% which can be ae oma 
tended silent reading 1 an 
will lead..to search #OF’ oe 


the same authors, Of along © 


A1 Compan N 





(i it] J 
s Harcourt, Brace 3 
York. 






est aroused. A selection 
of * Lindbergh may motivate 

cht ne of We, Listen, the 
qJ North to. the Orient; 
terest is latent and 
It will include the 


inter 


re 
the 
yin J an in 
he adventure 
„roused. 


an g the school ‘newspapers, 


p f of them that may ‘not be 
aoe significant ‘to us’ but that 
‘ill read, especially the’ sports 
Adie fashions sections. Joe Wil- 
“i in the New” York World- 
Telegram is popular reading. À iiz 
All these sources indicate the 
variety of material available. and 


- the probable variety in the ‘poten- 


tial interests and tastes of pupils ‘in 
remedial reading groups- It is natu- 
ral that there be a wide range; ma- 
terials that are made available ’ to 
meet this spread will also serve the 
aploratory purpose of providing 
the means for catching the individ- 
ul interest and then of feeding it 
as reading demand grows. | > 
All this is positive and construc- 
tve. We must, however, be fully 
zN to the unfavorable reactions 
: ae pupils to books. They will 
ie r book printed in large 
Then decorated with childish 
ta trations. Books on the elemen- 
7 school reading list, printed 
ith, seventh 8 Ast, printed for 
sumptio and eighth year con- 
oided © DSE, be sedulously 
fore. -OT Pupils have seen thi 
oTe; ey ih en them 
WMited to tead ay have been re- 
E. Very shel them; they will shun 
ves r 
+ Em and will to Taic they 
Wel ; t ill look with sor- 
gence at the teacher 


“S glowingly apoi 4: 
y about. them. 








They want adult booka x aa 


grown-ups in thei i re 
ment will also a te eS 
With a firm belief in the eff | 
of his plan of copious readin = A 
with the materials ready at er 
the capable teacher will follow ró: 
cedures that have proved white 
worth. He will keep his classroom 
library handy and attractive; open 
shelves and book jackets will assist 


him in doing so..The magazine 


rack will be kept up-to-date with 
contributions from the class. He 
will use school and public library 
for, exploration as a regularly sched- 
uled practice, for he will find the 
class library inadequate for the pur- 
pose. The trip to the public library 
will lead his pupils to the section 
for adults, not to the section for 
juveniles. He will enlist them’ as 
borrowers, proud to show their 
cards ‘indicating membership in a 
community institution. He will set 
aside a few minutes each daily 
period for informal reports of in- 
dividual experiences in leisure read- 
ing, reports by pupils which will 
tell what books are being read, 
where they are being obtained, with 
what reactions they are being read, 
so as to arouse and stimulate their 
colleagues. He will also set aside a 
period a week for a general read- 
ing progress survey with books and 
other materials brought to’ class. 
Part of this period he may devote 
to personal consultations while the 
class reads silently; part will surely 
be devoted to reports of individual 
experience. He will plan for an 
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occasional Civics Day, or Science 


Day, or Economic Geography Day, 
with books and reading problems 
brought to class. He will encourage 
the building of scrapbooks, leading 
to pupil reading of material both in 
the search for it and in the han- 
dling of it. He will also encourage 
his pupils to develop their ability 
in the telling skills so that they 
may fulfill the urge to share ex- 
periences through effective expres- 
sion. He will motivate the wide 
reading of stories, for girls espe- 
cially, by arousing an interest in 
their need for story-telling in com- 
mon human relationship with the 
younger brother and sister. His 
written record of pupil progress 
will consist of a huge chart, promi- 
nently displayed in the classroom, 
showing individual interest and 
quantitative achievement; here a 
beginning of guidance in taste can 
be made through colorful presenta- 
tion of the relatively more desirable 
reading material. He may even use 
the “extra-credit” device as a stim- 
ulant; he will find that it works 
and is justifiable, especially when 
combined with the reading chart. 
Using common sense, he will mod- 
ify his demands in the matter of 
the extent of comprehension for he 
knows that understanding of the 
printed page will increase with 
maturity and with further develop- 
ment of skill in reading through 
intensive reading drill, 
To train the teacher of remedial 
reading in the vision to see that all 
these procedures lead to specific 
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upil growth in response to dia), 
nostically determined needs and p 
the ability to carry them on is the 
job of the progressive Supervisor 
The teachet must be led to learn 
the interests and social backgroun d 
of the academically limited ang he 
must be guided into a sympathetic 
attitude towards these young peo. 
ple. Wise supervision wil] teach 
him that his problem js primarily 
with the adolescent in the high 
school, not with the subject he has 
been licensed to teach. He must 
perforce learn how to teach what 
is fundamentally an element 


school subject with the further 
complication that he must teach it _ 
to adolescents having adolescent 
interests and preoccupations and 
handicapped in other subjects be 
cause of this deficiency in reading, 
Professor Frances T. Spaulding in 
High School and Life, a volume — 
in the Report of the Regents’ In- 


quiry, says, page 266: 


“Merely because a boy or girl 3 


has been promoted from the ele- 
mentary school, the high schoo! 
cannot safely assume that he a 
adequately mastered the ski s 
which he ought to p s 
oral expression and in the i 
R’s, Association with older La 
pils is often better for a 
age elementaty school PE tte 
is continued work al = H 
: school environ 
pia schools may 


t; SO 
some 


, any 
e McGraw-Hill Book ComP 
York, 1938. 


New 


be justified in promoting 
to the high school pupils who 
have not mastered the tool skills, 
Again pupils who enter the high 
school with a numum com- 
mand of these skills may slip 
pack unless they are given con- 
tinued teaching which will make 
hat command permanent. For 
both these reasons the high 
school needs to be continually 
alert to provide such elementary 
instruction as may be appropri- 
ate for certain of its pupils. It 
may do so in part through special 
coaching or remedial teaching; 
but every high school teacher 
ought to recognize his responsi- 
bility for teaching the special 
learning habits or skills that his 
particular subject may require.” 


times 


He must be made to realize that 
he cannot stimulate free reading 
ra his pupils until he knows 
7 ie » Magazines and news- 
id s and is sympathetic with the 
ed a Serve if not with 
ral itself, H 
he. - £1€ must 
° Virtue of interest į ss eat 
thus” In them and 
i m in handlin 
if he lite d & them even 
tected ie, He must be di- 
tar i € professional lit- 
© Subject. Books and 


Hllabi 
be, _. Previous] ; 
fag lable fo 7 Mentioned must 


Rtticular joy PetUsal. He will 
, but, iP in Center and 








for Non-academically-minded Stu- 
dents in which, unfortunately, the 
Center and Persons book does not 
appear. Above all, he can þe en- 
couraged to a realization of the un- 
doubted need for what he is doing 
and the Missionary nature of his 
task when he reads what Professor 
Spaulding has to Say about the 
problem as it exists at present in 
New York State: 


“Nor do they (the high 
schools) teach pupils who are 
deficient in reading ability how 
to read. Instruction in the me- 
chanics of reading finds a place 
in the high school program only 
as some individual teacher or 
supervisor, aware of the serious- 
ness of the problem, seeks to 
deal with it independently.” 


The progresive Supervisor will im- 
Press upon the teacher the fact that 
he is not working “independently,” 
but that, in the high schools of the 
City of New York, he is engaged 
in a laudable, concerted effort to 
provide his pupils with a funda- 
mental skill needed in all learning 
and in civilized living. j 


FRANK A. SMERLING 
James Monroe High School, 
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» REMEDIAL 
As Iconsidered this problem of 
remedial reading, two questions 
from The Mikado went round and 
found in my mind: : 

“Is it weakness of intellect, . 

™ birdie?” I cried. = pam 
“Or a rather tough worm in your 
„little inside?” iiia 
ul! As farias the majority of pupils 
in the remedial reading classes! are 
concerned, I think it’s weakness of 
intellect. The rather tough worm is 
merely a symptom. We have’ to 
deal with a whole child who needs 
to be adjusted and not with one 
disability that needs to be removed. 

Therefore to spend all or a great 
deal of time on remedial, reading 

as such is, I feel, a mistake. To 
use a purely technical or mechani- 
cal approach is to go even further 
in the wrong direction. | Eye ma- 
chines may have their uses. I think 
it would be a very fine thing to use 
them with the more intelligent pu- 
pils who have bad reading habits. 
I-wish eye machines had been used 
when I went to school. I have bad 
‘reading habits. But the pupils I’m 
iy | ni 





* (A talk presented. at a meeting. of 
First ie a in English on Mar. 30, 
1939. . NEEME EAE ARRIER 
_ * Remedial Reading Classes are formed 
in the first term of high school and 
made up of pupils who, according to 
standardized reading tests, are more 
than one ‘year below the ‘high ‘school 
reading level. 
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talking ‘about in- remedialoteadin 


TAO 


classes ‘haven't bad tedding habit al 


They have no reading ‘habits)ic 


„i Even “so: good 'a'textbasuzep, A. 


‘Read used exclusively ‘or toolifre. ` 
‘quently may not! be “desirablel Tp 
may ‘make these pupils feell:they x 


don’t’ belong, and ~if ithere’s !any. 9 $ 
thing|‘these pupils want it'siijust a 
ithat—they want ‘to ‘belong.>'Such 


T 


‘remedial texts 'aren’t ‘real> reading “a 
to them: They don’tialways!want to 
o them. they’ don t'always'want to 


be reading ‘paragraphs"in2ordet to 


answer | questions.“That's ‘not.“why - 
‘we read. 'It/'isn’t *natural,Wand it — 
isn’t practical o idid gniaual -| 
C. -For,'the problem,’ as: I'seé*it, is — 


an 


neither, a statistical nor; a, mechani- 
cal one. It is, a, human, problem. — 


Technical and mechanical approach. ~ 


es should be used sparingly..Sym- f 
-P 2 g" TE - F TE yt Oh 2'% a 


pathetic, interested guidance, iso 


primary. importance.. she hie s4 
apr ; net 


approach is essential, The, ,teacrs 
has to be interested not only, in. his 
pupils’ reading problems but 18. 
his problems. By getting hepi 
fidence and interested cobpetior j 
of the pupil, much can þe eee 
plished. For these pupils are * 3 
to get along, eager 

‘one teacher who has ‘ 
classes put it, ‘They expect y {0 
abused; they respond gre dio 7 
kind treatment and Ye : We 
T believe, tog, that, WDA ding 
Lee wpa. Remedial Re 
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have had és due not so 


h to techniques as to the small 
uc 


oups they 
U ils} on, ; 
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‘ag as I 
eading 
Some teachers regard 
iV VA NS TALI AGa 
run-on or conma ‘sentences as“ per- 
sonal affronts and the grossest kind 

oh $C Tear we The ses Agit 25an 
of iliteracy. Give, me the Pupil 


“who writes Comma sentences, but 
ho on each side of the comma schools a group of non-academic 
‘as a well constructed thought that i 
. ‘means something. I’d rather have 
fim than the pupil who writes’ ‘no 


comma sentences, but who cannot 
put one word after another and 


-Cteate a thought and who ‘cannot 
put one sentence after another and 


+ 


l think that you will agree with 


Me that for pupils with such writ- 


Ing disabilities 4" solid year of 


g mmar work or sentence drill or 


unctuation exerc; ill merel 
P ao exercises will merely 
h € ulcerous' surface: You ‘can 
ore teach writi i 
in 
Pf pupil with mechanical thee 
he mechanical and tech- 
ka PPtoaches than you can teach 
th e ky his analogue (often 
ù Ui fa. with’ mechanical 
s, father 4 aPproaches, ` It’s not 


no 


Ph, u FN Merga 
aside that A Worm in his little 
kts the + are dealing’ With 
Mal a © Pupil—his whol 
$ Ye the mental Make-y j 
Wine. OS ) 
e ~no 0 a 2 re 
Dom h Ż i ciet of Ivan- 
Now mmer Nigh] 
a ghe’s 


On a diet’ of 


work ,with. They have. 
T A Cay (Biers k 

ty “of ‘drawing~ out‘ 

“many, -more } problems: 


 PBEncy of sympathetic teachers han. 


medial reading. “549 1i} 
1 feel about this problem, of | 
do about the problem ` 


eye machines anq. itis 
sheets. We must, i 





dling small classes. 4 
pils the 'kind of ¢ 


ive’these pu- 
ducation they 


{can profit from and use. - ~ 
_. Not only is i 
‘a’ problem that has to do with a 
. rather tough worm, but it is also 
‘not’ exclusively a first year prob- 


is this not exclusively 


lem. It is a four year problem. It 
4s a permanent problem. We all 
recognize that we now have in our 


slow-progress pupils who really do 
hot belong in high school. Never- 
theless, we must take care of them. 
We must provide a four year 
course for these pupils. I feel, for 
them, we must institute 100% pro- 
motion based on effort and will- 
ingness, not on any standards we 
set up in advance. This is a situa- 
tion we have to face realistically. 
The- elementary schools promote 
100% of their pupils. We inherit 
them. They're with us to stay. 
‘There’s no reason why they should 


‘Stay with us more than four years. 


If the High School Division will 
devise a non-Regents, non-academic 
diploma for such pupils, they will 
help us solve the problem. 0 
_ When we have provided for 
these pupils in all these ways, then 
I think we shall be fulfilling what 
May very well be a worth-while 
educational slogan: to each accord- 
ing to his needs, from each ace 
cording to his ability, | 

MAXWELL NURNBERG. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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THE SUPER-HONOR SCHOOL NEXT STEP 
THE EDUCATION OF THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK* 


WITH A SURVEY OF PRESENT PRACTICES 


The education of pupils of su- 
perior intelligence has entered its 
first phase in the City of New 
York and, perhaps, in other cities 
of the United States, through the 
development of so-called Honor 
Schools and of differentiated cur- 
ricula arranged on an ability basis. 
The “honor” schools are of vari- 
ous types as I shall describe pres- 
ently. But, regardless of minor 
differences, they all attempt to seg- 
regate pupils of superior ability 
into subject classes so that the 
course of study can be covered 
more thoroughly and, in many 
cases, so that the course of study 
can be amplified by challenging 
work that will stimulate the men- 
tal growth of these pupils in con- 
sonance with their greater mental 
ability, that will foster their pow- 
ers of intelligent self-direction, and 
that will implant ideals and atti- 
tudes necessary for competent lead- 
ership in a democracy. In most 





* (Paper read by Dr. Hymen Alpern, 
Principal of Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Committee on 
Coordination in Secondary Education, at 
Cleveland, on February 27, 1939.) 
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cases the honor school is an aggre- 
gate of the superior classes that 
have resulted from the Process’ of 
segregation and differentiation, but 
the very fact of naming this 
aggregate of classes an “honor 
school” and of assigning a director 
to supervise it tends to make the 


aggregate take on definite char- 


acter. There is no doubt that there 
will emerge from these honor 
schools varied organizations which 
will tend to improve the develop- 
ment of the superior pupils who 
cannot profit sufficiently through 
pursuit of the ordinary work pro- 
vided in our high schools. 


PRESENT PRACTICES 
It would seem that the h 
school movement in New York s 
so young that to determine the : 
ture of its final development ee 
be impossible at this time. = 
give you a brief description en 
honor schools within peoa 4 i 
cialized separate ar she ed- 
special provisions made g 
ucation of the superio ka yotk 
in the high schools © 


City. 


onor 





Ho NOR CLASSES 


F ecial classes for pupils of su- 
4 j attainment in particular sub- 
pe 4 are found in every one of 
a fifty cosmopolitan high schools, 
” fading even the smallest. In just 
> . of our high schools there are 
fered as many as fifty “special” 
Jasses and forty-two “honors” 
asses for the superior and those 
terested and gifted in a particu- 
yt felt of work. A pupil who 
shows particular aptitude in one 
subject is placed in a special course 
or in an Honor Class in that sub- 
ject, and follows an enriched course 
in the direction of his inclination, 
while attending regular classes in 
other subjects. Special courses for 
the bright and the specially gifted 
pupil are offered by capable teach- 
X in almost every department. 
e English and Speech Depart- 
ments all : 
ow the superior student 
to express hi If ‘ en 
Suen msel. fully in courses 
Paine punt Literature, Creative 
eh 7 HG Speaking and Chor- | 
sciences nriched Courses in the 
Ces, Mathematics f ` 
Eua ges, hist 3 oreign lan- 
tarial ș i f a paii, secre- 
inyi and heal : 
via the alented th education 
S Potentiaj ia. , PUPIL to displa 
him g -ĉl abiliti pay 
to ies and chall 
tim uch an ex enge 
à ulateg i tent that he is 
pa done eae activity. The 
dint; e ‘le a 
Deo, ” Staphic A PHS in the 
latin tts, Interior 


& an 
“WUesec tig Costume Desi gning 


Ww 
cl for their artis- 
Se j 
mse Nterested and 


€partment 


offers courses jn c 
mony, and choral Wor 





SEPARATE SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 


New York City has a number of 
special high schools whose func- 
tion is to provide unified curricula 
for students whose special inter- 
ests and capacities merit the oppor- 
tunity for advanced specialized 
training. We have a High School 
of Music and Arts, a High School 
of Science, two Technical Hi gh 
Schools, a Textile High School, 
several Commercial Hi gh Schools. 
and twenty-five Vocational High 
Schools, 


SCHOOLS WITHIN SCHOOLS Com- 


MONLY KNOWN as HONOR 
SCHOOLS 


In accordance with orders is- 
sued by Associate Superintendent 
Frederic Ernst, all of the fifty cos- 
mopolitan or academic high schools 
of New York City will have honor 
schools functioning by September 
of this year, During the past few 
years two types of honor schools 
have developed in New York. One 
type of honor school is based on 
the multiple factor theory of in- 
telligence expounded by Thorn- 
dike, which recognizes a number 
of intelligences rather than one in- 
telligence. The other type of honor 
school functioning in New York 
City is based on the unifactor the- 
ory of intelligence, sponsored by 


dt 
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Ebbinghaus and others, that in- 


telligence is general, that it is a 
simple function. According to this 
theory, an individual who is bright 
in one subject is bright in all 
others, or vice versa. Typical of 
the first type is the Evander Childs 
High School Honor School. The 
Evander School is a planned, co- 
 ordinated, and unified organization, 
operating under a faculty carefully 
chosen from among the best teach- 
ers in each department. Their ef- 
forts to devise and conduct appro- 
priate activities are codrdinated by 
a director who endeavors to pool 
their experiences with the various 
classes. Pupils are selected for spe- 
cial instruction on the basis of 
achieyement in the particular sub- 
ject. The Honor School is accord- 
ingly composed of the success- 
ful students from the third term 
through the eighth term. All boys 
and girls who have made, first, a 
rating of 85% or more in any sub- 
ject for the two preceding terms, 
and (2), a general average of 
75% in all prepared subjects for 
the preceding term, are qualified 
for admission. A student may be 
in the Honor School in some sub- 
jects and outside of the Honor 
School in other subjects. Typical of 
the second group of honor schools 
is the Morris High School Honor 
School. Here students are in the 
Honor School in all subjects if 
their general average is superior. 
Thus we may find in the Morris 
Honor School a student who is 
linguistically inferior attending en- 
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fiched courses in languages with 
students of superior linguistic tay. 


ents. 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL FOR THE 
MOST GIFTED OR THE SUPER. 
HONOR HIGH SCHOOL 


From a first hand familiatity 
with the honor schools operating 
for the benefit of superior students — 
in the high schools of New York - 
City, I must admit that the geniuses _ 
and the near-geniuses of our pu- 


- 


pils, those who, according to Ter. | 
man have an I. Q. of 140 or over, f 


are not dealt with separately, and 


probably not suitably. These pu- f 
pils are mixed with the other. puss | 


pils in the honor school, although 4 
there is sufficient evidence to prove — 
that they are separated from them A 
mentally by a greater gap than a 
exists between the honor pupils — 
and the average pupils. In Pub- vy 
lic School 500, Professor Holling: — 
worth has isolated a group 
elementary school level; whic’ 
should serve as a model for high 
school organization. Here @ grou? 2 
of the most gifted pupils a 
‘al instructio®. 
segregated for specia! H? o sec 
Such an arrangement 19 
Id be, 12 my 
ondary schools wou p 
A irable, and H 
opinion, Very desirable, of 
f this section g 
the purpose O A ue establish” 
paper to recommen sgi er-Hon0! 
ment of a separate -= i ifted 
High School” for P aw Yor 
pupils in the City ° ing £0! New 
What I am recommen o oth“ 


York may 


e ool 4 
municipalities. In 


on'the f 
which f 


l | 
be applic that tb EF 





accomplished, a number of 
les would have to be re- 
To begin with, the number 
mo pils available for this school, 
af P if the whole city were combed 
ee them, would not be very 
ug According to the best author- 
ies, including Professors Terman 
and Hollingworth, approximately 
one half of one percent of chil- 


yen have intelligence quotients of 


gbstac 
yed. 


440 or higher. On this basis for 
the City of New York with a high 


school population of 250,000 the 
register of the proposed school 
when fully organized would be 


1,250. These pupils might come 


from any of the widely scattered 


areas of Greater New York but 
‘in order that this school could 
_ function they would have to live 


near enough to the building to 


= enable them to travel to it without 


undue hardship. In such cases, 


_ tansportation could be arranged 


for them in Precisely the same way 


A k = ctippled or blind chil- 

E : ew York City. In other 

ree aet be necessary for 

W ~ to move near the vicin- 

Hars school in order to solve 
em of transportation. 


Piai: , 
Pupils of “essary in order that 


Under. Super-super; ; 
| “Ptivilepe perior ability in 


able 
like attend the “nia might be 


to ool, I 
eee sh 
incip oe oend that the 3 nia 
he Pils S holarships 4 aed 
duating oa A ” 
tending : high 






college be m 

pad applied als 
elementa 
to go to 
I should 
in cases o 


Oo 

Pupils graduating fom 
ty school to enable them 
4 super-honor high school 
like to recommend dat, 
yr i pupils of superior abil. 
> “y be given financial assist- 
ance in accordance with their needs 
up to a maximum sum to be deter- 
mined upon through future stud 
but surely sufficient to enable sha 
to attend this school in reason- 
able comfort. It seems to me that 
conservation of these most superior 
pupils can result in one of the 
greatest benefits to a democratic 
society. The contribution of funds 
to insure their proper “develop- 
ment is an expenditure from which 
we can be certain to secure many 
times the profit that ordinarily ac- 
crues from educational investment. 
You doubtless know that begin- 
nings in the direction of financial 
subsidies have already been made 
in . both France and England. In 
this particular respect the United 
States is backward, as compared 
with these two democratic coun- 
tries. We are, of course, consider- 
ably in advance of either of them 
in the amount of free education 
we offer. I might also recom- 


mend a federal subsidy for the 


education of very superior students 
in localities and states where there 
1s general poverty and where gen- 
eral standards are low. We must 
salvage superior ability wherever it 
may be found for intelligent and 
devoted leaders are needed every- 


O e 
80 to where in a free country, 
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SCHOOL WITHIN A SCHOOL 


I should like to recommend 
further that, at least for the pres- 
ent, such a super-honor school be 
established within the confines of 
one already functioning high school 
in the entire city. There is con- 
siderable advantage in having these 
very superior pupils associate with 
fellow pupils of their own age and 
social achievement level. This can 
be done in such subjects as health 
education, music, art, the extra 
curriculum, and other classes where 
work is socialized or individual- 
ized. Such an organization of a 
super-honor school would contrib- 
ute to the proper adjustment of 
the pupils in the normal social life 
of our democratic society. Accord- 
ingly, room should be made in an 
existing high school so that suit- 
able classes for these pupils could 
be organized. It will cost some- 
what more to operate a super- 
honor school than the ordinary 
high school. Classes, of necessity, 
would be much smaller and more 
space would have to be provided 
for work outside of classroom 
instruction. The cost, however, 
would probably be less than that 
resulting from the construction and 
operation of many of our special- 
ized schools, such as the science 
high schools, music and arts high 
school, and the vocational and 
trade high schools, Perhaps this 
lesser expense, which I am recom- 
mending that we assume is a 
more justifiable one than the 
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eater ‘one which the City is al. 


gre | 
ready expending, and properly ex. 


pending for existing specialize 
high schools. | 


CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS 


It is incumbent upon any one 
recommending the creation of a 
supet-honor school to state ip 
terms, however vague, what would 
be the nature of the instruction 
that should be undertaken there, 
At this stage of my study, I am- 
prepared to recommend only the 
broad outline of what I think 
should constitute the course of 
study at the outset of such a 
project. What changes would re- 
sult from actual experience with 
such a school it would be rash 
to predict. In order that the pupils 
of a super-honor school articulate 
satisfactorily with the various col- 
leges in which they would enter, 
they should cover the conventional 
program of work, in addition to 
‘an amplified and possibly fused 
program of work, superimposed 
jupon the prescribed courses 2 
study. This recommendation 4 
made for the very practical rea- 
son, among others, that nearly 4 
of our colleges are scat 

the conventional seconda ed 
course of study, and that @ al 
deviation from this ms t J ete 
the recommendation conte pu 
in, Experience with supe! 


pils of this type 7 ° profes 
tary schools, as stated pi ted that 


Hollingworth, has indic 


ry schoo 





ost upils ~ are in, or nearly 
the genius class, are able to 
vel and absorb the conventional 
i „am of work with great speed 
ind facility. There is no reason, at 
jest at the outset, why they should 
vot therefore, cover the same 
pound as other pupils. ‘There 
will be, however, sufficient time 
for them to cover large projects 
on a fused basis such as have been 
undertaken with success by many 
of our best progressive schools. 
Such projects cut across the sub- 
ject matter lines and put to use 
the knowledge and skills achieved 
in the regular school program of 
studies. These projects and activ- 
ities present teaching situations on 
a functional plane which are in 
ge pedagogical procedures 
he of the foundation of a 
‘ioe school. But in the super- 
onor school th 
enable the il Wek ae 
upils 
Interests mi ja i j “annie takir 
et possib] “Pacities to the high- 
no’ degree through ch 
ging ment 6 al- 
of 2 mental work with th 
activities whi h f e€ sort 
eir attention ie will engage 
Ml life OF the on) join the 
Pursue their o ommunity, and 
th wn ende 
WN initis: avors under 
leade tative as 
i Thee g scholars and 
Ocial a ecis which 
economic life, 


tl 
in 


€xperiences 
=e 
hog) an to p PYPils so that, 


giv =i varied 
En to t typ 





hit 
ol level, The 
super-honor school is ee, 
pared to recognize and ieai ae 
Can H. of talents. In miia 
e European 

aim primarily Ta podoun = 
men of letters, we must ee 
produce a variety of great ee 
in letters, art, science - 
forth. | 

Moreover, it would be seen that 
no attempt for these pupils to fin- 
ish high school work at an earl 
age is contemplated. On the ar 
trary, an effort will be made to 
retain them for the full four-year 
period, but during that entire time 
to maintain their level of work 
on such a plane and such a pres- 
sure as to insure intriguing mental 
activity and growth for pupils of 
Super-capacity. A detailed state- 
ment of the curriculum does not 
belong in this paper. It is enough 
to recommend the establishment of 
such a super-honor school and to 


state a few of its 
more 
pöbleřns. pressing 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


The selection of the personnel 
of a teaching staff for a super- 
honor school would necessitate 
combing our system for our most 
skillful and best informed teach- 
crs. Whether or not a special 
grade of teacher, or a bonus to be 
p to them, would be necessary 
= effective organization is a mat- 
Sr requiring further study, As a 
Preliminary opinion, it would seem 


and so 
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to me desirable to offer some fi- 
nancial emoluments as an induce- 


ment to securing applications from 
our superior teachers. Whatever 
means we use to secure first rate 
teachers for first rate students the 
aim should be to select teachers 
who are imbued with respect for 
the integrity of the human intel- 
lect, who love the adventure of 
searching for truth, who are intel- 
lectually honest, and who respect 
the intelligence and personalities 
of their gifted student—society’s 
potential leaders and democracy’s 


greatest asset. 


CONCLUSION 


The survey of the honor high 
schools of New York City, and 
the situation that obtains through- 
out the nation is extremely encour- 
aging. All over America, educa- 
tors are alive to the necessity of 
educating superior pupils, and in 
numerous localities are doing some- 


y about it. We can expect 


thing 
from this activity the development 


of great educational institutions 
devoted to the training of one 
great leaders, our great philoso. 
phers, ouf great artists, and our 
great scientists. We can expect- 
from this movement a greater 
America. I am recommending one 
more step beyond that which has 
already been taken: the creation of 
a super-honor high school to de. 


E N 
| 


f ta 


concept of education as a 
a of inoculating the student 


a the experience of the race as 


y! 


ic against error, to edu- 
jon 2s an enrichment of the 
jent’s own experience. 

To the classroom teacher, such 
ip alteration in the concept of edu- 
ation has far more than academic 
est, for classroom teaching is 


‘1 the reverse of the medal of theo- 
firing. The burden of transmuting 


velop our geniuses and our near- a 


geniuses through every force and 
resource at our command. This 
last recommendation together with 
Prof. Hollingworth’s advocacy of 


into practice the easy theorizing of 
the expert rests on the classroom 
teacher. This requires not merely 


ja alteration in the teacher’s own 
4 outlook on his subject and in his 


a super-elementary school and Prof. x 


Terman’s recommendation of a 
super university, if carried out, I 
believe, will be a crowning monu- 


“ 


ment to democratic education in — 


the freest democracy on earth. 


HYMEN ALPERN. 


Evander Childs High School. 


THE FUNCTION OF DRILLS IN THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


To a detached observer, if such 
there be, the swing of the pendu- 
lum of educational theory would 
‘be of considerable interest. Theory 
has shifted, under the influence of 
changing psychologies and increas- 
ing sophistication in the theorists, 
from detached consideration of in- 
dividual subjects, each having a set 
of specific objectives, specific tech- 
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c materials, 


t, to genera 
ues, 


niques, specifi 
clusive interes 


erations of social val ‘reed 


d guidance. Proce 
tion an gu ding!) from 


have shifted, correspon’ >" ¢ spe 
means to the accumula oo al 
cific subject-matter data ri “tte 
for the inculcation O 8 y Sig 
tudes. A further an 


nificant shift has een 


. means of presentation of the sub- 


ject; it also demands that the 
school, through the classroom 
teachers, teach the new concept of 
education to the students. This is 


= perhaps, the most difficult task fac- 





7 08 the teacher today, and it can 


‘complished only by concerted 


-action on th 
| 4 e part of all teachers 


putting th i 
. : i concept into practise, 
“a line of least resist- 
tintan, eee of Speech can 
shy at there are two 
E a in the ilen si 
A school; there are skill 
ech i shih met Subjects 
lS ane l subject H | 
develo © given the on, ae 
> a techn pportunity to 
€ the tque which i 
: to tra ich will en 
Potty y ake the 
nit most of the 


ance, 


ce 0 

0 t enri 

Thug ffer d nrtiched experi- 
Mes i subjects, 


In 
bere Putely i N Of Speech p m 


NO ne dy Ine Matter, and 
Or any flurry of 





Ti pronunciation 
Jectives of Spee ais 


lation, and co 
remain the o 
training, 

For the teach Pi. J | 
any other aie S inn or ot 
means the collapse of the S . Š 

program; means that, in ia 
there will continue to be a Sees 
of theory and practise. No n 
subject can stand outside an inte à 
grated curriculum, for the een 
must be able to see the results of 
integration before they can believe 
in it. We dare not suggest, says 
Rahskopf, that “overt speech A 
havior is more fundamental than 
the social and psychological forces 
ae motivate and condition it.”1 
ah ae be to drift rather 
a can we dodge the issue by 
ep ng of the importance of speech 
ming as a preparation for life 
Education is not a preparation fot 
life; it zs life. The child is the 
father of the man, it is true: but 
the child has life of his iii life 
x actuality as a child, not merely 
€ in potentiality as a man. Edu- 
cation must not prepare for life; 
it must give life. If the concept of 
education as enrichment of the stu- 
dents’ experience has meaning in 
the speech field, it must mean that 
subject matter serves merely as 
the vehicle for carefully planned 


m 


“Horace G. Rahskopf. “Princi 
the Speech Cuttieulun t 3 Peiniiis of 
Y Journal of Speech, Vol, xX 


No. 3 (October, 1937), p. 452 
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activities designed to give the chil- 


dren experience in those life sit- 
uations in which speech is the 
controlling factor.’ 

A re-evaluation of present prac- 
tises is, therefore, needed. If, in 
this re-evaluation, some of our 
most cherished prejudices should 
fall, we should not regret it; we 
should discover new means of 
achieving our objectives to replace 
the old, which do not, and hope 
that the discovery of the new will 
serve as a stimulus to better teach- 
ing. “The time has come for us 
to refuse to coddle and excuse our 
erstwhile infant for his faults and 
demand practical results.”? 

Among the prevalent practices 
which need consideration is the 
prevalent practise of drill, proceed- 
ing from the belief that speech is 
a conditioned reflex or pattern of 
such reflexes, and can therefore be 
developed to beauty by repetition 
of correct forms. At a recent de- 
partmental conference, where the 

subject of “Drills” was discussed, 
significantly, the first guiding ques- 
tion proposed by the committee in 
charge was not “Are drills neces- 
sary”? but “Why are drills neces- 
sary?” The basic assumption was 
made; rationalization was sought; 
the question was, therefore, eluded, 


not faced. 





2 Letitia Raubicheck, Teaching S peech 
in Secondary Schools. New York, 1935. 
p. 22. 

*Robert Frankel, “Charting a Road 
through the Speech Wilderness”, 10 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 3, (October, 1937). p. 478. 
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“The major issue of the confer. 
ence became the motivation of 
drill, rather than its right to exist. 
ence in the program of a modern 
school. This was inevitable, fop. 
when, without examination of the 
basic question, a group of teachers 
accepts drill, it is evident that dril] 
has become a fetish, a way of dem- 
onstration to ourselves rather than 
to our students a concrete result of 
our training. Drill has become a 
necessity for the teacher rather than 
a need of the students. We must, 
therefore, seek artificial means of 
presenting the drill to the students 
or motivating the drill, or, at best 
so disguising the drill that, to the 
student, it is a game, accepted as 
such, and palatable as such, rather 
than a drill. The interchange at 
the conference was, therefore, not 
of ideas, but of devices (horrible 
word). 

The question of the necessity of 
drill in a speech program depends 
on our definition of what we are 
teaching. If we are teaching 4 for- 
malized course in which out objec 
tives are a “cultured” yoice, COF 
rect” pronunciation of words, exact 
placement of the articulators vm 
production of consonants, su ape 
ized speech, then drill has # P”, 


its, whic 
muscular habits, © 
these are Jar habits 


like such other mus or play" 
ice-skating, riding ĉ P cmproved by 
ing billiards, Can i ee ractice 
wee S m 15 


ractice. j} tea 
brogi whic or joning 
o that proper TUN eg reh” 
put s ondition® 


each play is 2 < 


„he paft of each member of the 
ai 1g All If our objectives are 
a which are achievable by drill, 
i might take a_leaf from these 

ts, and get more satisfactory 
"alts by introducing the competi- 
jive element, by having speech 
reams, in competition with each 
her, so that the drill bears fruit 
in successful competition. 

It seems to me, however, that 
this definition denudes Speech of 
il| positive virtues and reduces it 
to the level of a purely remedial 
course. The negative character of 
drill is suggested in the statement 


of John J. Loftus, that “In any 


modification of the Activity Pro- 


_ gram used it will be necessary to 


make class and individual diagnosis 
and to set up suitable remedial 
drill techniques reinforced by a 
good class environment and alert 
aninga That this negative 
n of our work does exist, and 
ae, there is no doubt; the 
ican i in our speech clinics 
é ia e€ testimony to that. 

us remember that “Drill 


On techni 
ues ws 
COnstity qes does not in itself 


onstitute 
tion an adequate Speech educa 
Sou js than the cha l 
quate ‘en ia nstitutes 
eech.”’s 


rill S€tves o 


ttering 
socially ade- 
et us recognize 
"POSE of olin; nly the negative 
We Must not nia work, and that 
fullness n Permit the range and 
~ the conce = 

Pt of speech 


4 
J 
Progra J Loftus, “A 


i Th D 
Voy iticula Pace of ne Speech 


in The s, ech in Proj- 
June, 1535)" P gea, 
u P. 453, P. 6. 


7 
N 
Rahskopf. 
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op 








as a basic socia 


| I process wi 
which our insti PSS aaa 


tutions could 
not 
function effectively nor out culture 


be developed a i 
nd perpetuated’’6 
be obscured by any region ‘tay 


. I have described modern educa- 
tion as emphasizing social values 
‘integration, and guidance, In the 
concept of speech which I have 
Just quoted, and in Knower’s state- 
ment, after Gardiner, that, ‘The 
province of speech then becomes 
the study of those dynamic pat- 
terns in social situations in which 
a personality uses symbolic proc- 


esses with convention value to 


stimulate an immediate social en- 
vironment,”? we can see the at- 
tempt to define speech in terms of 
its social values. Similar is Gardi- 
net's statement that “speech, with 
its deliberate and calculated point- 
ing at things, is emphatically not 


explained by self-expression. It is, . 


on the other hand, easily accounted 
for by recognizing that mankind is 
gregarious and dependent upon co- 
operation. . . . The necessity of the 
sociological attitude to speech 
seems herewith to be finally vindi- 
cated.”’8 Speech skills are valueless 
outside a social setting, and the 
development of these skills is com- 





*Rahskopf’s address at 
Buffal . 
ene of the National Council of 
Recess of English, as reported in The 
ew York Sun, November 27, 1937. 


"Franklin H. Knower, “ 

i » SO 

ms and Next Steps ft Gate 

t in Speech,” in The Quarterl 
rnal of Speech, Vol. XXII N d 

(October, 1937). p, 460. ° OO 


"Alan H. Gardiner, The Theory of 


Speech | 
ae ee Language. Oxford, 1932. 
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mensurate with the individual stu- 
dent’s adjustment to his social 
milieu. The basis upon which a 
speech course is founded must 
therefore be a concern with the 
process of adjustment. We need 
not stimulate the student of normal 
development to the correct pronun- 
ciation of any one sound or group 
of sounds, This learning will come 
about incidentally as we stimulate 
the student to develop an attitude 
of coöperation with the group, 4 
sense of his responsibility as a 
citizen, and an understanding of 
the common factors in the per- 
sonal, emotional, and esthetic ex- 
periences of the individuals in the 
group. These elements represent 
the social and psychological bases 
of speech behavior. They give 
speech a meaning beyond “the 
chattering of sounds.” 

“Speech provides by its very 
nature a functional and integrating 
area in education.”® The integra- 
tion of Speech into a program of 
modern education, of course, de- 
pends to a great degree on the 
amount of formality we can dis- 
pense with. Loftus suggests that 
“perhaps the best instrument in 
the Activity Program is Drama- 
tization,” and that “the conference 
periods, . . . . likewise provide 
opportunities for acquiring good 
speech.”19 These suggestions offer a 
mere hint of the possibilities for 
integration involved in an activity 
as fundamental to living in groups 





°Knower, op. cit. p. 5. 
” Loftus, op. cit. p. 5. 
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as is Speech. Rahskopf summarizes 


thus: 


“An adequate speech curricu.. 


lum should be so arranged that 
(1) its mental hygiene aspects of 
instruction will be carried on in 
closest coöperation with guidance 


directors, social worker, and par- 
ents; (2) the body training will 


be shared by teachers of physical 
education; (3) the vocal and phon- 
etic improvement aided by music 
and language teachers; (4) en- 


richment of vocabulary and com- 


mand of oral style promoted, as 
at present, by English teachers; 


(5) corrective work participated | 


in by psychiatrists and doctors, so- 


cial workers, and special teachers 


for the hard-of-hearing; (6) so- 
cial influence through speech en- 
couraged and guided by teachers 
of social science and English and 


by auditorium and club advisers; 


and (7) esthetic enrichment broad- 
ened by teachers of art, music, 
manual arts, and literature.” j 
Guidance through speech 18- 
volves the school in the respo? 
sibility for a threefold speech pro 
gram. It demands the maintenance 
of an adequate clinical pe 
for the student of backward spee i 
i Il as for the stu- 
personality as we l 


‘dent with actual speech ET 
it demands the recognition ° 


need for establishing -n 
portunities for the step 
student; and it calls for ne 
entation of Speech to t 


u Rahskopf, Principles ° 
Curriculum, P. *°™* 


; a vital factor in his 
hin society. These re- 


t of fuller diagnostic 
is than we have thus far at 


ch a program— 
can Speech be maintained 
dern school unless we 
opt such a program ?—do we 

A peed drill? We need drill in the 
| dis which care for the needs 
| of students with speech defects. 
f i these clinics, it is necessary for 
1 usto build, or re-build, a set of 

f msular responses; to train, or 
retrain, the ear of the students to 
ceptable patterns; to condition, 

æ recondition a pattern of re- 

feres, We must work with the 
psychiatrist, the physician, the 


a 
To i slowly in 








dentist, the ; — 
can hile fn oe h ere they 
covering, and, where senting ds 
eag res Causes of faulty ry 
en this codperati 
fruit, our ote a — 2 
te-education, so that graduall = 
speech-handicapped Students oe be 
equipped for the normal oti 
behavior of their group. To this 
end alone we may use drill. but 
with caution, remembering that 
Just as water taken from a stream 
1s no longer a part of the stream, 
elements of the speech process 
taken from their realistic sphere 
of dynamic social activity are no 
longer speech,’’12 
JOsEPH L. BLAU. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 





“ Knower, op. cit., p. 460. 


l. a anD BEFORE GRAMMAR 
RIMENT WITH A READING METHOD IN FRENCH 


publication of the find. 
ee Foreign Lan- 
i 228-30, reading has 
ognized as the chief 


University of Chicago High School 
conducted an experiment with a 
reading course in 1924-5 and re- 
ported that at the end of two 
years, the pupils had read at least 
1200 pages of French. Have any 
of our schools even remotely ap- 
Proached that achievement? 

It does not require much argu- 
ment to maintain that a course 
which wishes to develop the abil- 
ity to read a language should de- 
-aj most of its time to reading, 
7 our New York City schools, 

Owever, this is not possible, For 
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while the New York City D. on? The work of Michael k 


places chief emphasis on the de- 
velopment of reading ability and 
gives only secondary importance to 
the development of the abilities to 
understand spoken French, to speak 
and write the language, the Re- 
gents examination is based on the 
hope for attainment of the four- 
fold aim, and stresses the study 
of grammar in the first two years. 
The teachers of modern’ foreign 
languages in New York City thus 
have to follow two differing sets 
of aims. 

The New York City syllabus 
avowedly favors the reading aim. 
It is compelled however to abide 
by Regents requirements. The city 
syllabus establishes a minimum re- 
quirement of 110 pages of inten- 
sive and 110 pages of extensive 
reading in the first two years of 
the study of a foreign language. 
But can anyone successfully main- 
tain that the reading of 220 pages 
will develop to the point of enjoy- 
ment the ability to read a foreign 
‘language? It is the necessity of 
devoting the greater part of the’ 
first two years to the study of 
grammar that stands in the way of 
actually developing the ability to 
read the foreign language. We 
have yet to meet the substantiated 
claim that students who have com- 
pleted the present two years’ course 
in a modern foreign language have 
developed to the point of enjoy- 
ment the ability to read that lan- 


guage. 
What can be done about this 


a2 
































West in stressing reading above 


grammar, the recommendations o Eo 


Morrison in his Practice in Teach 
ing in the Secondary School Ki 
» the 


analogy with the study of English 


by our students, who are not i 

troduced to grammar before ha 
are sufficiently proficient in ba 
prehension of words and shined 
and the growing belief, in the 


course of several years of class. 


room experience, that pupils could 
learn both reading and grammar 


more quickly and more proficiently _ 
‘if the study of grammar ‘were de- | 
ferred to the time when they have | 
made the reading adaptation—all. 
these prompted the writer to at 
tempt the following experiment. | 


AIMS: 


1. To develop the ability to read | 
French through abundant read- ' 


ing. 


2. To discover whether greater — 
s can be made in the 
f French if the sudy | 
preceded by s 
dant reading in 


progres 
study O 
of grammar is 
period of abun 
French. 


3, To discover 
sentative group OF ©” 
students under com 
vailing in New York 
in two years attain 
aim of the New 10°F 


~ a . if ens 
a d E SEOID- SUT See 


pURE: 
proc pg OF STUDENTS: 


l he class in beginner’s French 
i which . this experiment was 
i Jucted (40 students) was 
vot an especially selected group. 
There were among them 20 
boys and 20 girls. Their ages 
ranged from 13 to 15 years. 
One third of them were study- 
ing French as their second lan- 
guage. The I. Q. (Otis) of the 

group averaged 103. In the 
ability to read English (Nelson 
Silent Reading Test) one half 
of the class was retarded from 
2 to 514 years. In short, a 
group of high school students, 
falling somewhat below the nor- 
Ae 
_ in French 

years, 

2, SELECTION OF READING 
MATERIAL: 

Th 
Ep ragleur arin 
terial and fi reading ma- 
i ant 


facher 
“Nailable į 4 number of t 


m and ©pattment book 
‘al f adapted them to the 
af ` of the course 
“7 “Pending the first 
rend discussing France 
n oral language and in 
t Introduction to 
Oth ap? oak nunciation, 
> the Cla Pi Series, and 
a egan to 
CT frères How reng 
ever, 








a Pages of Si N 
Lisions were studied. Following 


that the class read the first thr 

stories in Contes Dramatj ah 
Then the class read the fst 20 
pages in Le Français Vivant 
The object in this constant flit- 
ting from book to book was to 
find a supply of adequate read- 
ing material of approximately 
the same level of difficulty, since 
any one book introduced new 
vocabulary at too rapid a pace 


for the purposes of the experi- 
ment. 


3. DESCRIPTION OF CLASS- 
Room Work: 


In the initial stages, oral work 
received the greatest attention. 
There was abundant chorus 
work. The teacher always read 
orally the new work in the 
reader. Very simple questions 
on the reading material were 
asked in French; the answers 
(when in French) usually re- 
quired merely repetition of the 
question or of the text. ‘The 
students memorized and recited 
simple poems and sang French 
songs. Vocabulary drills and 
tests were frequent. Although 
French was not employed ex- 


Clusively, it w 
dently, as used abun- 
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After the first two months, 
most of the time was devoted 
to reading. Pupils read silently. 
Comprehension was tested by 
multiple choice and matching in 
French and completions and an- 
swers in English. Very often 
answers in French were written 
—of the type requiring mere 
repetition of the questions. 
Every grammatical phenomenon 
was treated as a vocabulary prob- 
lem. Thus, while students knew 
the meaning of elle a, nous 
avons, ils n’ont pas, they did 
not know what it was to conju-. 
gate avoir in the present indi- 
cative. Some general explana- 
tions were usually given, espe- 
cially when the curiosity of stu- 
dents was aroused by meeting 
certain forms in their reading— 
such as “s”- being the sign of 
the plural of nouns and adjec- 
tives, “e” being the sign of the 
feminine of adjectives, “ent” 
the ending for ils in the present 
tense. 


4, SCOPE OF WORK 

IN READING: 

By the middle of the third 
term, the class had read 500 
pages intensively and from 300 
to 500 pages extensively. 


5. INTRODUCTION TO 
GRAMMAR: 

Towards the end of the third 
term the class began the system- 
atic study of grammar. All the 
grammar text-books available in 

the department were found un- 
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ae ‘satisfactory for two reasons: (1). 


the vocabulary was too simple 


and restricted, (2) the pace wag 
too slow. The teacher, there. 
fore, constructed original gram. 
mar lessons, and distributed 
them to the class on mimeo. 
graphed sheets. The method was 
inductive or deductive depend- 


ing on the topic. Abundant anq 
varied exercises were worked — 
out. In the study of tenses it 
was found more desirable te j 
have the students learn all the 
simple tenses and the past in- 4 
definite of the first conjugation 
verbs before they were given ke 


the same tenses of the other 
Additional: 


Voluntary supplementary reading .......... 
2, The class spent more time in the study of Feesichs <hi 


conjugations, which they then — 
found very simple and which ay 


served them as a review. As a 
reference grammar and as an 


additional source of drill exer- — 
cises, the class used Dondos f 
Eo l following results were obtained: 


Modern French Courses. 


The progress in grammar wa si 


hich! satisfactory. The most ‘a 
87y that the — 


gratifying feature was 


students were not hindered by Ke a 
cabulary difficulties while study: 


the beginning 
ing grammar. At howevets 


of the fourth semester, E. 
the teacher was obliged t° a 
vise his plans. It was 3 “a 
inal intention to devote t F. 
seyen months of the course P f 


r 
ly to the study of 
‘artly to continue rea fo 
ra follow* 


plan was actually Then K 
. S. 
about six We fear that ot 


teacher began s3 dents Y 
of the weaker ai 





| r the Regents’ exami- 
essaly h 

Jn the fourth semester, 
the class and the 
very reluctantly aban- 


chet 
k ading (except for trans- 


ter all the grammar nec- ` 





e dian P 
and Oral comprehe dictation 


Nsion exer- 


RESULT; 


A. MEASURED By Op JECTIVE 


doned £e 
“tion purposes) and devoted all STANDARDS: 
as 1, The class read the following books: 
OD isk and Millis: Colette eb ses Frères nnn 
ha K ed Dondo: Contes Dramdtique son innnanintnnninnenninininn 100 pages 
k“ Sa Ke 2 a a 140 “ 
| podo: Modern Piah O er aa 140 " 
A Greenberg: Le Frangars TT Temi: 50 * 
Greenberg: French Stories for Beginners Pabani 75.“ 
with and Roberts: Language, Literature and Lifen 50 “ 
eman: Heath Graded French Readings. son 40 " 
Wiio: Le Pari d'un in: i25 F 
| Yemont: La OTE! |, as oe 95 " 
ER | DONOR: ae it ke 50-100 “ 


A other classes in the school. 
i 3. The ability of the class in 
Regents examination and by 


hy 


4. On the French Two Years 


ip ie Average ratin 

i ting of the gro i 
Per Key reading Seki ne 
7 of Students in the =e 


SOR Oup rece y pass mark 
l 1 ing a 
0 ) esoo ] % 
3 trsneeeceesevesvoeoesoossossssacosenso 9 
j. The Scores on 


i (a) 5; 
A lent read; 
aiee a reading test 


perior to that of other classes 


P EEE A 875-925 pages 


sescootessocesesteoee -> 


1-200 pages 
ization than 


oral comprehension as j 
) sion judged b 
the teacher’s subjective deinen wis = 


Regents examination of June 1937, the 


Average rating of al 
in the i ‘we ‘athen soutien 


No | 


Per cent of all the 
other student 
in pe School receiving a cas 


maik sania 
OE OEE 89% . 


standarized tests were as follows: 


i À 
tet ading roup on 
l French pacan Council AI 
t in ilent r 
reading.. 14 
tal Voatuige, DO "k 
ba e core i aty tests 
i a the Ci € reading 
St in y Mbia Research 
| ESON 
, om. 57.2 
-n e 59 
N on a school 
f We, “adin ities Ke word Tian ws 
J thir t Studya 8toup Whe oo ws 
tm 8 French in re 
ita N e 


eb LL TTT TT 


54 by a normal class in French 5 


seen svs 5 3 
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B. INTERPRETATION OF 
MEASURABLE RESULTS: 


The scores obtained in the 
reading test by the group taught 
by this special method were not 
higher than the norm for the 
test. The question may then be 
asked: “How is it that a group 
taught by a reading method and 
emphasizing reading achieved 
only normal results?” A mitigat- 
ing explanation must be made. 
The reading tests were adminis- 
tered at the end of the two 
years’ course. As we have 
pointed out, Regents’ require- 
ments made it necessary to de- 
vote the last seven months of 
the course almost exclusively to 
grammar. In these last seven 
months, consequently, very little 
reading was done. 


It is regrettable that the read- 
-ing tests were not given just 
before the study of grammar 
had been begun. At that time, 
when the reading ability of the 
class was at its peak, the results 
on the tests would undoubtedly 
have been better. Witness the 
superior results on the vocabu- 
lary tests based on the Vander 
Beke Word List given at that 
time. The class as a whole had 
an average on the vocabulary 
test that was higher than the 
average of a class that had been 
studying French one year longer 
than they. 

What is highly significant is 
that once the class had devel- 
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even a lapse of seven months did 
not cause them to lose that abil 
ity. While they did forget some 
what in the seven months, th : 
still had average or normal te, f 
ing ability. : 
The results obtained on the 
Regents’ examination by this 
group were lower than those ob. 
tained by the school as a whole 
A very significant point must 
be kept in mind in this connec. 
tion. Throughout the two years 
of this experiment, no students 
in this group were failed. Ip 
other words, all these students 
had spent only four terms in the 
study of French before taking 
the Regents’ examination. This 
is not the case with the other 
students of whom many had te- 
peated one, two, three and even 
four terms of French by the 
time they finally passed the 
Regents’ examination. The six 
students in the special reading 
group who failed the Regents 
examination required only one 
additional term to remove their 


condition. 


C. RESULTS THAT COULD 
NOT BE MEASURABLE 
BY OBJECTIVE TESTS: 


1. Student opinion ctass wm" 


The students of i 
animously (and 4° a / 
expressed theif ae k 
the course. 


ticular, the a 
ing material, t 





of actually understanding the 
itg çs they read, the songs and 
he cultural material. 


Teacher S opinion. 
' pe teacher found that more 
French was learned by this group 
han by other groups. That is, 
the abundant reading—interest- 
‘ag and educative per se—made 
he subsequent study of gram- 
mar easier and more meaning- 
ful, The teacher found, how- 
ever, that the need to abandon 
reading in the last part of the 
course in order to take up the 
systematic study of Grammar be- 
cause of Regents’ requirements 
was regrettable. The class was 
making superior progress with 
the method adopted. Complete 


' absorption in the study of gram- 


mar was at this time actually 
detrimental to the students’ prog- 
tess in the study of th 
e F 
a rench 
CONCLUSIONS 


$ 
The results base 
tests and on su 
‘nd student 


at 8reater 


d on objective 
i bjective teacher 
Judgment indicate 
Progress in the 


iv 


This 

Experi 
fot the ament showed that 
Years Was sana involved two 


lent tj 

isfar. ime to 

hr i the two-fold 
th € point of 


French and to attain A — ; 


i French &tammar such as is 
quired by the Two Years Re- 
gents examination in French 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. The effectiveness of the “read 


ing before grammar” method 
is so evident that the writer 
urgently recommends it to the 
attention of other language 
teachers for additional experi- 
mentation. 


. The method would be most 


effective if the grammar re- 
quirements on the Regents’ ex- 
amination were relaxed. 


. Under conditions prevailing in 


New York City schools, even 
with the Regents’ requirements 
unchanged, this method would 
be excellent in a three year 
course. The first three terms 
would be devoted to abundant 
reading. During the next two 
terms systematic study of gram- 


mar would be taken up three. 


days a week and reading con- 
tinued twice a week. In the 
last term, in addition to read- 
ing and grammatical review, 
writing ability would be 
stressed. 

lt is superfluous to add that 
this method does not neglect 
the development of speaking 
ability and the study of foreign 
civilizations. In fact, in the 
experiment conducted these ac- 
tivities were carried on more 
Successfully than in other classes. 
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The writer wishes to expres h 
sincere thanks to Mr. S. Rakowitz, 
Chairman of the French Depart- 
ment at Abraham Lincoln High 
School, whose constant encourage- 


| 


| ment and valuable aid, both 4 | 
ministrative and pedagogical, made I 


this experiment possible, | 
ARTHUR S. ACKERMAN, 
Abraham Lincoln High School. ` 


GUIDANCE AND SPEECH* 


Guidance in our schools is based 
on the fact that boys and girls, 
like all human beings, need help. 
They are not able, without assist- 
ance, to solve successfully the prob- 
lems with which life confronts 
them. This, of course, is not pe- 
culiar to the age in which we live. 
From time immemorial, the young 
of all classes have looked to their 
elders to teach or guide them in 
the way they should go. 


What is different today is the | 


conditions under which we live, 
at home, in school, in church, at 
work and at play. To put it briefly, 
and tritely, life is more complex 
today than it was a comparatively 
few years ago; and it has become 
so in an amazingly short time. 
Twenty-five years ago, you and I 
—or perhaps your parents and I 
—were not confronted, when we 
were graduated from elementary 
school, with a bewildering assort- 
ment of high schools, of courses 
within those high schools, of sub- 
jects within those courses, not to 


mention many vocational fields and 





*Radio Broadcast, Station WNYC, 
May 31, 1938, on program of Associa- 
tion of High School Teachers of Speech. 
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twenty thousand occupations with. 
in those fields. It does not require 


much proof to show that parents a 


do not, and admittedly cannot, 
carry the burden of guidance on 
the basis of sufficient facts and 
experience of the educational and 


vocational world. And, it is to terested in each student as an en- 


the schools, therefore, that-they f tity, a whole person, not just 


are looking for such guidance, 


with the result that guidance is 


fast becoming a major and integral 
function of the school system. 


Now, one characteristic of guid- 


ance in schools today is that coun- 


selors whose advisory work is. 


pon the making 


mainly focused u ee 
voca- 


of satisfactory educational of 
tional plans (the two are in prac: 
tice inseparable) 1! 
faced by the potentia 
considering all phase 
lives and personalities. cr 
can the work of the schoo el 
selor take the direct COU apti- 
matching the interests aT: 
tudes of a boy Of git se mi al 
mands of vocations. T € ; 
ways some kinks tO 
fore the perfect er 
boy and vocation 15 ss pid 
And so the couns 


con" 


find themselves 


ENces 





not only with the selection 
cern future vocation by a student 
ith preparing for it, entering 
ait, and progressing in it. She 
< all too well from experi- 


ow : 
kn as well as recent studies, that 


ence 


, basic necessity, does not alone or 
even predominantly spell success in 
+ It is not only the trained eye, 
at, or hand that is important. En- 
tire personality including appear- 
mce, posture, gesture, and speech 
plays a very important role in 
producing vocational happiness. 
This is one of the reasons why 
vocational counselors must be in- 


those segments of him that do 
hypewriting, or welding, or sewing, 
ot painting, or writing, or book- 
ae — is why, also, they 
ioe] Process of direct attack 
pe € problem of vocational 
. to suggest a change or an 
ies in one respect or 
5 : in the makeup of boy and 
a them more effective 
Eva es for the world of work 
as for all of life’s experi- 
The į 
he pe m i of speech in 
People iş well has of young 
tay S Otkers, Hat by guid- 
M be an asset sudent's Speech 
ps. “linite J; Or It may be a 
ticularly bility in his ji 
Y when s life, 
Play leavin © looks for . 
a bj 8 school, does it 


In a ` 


lapp and Kane, 


wre skill at the job, though it is 





in li 
7 wo to Talk, list four Classes 
Cupations according to the 


eerie responsibilities” 
ich they involve. T 
they tell us invol ee 
“ime, ve a great deal 
of talking; these include the vast 
army of men and women ais “ay 
salesman, professional workers, or 
representatives of service organiza- 
tions, are meeting many others 
and the men and women who ne 
engaged in supervising the work 
of other people. The most impor- 
tant and influential workers in hu- 
man society are in these classes. 
How they manage their interviews 
and negotiations seriously affects 
the dispatch of society’s business.” 


Employers want students to be 
able to speak correctly, clearly, 
pleasingly. The bright high school 
girl with a harsh, rasping voice 
who aspires to the nursing profes- 
sion 1s not well guided unless she 
develops a proper bedside manner, 


the clearest necessity in which, is ` 


a soothing, reassuring voice. The 
boy with fine voice qualities who 
decides on radio announcing, but 
is careless about his grammar, 
needs guidance which will direct 
his efforts to the attainment of 
habitually correct technical Eng- 
lish. Counselors everywhere can 


multiply instances of failure to 


obtain employment because skill 
and presentable appearance were 
not accompanied by good speech, 
Poor speech seems to be associated 
in the minds of employers with 
Slovenliness, lack of confidence, 
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and timidity. Few employers con- 
sider these qualities assets to theif 
business. 
It is the aim of guidance, there- 
fore, to be aware not only of 
speech defects such as lisping, 
stammering and stuttering, but of 
colorless, ineffective speech, that 
comes from shallow breathing, Of 
lack of muscle tone and vigor, OF 
of careless vulgar speech due to 
lazy habits or wrong associates, 
reading matter as well as friends. 
Counselors are in a strategic posi- 
tion to work with specialists in- 
speech in behalf of boys and girls 
whose speech “gets by” temporari- 
ly, but who are failing to achieve 
their maximum speech develop- 
ment. None, I daresay, is in a 
better position than the vocational 
counselor to realize the bearing of 
speech disorders upon personality, 
socialization, and economic success. 
It is our experience, that advice 
on these points, coming from a 
counselor dissociated from the 
classroom teaching and marking 
process gives powerful reinforce- 
ment to the efforts of teachers of 
speech. It becomes part of the 
routine technique of guidance in- 
terviews to observe, and record, 
for possible further attention, the 
quality of each student’s speech. 
In emphasizing, so far, the rela- 
tionship of speech to vocational 
success, it has not been intended 
to imply that the counselor is not 
conscious of its importance in so- 
cial, domestic, and civic life. How 
frequently the counselor has the 
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opportunity to bring a student * 
the realization that unpopularit 
with the other girls or confi 
with sisters and brothers at ho s 
or ineffectiveness with fellow mem, 
bers at the club, is attributable 
to wrong emphasis in speech, ill 
chosen vocabulary, offensive tone 
unpoised approach, rather than to 
more deep seated causes. Such 
guidance as this, to high school 
boys and girls, who are character- 
istically in the throes of learning 
to adjust to wider group living, 
has far reaching possibilities fa 
their emotional development. It 
implies, in a dynamic way, the 
power of self control, for there is 
obviously no more delicate recorder 
of the emotions than speech. 

_ The work of guidance is indeed 


closely related to speech work; and 


I have tried to suggest the respon- 
sibilities of counselors in that rela- 


tionship. But I wish to add a few 


words about the reciprocal duties 
of teachers to guidance service in 
strengthening the relationship. — 
If counselors hold a strategi 
position on behalf of those 1” the 
school who are interested 19 . 
development of good ae A 
does the speech teacher 2 ; 
equally strategic ‘lol J 
spect to guidance couns¢é wee 
ested in assisting all boys ad. vo 
with their education4 a „ality 
tional plans ao el ait 
development. H 
counselors tO me i o 


this guidanc pa 
of the aaa diagnostt¢ te 





is for them, for in- 
to get from the speech 
the information that phy- 
“topical adjustment—teeth, ton- 
si00B ] blood 
als, hearing, low bioo count 
her than psychological adjust- 
ail is indicated for a particular 
boy. Such information as this 
makes possible a more intelligent 
integration of the various agencies 
working in the pupil’s behalf, 
Moreover, teachers of all sub- 
jects must work hand in hand with 
both guidance and speech depart- 
ments to bring about the attain- 
ment of good speech by students. 
Their chief contribution, aside from 
upholding a common standard as- 
sisting in the identification of stu- 
dents who are in need of special 
attention, and codperating in the 
treatment of them, is to have 
etn 4 about the 
it is inaa 3i “a sae 
of the presence i. = os at 
Mori, Fany persistence of 
S in students of good 
Mental equipment, S = 
uch an under- 
tanding would s 
Students from th Pi im. such 
o being const E effects 
Bain, dka = t dumbbells,” 
o realize that 






it is A.. 

but ‘aioe H x po ae ess, 

fassment over 5s ee i si 

that cause pee SlnaHEeS 
eeees some students to refuse 

to recite. F 

tor as Dr. Kanner tells 
us in Child Psychiatry, an essential 
characteristic of the temperament 
of the stuttering (and I think we 
may add the speech-handicapped) 
child is a marked sensitiveness to 
social situations. There are other 
examples that come to mind, but 
time doesn’t permit more. 

In conclusion, let me say that 
good guidance involves intimate 
concern with development of good 
speech in students because of its 
potentialities for promoting their 
vocational, social and emotional ad- 
justment. And, further, let me ex- 
press the hope that increasing un- 
derstanding of the purposes that 
departments of guidance and speech 
hold in common may bring about 
such close relationships among all 
members of school faculties that 
the boys and girls of our high 
schools may be adequately guided 
to good speech. 

ELsA G. BECKER. 
Division of Guidance and 
Placement. 


WHAT CO 
NSTITUTES GOOD TEACH 
tety, N PHYSICAL SCIENCE? O 


W 

York Ci €, the teachers of New 
tation, ms and the teachers of th 
a, Sendin f € 

F & trom our class- 
til on edd 

h Febru’ before the sa; 

ày 28, 1938 Science Coun- 


rooms, boys and girls, who, twenty 
or thirty years from today, will 
have inherited the land. They will 
then be the judges of the nation; 
they will be the lawmakers of the 
nation; they will be the fathers and 
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the mothers of the nation; they 
will make up the boards of educa- 
tion, and, as such, will determine 
what shall be taught in the schools; 
they will be the teachers of the 
nation, and, as such, will determine 
how it shall be taught. What they 
think then, and, more especially, 
how they think then, will in some 
measure depend on, not so much 
what we teach them now as how 

we teach them. Their attitudes and 

reactions, in a broad sense, will be 
a measure of their education. 

This raises the question as to 
what education is. Definitions may 
and do differ, but, in general, edu- 
cation, in so far as it relates to the 
instruction the individual receives 
in school and college, is that which 
he retains of such instruction, and 
which determines his behavior, 
twenty or thirty years after the 
completion of his formal training. 
If that is so, and I believe it is, 
then facts for facts sake play but 
a minor role in education. I am 


sure that in twenty or thirty years, 


such facts will have been quite 
largely forgotten. I am afraid that 
the biology teachers would derive 
very little consolation from the 
answers of their former pupils if 
they were asked the meaning of 
“genes.” It is highly probable that 
they would think of them as 
nether garments rather than as the 
determiners of heredity. The phys- 
ics teachers would find the answer 
to a question on inverse squares 
far from illuminating. As for the 
chemistry teachers, I am sure they 
would find their reactions going to 
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an end through the formation of å 


gas if they should ask their former 
pupils to write the equation for the 


preparation of hydrogen Sulphide . 


Do not think for a moment that 
I am belittling the importance of 
factual matter. But my Obsetya. 
tions convince me that there are 
still many teachers of science who. 


consider facts as ends in themselye, 


rather than as a means to an end 
They confuse factual matter, or 


mere information, with knowledge | 


and understanding. In many cases 
they have not yet developed an 
acceptable philosophy of science 
teaching and have failed to under- 


stand and appreciate the major ob- 


jectives of science and their sig- 
nificance in education. ; 
Among such objectives would be 
found the training of the intellect, 
the development of culture, and 
the inculcation of good social re- 
lations. These should be set up as 
worthy objectives in the promulga- 
tion of any program relating to the 
improvement of science teaching 11 
our high schools. The mode of 
procedure involved in striving for 
these objectives would aid 
the development of many a 
habits, skills, attitudes, and id 
To neglect fundamental facts e 
connection with such wotk e 
course, absurd, but they ™ pm 
seen in their true penpe : 
are the raw materials ou e. . and, 
understanding is eel at dur- 
like bricks, they are 1P a ut large 
ing the building pom pen the 
ly lose their significan’ 


an 
structure is completed, 


also aid 10 





SN 


i 
i 


Ww 4 
peco®® 


it of the whole. Facts also 

n important part in develop- 
play cecil habits of thought. A 
ing a structure cannot be built 
me an empty head. Facts are 
ahs blocks in the development 
A the intellect and stepping 
: es in the reasoning process. 
akii and reasoning are not 
disjointed and haphazard but pro- 
gress and develop according to’ a 
definite plan. Scientists, Conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, follow a logi- 
cal pattern in their thought proc- 
esses. The more I read of the lives 
and the works of scientists, the 
more I am convinced of this asser- 
tion. I have just read the life of 
Madame Curie by her daughter 
Eve. The logical mental processes 
connected with her research work, 
especially those related to the dis- 
covery of radium, were very appar- 
ent. Such a method of thinking 
and acting should receive serious 
consideration on the part of every 
“ence teacher, and should be one 


7 p his objectives in science teach- 


mg. He should see to it that his 


ir are familiar with the steps 
bn ti in the so-called scientific 
in The more he stresses the 
ie of straight thinking, 
‘a ` more he exemplifies in his 
ati ae and action such an 
ls; > the more hopeful he ma 
n his con s y 
tion; quest against Super- 


In 
ganda, tolerance, and propa- 


I 
tan 


4 small group of 
who believe ry we 


© scientific method 
4 


tea 










i eL “ad eee its 
minds of our obi a 
lieve in a it q : n sopp 
viding the situations ae nen 
atts, ts iin are not too 

Ve extent such 
training 1S a controlling factor in 
determining responses to various 
stimuli it is hard to know. I rec- 
ognize the fact that it is impossible 
for a teacher to evaluate the per- 
manent effects of his teaching on 
his pupils. Heredity, environment, 
home training and the impact of 
society in general all play their 
part in determining the nature and 
extent of their education. Of this, 
however, I am certain, that we can 
make our pupils conscious of the 
importance of certain desirable at- 
titudes so that they become criti- 
cally-minded, not only with respect 
to the situation used to illustrate 
the attitude in question, but also 
with respect to other situations as 
well. | 

The method of science is so im- 
portant that we should provide 
special situations in our classroom 
work to teach it. In so far as chem- 
istry is concerned, I can think of no 
more important experiment to in- 
troduce this work than the classic 
experiment of Lavoisier on com- 
bustion. I know there are those 
who do not agree with me on arbi- 
trarily providing a situation to 
teach the scientific method. They 
feel that work of this character 
should be the outgrowth and the 
by-product of the regular daily 
teaching situation. It is of course 
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taught as to illustrate and empha- 
size those attitudes which we con- 
sider most desirable in daily life 
and most essential in developing 
critical - mindedness in our pupils. 
But we need also to set up in our 
teaching special situations to serve 
as guide posts and frames of ref- 
erence. My experience and obser- 
vation verify my belief that the 
attitudes, habits, skills and ideals, 
which are of paramount importance 
are not generally stressed in the 
science teaching of our high 
schools. For a period of ten years 
or more, the Science Council has 
taken a high stand on science 
teaching and has done much to 
make ‘the science teachers of this 
city conscious of the fact that there 
is a scientific method and that there 
are certain desirable attitudes that 
we should stress in our teaching. 
The Science Council also has done 
a good work in acquainting the 
educational system with the impor- 
tance of science. It should do more 
than it is now doing to improve 
the classroom teaching of science. 
As supervisors, we should see to it 
that the young teachers under our 
supervision, many of whom show 
considerable promise, should be 
properly trained. And in our train- 
ing of these teachers and in our 
own teaching we should also see 
to it that science, the great weapon 
against dogmatism, is not taught 
dogmatically, 
We are not all agreed on all of 
the items which are characterized 
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| eee s of good 
true that every lesson should be so, as element & teachin 


some of them are of preat tne 
tance and should be more univer. 
sally observed in our teaching thes 
they are today. They are, of Course 
only means to an end, but ag such 
they play an important Patt, to the 
mutual advantage of Pupils ang 
teacher, without in any way dop. 
matizing the work. The following 
may be cited as worthy of consid. 
eration. In the items which follow 
only a very limited number of spe- 
cific illustrations are given. The 
teacher may readily multiply and 


extend them. Space does not per- 


mit of extended illustrations here. 


THE LESSON PLAN 


No teacher should enter a class- 
room without a definite plan of 
the work of the day. The plan 
should include not only the imme- 
diate lesson but should make pro- 
vision for correlation with past 
work and should assist in motivat- 
ing and clarifying the work to 
come. A lesson plan on Electro- 
lytes and Non-electrolytes, for = 
ample, should make provision : 
utilizing previous knowledge iet 
water and solutions and the © 

a. hould pfo 
trolysis of water, and s ce 
vide an easy transition to ater J 
of hydrolysis. A well i . 
lesson provides definiteness zep În 
and enables the teacher to objec- 
the foreground the ae the 
tives of his teaching; he wishes 
ideals, attitudes and skills 


to stress. 


essON ASSIGNMENT 
E elements of good teaching 
seater significance than the 
jave assignment. In spite of this, 
Jesson +. there is much evidence to 
ae the lesson assignment by 
show acher, and its mastery by the 
the i assume much less impor- 
os in education today than they 
dida generation or more ago. The 
good hard work is no 


Jew 


gospel of 


longer g00 
= is falling on deaf ears. A 


conscientious and persistent en- 
deavor to accomplish an assigned 
task, unless it appeals to the imagi- 
nation and the immediate interest 
of the pupil, is taboo in some of 
our modern philosophies of educa- 
tion, To me, this is a great mis- 
take. School life, within the lim- 
itations of its restricted field and 
in keeping with the major objec- 
tives of formal education, should 
conform to life as it must be lived 
after school days are over. There 
ae still many of us who believe 
that thrift, industry, and persistent 
efort, tegardless of the immediate 
aure, are virtues, and that the 
School has an obligation to societ 
0 Stress these atti cie F 
© the utmost of fe eS And aims 
esson feae m a my s 
Panying explanatio nd its accom- 

n may be made 


Mh 
O assist in this work 


e€ assi 
the po t nment should be on 
lems of 


and include the main 





d news and in certain ’ 





and to point out n E 


preceding and future work and its 

significance in connection with the 

aims and objectives of the subject. 

He should clarify the dificult top- 

ics so that the pupils will not find 

the task of preparing their lesson 
insurmountable. The preliminary 
assistance to a class which is to 
take up the study of the dynamo, 
for example, might include refer- 
ences to the Law of Conservation 
of Energy, the transformation of 
energy, and the relation between 
magnetism and electricity. 


MOTIVATION 

It is with some trepidation that 
I mention “motivation” as one of 
the elements of good teaching; not 
because it is unimportant or lacks 
significance in the lesson plan, but 
because it is difficult. I am speak- 
ing, of course, of motivation other 
than that which is so naturally pro- 
vided, and so inherent in an ex- 
perimental science. The ability to 
stimulate the pupils’ thinking, to 
obtain a sustained activity, to make 
the subject interesting and worth- 
while, to connect it up with every- 
day life and to make it appear vital 
is one of the most difficult prob- 
Jems in teaching. Motivation is 
much more than a catch phrase, 
slogan, reference or incident used as 
a bait to catch the attention of the 
class. All of these, however, may 
play a part in the motivation. The 
creation of a situation, real or 
imaginary, the presentation of a 
problem, references to the work 
of outstanding scientists, including 
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stories of human and ro FETA iy miss wherever board space May be 


interest, and actual incidents and 
experiences in the life of the 
teacher all serve as stimuli to ob- 
tain the attention and sustained 
activity of the pupil and to make 
the task seem worth striving for. 
Brief stories dramatically told about 
Our great scientists, as occasion re- 
quires, readily attract and hold the 
attention and interest of the pupils 
and help to make the work seem 
worthwhile. The story of Agassiz, 
illustrative of intellectual honesty, 
in which he said “the theory of a 
lifetime destroyed by a single fact,” 
the humanitarianism and devotion 
of Banting in refusing to take out 
patents in connection with his work 
on hormones and ductless glands; 
the death of Noguchi of yellow 
fever, while studying the disease 
to save others, an attractive chart 
illustrating the mortality statistics 
in diphtheria of forty years ago 
and today, all make their appeal. 


PURPOSEFUL OBJECTIVITY 

I use the word “purposeful” ad- 
visedly, because it is so easy to 
make objectivity activity for activ- 
itys sake. Objectivity includes ex- 
periments, demonstrations, board 
work, charts, pictures, exhibits, and 
all similar devices. Its primary pur- 
pose is to assist in vitalizing the 
Jesson as a whole, clarifying its aims 
and driving home the fundamental 
information, For the most part it 
is a means to an end. 

Board work to be effective must 
be on a clean board set apart for 
the purpose, and not written hit or 
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' jectives of the lesson are conce 


available. The work must be neat 
legible, not too detailed, wel ms 
ganized and so developed that it 
may, if desired, serve as a sum 
of the lesson of the day, 
There is nothing more Confusin 
to a class, so far as the Major ob. 
than to observe a demonstrat? 
experiment performed in a hit- of 
miss Manner, and under poo 
ditions of visibility. A demonstra. 
tion experiment, to secure and hold 
the interest of the class, to make 


Maty 


a lasting impression on it, and to 


serve its real purpose as a teaching 
device, must be visible to all mem- 
bers of the class, must be clear and 
striking in its operation, definite in 
its purpose, and developed in such 


a way that it makes a real contri- 


bution to knowledge and under- 
standing and the scientific method 
of procedure. Many such demon- 
strations readily come to mind. The 
action of metals with acids, metals 
and salt solutions, hydrolysis, and 


electrolytes and non-electrolytes 


offer splendid opportunities for 
logical development and to tea 
the scientific method. The pupils, 
at this point in the course, = a: 
background that will enable : i 
to predict, to set forth hypothes : 
and to follow through n k 
testing process out of wh | 
develop the generalizations. 


QUESTION METHOD 

Questioning is the b ha sd 
of the recitation. It is >is for x 
ence and an art. ¢ 


. ghat ma 


- i pportant me 


t con-- 


deal of thought and plan- 
gs and, when skilfully done, 
the greatest contribution to 
4 y be spoken of as “artistry 
”» Questioning is the 
dium through which 
, controls and directs the 
f the pupils, stimulates 
.. thinking and measures their 
Pe nplishments in terms of under- 
"A habits, and ideals. The 
w: of the questions and their 
seq ; i 
the success Of failure of the recita- 
tion. It is not enough to merely 
test information and understand- 
ing. Situations must be provided 
for sustained answers which give 
evidence of reflective thinking and 
judgments based on evidence. A 
volume might be written on this 


the teache 
tivity ° 


subject. Only one aspect, that to 


test understanding, can be men- 
tioned here. The class has covered 
the topics of ammonia, carbon, car- 


bon dioxide, and hydrocarbons. A 


few questions may be asked to re- 
hm be matter and to lead 
hg = lem or situation. The 
‘hee : You have at your com- 
Soft coal, which is the only 
=r available except air, water 
i ~% necessary apparatus. You 
-i Prepare a bottle of soda 
Properly charged with car- 
Meere ide, flavored, colored, 
as and served on a cake of 
tion vith, fm, in connec- 
1 erable l; em will be such 
: ICs į 
tif — a logical and scien. 





uence quite largely determines © 


© pupils to develop 





PUPIL-TEACHER RELATIO 
One of the most important Cate- 
gores in evaluating successful 
teaching is the pupil-teacher rela- 
tion as observed in the classroom 
from day to day. When one ob- 
serves a teacher who, habitually or 
frequently, calls on a pupil for 
information and, if it is not given . 
forthwith, somewhat impatiently 
tells him to be seated, and, in like » 
manner, continues to call on pupil 
after pupil until the answer is ob- 
tained, one has the right to con- 
clude that that teacher is more 
interested in information—getting 


` the answer—than he is in boys and 


girls. He is more concerned with 
factual matter than he is in bring- 
ing about changes in the attitudes 
and ideals of his pupils. He misses 
many opportunities to get children 
to think, to cause them to form 
new habits and viewpoints, and to 
influence their social behavior. 


SUMMARY 
A summary or resume of a unit 
or lesson is considered by most 


. teachers as one of the important 
- elements in good teaching. My 


observations, however, lead me to 
believe that it is the most neg- 
lected of all the various items 
which go to make up a lesson 
plan. It is always provided for in 
the lesson plan but it often receives 
scant attention from the teacher 
during the lesson, due primarily to 
faulty budgeting of his time, Sum- 


maries need not be, and often: 


Should not be, mere repetition or 
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reviewing of the main items or 
facts of the lesson. The final 
clinching of the teaching period 
may be effectively brought about 
by means of creating a situation 
or setting up a problem in which 
the fundamental facts of the les- 
son or unit and the concomitant 
knowledge and understanding are 
used or called upon in clearing up 
the situation or solving the prob- 
lem. The problem mentioned un- 
der the topic of question method 
above is a good illustration. 

Aims, methods, plans, and all 
the other devices known to the 
teaching profession are very desir- 


Ss 
a 


à able in the teaching of science, an 


when properly blended unde; the 


guiding hand of a skilful teacher 


give us artistry in teaching and a 
piece of craftsmanship of high 
quality. These, however, do not 
complete the picture, Personali 
traits are of the utmost importance 
in successful teaching. We leave 
our marks on the lives of Our 


pupils. We are real teachers if a A 


can arouse their interests, fire their 
imaginations, create in them a de. 
sire to know the truth, and inspire 
them to live purposeful lives. 

ERNEST L. DINSMORE. 
Boys High School. 


AN EFFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM FOR THE 
SCIENCE PREPARATION ROOM 


Faced with the many problems 
that the opening of a new school 
presents, in addition to the prep- 
aration of materials for a depart- 
ment of eleven teachers, a labora- 
tory assistant may develop one of 
two things: (a) nervous break- 
down, or (b) an organization 
which will be successful enough to 
relieve the demands of the situa- 
tion.’ An attempt to achieve the 
latter resulted in the effective dis- 
tribution system developed in the 
Department of Biology and Gen- 
eral Science at the Franklin K. 
Lane High School. 


WHEN TEACHERS ORDER 
SUPPLIES l 
In a large school the question of 


how teachers should order supplies 
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ties of the preparation room at any 


has always been controversial. This 
writer feels that any solution of 
this problem must be a compromise, 


since the point-of-view of both — 


teacher and laboratory assistant 
must be considered. Pedagogically, 
it would be ideal for the teacher to 
be able to call on the full facili- 
time and at any turn a lesson may 


take. k 
The work of the laboratory 


i d., wou 
sistant, on the other han : hor 
be made easier if all req alk 
material were sent in ifn ae 
vance. This would enable a 
nomical planning of a his ide 
work. In accordance wit vt into 
a compromise plan W% a as 
effect whereby all orders 






i ec on Pee 


Ne aat 


Tuesday, and Wednesday 


f day d 
days at once) are due on 

F (He ceding Friday. Orders for 
| the 


rsday OF Friday, however, are 
d 24 hours or less in ad- 
ace. This scheme gives the ad- 
en to the laboratory assistant 
ia first patt of the week, and to 
he teacher at the end of, the 


Thu 


week. 


EMERGENCY ORDERS: 
CHANGING AN ORDER 


A teacher may order additional 


material after his order is in. An 


“emergency” form is provided. 


| This is similar to the others except 
| that it is colored blue. By this 
f means a teacher may take care of 


those classroom situations which 
cannot be predicted, or perhaps 
remedy an oversight on the origi- 


-~ nal order, 


A teacher may, moreover, change 
an order. The “Order Board” (de- 


scribed later) makes such a change 
â simple matter. 


TEACHER 


P ERIODS 


It m 
Cardboard Pe made of oak tag, 


tte is ta a heavy paper. 

lue f for regular orders, 
any tim >r emergency orders, 
to y “S we have been tempted 


Ore CO i 
Purposes, but į lors for different 


and 





n general it has been 





hen ORDERS ARE KEPT ON FILE 


One of the preat advantages of 
the system is that all orders are 
kept On file for an entire term. 
This helps place responsibility and 
is a check where it is desirable to 
know which person was the last to 
use a piece of apparatus. It also 
gives an accurate indication of 
the extent of use of any piece of 
equipment. 


In addition, since the regular 
orders are a white color, and the 
emergency orders are blue, it is 
possible to tell at a glance which 
teachers are abusing the privilege- 
of emergency orders. Not only can 
the chairman get a bird’s-eye view 
of the type of objective material 
his. teachers are using, but it is 
also an indication of how they 
plan their lessons. 


THE ORDER BLANK 


The following is a reproduction 
of the order blank (114” x 5”): 





found that simplicity in this re- 
spect makes for efficiency. In ac- 
cordance with this idea, the blue 
“emergency” slips are used for 
such things as requests for models 
from the Health Education and 
Speech Departments, special ma- 
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lias HE ORDER BOARD 
The control device for the entire 


system is the, “Order Board,” De. 
tails are in the accompanying dre 


„ference to the earliest re- vers are carried out — 


ing Teachers are more likely to Board,” n the “Order 
cs s orders in on time as a “Order Blanks” a, 
All the incoming orders are the “Order Board” by 


terial borrowed by students for T 
project or club work and the con- 
tinual interchange that goes on be- 
tween the Physical Science and 


(g) 

— 

| 

a” 
M 
pa A 
‘oa 

[am 
O 
~ 


Biology Departments. 





Materials required: 

14,” staples. 

Board made of Compo Board or 
Plywood (overall length 45” x 
16”). 

1%” garter elastic (obtainable in 
the five and ten cent store). 

Note: The overall dimensions of 
the board depend on the number 
of periods and the number of 


TEACHER. ..cccssscessos.00--.... Mr. Smith 


PERIODS 


orders anticipated per period. The 
figures 45” x 16” allows for 8 
periods and a maximum of 10 
orders per period. 


OPERATION OF THE ORDER BOARD 
To understand the operation of 
the Order Board, let us follow an 


order as it comes into the Prepara- 
tion Room. A typical order might — 


be the following: 


MODEL OF EYE, SET OF DEMONSTRATION LENSES 
SMOKE BOX, ARC LIGHT 


(Sort |; |) ne 


As the order comes into the 
Preparation Room, it is stamped 
with the date of arrival. (Date 
stampers cost 10 cents in the five 
and ten cent store.) This proce- 
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RETURNED 





its 
dure has frequently P = one 
worth. Where more 
teacher asks for an ! $ 
of apparatus for the dote 
simple justice may be 


1 is begon 
f the day. 
‘| toy Sq 
dof plact 

1 pod according to the period 
| when delivery is to be made. (It 
Be! is possible to train a boy to pre- 
_ | pre most of the routine orders.) 
| The prepared orders are then 
4 placed on the “Outgoing” shelf 
_ | “wording to the period to be de- 
7 lwered, 


5 t materia] from the 


|% 








p filed according to the day 
Specifications for making 
fle will be sent on re- 


m actual preparation of orders 
; during the latter part of 
One boy on the Labora- 
Squad is detailed to the job 
ng the cards on the Order 


On the following day, one of 
the Laboratory Squad goes to the 


| Order Board, removes all the 1st 


Petiod slips, takes the prepared 
“Outgoing” 
(by cart) to 
teacher then 


lf and delivers it 
* Proper toom, The 


Received i next to the word 


Oder a ° * On the original 
Th "hens the boy jana, 
Orde Rent Drought back to 


it vill ben and placed so 
n ea y for a “pick- 


How 
T 


UPs ELIVERIES 


a] 

dnd arge de 
r 

em ving © mt the success 

vih cPend o cats Of the 

th © accurac 

e following hee 


them under the Piece 
rubber. Only one end need be in- 
serted to keep the Strip of card- 
board in place. Delivery Slips are 
placed at the left while pick-up 
slips are placed at the right of any 
particular column, as indicated on 
the order-board diagram, 

As an example, if the material 
is to be used during periods 1, 2, 
and 7, it will be placed at the left 
hand side of column 1 for deliv- 
ery. When the material is deliv- 
ered, and the teacher initials the 
Original order next to the word 
“Received . . .” the slip is then 
placed at the right side of column 
7 for pick-up. This means that 
the material would remain in the 
teacher’s possession from the time 
it was delivered until the end of 
the 7th period. The above repre- 
sents the normal procedure. There 
are instances, however, when it is 
not desirable to have the teacher 
keep the material for the entire 
time. An example of such. a case 
would be an order for a micro- 
Scope. In this case, the pick-up 
would be made at the end of the 
2nd period and the order slip in- 
setted for delivery the 7th period. 
It would then be picked up again 
at the end of the 7th. Pick-ups are 
begun five minutes before the end 
of the period. It has been found 
very convenient to use an Interval 
Timer as a signal, 


| 


| 
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The laboratory assistant writes 
his initials after the word “Re 
turned . . .” on the original order. 
The completed slip is then filed 
for the term. © 
THE TRANSFER TABLE 

One section of shelves in the 
stock room has been set aside as 
a so-called “Transfer Table.” On 
this is placed material to be used 
for the week. For example, when 
the topic of “Light” is reached, 
the necessary apparatus is placed 
on the “Transfer Table.” Here it 
- stays available until the topic is 
completed, when it is restored to 
its permanent place in a closet or 
shelf. Apparatus borrowed from 
the Physical Science Department is 
also kept on the transfer table dur- 
ing the interval it is in use. 

By this means it is possible to 
concentrate the material needed 
during each week. One boy is de- 
tailed to keep the stock room 
shelves and transfer table in good 
order. | 


DEMONSTRATION TABLE 

As an aid to both teacher and 
laboratory assistant each demonstra- 
tion table has been equipped as 
described below. A member of 
the laboratory squad inspects the 
tables each month and keeps them 
fully supplied. It has been found 
that the standard demonstration 
table design is not adequate for 
the type of work done at this 
school. Schwartz cabinets are even 
less satisfactory. 

Each demonstration table is 
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equipped with the followin 


terials: Beakers, test tubes 
nels, small crucibles, Thistle t 
lamp chimneys, graduated cylin, 
ders, Bunsen burner, fish tail ran d 
cible tongs, matches, clamps ee ; 
pinch clamps, test tube hold i 
wire gauze, deflagrating spa 4 
iron wire, round file, trian x j 
file, pliers, ice pick, scissors ae l 
mer, screw driver, knife, ci 4 
friction tape. pe ‘a 
Absorbent cotton, sheets or rub $ 
ber, cellophane, cardboard, ola 
cork, tin foil, asbestos, cloth, pail 
pins, screws, thumbtacks, leadshot x 
paper clips, rubber bands, balloons, 3 
two mirrors, fishing cord. a 
Porcelain pans, collecting bot- | 
tles, Florence and Erlenmeyer 
flasks, Petri dishes. pa 
Glass tubing, glass rods, glass 
plates (3” square). ay 
Rubber stoppers, corks, , rubber 
tubing. g 
Extension cord, test lamp. , oe 
Teacher’s individual drawer, (for 3 
paper, etc.). é 
ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 
The system described has 
following advantages: 3 
1. Little bookkeeping 18 ° 
The teacher's origin’ r 
the only record necessary: | 
2. Responsibility E fxe certain ei 
It is possible to a ; 
a glance just W g 
terial is, 2 
By te COME se yee 
aratus used 


f Un. q 
Ubes 


à 
¿ 


nvolved: 
rder $ 





„82 
aa > 7,650 7,204 1,465 1,384 111 19 36,519 
| Total a 244 33,793 31 


jea S i 
The ly one form to 








4, There is O 
` pll out. bs 
p, He is encouraged to plan c. The cause of missing or 
his work in advance. broken materia] may be 
Apparatus is made easily. easily traced, 
' “ yailable for emergency or d. Complete control of all ap- 
„nusual situations. paratus. 
J, Orders may be changed 6, The Chairman's point of view: 
easily. a. Responsibility for apparatus 
s The Laboratory Assistant s is always fixed. 
' oint of view: b. A complete record is al- 
,, The system is almost auto- ways available. 
matic. The Laboratory c. The file is some indication 
squad can take care of as to how teachers plan 
practically the entire rou- their lessons. 
tine. S. Y. STILLMAN. 
b. With no more bookkeep- Franklin K. Lane High School. 
ing than the teachet’s orig- June 1938. 
HIGH POINTS 
ENROLLMENT IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AS OF 
MARCH 1, 1939 
ai 84 8B 9A 9B RB RC RD Total 
German" HS 8,325 6,637 6,837 4,466 3,655 3,456 41,194 
B eee Bie ae a a a Ta 
GO a e e We BH s K 
Se & BESS ew 
9 4,893 





11 
ee ak 162 12,011 9,385 9,661 5,978 4,797 4,568 57,562 


otal Juni : 
al Junior High School Population: 133,640. 


ENROLLMENT 
IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LAN 
IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS _— 





È AS OF 

Mguages : MARCH 1, 1939 

r 

S ba I mW Vv VI VI VII Total 
ek = 2,365 ke 16,178 14,856 7,580 7,448 526 295 65,832 
tat” 513 2 a att 1,172 1,080 43 25 14,044 
tin Tome 2392. 706 lion 7 
Spanien, 2373 2,167 Re 469 177 142 wn 2,563 


= 4,663 1,781 07 
tint, 46 916 730 107 52 10,40 
9,857 gs22 4,200 4,086 1,608 1,431 234 201 21,113 
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High School 
BENJANIN FRANKLIN 
79th St. Annex 


117 St. Annex 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Isham Annex, P., S. 98 
Fort Tryon Annex, 

P. S. 187 


Annex III 
Annex IV 


H. S. oF COMMERCE 
Annex, P. S. 58 


H. S or Music AND Art 


Jura RICHMAN 
P. S. 


SEWARD PARK 
Annex, . 4 
Annex, P. S. 21 
Annex, P. S. 22 


STUYVESANT 


STRAUBENMULLER 
TEXTILE 
Annex 
Annex 
Annex 
Annex 


WN ADLEIGH 
102 St. Annex 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Se = — mo oe 


tt igh School 
DEWITT CLINTON 


EVANDER Cmos. 


Annex, P. >. 
Annex, P. S. 41 


H. S. oF SCIENCE 


James MONROE 
Annex 14 
Annex 29 
Annex 48 
Annex 66 
Annex 69 


Morris 
‘Washington Avenue 
Brook Avenue 
Third Avenue 
Brown Place 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Annex, P. S. 85 


WALTON 
Annex, P. S. 95 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Annex, P. S. 83 


Bay Rıpce 
Annex 


Boys Hicu 
Annex, P. S. 11 
Annex, P, S. 43 


Brooxiyn TECHNICAL 
Annex, P, S. 6 


* Teacher-in-charge. 


~ Yeacher-in-charge. 


CHISTOPHER COLUMEUS 


HIGH SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Borough of Manhattan 


Address 
309 East 108th St. 
209 East 79th St. 
117 St. and Ist Ave. 


192 St. and Audubon Ave. 
212th St. and Broadway 


Northern Ave., north of 187th St. 


899 Tenth Avenue 
120 West 46th St. 
215 East 99th St. 
125 West 54th St. 
232 East 103rd St. 


155 West 65th St. 
317 West 52nd St. 


135th St. and Convent Ave. 


317 East 67th St. 
121 East 5ist St. 
213 East 75th St. 
1646 First Avenue 
419 East 66th St. 


350 Grand Street 
203 Rivington St. 
222 Mott Street 

104 Sheriff Street 


345 East 15th Street 


351 W. 18th St. 
60 West 13th St. 
124 West 28th St. 
124 West 30th St. 
“521 West 145th St. 


215 West 114th St. 
140 West 102nd St. 


40 Irving Place ” Sh prea es 


ms 


Mdorougts of Z 


oh Address i 
Mosholu Parkway and Paul Avenue 


Astor & Colden Aves. 


Gun Hill Road & Barnes Ave. 
234 St. & Kepler Ave. 
Olinville Ave. and Magenta St. 


184th St. & Creston Ave. 


1300 Boynton Ave. 

3041 Eastern Blvd. 
Cypress Ave. & 135th St. 
Spofford Ave. & Faile St. 
1001 Jennings St. 

Randall & Theriot Aves, 


166 St. & Boston Rd. 

176 St. & Washington Ave. 
141 St. & Brook Ave. 

157 St. & Third Ave. , 

135 St. & Brown Place 


500 East Fordham Road 
187 St. & Marion Ave. 


Reservoir Ave. & W. 195th St. 


Principal or 
*Teacher-tn-Charge 
Leonard Covello 
Harry Levene* 

Dr. Morris C. Deshel* 


Arthur A. Boyla 
Julia K. Ross* j 


David H. Frank* 


R. Wesley Burnham 
Dr, Frank J. Arnold* 
Philip J. Pinkus* 
Alson B. Upham* 
Paul Frabbito* 


Edward J. McNamara 
Harold Lindquist* 


Benjamin M. Steigman 


= Michael H. Lucey 


‘ 


Genevieve A. Hayes* 
Edna K. Franklin* 
Mildred Sanborn* 
Gertrude Reier* 
Robert B. Brodie 
Philip Leight* 
oe Goldhaar* 
axwell L. Heller* 


Sinclair J. Wilson 


Dr. Wm. H. Dooley 
Mrs. Ethel Oakley* 
Dr. Jessie W. Hughan* 
James A. Biggs* 
Austin G. Clark* 


Miss Margaret C. Byrne 
Miss Eleanor S. Doty* 


$ ia Edward Cornell Zabriskie 


1 DOTEN S 


- as ° a~ 
AR e Es Ne at Lae, as 
ee nl E E ae 


csr ore 


neigai or 
*Teacher-in-Charge 
A. Mortimer Clark 


John M. Loughran 


Hymen Alpern 
Geo. H. Van Tuyl* 
Clayton G. Durfee* 


Dr. Morris Meister 


Henry E. Hein 
Benjamin Strumpf* 
eo Feldman* 

. Brewster Smith* 
Samuel Schuman* 
Abraham J. Bernstein* 


Elmer E. Bogart 
William T. Driscoll* 
Emma B. Bryant* 
Herman M. Elkan* 
John A. Hess* 


William W. Rogers 
Mrs. Vera C. Martini* 


Miss Marion C. Cahill 


Sedgwick, Norman & Gouverneur Aves. William H. Corbett* 


Borough of Brooklyn 


Ocean Parkway and West Ave. 


150 Albany Ave. 
1630 Dean St. 


67th St. and 4th Ave. 
63rd St. and 4th Ave. 


832 Marcy Ave. 
Waverly and Greene Aves. 
Boerum and Manhattan Ave. 


29 Ft. Greene Place 
155 Ryerson St. 


Gabriel R. Mason 


Dr. Jacob M. Ross 
Harvey L. Bagenstose* 


Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick 
Marguerite E. McGuire* 


Alfred A. Tausk 
Robert I. Raiman* 
Charles E. Hughes* 


Albert L. Colston 
Harry A. Cohan* 


. Miss Anna T. Burchard 


am <T j 7 a 






Administrative 
Assistant 
Abraham Kroll 


Max Schottland 
Carolyn P. Swett 


Miss Kate Monro 
dward Dewing 


Charles J. Lagerwall 
Alfred Wuschatke 


Arthur J. Barrett 


Anna Goldberg 
Delina Blanche Howell 


A. W. Klein 
Edna Lewinson 


John P. Clark 
Frank C. Panuska 


H. Norman Ford 
Dr. Marcella A. Bartley 


Miss Clara L.. Carson 


Miss Edith Pownall 
Miss DorotheaEltzner 





tio aon ya 


Frank Boyla 


nm 
P. William Zingaro 


Andre C. Fontaine 
Mrs. Mary G. Ascher 


Katherine Cuniffe 
John A. Donohoe 


Dr. Herman E. Mantel 


Israel Appell 
Anne D. Cashen 


Frank M. Surrey 
Charlotte G. Knox 


Mrs. Alice B. Richards 
Richard Scheib 


Simon J. Jason 
Miss Julia E. Holste 


Arthur Hirschberg 


Bertha Cohen 
Raymond L. Noonan 


Clifford H. Coon 
Mabel R. Benway 


Miriam T. Whitaker 
George C. Hanson 
Richard L. Swanton 


Ralph Breiling 
Charles E. Ledley 


| Ralitax 


Telephone 
Lehigh 4-2718-9-20 
Butterfield 8-7623 
Lehigh 4-3092 


Wash, Hts. 7-1841 
Lorraine 7-6744 


Wadsworth 3-7300 


Columbus 5-5049 
Bryant 9-2033 
acramento 2-6540 
Circle 7-5262 
Lehigh 4-4581 


Trafalgar 7-5832 
Columbus 5-3287 


Edgecomb 4-0870 


Regent 4-5640 
Plaza 3-4577 
Butterfield 8-1823 
Regent 4-5540 
Regent 4-6138 


Orchard 4-1515 
Drydock 4-1568 
Canal 6-6924 

Orchard 4-4151 


‘Algonquin 4-3140 





Chelsea 3-7370 
Algonquin 4-3468 
Longacre 5-3158 
Pennsylvania 6-2286 
Edgecomb 4-3422 


Monument 2-8312-3 — 


- Academy 2-8662 
Algonquin 4-3776 


semer —— 
Kia S-1000-1-2 





Olinville 5-2900 


Estabrook 8-5900 
Fairbanks 4-1312 
Olinville 2-3832 


Sedgwick 3-6700 


Tivoli 2-3600 
Westchester 7-3947 
Mott Haven 9-3756 
Dayton 9-7582 
Dayton 9-4048 
Westchester 7-5252 


Kilpatrick 5-5100 
Tremont 2-5380 
Mott Haven 9-3493 
Melrose 5-6020 
Mott Haven 9-3989 


Raymond 9-0700 
Raymond 9-0281 


Raymond 9-4132 
Halifax 5-2041 


Mayflower 9-5474 


President 4-4180 
President 4-6558 


Shore Road 8-0204 
Sunset 6-0606 


Main 2-4310-1 
Prospect 9-7101 | 
Stagg 2-4340 


Sterling 3-0135-6 
Prospect 9-0650 
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High School 
BUSHWICK 
Annex, P. S. 151 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Annex, P. S. 51 


Erasmus HALL 
Annex, P, S. 235 


FRANKLIN K, LANE 

GIRLS 
Annex, P. S. 75 

i GIRLS COMMERCIAL 
Annex, Maxwell 
Annex, St. Marks 


LAFAYETTE 
James MADISON 
Annex 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Annex, P. S. 10 


Annex, P. S. 94 (old) 


New Urrecat Hicun 


Annex 192 
ex 3 
Annex 105 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN 
Annex 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Annex, P. S. 
Annex, P. S. 


e BRYANT 
Annex, ucens Cont. 
y Annex, Manufacturers 
A” Trust Bidg. 


Far ROCKAWAY 


FLUSHING 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
Annex 67 
Annex 71 


JAMAICA 
Annex, P. S. 109 
Annex, P. S. 170 


Joun Apams 


63 (old) 
63 (new) 
Annex, P. S. 150 


Address 
400 Irving Avenue 


Halsey St. and Knickerbocker Ave. 


227 Marcy Avenu 
M 


e 
eeker Ave. and Humboldt St. 


911 Flatbush Ave. 
E. 40th St. and Lenox Rd. 


Jamaica Ave. at Dexter Court 
Nostrand Ave. and Halsey St. 
Evergreen Ave. and Grove St. 
Classon Ave. and Union St. 


801 Park Place 
St. Marks and Classon Ave. 


Benson Ave. and Bay 43rd St. 


Bedford Ave. at Quentin Road 
Avenue R and E, 16th St. 


237—7th Ave. 
7th Ave. and 17th St. 
1258 Prospect Ave. 


79th St. and 17th Ave. 
18th Ave. and 47th St. 
86th St. and 18th Ave. 


Fort Hamilton Pkwy and 59th St. 


Tilden Ave. and E. 57th St. 


Kingston Ave. and Park Place. - 


Pennsylvania and Dumont Aves. 


Hinsdale St. and Glenmore Ave. 
Williams Ave. and Glenmore Ave, 


Sackman St. and Belmont Ave. 


diet Awe, 400 Dik Si. LEC 
47th Ave., 37th to 38th Sts. 
29-28 Hunter Ave., L.I.C. 


Ocean Crest Blvd. and Beach 25th St., 


Far Rockaway 
Northern Blvd. and Union St. 
2127 Himrod St., Ridgewood 


Central Ave. near Cooper Ave., Glendale 
_ Forest Ave. near Metropolitan Ave., 


Ridgewood 
168 St. and Gothic Drive 


213th St. and 92nd Ave., a g Village 


Parsons Blvd. and Gilman Ave. 


k ig Se E e Eyy 


High School Address 
ANDREW JACKSON Cross Island Blvd. and 116th Ave., - 
St. Albans acing 
* Yeacher-in-charge. ; x ok 
BAYSIDE 208th St. and 32nd Ave., Bayside 


nee and Rockway Blvd., Ozone 
ar 
i St. and Old South Rd., Howard 


each 


42nd Ave. and 72nd St., Winfield 
Hampton 
Corona Ave. near 90th St. 
Kissena Blvd., Flushing 


St. and Britton Ave., Elmhurs 


Principal or 
*Teacher-tn-Charge 
Milo F. McDonald 
Fannie Clement* 


Thos. H. McCormick-Acting 
J. Murray* 


Dr. Matthew 


Dr. John F. M i 
Wille whee 


Charles E. Springmeyer 


Dr. Rowena K. Keyes 
Miss Sydney Parsons* 


Evelyn W. Allan 
Helen W. Bryant* 
Mildred K. Bentley* 


Dr. Frederick Wm. Oswald 


William R. Lasher 
Max Ejisenmann* 


Horace M. Snyder 
Emmett O’Donnell* 
J. Clarence Smith* 


Maurice E. Rogalin 
Tessie M. Jamer* 
Eva Robinson* 
Barney Hyman* 


Abraham Lefkowitz 
Albert C. Zahn* 


Elias Lieberman 

tt Newman* 
ouis å. Goldman* 

Miss Flora Shore* 


Borough of Queens 
Principal or 
*Teacher-in-Charge 

Ralph W. Haller 


a ard 
Pe: a es 


- 


Dr. George J. Crane 


James P. Warren 
Catherine J. McEntegart* 
Hector Laguardia* 


Augustus Ludwig 


John V. Walsh 


Dr. Charles A. Tonsor 
Martin E. Greegan* 


Dr. Ellis Johnson* 
Charles H. Vosburgh 
C. Leslie Jaynes* 
Joseph F. Cashman* 


William A, Clarke 


Joseph V. Middleton* 
Alfred S. Roberts 
Thomas E. Croake* 
Wallace K. Crouthamel* 


Clinton E. Skifstad* 


any, a rS A ppt ~ g hogy M | 
ae Stat ay OS a5 es Wei See Oye, tee BS Wag ARAA 
oF, ar eS 


; Alice J. Judson 


Administrative 
Assistant 
Benjamin Greenwald 


Dr. Willard S. Sprague 
Mrs, Katherine C. 


William J. Stratton 


M. Christine Li 
Jacob Peshkin ie 


Maud Miller 


Dania Kysor 
Ida St. John Oye 


Miss Dorothy R. Lewi 
Joseph Grady = 


George B. Downi 
Dorothy a“ S 


Emily S. Peck 
Patrick J. Keenan 


Mrs. Anita Appel 
Dr. F. A. Leuchs 


John A. Shea 
Olga H. Hingsburg 


Samuel Levine 
Miss Edith Simons 


Administrative 
Assistant 

3 q: Allison Stevenson 
mat lisabeth Brogan 


Eapana ee 


George H. Barmeyer 


Marie L. Johnston 
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ELEVENTH YEAR MATHEMATICS 
OR FUSION VS. CONFUSION 
MATHEMATICS* 


Having taught Eleventh Year 
Mathematics in the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School for the past five 
years, I feel in a position to make 
a few remarks regarding the fusion 

` of Intermediate Algebra with Trig- 
onometry. No one has done more 
for the integrated mathematics 
movement than the pioneer, Prof. 
Swenson. Lately he has been as- 
sisted by Aaron Freilich, chairman 
of Mathematics at Lafayette High 
School, Henry H. Shanholt, Chair- 
man of Mathematics at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, and 
Joseph P. McCormack, Chairman 
of Mathematics at Theodore Roose- 
velt High School. 


A careful study of some of the 
third year fusion books will con- 
vince any doubting Thomas that it 
is not only possible but also highly 
desirable to remove intermediate 
algebra and plane trigonometry 
from their separate water-tight com- 
partments and to integrate and 
fuse them into one unified, logical 
and comprehensive whole. Instead 
of treating algebra and trigonome- 
try as two separate subjects, they 
are so fused that the student is no 
longer confused. He is unaware 
that he is studying what hereto- 
fore have been two distinct courses. 
He no longer feels restrained and 





*An address delivered March, 11, 
1939 at the Panel Discussions of the 
Association of Chairmen and Teachers 

of Mathematics. 
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constrained to do trigonometry 
problems trigonometrically and X 
gebra problems algebraically, He 


may, quite advantageously, and Pie : 


quently at quite a saving in time _ 
do trigonometry problems alge. i 
braically and algebraic problems 
trigonometrically. Again, the fa oa 
that he has a double-edged tool 
with which to work renders him a z 
more confident and more compe. ; 
tent artisan. He is now in a better 
position to appreciate the power 
of mathematics because he himself 
has developed greater power in 

analyzing and solving certain situ- 

ations. We present algebra and 

trigonometry as a single panorama “ 
and we train the pupil to apply — 
the same techniques in the analy- — 
sis of any algebraic or trigonome- — 
tric problems that have to be solved — 
for a clearer view of this pano- — 
rama. Thus we are carrying out — 
one of the primary purposes of 4 


a 


— iaa 


the teaching of mathematics, name- 
ly the development of the powers 
of understanding and analyzing 
relations of quantity and of per 
which are necessary to an insig ; 
into and control over ouf environ 


ment. he 
This fused course called Fo 
“Thi 
Board of Regents ral other ° 


Mathematics” h 
vantages overt the sepat ei 
There is a longe exp "tha 
the subjects due * ody 
each can be use 

the other. giomi ae 5 wile 
of intermediate algebr? sof 


) å 
crowded into one S! 


er expos 





rating considerable memori- 


neces! ç lack of thoroughness and 


j "niig and intensive cram- 
pe or Regents examinations, it 
yH ossible to expose the pu- 
A the subject of algebra for 

atire year if the Fusion course 
d. The effect of this long- 
ure is the enrichment of 
the algebra course making it more 
interesting and meaningful for the 
„pil. He can now study, leisurely 
and with profit, the factor theo- 
rem, the graphic solution of mix- 
ture, rate and work problems, the 
solution of three equations with 


three unknowns and its applica- 


tion to the finding of the equation 


of a parabola being given three 
points on it, approximate numbers 
and significant figures, the theory 
of proportion and variation, ele- 


mentary analytics including, slope, 


parallel and perpendicular lines, 
intercept and slope intercept forms 
ee a line equations, the 
pew y intercept form of 
a ov 7 $e to find 
Points on it, or: Sion ee noar 
à Point on it, the dist . pa _— 
ad so forth E ance ormula 

irki » the meaning and use 
= including the normal 

am Curve, the mean, median 

on Measures of central 
© range, the quartile 
Measures o ard deviation as 
E Corte ion ee or disper- 
“Pretation p7 Me &eometric in- 
E complex numbers, 

multiplication by 


i Famas a rotation thtoueh nine- 
. eS EER 
ty degrees in a counter-clockwise 





- direction, the Staphic representa- 


tion of complex numbėrs and the 
gtaphic addition of complex num- 
bers, and a host of other subjects 
which are called optional topics 
in the Intermediate Algebra Re- 


gents Syllabus and which are in 


the main omitted by a majority of 
the teachers of the subject for the 
reasons stated above. 

The same can be said for the 
other part of “Fusion Mathematics,” 
namely trigonometry. In the one 
year combination course optional 
topics such as forces and their res- 
olution, finding an angle in radi- 
ans given the arc and the radius, 
the polar representation of the 
complex number and its applica- 
tion to the finding of the resultant 
of two forces, the derivation of 
De Moivre’s Theorem and its ap- 
plication to the trigonometric so- 
lution of algebraic equations and 
to the finding of the roots of a 
complex number, the study and use 
of the slide rule which is based 
on the principles of logarithms but 
which replaces the table of mantis- 
sas with a logarithic scale, plane 
sailing can readily be taught and 
assimilated. 

There is also a considerable gain 
in time, inasmuch as many of the 
topics such as logarithms and radi- 
cals, occur in both subjects and in 
a fusion course need be taught 
only once. Furthermore, the op- 
portunity to make immediate use 
of these topics lends interest by 
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making the reason for studying 
them more apparent to the student. 
Again, instead of separate reviews 
at the end of each half year for 
each of the Regents, only one gen- 
eral review of algebra and trig- 
onometry combined is necessary for 
the third year Regents paper, thus 
releasing at least two weeks of 
dull monotonous, routine and stul- 
tifying Regents review and drill, 
for live and interesting discussions 
of vital and stimulating subjects. 
There is an added advantage to 
this one year course in that one 
teacher can be assigned to teach 
the entire course, thus putting her 
in a position to know her pupils 
better, their capacities, abilities and 
shortcomings. Thus, when the sec- 
ond semester begins it is not neces- 
sary for the teacher to go through 
the tedious process of again “dis- 
covering” her pupils. She knows 
them. She begins work where she 
left off. No beginning of the term 


A 
sin — = V (S-b) (S-c) 
2 











bc 
A ee 
cos — = vV S(S-a) 
2 bc 
A £ 
tan — = where 
2 S-a 


E ea 
Area of a A = y S(S-a)(S-b) aa 
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à instructions are necessary, No time 


is wasted on ordinary routine mat. 
ters. Work is begun immediate] 

Furthermore, a poor student wh 4 
ordinarily would fail at the end of 
a six months’ coutse may now K 
carried along for the remainder of 
the year with the probability of 
passing the year’s course. 

Lastly, third year mathematics 
offers the teacher a splendid op- 
portunity of integrating and unify- 
ing all of high school mathematics 
with the exception of the fourth 
year. Here is the “Open Sesame” 
for the pupil that leads him out of 
the confusion of the separate pig- 
eon-holed subjects of algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry into 
one meaningful fused mathematics 
course. Here is a golden opportuni- 


ty for the student to be shown the d 
interrelationship of all branches of © 
mathematics. For example, the 


teacher should derive the trigonom- 
tric formulae 


tee 
r= V Sa) Sb) 


S 





ase Oly. Then the sam 
pec i extensively. en the same 


g should be derived and 
form J geometrically to show how 
a ebra and trigonometry dove- 
al J tie up with geometry. In 


he tan — formula “r” is shown 

be the radius of the inscribed 
4 de. In the Law of Sines the 
” af any side of a scalene tri- 
angle to the sine of the opposite 
angle is shown to be constant and 
equal to the diameter of the cir- 
aumscribed circle, etc. The pupil 
now feels, and rightly so, that he 


Í is studying mathematics. He begins 


to gain confidence when he feels 
he has three fields of knowledge 
at his beck and call rather than 
just one, 

If this third year course can do 
so much towards a mathematical 
awakening within a pupil, how 
much more would one single three 
Jar integrated course do for this 
r It seems to me we are 
Sig inevitably in that direc- 

n. Therein lies our salvation 

“tein lies our ho 
ul Math 
SS Our 
Ics 


lights 


3 pe for success- 
matics teaching. Therein 
peal of putting math- 

ross the pedagogic foot- 


Abraham 1: Juus French, 
PROVIN “incola High School. 
CONFER, ©, FACUL 

At atNees TY 


h 
Ca] C Mas Jefferson, the gen- 


Nce A 
c line © Organized along 
` This has been 





Te MACO the s 

organized. Formerly 
procedure was as tllo 
cipal and the administration briefly 
addressed the assembled teachers 
on official matters. Detailed instruc- 


i first 
the general 
ws: the prin- 


tions were usually put into weekly 


calendars, term calendars, and sup- 
plementary mimeographed sheets, 
In no case did a conference con- 
sist of reading the mimeographed 
matter by the principal or ad- 
ministration to the assembled teach- 
ers. After the official part of the 
program, the meeting was turned 
over to a teacher who acted as 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee. This teacher not only arranged 
for the program and the speakers, 
but also presided at these meetings. 

In an endeavor to improve these 
conferences and to make them 
more useful to the teacher body, 
a thorough study by the use of 
questionnaires and personal consul- 
tations was made of teacher reac- 
tion. Teachers were invited to make 
suggestions freely or to cöoperate 
in improving the monthly meeting. 
It was obvious that the general 
conference was not as effective as 
it might be because of several 
important factors. First, teachers 
were fatigued in the afternoon and 
tended to be drowsy listeners. Sec- 
ond, it was difficult to find speak- 
ers and subjects which would in- 
terest the entire faculty of 250 
members, most of whom have va- 
ried interests. In very few instances 
did any speaker or program in- 
terest or excite the entire fac- 
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' i penni 
ulty. Speakers and programs which 
aroused enthusiastic response from 
some teachers often raised critical 
comment from others who thought 
that the meeting represented 4 
waste of time. Third, because .of 
the size of the faculty, meetings 
were held in the auditorium. This 
discouraged many teachers . from 
taking an active part in the, pro- 
ceedings. Discussions which should 
have : aroused interest among, the 
entire faculty usually. brought re- 
sponse from the same few who. en- 
joyed addressing large audiences, 
Most of the faculty, however, pet: 
haps because of the coldness and 
size. of the, auditorium, preferred 
to remain passive and unresponsive 
listeners: on vovin ns rl 
An improvement in the confer- 
ence had to take into consideration 
all these factors. After. long, study 
of the subject, it, was, decided, to 
experiment with a series of. panel 
or group discussion instead of lec- 
tures or discussions before .the en- 
tire faculty. Teachers were asked 
to submit suggestions as to, what 
topics interested them and, also as 
to what form and procedure they 
preferred. A committee went over 
all of these suggestions and finally 
summarized. them. under., the ; fol- 
lowing five topics. cut ti buo 
1. .The problem of | the malad- 
=  justed child iad 
2. Recent trends in educational 
theory and_ practice 
3, A. unified guidance ,, set-up 
4, Creative work for pupils of 
above average ability 
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tion. A Bicet ea 
Teachers , were, now, Present 
with a choice, of, five topics. A 
ne chose . a eae AG 

each oO that Which; waso 


greatest interest or usefulness i 
Presented 
people, 


him. i, Since each. panel re 
a relatively small group of 


with common interests, there wa 
Pa at) as 


active participation of most teach 
ers, instead of, the passive listaa A 
ing as had been the.case formerly _ 


Lively, discussion replaced lectures 
At the end of. one term, a cen: 


sus was taken to determine teacher 


reaction to this type of. program, 


Most teachers voted for a continua: d 
tion of panel. discussions, and some a 
offered suggestions for. slight and | 

$ gencies, or should matters arise re- 


unimportant modifications.; pis 4 
At the present time the, pro; 


cedure for the monthly, conference 1 


sear 


jd A t i Ost 4 bart nat d 
— Social, problems and ca.) | 
5 p i and $ educa. F 


is as follows: First, there is,a,brief 


musical program. ; This consists of 
a very: short, piece, on .the; 164% 
the piano; or. it, may, bea; duetni 


vocal. solo, ,or. any nother form,9 


music. , The principal, and the af 
ministration , then, briefly, take.UP 
such ‘official matters as Afe impor 
tant... This patt.: of ; the. peo 
seldom exceeds fifteen. sen 
Then opportunity Jor 
those who have any ee pefor® 
which they wish. to ring | 

the; assembled faculty.. EA a 


In controversial matter of grt 
those requiring 4 vote, OF ced 
of the, faculty, 2 gba of this 
is, followed. The, a “i pe 
js to prevent theft ead fead 





U 


es. aportant mat ist 
_ important matters thrust 


in EF : 
hem for a decision without 
iving sufficient time’ for 


liberation before rendering their 
e 


ison. i f 
f a procedure required for the 


jbmission of controversial matters 
§ . + We re . 
k those requiring a vote  1s' to 


“ace the matter before a committee 


of the teachers’ ‘organization. If 
he matter is approved, a- mimeo- 
graphed sheet stating the question 
at issue and providing for a vote 


"js placed in the letter box of each 


teacher several days in advance of 
the conference. The; sheet states 
"At the next conference -you - will 
be asked to discuss or vote upon 
the following matter.” In emer- 


quiting sudden action, this , pro- 
cedure may be waived. =" 0!) to 
__ The first part of the conférence 
's then over and teachers go to the 
Yatious panels which they- chose. 
= Panel is in charge of a chair- 
a. Ppointed for the term ‘by a 
tee. Attendance slips ate’ col- 


lect 
w a Panel’ chairmen’ and 
tion of the office, i The dura- 


th 

ssion t ei devoted to ‘dis- 
He interest € Panels varies with 
ature o of the teachers, he 
Mount o : discussion, and the 
mgema time available, The ar- 
COmpy » exible and there j 
te ee Exercised . 

ere g Matt : ` i 
Sead ue Entire fi arise which in- 
the of bavi culty, Then, in- 
Smee Ng pa Non 
itoi Og is Co Panels’ that day 
b efor, ined in the au. 
y. entire assem- 


c flexibility of the 


W g = e e permi ! 
discussions when Bess Í 
meeti ay. aaa > OL 
> Se of the entire faculty when 
comes’ désirable t6“hold <e h 
meetings, - BH 
Whil i 
>. = this type of conference 
ot please everyone, it has 


proved to be a great improvement 









Over previous faculty, meetings 


| JAcos KLEIN, 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


A LESSON ON CHECKING 
THE TRIAL, BALANCE 

It seems to the writer that we 
must stress more and more the 
technique of checking bookkeeping 
records. Most of the training in 
bookkeeping consists of recording 


and interpreting business rec- 


ords. Should we not devote more 
time to the checking and testing of 
these records?’ i 

‘<The. finest motivation’ for. this 
work is the failure to get a. cor- 
rect trial balance. Faced with 
this problem, a definite technique 
should be taught. Below is an ex- 


ercise which I use in first term 


bookkeeping to accomplish this 
purpose. ma 


Jan. 1—J. Jones began business 


with Cash 2,000, , Mdse. 
3,000 
5—Sold merchandise for cash 
800 
_ 6—Bought stationery for cash 
50 | 
_ 7—Bought merchandise for 
cash 1850 
8—Sold merchandise to A. 
Ames on account 500 
15—Owner took cash for own 
use 300 
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Cash 


Jan. 1 2000— | Jan. 6 


5 800— 7  1800— 


Merchandise Inventory 
Jan. 1 3000— 


J. Jones, Capital 
Jan.'1 5000— 
ee 
Sales Income 


S tationery 





50—. Jan. 6 50— 


Purchases ` 


Jan. 7 1850— FORRES 


A, Ames 


jy et ra A 
Jan. 8 500— 


| oe | ones, Personal 


Jan. 5 800— Jan. 15 300— . 


Jan. 8 500— 

ee 
' J. JONES 

` Trial Balance January 31, 1939 


ae 


Cash 2,800— 
Merchandise 

Inventory 3,000— 
J. Jones, Capital 5,000— 
Sales Income 1,300— 
Stationery 15— 
Purchases 1,850— 
A. Ames 500— 
J. Jones, Personal 300— 





6,065—6,600— 








———————————————————————— 

First, we review the purpose of 
a trial balance and how it is pre- 
pared, Then, we discuss what mis- 
takes a trial balance will disclose 
and what mistakes it will not dis- 
close. Each student is given a copy 
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of the above exercise and it is ex-* 
plained that it is the work of a — 
student, I. M. Kareless. This boy — 


can’t get a correct trial balance and 


he doesn’t know what to do. How 


shall we proceed? 


; the need for 4 logi- 
We discuss re. We finaly 


cal, orderly proced 
agree on the following steps: 


1. Re-add the trial oa fs 
2, Compare the balances 0 f 
accounts with those 12 


balance as regards ae | 
amount (b) correct © u 


: ‘c in 
3 Check the arithmeti¢ 
accounts. 
4. Chec 
transactions. 


Every me 
ws the above pf 


e 
correct 


ne from 
k the entries: pro 


[ass 
of the C cot 

mber cedure and 
lo 





M. Karelesss work. Ex- 
rises and when we finally 
the climax—a correct trial 
9 e—the result is usually a 
qae e. applause. 
gi is a lesson that develops 
E bookkeeping procedures 
4 yet is aS interesting and excit- 
r: 4 a detective mystery. 
HENRY OWEN. 
es Monroe High School. 


rcs | 


' ent 


jan 
aiClENCY IN CHARACTER 
G 

ore new permanent record sheet 
upon which a committee of high 
«hool principals is reporting, places 
considerable emphasis on the rat- 
ing of character. The question is 
frequently asked, ““Why increase 
derical work?” Perhaps the expe- 
fence of our school may give an 
indication of the reason. 


We have been using for some 
Jars a rating scheme involving 
three brackets; “A”, above aver- 
18; N”, average or normal; “D”, 

°W normal or deficient. We have 

w scientific attempt to get 

2 Pi in rating, Through 
ali iaa we have been 
fie of a nae, toader indica- 
Procedure, e miu that remedial 
he practice Bo € adopted. It js 
tive sistant ave the administra- 
teach S or their associate 


Nets ip 
g 
Qeri 4. atacter development, 
who received 


E ma Pupils 

a ti 0 S A'S" in character 
at k more “Dis” in ch 

t from thus attack the ar- 

both ends prob- 

. The grade 






advisers and homeroom teach irs are 
8iven the problem of ‘interviewing 
those who receive o ly “N’s” and 
no “A’s” or “ore 

An illustration of the effective- 
ness of the interviews is found in’ 
the following report by Mr. Frank 


Harris, the teacher in charge of 


the interviews. It will be noticed 
that boys who in 1938 had five 
“D's” in character and boys who 
had four and three “D’s” in char- 
acter have so improved their rat- 
ings that not one of them appears 
with this number of ratings against 
him in 1939, and that of the group 


that had two or more “D’s” in 


character thirty-one received not a 
single “D” in character in 1939. 
Noteworthy also is the fact that 
the number of boys receiving two 
“D's” in character in 1938 has 
been reduced to nine in 1939. 
The conclusion to be drawn 
from this report is that character 
ratings of as simple a nature as 
“A”, “N”, and “D” become ex- 
ceedingly effective, not for -the 
purpose of minutely measuring the 
qualities of an individual but for 
the purpose of detecting tendencies 


and permitting remedial measures . 


to be applied to meet those ten- 
dencies. A similar study is being 
made for those who receive “A’s” 
in character to see what effect there 
was in increasing the “A’s” in 
character above the two that had 
been received. | 
Judged in the light of this per- 


formance, character rating is worth- 
while. 
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REPORT: — 
Term ending June 1938" 
5 D's a 
Ate" M 
3 D's 10 
2 D's 35 
| l ae oe 
‘Term ending January 1939 | 
| 5 Ds ` a 6 a a 
4 D's "0 
a pis. S D 
ip. Spee 
pD ee Tee e 
No D’s’ Sag re 
52 { 


"°° CHARLES A. TONSOR. i 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


THE VOCATIONAL. FORUM “i? 

The ‘responsibility for guidance 
has shifted from the ‘parent to the 
teacher. The average” secondary 
school offers a curriculum ' rich ‘in' 
exploratory experiences for those 
who seek a career. 7 o Vooo 

The primary function of "the 
school is to prepare Youth for 


life's experiences and for participa- 
tion in a society, which is changing 


rapidly. To achieve this objective, 
the pupil must be developed men- 
tally, physically, and socially. Due 
to the depression in recent ‘years, 
the want of economic security has 
hindered the adjustment necessary 


for welfare of the students in our 


schools. With the prolongation of 


schooling, guidance has become im- 


perative. 
At Julia Richman High School, 
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the Guidance “Office staff | 
the codperation of the ho 
teachers, has been successful in! 
gendering self-confidence anti 
tiative ‘in maladjusted: pupils 
has directed many of them to: 


they are best qualified, © -i 
Each of ; the . meetings was 


aptitudes and training for;the par. 
. é |’ iaa 14) CER 
ticular . vocation ; under discussio 


Epner 


interest to, girls, were selected for, 
discussion at. the forums:-—nuts;, 
ing, dietetics, library work, applied 
art, manual arts, broadcasting, dra- 
matics, business, extension college j 


ggk 


h : pe i = 233) JAU 
work, and civil ‘service. 


i j Pe oag f iA" + af R : 
Over a hundred students attend | 


ed'the meeting’ devoted to the con 
sideration of civil service... 
scope of the opportunities 17 at 
field and the assurance of aT ia 
security accounted for the exc” 


ste | ct 
! 5 interes., 
response. Other forums 1M he 
dents O! 4 


twenty to forty stu ia 
Junior, Senior, °F specia: len | 
were 


g 
n } 
f 


classes, Announcements repi 
through school newspaP Cadet 
letin as well as ‘through $o o 
bin as’ well a8 SOP icin O a 
omcers o aug op the PA 
-The ivorthwhileness of “pode 
ect was indicate? J ach af t 
pertinent questions | 





> With) 
eni 
tini t 
Bo 

em tO’ Bie. 
pare for those’ careers: for which, J 

! 
, ny bns Pe 
The Vocational Forum): was acti 

° . E  OS-! 
tablished to increase the effective. 
ness of ‘the guidance “program. | 
WAS held, 
$)\COn= 
ducted by. a guest speaker. who was a 
qualified to explain the jrequisite 
. ane gl rere. ih ‘ 





er 
|g OTe essential t 


aiy th Mor 
EA breach nie 


; The Vocational -Forum 
getiOG® | ciped the pupils td’ ex. 
feld of vocations ' with 
and understanding. The 
d shy individuals, who 
ily shun the formality of a 
interview, were thus guid- 
id The introduction of adult prob- 
lans into the schoolroom ‘and dis- 
sion of solutions have“ helped 
to promote pupil-growth and ad- 
justment. tT Pee | Fp o SLE is 
O< FRIEDA LICHTMAN. ; , 


jon 
thes 


ili Richman, High School.. 


2 


sonal 


| February i7, 193962 Isio “i 


. a ¥ . r | 
Consideration was also given to the, 
problem of employment. mupa 

The following careers,,of special, 


DY, PATO WWO ALGIM 
PASSING THOUGHTS REGARDING: 
THE TEACHING OF ART: : 

APPRECIATION > cela ei 3E arupo) 


Ak as a subject’ can’ lend itself 
asily to the various types of lesson 
echniques that are’ used’ in‘’other 
subjects Yet, in’ spite of ‘expert 
handling of t 
She may still remain a‘ mean- 
win K to students. Inasmuch 
iik ea ject involves apprecia- 
© tena T it partakes of 
i oy different character.’ It ‘is 
hs es hat the teacher 
tid Wledge of 


i ol three 
taking “al Principles necessary in 
y uo > A vital subject, 

1 The 


t 
Cachey musi 


eisa io, Teaches. Practice what 


vy SNS 

si) as = | 
ie ing “n indirect a 
iy’ and i Xer 


pplication 
ed upon pu- 
en honored 


1an in the Atk 





hese various” lesson | 





sefvance. An art 


should appreciation room 


aa exemplify those tenets. of 
‘taste that are being taught 
The student, enterin in 
PTE 8&8 a room in 
F chaos is more apparent than 
Order (as shown by furniture ar- 
rangement, placing of accessories 
and illustrative materials, condition 
of: floor, desks, blackboard) : will 
react adversely, or will feel, sub: 
consciously, ill at ease.. The teacher 
will certainly appear ridiculous to 


the more thoughtful pupils. The - 


teacher should be scrupulous in*his 
personal «attire. I have heard one 
student say .to another, about a 
teacher, “What can she. tell me 
about costume design. She doesn’t 
seem to dress properly herself.” o. 


H.iThe teacher must possess a love 
Use fori his subject... 

It is my belief that true appre- 
ciation cannot be taught within the 
space of a forty-minute period. It 
can be attained only through con- 


stant application on the part of. 


the learner, and steady devotion to 
the study of the subject. Then why 
the so-called “appreciation lesson” ? 
The answer is that it may hope 
to serve at least one important 
purpose. Enthusiasm is contagious. 
The learner can feel this in the 
teacher. The teacher can do little 
more than arouse a desire for fur- 
ther investigation. But this “little” 
is a genuine accomplishment. With- 
Out it, the appreciation lesson is 
mostly a vapid recital of worn-out 
principles accepted for the thou- 
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sandth-and-one time by another 
group of nodding pupils. Of course, 
appreciation cannot, like other sub- 
jects, be measured in objective 
terms, but rather in terms of self- 
development.. It is for this very 
reason that the art teacher's per- 
sonality must be so strongly mold- 
ed by his own love and enthusiasm 
for the subject that it will be a 
constant source of inspiration to 
the student after he has left his 


teacher. 


IIL, The teacher must, himself, be 
able to create, in the highest 
sense. 

Merely loving the subject is not 
enough. If the students are moti- 
vated, they yearn for manipulation 
of materials, Now because such a 
teacher is teaching creative self- 
expression, he can and will exter- 
nalize his own creative mental 
processes into a method which he 
may impart to his students. Thus 
the latter, instead of drawing, de- 
signing, painting, lettering, model- 
ling, in a wild and haphazard 
fashion, will think like artists, and 
produce results that will have some 
artistic validity. Limiting the stu- 
dent to a method of thinking does 
not hamper him in his expression, 
for the most eccentric individuality 
can express itself freely within any 
given limitation. In any event, the 
teacher-creator will arrive at su- 
perior results with his students. 


MICHAEL Koss. 


Lafayette High School. 


6R 


"A HISTORY TEACHER Coop 
WITH THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN" 

It is, too often, all too true 
the obvious thing to do is what 


many of us don’t do. What my 


Can 


be simpler and possibly more a 


fective than the following sch 
to get our books off the h 
0 


library shelves into the hands of 


our students, where they belong, 


and kept in practically continuous 
circulation? As we move theotil : 
the course of the term’s units of — 


history we are naturally aware tha 


it is part of our duty as teachers — 
of the social studies to broaden and 


deepen our pupils’ knowledge, un- 


derstanding, and appreciation of — 
the past, present, and potential 
future. It is also evident that we 


must contribute our mite to the 


development of a love for worthy 


reading in historical literature for 


present and future leisure. It was 

utilize 
cedure to 
rks of 


therefore, deemed wise to 
the following simple pro 
get the better historical wo 
divers types into student bani 
At the beginning of the pert : 
k, several yolum 
about once a WEeex, : 
pertinent to the problem = 
are brought, one at a i, ni 
student attention. Brief, Y ‘ sid 
comment 1s made on the = A 
the work, its author, 15 
times it is wise merey vat capt 
significant OF aoe atest 
j their curios tett 
to pique es t0 # ol g 
and the book & -that af 
Every teacher yeni a 
in introduction ©. ital. 
variety in method ! 


ERATES 


that 





Astrat; 
‘Often a The 
Of Is 
ay Ime 
| t Sy 
ito iets a Seless for such 


Whe Maly ne k 
ae tet ato m1 
13 e 

Medeg Ot 


is kept in class by one.of the 
-of a of the names of students 
iu eceived the, books dis- 


5 
ho have á ‘ 
Fl d together with the. authors 


gpd titles. 
dents in the matter of: earning .ex- 
credit for work done. It, is 
if derstood that whoever takes ;a 
ç will at least skim all or part 
f it Credit is; given, only., on 
sroof that the book has registered 
with the pupil. This is evidenced 
by. either an oral or,/ written ; re- 
port rendered at. student . option. 
About three minutes _before,, the 
dose: of the period the. pupils, 
ever more than. three at ;a, time, 
lave the room. for, the , school 
library to register. the books in 
their, names. The consideration | of 
¿values of the subject of this report 
wi p to any one who will 
k a to: take thought. 
MHO BUGENE HOROWITZ... 
oe High School... “a 


„A MEANS O 
THE BUNSEN 


yrs 
saath, 


N 
AL SCIENCE DIZ gid 


% SN teaching Bicla OREN 
enl aeg Biology or Gen- 
0m, the al sous yeditatign 
er is handi 
: icapped 
ating, f ch absence of vas for 
1S nece 4 
Stns Ssary in 
demon ber of the T 
ae alcoho] burner 
and wasteful 


e . 

nang of foods 

a aa Content, or 
Mounts of heat 





Choice is allowed stu-, 


| A. sim a. oi 
has fee att a eing pas 
substitute for ee el Say 
a come ye Punsen Burner 
ea 1 of the experiments | per- 
a in meie The heater 
PE an De purchased in hard- 
pare, or five-and-ten cents storte 
consists of a coil of resistance wi 3 
wound around a conical sort 
form. To support the heater, a 
porcelain Socket equipped with | a 
chain or key switch is fastened to 
¡a small block of wood. A wooden 


box, built ; around the heater to | 


within two inches of the top. cuts 
down the possibility of receivin 
DUS kesh We ements | ': 
. The following are illustrations of 
its use. In testing foods, the test- 
tube containing ‘Fehling’ Solution 
or nitric acid can be placed in the 
hollow core of the heater and boil- 
-ing takes place in a few minutes. 
To prevent the occasional cracking 
of the test-tube, the outside should 
be wiped with a piece of paper. 
In the ashing of foods, the food 
is placed in a small porcelain cruci- 
ble which then fits snugly on top 
of the heater. Here ashing is 
faster than is obtained by using 
the Bunsen Burner and there $ 


little danger of the ash being 


blown away, 

When heating alcohol to remove 
chlorophyll from a leaf, a tripod 
is placed over the heater and the 
heater raised by means of blocks 
of wood until it is directly below 
the tripod, and the beaker or flask 
is then placed on the tripod. To 
prepare oxygen the entire heater 
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can be raised and placed so that 
the test-tube containing the po- 
tassium chlorate and manganese di- 
oxide fits inside the cone of the 
heater. 

An advantage of this heater is 
that it can be turned on OF o 
very easily by means of the switch. 
Also, when heating 4 test-tube, 
the teacher merely places it inside 
the heater and is free to give his 
attention to other activities. Final- 
ly, the heat given off is spread 
over a large area and the possi- 
bility of cracking test-tubes is re- 
duced. 

Morris B. ABRAMSON. 


Bayside High School. 


BUSINESS LETTERS BY THE 
ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


“I am going to give each of you 
fifty dollars to spend as you please! 
What will you buy?” 

“A typewriter!” 

“A bicycle!” 

“A radio!” 

“A camera!” 

“A victrola!” —the class chor- 
used. 

After a suitable firm had been 
suggested for each of the five ar- 
ticles, a series of seven different 
types of letters between a custo- 
mer and a store were written in 
three first term English sections 
and later typed by upper term stu- 
dents in the Commercial Depart- 
ment. There was no magic in these 
mystic numbers. Five articles were 
chosen because there happened to 
be five rows of seats in the Eng- 
lish class; seven types of letters, 


because there were seven stud 
c 


in a row. The first student nts 
each row started the correspond ; 
by writing a letter of inquiry 
by agreeing to let his nanan 
used as the customer’s fo, be 
entire seven letters in the inet 


The second student wrote the 
te. 


ply of the firm; the third the : 
tomer’s order; the fourth, the an’ 


knowledgment of the order p 
the firm; the fifth, a letter of com 


plaint by the customer upon receipt 
of a defective article; the eit 


letter of apology from the firm: 
the seventh, a letter of satisfaction 


from the customer after a rectifica- — 


tion had been made. 

Since the entire plan had been 
suggested by the Chairman of the 
Department of Secretarial Studies, 


the English class secured from het 


files actual copies of letters as & 


guide for headings, letter closings | . 
They 


where the — 


and general arrangement. 
discovered, for instance, 
representative of the firm wrote 
his signature in reference tO 
name of the firm. 
Since first termets 
lected by the English De 
to write these communicatio™ s 


t 
° ., è were rarely À 
initial letters 2 idea of a 


cally correct, but 
fection in form was held UP 
requisite. 

ed by upp. 
not absolutely W! 
of these younget p 5 
their drafts £00 o 
in the en ey i 
of having 
piece of W 


had been $ 
nt 


termer> "cost 


ork. 


Nice 





the De artment of Secretarial 
suits typed these letters, return- 
>" pe carbon copies to the first 
mE dents for their permanent 


term StU . i 
gles. The commercial club dis- 


pl yed the original typed copies, 
„itractively mounted, on bulletin 
boards in both the English and 
Commercial Departments. 
LUCETTA HARKNESS. 
Bayside High School. | 
NINE TO THREE 
Teaching on the lower east side 
of New York City affords a study 
rich in human interest and socio- 
logical lore. In my comparatively 
limited year as a teacher, I laughed, 
cried, sighed, and was thrilled by 
the urchins that surround me from 
nine to three. 
5. is here in this squalid section 
: “eat where I am teaching. It 
erein that the boys I teach 
A in veritable hovels with no 
arja to wash, no nourishing 
= to eat, no decent clothing to 
i. “ho comfortable bed to sleep 
tered €y come to school with tat- 
trousers, soleless sh 
sleeveless eh; shoes, and 
ce shirts, They arrive at 
with ravishi 
cray; vishing appeti 
i ng food to eat, inst d npa 
thought t, instead of food 
fi ies in eit skinny, emaci- 
stead of ines i for milk in- 
ge. Yet one could 


a 
y divani nai, ESG 


ver 

n (J 
b Oti 
{sor 


ad to del . 

du eive into each , 

i parents il history, I te 

ts + boy, the broth- 
ot most of them. I 





“i cognizant of each lad’s mental 
Physical, social and’ moral mak 
up. I understand why th pm 
shabbily and look as 
ok unk 
not often i R a 
hake a question their tardiness 
ME RINY hands, their disheveled 
hair, their deshabille. How could 
anyone have the temerity to ques- 
tion these youngsters, the families 
of eighty-five percent of whom are 
supported by some welfare agency? 
Imagine then the plight of the 
plaintive pedagogue attempting to 
inculcate ideals of health, loyalty 
honesty, integrity and wholesome 
character to a group of tired, hun- 
gry, underprivileged and underfed 
lads. It is a difficult, trying task, 
but the results are often gratifying. 
In my innumerable visits to the 
homes of my charges, I am invari- 
ably left with a lump in my throat, 
and a peculiar sensation in the ab- 
dominal region, somewhat akin to 
nausea. I behold one and two 


rooms partitioned off with boards. | 


Within each partition are two and 
three cots and a few battered beds. 
The rooms are barren of all other 
appurtenances necessary to a decent 
and comfortable household. 

The kitchens, however, rarely 
are without a large pot of spaghetti 
and macaroni boiling over the 
stove. The women of the homes, 
always congenial and amiable, usu- 
ally have me share a plateful of 
their delicacy, despite my pleas of 
refusal. I can’t always reconcile eat- 
ing probably another's share, For 
that is usually the only foodawaiting 
the arrival of the brood for dinner. 
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They seem to harbor utmost def- 
‘erence toward. their’ “bambino’s 
maestro.” Mrs. Frazzeti once: €n- 
lightened me on that score when 
she said, “You know, maestro, My 
bambino tells me you are like a 
big brother to him.’ Some of the 

'. parents of my pupils are away all 
day toiling for paltry remuneration. 
' Mothers leave their offspring on 
o the streets—the gutter and its deni- 
zens nurturing them. They ‘are 
working yet not earning enough to 
feed, clothe, and care for their 


¡cherished ones: decently. How. can “ 


we expect Tony, Jerry and Petey to 
be’ attentive, to behave according to 
' our standards, dress in our accepted 
fashion? : ibni s zi ji 208 
- But we are not very exacting-in 
our demands. ‘We help, encourage, 
and offer succor .in every conceiv- 
able way within our domain. ‘The 
pupils are always given an oppor- 


tunity to partake of ‘free milk and | 
crackers for breakfast, ‘free nutri- ~ 
tious lunches, to receive shoes:and <- 


trousers, to accept fares.to and'from « 
“manner of humanity: she ‘was 


- school. ‘Not always : do :these::de- 
prived, but not’ depraved : youths 


-accept our helping : hand: Many | 
have to be cajoled to share: our | 5 

a . Paucity as: theit overseer! “nest 
» Jong’ did ‘she wonder, OF: 


: good fortune. ne 

I would be a dolt if I were. not 
touched by these boys. They ‘exist 
in the dregs and mire of human- 
ity, yet exist to be proud and: hu- 
mane. They never ask or expect 
anything, yet always proffer to do 
anything to make my task a little 
lighter. They seem to exist a hun- 
dred miles apart from me, yet they 
‘are a part of me. | 
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to me. ‘When Jimmy’s sist 


buy a pair of ‘trousers, heiag 
¿me he bought trousers the co] 


When my boys experienc 


‘street, they: impart that infor 
Ct DWas 
married, I was told of \the jo) 
tidings. When Louis worked ae 
successive nights to earn enough 4, 
0 
vised 
mine. When Salvatore’ sadly 
the tragic tale: of) his y 
brother's death,’ I condoléd: 
him. When Frank’s father was se. 
riously injured in an ‘accident while 


at work, I saddened -withhim, | 
live with my pupils and am ‘living 
- myself.: Who can deny thei'feéling — 
: of ‘the worthwhileness: of lifejsand l 


thankfulness: :for » beingvab teacher 


where when a+ ragged urchin utters, 
“Geez: teach’; -you te:s'abiregdlar 
guy?” Ill never forget:'the! revela- 
tion to my wife when)an' invitation — 
to: my class ‘to visit ‘my;home was 
‘accepted. After listening! to‘some- — 
times ‘heartrending ‘and sometimes — 


py tales of these youngsters'for 
happy tales o y ne 


ito fe 


a few years, she- wondered 


What? was. she 


‘ceive. at our home. i 
ceiv tó these 


to say, how was she to act 


; ah- GreatG 
social : outcasts, with: G Not’ fot 


- lustre adolescents 


: fore: lack: n nt well: 
hereto relligent, ie: 


: behaved in a most 1n 


he d adu d 
t mannered, dignified an he vatt 


ner. ! They acknowle 2 neil conti 
ous greetings in one ~> jand 

T e 
nental fashion. ` able 
inner a intel 


» chatted at: out 
‘manner: compar’ = 
| gently adult group: 


able ‘tO a at er? 


. @ ) 


oa 
Matión hs 


ordf 
elatèd 
ounger 
with 


society's 


dothing, 


Stultif 


| s 
they Patient] 





hat a gross anachronism was 
ifested here. Where did they 
p e their knowledge and prac- 
p ap roved social decorum? 
i a to know what to say 
eh to say it. They ate and 
we their eating implements in 
# accepted fashion. They 
danced and otherwise entertained 
in a fine, contained way. Their 
not a little worn, was 
neat and clean. Some even wore 
frayed but harmoniously blended 
hins and ties—their ‘Sunday 


clothing.” 
My wife could not reconcile how 


a this portion of the “other half” 


could exist as they do, yet react in 
a social situation as they did. I 
quickly dispelled her thoughts on 
them when I informed her of the 
personality training these boys re- 


ceived at school. Here they are 


taught the why and wherefore of 
accepted social behavior—and more, 
they actually use it, 


The basis of my happiness on | 


= Job seems to be that I am 
a "8 human beings, not sub- 
a - this way I can see the 
Ea ny efforts materialize be- 
ny joy p ty eyes; and therein lies 
ety OF teaching dry, dull sub- 
year after year makes one a 
decaying pedagogue wait- 

Y for his monthly 


ed, 


ut th 
Mote in ani Must be something 
y ego that could make it 


With these rea 





possible for me to e compatible 


l, living protagoni 

: > gonists 

E Dead End —and there is. For 
hs here on the lower east side 

or New York City that I was born 

and reared. It was here that I 


strug- 
gled the same as these ies 
ished youths I live with f£ 


or six 
hours a day. 


I know I have something in com- 
mon with these boys. I appreciate 
their deprivations and try to alle- 
viate them in a small way. For they 
are sometimes happy; always un- 
derstanding. I have my job to per- 
form and they accept it with un- 
feigned sincerity. That is why I 
presume, the problems that con- 
front me are neither new nor start- 
ling; but always vivid, vital, and 
intensely compelling. 

SAMUEL TURCHIN. 
Metropolitan Vocational 
High School. 


EDITORIAL NOTES | 
The author of “The Mimeo- 


_ gtaphed assignment sheet in His- 


tory” which appeared in March 
1939 HIGH PoINTs is B. Weisberg 
of John Adams High School. We 
regret this omission. | 


Through an oversight, the name. 


of Lawrence Shapiro, assistant Prin- 
cipal, Elijah D. Clark Junior High 
School, was omitted from an article 
entitled General Mathematics in 
The Junior High School. Our apol- 
ogies and regrets to Mr, Shapiro. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL 

) ADMINISTRATION 
By ‘Edwin J. Brown. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.25. ' iji 

This is a rather novel approach 
to administrative problems utilizing 
_ the case-problem’ method of nthe 
law. course. Administrative : theory 
and principles ' are. teased out ofa 
series of real, practical problems 
presented in rather: sprightly fash- 
ion. In each dramatic situation, the 
issues involved are defined with un- 
usual clarity and . precision. But 
what this volume gains in concrete- 
ness and specificity it’ loses: some- 
what in fulness of'development and 
straightforwardness of statement. 
The traditionally dull text on ad- 
ministrative practice had this much 
at least to recommend: it did get 
its message across rather completely 
even if the going was tough: most 
ofthe way. The novice and ;the 
veteran had something to. get their 
teeth into. If they survived or per- 
severed, they had something very 
tangible to show for their struggles. 
The intellectual discipline, alone, 
perhaps, might have made: them 
better administrators. But this book 
of Dr. Brown’s seems like “soft” 
pedagogy: an attempt to sugat-coat 
and make pleasant the inevitably 
pedestrian and commonplace. 

In spite of this stricture, we com- 
mend this volume to the attention 
of administrators. If it does not 
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Sad?! ti Vis ry 
j ES eel) | 


fir 4 


add.a cubit to»their| ilminin 
stature, it may.: certainly creveal, g 
them a few facts they '$0:0ften for, 
get or seem never to; have learned, 


administration: isi not; necessatily:aj 
nan 


end ‘in itself ; administration does ` : 
not concern itself solely:withipum. — 


bers and class registers: administra. 


tion is:basically a: problem ‘of; maki 3 


ing it easier for honest’,and HAA 
dering pedagogues to do; casrbes 
they can: what their ‘consciences tell 
them to do, what boards iofveduci: | 
tion insist that they do, ànd iwhat 
society and; their:«pupils: willonot 


let them do. «=: batiugeb yhing 
nes lo gd bonnotmiAL HubBassae 
l scada anaa gandas 


„PUPIL! RATING OF SECONDARY») . 
por SCHOOL TEACHERS, fossi 


By-R. ‘C. Bryan. ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University: Heute pi 
.oDr...Bryan set out -to.idiscovet 


what seems to us:a-father odd tid ; 


bit: the validity of pupil ratings-of 
teachers as. compared with’ rating? 
given the same teachers: b # 
istrators and supervisors.” a me 
heard of stranger ventures, a ie 
but : few ‘seem to us | basic i E 
addled..as this, one’ The oe j 
startling conclusion that aa eis 
supervisors do not a st 
alike would: hardly =. ond 
a study like, this. The 7" each 
tion that pupils’ rating o ef Joye 
may even tentatively, 


s 
to improve teaching ' 


y admin 


t 
è 





S 
Deye 3” then this t 


for much comment here, 
the kind of learned imper- 
at no self-respecting re- 


to call 
This is 
inence th 


hat pupils are shrewd and often 


curate judges of teacher efficiency 


we have all discovered (without 
borate research). That the’ 
jitle devils have an uncanny capac- 
wy for ferreting out teacher weak- 


any ela 


seses and playing upon them ‘is 


an equally common ‘part of peda” 
gogical lore. But that students’ Can’ 
ender an objective opinion ‘on ‘the’ 
jeicher’s sincerity and’ craftsman“ 


ship is in the realm of the ‘purely 


conjectural. Certainly, no’ reputable’ 
- study has yet indicated that‘ pupil 


judgments are ‘composed of ' any-' 
thing but. prejudices, hunches, re” 
sentments, “crushes,” ‘ennui, vand’ 
sheet cussedness. Make no mistake” 
We love the hell-raisers we teach 
(probably more fervently ‘and “dè” 
edly than those’ who: ° liké Dr!’ 
= measure their reactions) ‘and 
ing within us, still; warm, and 


Vibr . 

-R Memories of .. our .;own 
shi] ays and ing + “= si 
= our, Own, teachers, 


esi i 

sitate to attribute the judicial 

s “fament to those wha } 

i A ipa their emo 
0 

yay o 

sil p ur own d 


e who reason 
tions, to those, 
mrad efinition, have 
hose, wh n and women, to 
aad 2. wi our own unwilling 
spite o bies. confessions, fail in 
hat a ur instruction, to a 
Maye ave envisioned for them 
ngge . Bryan was just: fool- 


ave he first exam- 


to e 
Otal ‘Ukase Ncountered Of’ a doc: 


e ivered ut i 
tongue “in 


ght ever to be guilty of. 






ae But we tather 
ri Bryan’s suggestion was offered 
with the usual sob ntati 


ge er albeit tentative 

Oo ; 
rem And we stand upon our 
wail chy tights to discard what 
ahai i >razenly counter to experi- 
ice until it is proved to the hilt: 
AHL 


that 


THE, STUDY HALL IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Hannah - Logasa. Macmillan; 


- $2.00. buy t 
This is the first book to devote 


itself with any degree of thorough- 
ness and ‘intensity to the “organ: 


ization, equipment, and’ manage: 
ment of ‘the study hall.” It gives 
new point’ and meaning to: the 
study hall as'an ‘arm of the educa- 
tional system instead of the incur- 
able administrative headache it’ so 
often is. ` 

_ Miss Logasa’s contention (and 
it is the only tenable one) is that 


the study hall should do just ex- 


actly what its name implies: make 
study possible under ideal condi- 
tions. The study hall should not 
be a mere congregation of pestilen- 
tial students supervised into quies- 
cence by a harried, argus-eyed 
teacher. It should and can be a 
place where pupils can be guided 
in the techniques of study, where 


general skills applicable to all sub- ` 


jects can be taught, where the in- 
struction in the subject class can be 
made to function in specific con- 
text—under skilled and resourceful 
guidance, And it is just such guid- 
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ance that Miss Logasa offers in this ~ we old reactionaries are all familia. 


slender little volume. 

There is enough here on how to 
study, types of pupil behavior 1n 
study halls, techniques and sugges- 
tions bringing the library and the 
study hall into more vital align- 
ment (Miss Logasa’s special prov- 
ince), to make. the most lethargic 
of administrators sit up and won- 
der why he has been diddling 
around these many years balancing 
registers and placing Mr. X in 
charge of study halls (a good dis- 
ciplinarian, you know, not ‘so 
strong on pedagogy, but he keeps 
the boys in line; not a peep out of 
em), when he might just as easily 
have converted the study hall into 
an educational experience and Mr. 
X into a teacher instead of a 
warden. 

Miss Logasa’s book will tell him 
and others how, at least, to make a 
start in the right direction. 
| A. H. L. 


= WERE WE GUINEA PIGS? 

By the class of 1938, University 
High School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Henry Holt. $2.00. 

If all that the publishers claim 
for this new kind of student year- 
book is true, then we are witnessing 
here one of the most dramatically 
compelling educational phenom- 
ena of our time. The story behind 
it all runs somewhat as follows. 
The pupils of the University 
High School were fed up with the 
traditionally sentimental, ave atque 
vale kind of yearbook with which 
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and which we all somehow treas 


ure. But these are different times 


and these pupils were progressive] 
educated and suffering from a sense 
of almost ineradicable sin, Their 


yearbook was going to be some. 


thing different—not only a te osi. 


tory of days of instructional tears 


and laughter but an apologia pro 
vitae suae. “Well show ‘em,” they 
seem to be saying. “We weren't 
guinea pigs after all. We had A 
progressive education, and this is 
what it has done to us. We'll Write 
a book by ourselves, about our. 
selves. We'll tell the world wha 
it really means to have been sọ 
nurtured and so instructed.” And 
so, say the publishers (very sol- 


emnly) “Were We Guinea Pigs?” 


was born. Out of the mouths of 
babes we have four years of pro- 
gressive educational expounded, its 
results evaluated, its procedures de- 
scribed. 


The teachers? They were drawn 
into it, apparently delighted at this 
self-initiated project. And va 
part did they play in it all? J5 
grammatical and factual ary ; 
would appear. The rest 0 
work, the organization 4° 
writing, proof-reading, an 
forth, was done entirely 
pils. vad 

; d an 

Maybe we are 4 bit ei id 
perhaps grown an ‘ob see 
skeptical; but the whole J bate 
a bit too patly phrase jg alone 
emanated from the pup 





a seem to sense a rather obvi- 

yy fine Italian hand in it all, 
A defense is too self-conscious, 
i rofessional patois too slick. 
the E nature of the undertaking 
rel js too mature and too basic- 
ally critical to be attributable to a 
group of unguided students, how- 
aie enthusiastic they may have 
been about their education. It 
doesn't seem normal for high 
school students to embark on so 
ambitious and so purely pedagogi- 
cal an undertaking. We doubt, 
frankly, that within any such high 
school group, however superior 
(and this one is certainly superior) 
there can be found the sustained 
interest and the technical, philo- 
sophical and literary ability to ini- 
tiate and carry through without 
any outside suggestions, a venture 
of such scope and pith. That the 
Progressive schools are producing 
boys and girls, in some respects su- 
Ser to the products of the public 
bemi doubts. But that a 
Beas Py e iian. makes peda- 
to ml a S seems a little hard 
$ lerena ey dubious seems 

i at they are fired 


a missi 
ssionary zeal to convert 


€ heathens, 
"Ma 
. a Wwe were guinea pigs,” 
en tS conclude “but 
$ an , our par- 


ou : 
We took t t teachers are still glad 


e » 
A matter — So are we for 
ing, Whoey, e book is interest- 


Sible "e: ja iS ultimately respon- 
Vincin Ta its graphic and con- 
hool iaaa Of a progressive 


acti : 
ton, It Merits a careful 


_ freshing and 





reading by all scoffe S 





Ss. It is a re- 
illuminating, if not 
cing, experience. 
AHL 


wholly convin 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS IN LARGE | 


CITY SCHOOLS 
By John Coulbourn. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $1.85. 
There is no balm in Gilead—not 
even in Ph.D. theses. We really 


picked this one up with some alac. - 


tity and eagerness, hoping to find, 
at last, some definitive statement on 
what to do about it all, on how to 
get the best teachers without first 
driving them to the verge of nerv- 
ous prostration by running them 
through a perfectly maddening se- 
ries of selective tests. But Dr. Coul- 
bourn isn’t very obliging; perhaps 
because he has never been put 
through the ordeal by civil service 
fire that most of us have experi- 
enced. What we do get here is a 
most distressing picture of honest 


and sincere but not too effective : 


attempts (thirty-seven of them) to 
select teaching personnel best quali- 
fied to carry the message of civiliza- 
tion to recalcitrant childhood and 
adolescence. Dr. Coulbourn’s criti- 
cisms of these attempts is none too 
pointed and certainly not basic. His 
work is more a summary of some 
fairly dismal practices with no very 
glowing vision of what an ideal 
system should be like. 

We are no indiscriminate sym- 
pathizer with every unsuccessful 
candidate, But certainly one need 
not necessarily be a flabby humani- 
tarian to recognize that the present 
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"THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
College, Columbia University, $1.60. 


. Guidance is employed sporadically and ine : 


focused on symptoms, not causcs. ., et 
A sound and long-needed study in a really impot 


‘enough, we submit. Too many tears 






system of selecting teaches 
not always get the best. Too mue 
splendid teaching material is lost, 
destroyed, permanently discouraged 
every time a teaching test is held. 
Those who survive are very often 
not what the system needs or ought 
to have. Those who are mowe 

down by the reckless inaccuracy and 
arbitrary crudity of the examination 
are all too often the teachers most 
needed by the schools. No rational 
soul can hold an unqualified brief 
for the present system. It is doing 
its best. True.: But that’: isn’t 


z rs 
i) Lid 


"BOOK 


(Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.) 


ADULT EDUCATION; REPORT OF THE REGENTS’ INQUIRY. , McGraw-Hill, $2.00) 


not invariably worth it all, rho 


t 
è shy y 


To Dr. Coulbourn we looked rh at 
Tor 


a: modus vivendi, humane:and di 
i UUS. 


criminating. We were sadly dis, 


pointed. There was an opportuni 


here to. strike | into: somethin g i 


portant to the profession: Dr. Gost im 


bourn: has! given.-us precious, little 
other than a calm and objective E 


vey. plus .some „tepid recommenda. i 
tions which do not ‘go very: farito. | 


wards solving our problems, 1 


p 
miirw tach MARIS 
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are shed, too many hearts are wren } 
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7 aby i i eg ; . 
Jin the process—and_ the NS @ 
et Tarsi fesul is 





a i 


x 
Pres e ah 


This report clarifies some of the confusion in present day, adult éducationjand 


formulates a sane and workable program. Points to the need for a permanent, 
firmly integrated adult education program to 


Notes present disorganization, lack of objectives, lack of continuity, ,sporadic/an 


haphazard instruction. Lists and analyzes special types of adul 


ties. Authoritative and thoroughly documented. Nothing wild-eyed a $ 
In keeping with the. generally’ high itone ps 
his, series are coming 07; ful 


the findings or the recommendations. 


the whole work of this inquiry. Other volumes in t 
press and they promise to be equally as provocative, an 


as this one. 





SPEECH-MAKING, By John A. Winans. Appleton-Century, $ 
A concrete and interesting treatment 
preparing and delivering speeches. Thoug : 
those seeking careers through speaking, this volume has’in it tributes: 
can be useful to English and speech teachers. . Thomas CON", H. L 
and not too technical chapter on “Voice and Speech. | ae ig pld 





The rather depressing conclusions of Dr. Gari x 
degree, high schools are still administering discipline ir iie 
There is a disheartening lag here between theory an P ather, thani en 
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ecting teachers an ol ‘afl 


main, seem interested in prot 
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UNCIATION OF VowrL „= ER 
TERIAL FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN AN EVALUATION oF 
Columbia, $1.60. i i ; By E. G 






i 


» Kuhn. Teachers College, 


-Describes a‘ controlled experiment to discover teeta, i 
gah Ae ; ino: the 

ast influential’ in bringing about desired change in „PE Of practice materi 
# wel sounds. Piece recordings of the stu dente a ith Ctice material 
he instruction materia ae tried out. Four trained jüd made before and after 
ery thorough hoeing of a very small row, indeed. But Ph did the ratings. A 
h people only, although others, too, may want to take D.'s must`live” For 


_ spec il . 7 
Bok into this Subatomic world of laryngeal calisthenics, a brief and’ puzzled 





A HANDBOOK To DRAMA. By Fi H. O'Hara and M. H. Hib, Willett Clark, $2.00 


fpi’ EE a i Ae Ree ENN 
A very ambitious but not entirely successful attempt to gi 
ought to know about the essentials of drama, dramate E e cele alee 
and a a the ee of- = oe All this in less than fae ee 
and fifty pages. ere is also a rather full dictiona . : 
ing and production. ratte fh stud Asd ty of terms used in playwright- 


Of course, there is nothing final or -definitiv i 
quick to admit. It is just an apéritif to whet the saket E ber : em 
pete Pa that as it may, this volume exhibits all the faults of the Ce 
el it does everything passably but nothing superlatively well. It produces in 
the unwary and immature reader an illusory omniscience, even though this i 
i primary intentii se ruaan Prin eir ) a eki & ra Wi 
pE t 
Rote 
BB) rhein et o P . 
ScHooL Ap N rpa a = 

JUSTMENT OF | 
College, Columbia a SCHOOL PUPILS. By Lester Kirkendall. Teachers 
Concludes rath in 5 ; | 

a er tritely- e faerat Aa bets 
that adjustment ista ai Mn home environment influences pupil adjustment, 
N, the adolescent over his acl and that school and home must codperate to 
Nothing here that can't be Tous i icult period. Rather frail and attenuated stuff. 
a,» Statistical confirmation f TR Oo rin ahinoi. at means anytiling, 
n T a oN TOF SONE universally recognized practices. 
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Misrits; : | 
OcY, B S; A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOL- 


chilg is is a rain Adler. Macmillan. $1.75. 

i small 5 

his Da Adler is A paele contribution to our understanding of the problem 

Matter ines upon whic gt er of Alfred Adler and her interpretations stem from 

Problems the crucial nat y tely very heavily. She treats very pointedly of such 

‘ome rade olescence a of childhood experiences, neuroses in childhood 

lonnaine Cal aspects hi he 10logy of the criminal, significance of dreams and 
em childre? very ş thching hae ee ae peychotherapy. Alfred Adler's ques- 

| onclud iS) for the understanding and treatm 

poubleg T who h es the volume, | 5 ent of 


( ave n ` 

National ine many ‘ems themselves in the works of Adler pare will be 

| unsellors and in his daughter's slight but penetrati i 
deans will find this a helpful guide — 
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REDIRECTING TEACHER EDUCATION. By G. | 
Jones. Teachers College, Columbia. 


t inadequacies in teacher-training by ¢ 

know what it is all about and who are not particularly pleased with ct Mes who 

about them. Present training, the authors find, is too marrow, too specialized 

haphazard. They deplore the lack of professional spirit and impetus necessa.’ too 

wider and deeper development of teacher skill and personality. ary for 
Specific recommendations are made in such areas as criteria for selecting i 

ers, guidance of professional students, standards of achievements needed each. 

broader general and professional education. Or a 
If teacher-training institutions follow some of these suggestions 

get a new generation of fuller, more alert teachers. 


Watson, D. P. Cottrell, E, vie ; 
"tO YG~ 


A bold, frontal attack on presen 





SOCIAL LEARNING. By Donnal V. Smith. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Offers a guide to a social studies curriculum growing out of the 
experimentation in up-state schools. A re-statement of the purpose and euepes 
of social ge in a democracy. ay unction 

A brief treatise on the nature of democratic society and a e f 
followed by a statement of the frame of reference in which ela areal As 
units may be fitted. Studies 

The whole treatment is rather sketchy but it offers provocative leads for f 
and meaningful organization of subject matter. or fresh 


THOSE WHO INFLUENCE AND THOSE WHO ARE INFLUENCED IN Disc | 
By R. H. Simpson. Teachers College, Columbia. HISSIN 


A highly provocative study of those traits and influences which render individ- 


uals susceptible to suasion moral and rhetorical. Only 185 college women surveyed. 
This small number limits the usefulness and applicability of the study but does 
not destroy its basic validity as here established. 

Among the interesting findings are these. The most influential in discussion 
tend to get the highest grades. The radical is inclined to be more persuasive than 
the conservative. The most persuasive, startlingly enough, tend to be virtually 
immune to doctrines hostile to or in disagreement with their convictions. 

An experiment well worth repeating under more varied conditions, with larger 
and more heterogeneous groups. Dr. Simpson has something important here. 
Educators cannot afford to miss its implications. 





THE GENESIS OF Poor READING. By C. C. Bennett. Teachers College, Columbia. 
„ SEX; 


$1.00. 

A discussion of etiological factors associated with poor reading: r Q» ding 
physical, visual, and auditory disabilities, home, and cultural backgrount> o the 
experience, and so forth. Reading is here envisioned as the child’s nes radically 
totality of his experience. Nothing startling in these findings. Nothing 


new. Good, honest, but not very inspired spade-work. 





* Jagr dite 
_ By Willard F. Tidy 
DIRECTING LEARNING THROUGH CLASS MANAGEMENT. DY | 
Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50. and techniques 
A sensible, workmanlike manual in general class procedures ords, af 
It covers such matters as class environment, behavior PFO + instruction oe su 
planning and executing the curriculum, selection and use O; ‘ truction 29 ; vive: 
The sections on class administration, group and individual = especiall effet nding 
marizing the main trends in ability and special groupins 4 not an OY 
In all, this text is as good as many, better than som, 4, Be $. 
brilliant job in any sense. It is good, just good. 
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LIABILITY FOR SCHOOL ACCIDENTS 


here are many who think that 

recent case of Thompson v. 
alt of Education and Burger! 
0 


establishes a startlingly new prin- 


ciple of law and that it once for 


all frees the classroom teacher and 


the principal of liability for negli- 
gence, Nothing could be. further 
fom. the truth; and it is the 
purpose of this non-technical article 
to elucidate briefly the general doc- 
trines concerning liability for ‘acci- 
dents occurring in schools. 

Where an accident occurs in 
school, due to negligence, suit may 
be brought against one or all of 
three different defendants: the 


' Board of Education as a corporate 


ee its individual members, or 
€ teacher and the principal. 


sc | 

Aon BOARD LIABILITY: 

MON-Law RULE 

4 n" 

Eh predominant principle of 
"iad, at in the berformance of 

fy on ie function, the state, 
from hah ka agencies, is immune 
its om 5 KA for either its own or 
consents Ma negligence, unless it 
fore ° such labili TI 
lable gd of Education ie 
able for ining: ucation is not 
Cither Juries resulting from 


Or its employees’ 


92, F 
' February 28, 1939, 





What is the genesis of a rule 
in effect permitting the Board of 
Education to commit homicide? It 
is a principle of law springing out 
of the medieval theory of the 
divine right of kings: “A King 
can do no wrong.” Kings fell out 
of favor, but the sovereign states 
took over the prerogatives of the 
king: the state could do no wrong. 
Hence, suit cannot be brought for 
what is not a wrongful act. This 
is the main theory upon which the 
governmental immunity rule is 
based. 


Another more recent: theory is 
the “no-fund” doctrine, that there 
are no funds to pay judgments 
against the Board of Education, 
since all of its monies are in 
trust solely for educational pur- 
poses. On its face this theory has 
a certain justification. It is argued 
that to grant judgments against the 
Board of. Education in cases such 
as the recent terrible Utah bus 
tragedy or the Texas central school 
gas explosion would result in the 
closing of schools, especially in 
small and poor school districts. 


The theory of governmental im- 
munity, followed in forty-five 
States, has long-since been aban- 
doned in England, its birthplace. 
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STALUITORY AULES 


The common-law rule holds that 


governmental immunity exists “un- 
less the state consents” to liability. 
Two states have consented. A 
Washington statute allows suit 
against the Board of Education 
both for its own and its employees’ 
negligence. An epidemic of cases 
occurred and another statute was 
passed excluding liability for in- 
juries resulting from playground, 
athletic or manual training acci- 
dents. California, by statute, like- 
wise abrogated the predominant 
rule and put the school district 
practically on a level with a pti- 
vate corporation. 


NEw York RULE 


New York has adopted an in- 
termediate and unique position. 
Without the aid of statute, and 
purely by judicial decision, New 
York established the rule that 4 
Board of Education is liable for 
its own negligence, but not for the 
negligence of its employees. The 
question then arises: when is the 
board of education liable itself ? 
When is the negligence that of 
the school corporation, rather than 
that of any of its employees ? 

The courts answer this question 
in terms of the duties imposed 
upon the board. Certain duties 
are imposed by statute upon the 
Board of Education itself and 
these are non-delegable. For the 
negligent performance of these 
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the board is liable. th 

are delegable, for th i duties 
performance of which th a 
is not liable. * oar 

The main delegable duty js 

of instruction, The b 7 
itself instruct; its duty ‘is to a 
point teachers for instruction, Hav. 
Ing appointed teachers, “its duty 


is then performed.” This means 


that the teacher is an independent 
contractor and, as in all agen 
law, while a master is liable for 
the negligence of his servant, he 


is not liable for negligence of an 


independent contractor. Since a 
teacher is an independent con- 
tractor (the duty of instruction 


being a delegable one) injuries 


caused during instruction are not 
attributable in damages to the 
Board of Education. This is not 
the board’s own negligence. — 

Non - delegable duties — which 
entail liability—are those 1m a 
by statute upon the Board of . a 
cation. They are of three oe 

(1) The Management of i 
erty. The duty to ego? duty 
repair its property 1S 4 bas! pes 
of the board. There are tWO “t, 
of cases involving negligen rty: 
the management of its PF Peas 
The first is that of unsafe 4 of 
ises. It is basic that the E+ rem” 
Education must provide safe ; fot 
ises for all those who C°” here 
and render ammam E ring 
injury resulted becaus Je 
fel Town or a schoo f P 
fell, or where an elevato! 


tion, the Board of 


c . ‘ 
imptOPe was held liable. are 
p requirement upon J 
a of Education 1S the provi 


pond i safe equipment. Where 
ai results through defective 
es or through inadequate 
fe gymnasium equipment, 
f Education is liable. 
For example, where the botte, sup- 
plied a bat without 4 kno 3 
the end and a child swung the 
bat and hit another. pupil, the 
court held that this. was unsafe 


equipment. 


injury 
play slid 
and unsa 
the Board © 


The distinction between safe 
equipment improperly used, and 
unsafe equipment, is again the 
distinction between delegable and 
non-delegable duties. For exam- 
ple, when a Board of Education, 
in one of its manual training 
Classes, provided a buzz-saw with- 
Out a guard, the court held that 
the board had failed in its non- 
delegable duty because it provided 
unsafe equipment. However, when 
the board Provided the guard, but 
“si student was injured because 

€ teacher failed to require him 

: "Se it, the Board of Education 

-5 not liable since it had com- 
s ed with its non-delegable duty 

Providing safe equipment. That 
the sa l equipment. T! 
Prope i equipment had been im- 
the = Y used was the fault of 
Was FF, and since instruction 
of Edu Slegable duty, the Board 

Cation was not liable. 


I . 
" short, the obligation to main- 





tain its property is essentially one 
requiring the board to provide 
safe premises and equipment. 
_ (2) Selection of Personnel, The 
second basic non-delegable duty 


refers to the selection of proper 


personnel. While instruction is a 
delegable duty, the Board of Edu- 
cation itself must select proper 
le to provide instruction. Hav- 
e Goe a it is not liable for 
negligence committed by those it 
selects. A case in point illustrates 
the doctrine. Where a Board of 
Education required its pupils to 
stay in the gymnasium during the 
lunch hour with no supervisor 
other than a janitor, the board was 
held liable for an injury that oc- 
curred because it had failed in its 
duty to provide a suitable person 
to supervise the children. The 
Board of Education alone is em- 
powered to choose its personnel 
and, therefore, it cannot delegate 
this duty. | 
(3) Supervision. A board pes 
provide sufficient, as well as caer 
personnel. However, its duty f 
only to provide general n 
A board is not required to p g 
supervision for each a ; 
swing, for example: so api oe 
has supplied general apn : 
through competent aer , 
fully complies with this uty. 
d always provide 
aro cram is a growing 
ST the law where no unalter- 
De ae be set down. The 


can 
able m to indicate, however, 
cases 
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that where the Board of Education * 
requires compulsory attendance, it 
must provide supervision. It need 
not provide supervision where it 


forbids, has no reason to expect, 
or merely permits but does not 
compel attendance: so long - as 
there are no defective premises or 
equipment, the Board of Educa- 
tion is not liable. 


“SAVE HARMLESS” STATUTE 
In 1937 the New York Legisla- 
ture passed a statute providing 
that a Board of Education 
Shall be liable for, and shall 
assume liability to the extent 
that it shall save harmless any 
duly appointed member of the 
teaching or. Supervising staff, 
officer or employee of such 
board for damages arising out 
of the negligence of any such 
appointed member, officer or 
employee . . , Provided (such 
person) at the time damages 
were sustained was acting in a 
discharge of duty and within 


the scope of his employment. 
(Education Law No. 881-a.) 


Aside from the constitutionality 
of the Statute, there are certain 
obvious shortcomings, First, so far 
as it applies to New York City, 
it covers only “duly appointed” 
teachers, whereas Section 569-a of 
the Education Law, the companion 
Statute applying to all other 
boards of education jn New York 
State, covers “all teachers.” What 
of the substitute or evening school 
teacher, or anyone other than a 


8 


a = 
U as a 
v » . 
e , 


pose someone j appointed 
division, but assi : 
the Superinten 
another, 
statute ? 


a E a n 
COPE of em. 
ployment.” Does this Mean 
all extra-curricular activities. must 
be Specifically authorized by the 
Board of Education to come within 
the purvue of the Statute? V 
soon after this statute was adopted 
the town of Hempstead in Nassau 
County passed resolutions specifi 
cally approving activities such as 
cake sales, ping-pong, shuffle board 
and scholastic clubs. In New 
Jersey, which has a substantially 
identical statute, many boards ot 4 
education are constantly passing ca 
solutions similarly approving ie i 
fic activities. Furthermore, We o 
s York 
statute applicable to New, aly 
t specifaty 
City alone, does no Emo l 
permit the board to purchas pan i 
bility i whereas that aP: 
ility insurance, f che state 
plicable to the, rest, o 
does allow the board to Hi 
insurance. ined at 
So far as can be deter re of 
the present moment, Be + as yt 
this 1937 statute is 10 
perfectly clear. 


a 
dent of gs ol 















CRITIQUE OF THE NEW Y oE 
RULE tion 
Apart from complete ie : 
of the common-law rule it 
the New York rule, sO 


f; 
oweve 
goes, is by far the best. 





rm 


to : i board member is 

Aa ae aoa g- Pe tabla S long as he acts in 

do ne mh AAE Gee bvious purpose 

ni id jo no et oe a har bart induce ia 

k e the n ar r ni tuitous service as board 
pp amh a harm, to render gra 

- that the king at = dhe malen iy oide Hick, Su 


| te immunity in the per- 
oe he liable for his own guaranty of u 
king can 


t for his servants’, formance of their duties. 

negligence but no a 
Furthermore, the common i 
sid that a school district was = 
liable for the negligence of any in 
its agents, but in New York the 
school district is liable for the 
negligence of only one of its 
agents, the Board of Education—a 
tather illogical distinction. 

Of course, it may well be that 
the “save harmless” statute will cut 


ill. PERSONAL LIABILITY OF 
TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 

One is always liable for his own 
negligence. A teacher (and in m 
law “teacher” includes princip i 
and “superintendent” ) has speci 
immunities from liability in punish- 
ment and libel cases, but apert 

from this is no different from any 

across the entire field and totally oie penn gal G always able 
a te se ez, for his own negligence. While the 
law tule in New York so far as it common-law rule exempts a Board 
hadini of Education from liability for the 


negligence of its employees, it does 
n PERSONAL LIABILITY 


loyees 
follow that the emp i 
OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS = elves are not liable for their 
It Will not be necessary to spend wn negligence. Since boards of 
os time upon the personal lia- education are not liable for their 
lity of School board members. negligence, suits against teachers are 
m estion arises generally in 

l 


likely to grow in number as time 
es on, 
jati situations present a 
with possibilities for liability: 
lations, It 
th at ga board member for (1) Rules ane ee oo. 
ben ismissa] Of a teacher. The isto be 7 scales n 
ber Tle is that a board mem- er, being 


rescribe 
: er and the duty to p 
hep. Personally liable only for ad enforce certain rules of con- 


try cer- 
duct. Throughout the coun 

tain rules have been established, as, 
for example, banning the use of 


x Bainst board members for ex- 
cluding 


di P upils from school for the 
‘obedience of board rules. Oc- 
the matter arises in a 


teria] i Performance of a minis- 
Onte uty. A ministerial duty 1s 
‘sted With a discretionary act, 
"n € exercise of judg- 
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lipstick and high heels in class, re- 
quiring that students stay home be. 


n to complete 
their homework, etc. Th 
such cases generally aris 
the teacher ex 
ing the rule, 

before the cou 


e issue in 
es because 
pels pupils disobey- 
The crucial question 

ft is: was the rule a 
reasonable one? And this means: 
did it have a justifiable aim, and 
did the rule have such substantial 
connection with its justifiable aim 
as to be reasonable? 

(2) Corporal Punishment. It is 
to be remembered that, with the 
exception of New Jersey, all the 
States in the United States 
corporal punishment. New York 
City bans it through by-laws, The 
only question in such cases 1s: was 
the punishment moderate and rea- 
sonable under the circumstances, or 
was it excessive, vindictive, and 
malicious ? 

(3) Expulsion. The general issue 

was the expulsion warranted ? 
Recently the Court of Appeals held 
that an expulsion for failure to 
salute a flag was warranted, 


(4) Detention of Pupils after 
Class. There is n 


the teacher if the motives and the 
means were proper. 


(5) General Performance 


permit 


iS: 


of 
Duty. A teacher is liable if a Jury 
finds that in the performance of 


her duties she failed to act as a 
reasonably prudent person would 
have acted under the circumstances, 
or, in other words, if she acted 
negligently, Recently there has de- 
veloped a toup of cases in which 
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o liability upon , 





. À 
liability may arise on 
Principals unde 


os . su 
Vision, What Supervision A 
principal provide for so 
escape liability? a 


© Court 
‘Appeals has recently held that a 
principal is required only to a 
vide general Supervision? 


In a word, People are becomin 


€ of the liability 


It is to be expe 


cted that there will 
be more and 


More cases being 
brought against teachers, principals, 
and superintendents to recover dam- 
ages for injuries suffered through 
negligence. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The cases, while not many, show 
very clear indications that this ten- 
dency has already started. 


A. Cases Where Teacher is Per- 
sonally Sued. A 
In Thompson v. Burger, pe 
Board of Education, the E a 
and the principal were sued, Po 
was not until the highest sia 
rendered its decision that “rail 
cipal was absolved of all i. ell 
In 1922 the New Yor’ | 
rendered a judgment aa 
the Board of Education hare a 
Superintendent of Schools arded 
child was injured by an ungt 
buzz-saw. 


1. 
a n e 
? Thompson v. Burger, SNP respect A 
is to be noted that in t i ui p ‘1 
duty of supervision impi s den, of 
principal is decided in she Boat 
with that imposed upon 
Education itself, 


oo 


Cachers 


ts for negligence. 









i ise could be 
itting such exercis s 
| Sl uae liable for negli- 
arly En aap received held personally | 
‘able LOL j >n, | | 
7 la ou tn py wi In another California case, re 
s aie itted against the 
as left accessible 1n covery was permitted ag ta 
g the school district because E pore 
ak ee A> had negligently permitted a - 
an hela Mibi i to mix gun-powder in accordan 
with instructions in a per z 
; nt nr 
kenam The BANE omii 
Where the Board of instructions. ‘ a 
$ ee d, but have been sued for neglig 
ion Alone was Suea, ha rii 
ra Suable der the terms of this court 
the Teacher was : 


(1) Where the T of ~ o Where the Board of 
i Lost (and, ere- e and, there- 
rapa er was pres- Haucaien ee : likely to 
i. ress further suit) : torg, cae A teacher) 
ent to p to sue the j 
In a recent New York case, a ana 


: recent cases 
slide fell over a kindergarten pupil In three =a ae against 
dwing class. The teacher had no- the court y aeatiori on the 
ticed that the slide was unsecured the Board w that the Board of 
about three-quarters of an hour be- specific és t liable, but that 
fore the accident occurred. The Education was no 


. In one case, the 
teacher would have been subject to the teachers were 


i iled to secure 
suit for damages for` negligently teacher me ackstop. In 
Permitting the slide to have re- a portable bas i so negligently 
Mained unsecured and for permit- another, the ten issal as to permit 
ing its use, controlled a pur el transom. In 

Ina Very recent California case, injuries from a i teacher negli- 
* Pupil was injured in a tumbling still another -= "a a student to use 
Exercise, Judgment was rendered gently saae- i guard. In all 
Baint the San Francisco School a buzz-saw wi es, under the terms 
istrict on the ground that the these three e " Wie terhét was 
“cher failed to differentiate the of the p the injured pupil 
Pupils y O Were ble of per- negligent an vered a judgment 
Otming such an kes. ii could have —_ the teacher. 
cide à recent New York case, de- personally jai 
rey Y a short while ago, the 


ivisi IV. pouc ic philosophy un- 
hea dstang Division held that a What is the basic p P 


derlying the social legislation so 
er 


ait à | 11 


nane 


tory: 

In a rece 
teacher alon 
u 
owing 4 P t 
om automobile. 


| to use an old 


= Was an improper exer- 
` Under this ruling a teacher 
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characteristic of the twentieth cep. 
tury? Its fundamental Purpose is 
to spread the burden of unavoid- 
able risks over a wide base so that 
no one individual shall be com- 
Pelled to bear the whole brunt of 
a calamity. Workmen's compensa- 
tion proceeds on the theory that 
there are cettain unavoidable in- 
dustrial risks and that, therefore, 
the risk should be spread over the 
entire industry by insurance. The 
old age and social security legisla- 
tion is motivated by the philosophy 
that the very Process of living 
Causes certain unavoidable social 
risks, and that rather than permit 
unprovided-for old age and unpro- 
vided-for unemployment, the com- 
munity had better arrive at some 
means of spreading the risks in- 
volved in life. 

Why, then, must unavoidable 
injuries in the largest public busi- 
ness—the schools—be visited upon 
the individual unfortunate sufferer? 

y cannot the same basic phil- 
Osophy of spreading the risk be 
applied? It is not a question of 
“soak-the-Board- of - Education ;”— 
no more so than with workmen's 
compensation or social security. Ra- 
ther, the question is: in which wa 
is society likely to be better served, 
by having the individual crippled 
child go through life crippled, un- 
provided for, and uncare 
by having socie 


mittedly are unavoidable? 
It seems to the writer that the 
predominant common-law theory of 
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Whe 

1s little Short of batbaroue 
Of the Courts has Said ir 
the intention of ae 


letting the risk Jie 


; e 
establish itresponsibļe „People 4, 


when they established Rodina: 
System, 0o] 

But, it will þ 
theories justifyi 
doctrine of go 
ity? Let us co 
First, the the 
munity in 


e said, what Of the 
ng the COMMOn-[ay 
vernmental immy. 
Nsider these theories, 
ory of Sovereign im. 
the performance of a 


governmental function: New Yok 


abandoned it without statute; En- 
gland abandoned it without statute; 
Washington and California aban- 
doned it with statute; and on the 
continent, where one is told there 
are some fairly substantial sover- 
eignties still existing, the rule is 
ically was never followed. Can! 
be said that these various states 
of their 
and countries have lost any iy 
sovereign attributes pean 
have consented to being Se ue 
The more recent doctrine a 

so-called “no fund” teor aa 
funds are in trust for i ewheté 
and cannot be applied F 

or otherwise the system je: o this 
ruined. In the states p r 
theory is not applied, m New 
systems have not been 7 ecificaly 
York, for example, a f said: 
abandoned it. A recent 


We fully apple i 
reaching effects va ve io 
Principle . . . may pe edu” 
matter of expense of the 
cation . . . but we 


the fat 
this) 
€ 















Ipless | 
: of small, help 
—— avoidable injury 
a importance. 


rot 
childr 
of stil greater 


cent interesting de- 
has occurred in Ten- 
here this “no fund” theory 
nessee, W ke Bhan 
f essed upon the courts in 
aa n the boards carried lia- 
y insurance. The court said that 
in such cases the “no fund” theory 
was inapplicable at least to the 
amount of the insurance provided; 
that is, that the pupil injured could 
recover against the school system 
up to the amount of the insurance. 
This is an indication that the “no 
fund” theory is really no theory at 
all, but rather a fear on the part 
of courts because even in the Ten- 
hessee cases the “no fund” theory 
could have been applied to prohibit 
the payment of insurance pre- 
miums to purchase this liability in- 
rance, If there are no funds to 
My judgments, obviously there 
uld be no funds for insurance 
Premiums to obtain policies cover- 
"8 judgments, 


Ano 
yelopme 


FORECAST 


7 wes the insurance device is 
Califo. Sut. It is to be noted that 
erse "i New York, and New 
that 1 Specifically provide by statute 
Surano S May obtain liability in- 
*PProach nceivably the Tennessee 
Non.) s setting aside the com- 
uran i © where there is in- 
Bteater Mill be followed in a 
80 by, Umber of Cases as the years 


However, one has doubts about 
this. These matters come_ before 
courts, and courts generally are 
dominated in their thinking by 
common-law concepts. Minnesota 
and Oregon unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to abrogate the common- 
law by statute, but judicial inter- 
pretation balked such legislative at- 
tempts by resort to the common- 
law rules. Even in New York, 
where the courts took the grave 
judicial step of abrogating the com- 
mon-law, it was only a partial 
move; and in Tennessee the steps 
away from the common-law were 
very hesitant and the rule of gov- 
ernmental immunity still applies in 


‘the degree to which the boards of 


education are not insured. 


It seems, therefore, that legisla- 
tion is the only remedy. The re- 
cent ‘save harmless” statute ~in 
New York covers part of the situ- 
ation but not all. In ee S 
opinion, the common-law rule is in- 
a and ought to be abolished 
as inconsistent with the general 
social philosophy that an individual 
should not be made to bear the 
brunt of socially unavoidable in- 
juries. Furthermore, to the degree 
that the Board of Education is not 
liable for injuries resulting from 

i ers are likely to be 
negligence, teach pas 
held personally responsible, ) = 
fore, not only from the point o 
view of general basic social phil- 

hy, but from the point of view 
oF helf-protection, teachers should 
a to it that the general common- 
law throughout the country on this 
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issue be abrogated by statutes per- 
mitting suit against boards of edu- 
cation for injuries resulting from 
negligence, either of the board or 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


If Superintendent Campbell were 
here, I am certain that he would 
lve expression to the deep convic- 
tion which he holds, that democracy 
with all its faults, is the best fori 
of government the world has ever 
known; that it is the only social 
arrangement whereby man can find 
the free development of his intel- 
lect and his personality. 

I must, of course, take full per- 
sonal responsibility for such elabor- 
ation of his theme as I can offer 
but I cannot possibly avoid the obli- 
gation which Dr. Campbell has con- 
stantly placed upon all of us who 
work in the schools, to respect the 


individual pupil 
ee A P and to uphold the 
There are two interpretati 

which may be given to a pe 
amount of public discussion now in 
Progress, dealing with the threat 
to intellectual freedom and dem 
cracy. The first d 1 
ing of fear and 


ward appeasem 
*Address delivered by Dr. 


ister, Principal of the H; h Sait 


erives from a feel- 
Panic, a tendency to- 
ent and compromise, 





of its employees, 


RY 
Board of Educaticn XOsEN Fay 
City of New York 


an Ostrich-like delu 
shut ourselves awa 
unpleasant, 


It is derived from the belief that 


words can lead to action, well-con- 


sidered, reasonable action, action 
based upon a complete understand- 
ing of the nature of the world situ- 
ation and of the sad consequences 
to liberty if nothing is done. 
As teachers, we leave to itt 
those spheres of action which 1 
volve the use of economic ae: 
politics. Quite naturally, ¥° ahi 
to education. Taking 4 leaf t10 
the book of dictatorships, Y° a 
first to our schools. In ê VEY 
sense, we have nothing t0 ie at 
as long as teaching and leart 
kept free. us, 
"The difficulty which fete one 


f 

however, is that we ai fot 
to take freedom of te? that P% 
granted. Despite mu : posse 


been said to the contrary» © 



















DOING To FURTHER 
AND DEMOCRACY 


sion that we can 
y from something 
From such a point of 
view, meetings like this would be 
regarded as a symptom of pessi- 
mism for the future, a “whistling 
in the dark” to hide the terror in 
our hearts. The second interpreta- 
tion of this verbal excitement is 
more encouraging and optimistic. 


Anal of freedom, but we do 
reat © ‘q the interest of demo- 
not use kir of us are so concerned 
cp minutiae of subject matter that 
ve shut ourselves off from the 
things that really count. Our courses 
of study for adolescent boys and 
girls are loaded with facts and in- 
formation, subject upon subject, 
exch in an air-tight compartment. 
Some of us are busy giving pupils 
the elements of algebraic manipula- 
tion; others are delving into ancient 
history; still others are struggling 
with foreign languages. While this 
is going on, the press, the radio and 
the motion picture are fashioning 
the young mind in a hit or miss 
fashion. Youth becomes game for 
propaganda of all kinds. 

The turn of events in recent years 
has brought most of us in the 
Schools to the realization that the 
materials and methods of teaching 
aa be reorganized. A good deal 
the traditional content will need 
eta Above all, the 
tt be developed, net ee 
infused with ped, an the whole 
ng from vital experiences aris- 

mi E life problems. 
to be i ig first of the changes 
portance a is the growing im- 
Studies _ natural science 

Card o Sion months ago, the 
Course in = Cation adopted a new 
IN the p; Ce: For the first time 
have 4 ‘story of our schools, we 
Whic Program in science education 
and en: in the early grades 
Schools of through the high 

` “Or the first time, pro- 





vision has been made for the lei- 
surely teaching of the big ideas of 
science and for the sequential and 
cumulative learning from grade to 
grade. Something of the spirit of 
the course can be gleaned by quoting 
briefly from its Introduction: 


Through the study of science, 
we seek to develop open-minded- 
ness. Even when a definite con- 
clusion has been reached, it must 
be considered tentative, subject to 
modification in the light of new 
facts or evidence. Pupils are 
given opportunity to examine 
prejudices and superstitions of 
all kinds and to disprove errone- 
ous beliefs. 


Again the mew science course 
brings home to teachers and pupils, 
the crisis in world affairs when it 
says: 


The essential morality of peace 
and the horror and wastefulness 
of warfare must be brought be- 
fore the pupil. The international 
nature of science must be made 
clear. Reference to scientific im- 
plements of war should be made 
in connection with such topics as 
the influence of war in causing 
epidemic diseases and in pervert- 
ing the achievements of scientists 
to serve the forces of destruction. 


Another manifestation of demo- 
cracy through more and better 
science teaching is to be found in 
the changing nature of laboratory 
work. Much of the cook-book 
variety of laboratory experiment is 
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peng eliminated. Less stress is 


laced , — work 
à Ea la Lier obtaining data to not La Story, cla 
knows at le ich the pupil already argue: © SSary in this It j, 
O true. More importance Herz th Invent d ? ol to 
S attached to the laboratory as a à German ioe tadio, 


- Maxwell 
Oni the Ital. 


Merican ” 
tst to t 


place where one 
nature, where on 
in search of tru 


puts questions to 
e gathers evidence 
th and where one 


Pupils are the f si 


and point out gnize 
p m : faithfully and obj ettively ee from at all Of these men 
acts as are observed. A that preceded the af those 

m. | 


generation of boys and girls reared 
in such an atmosphere is the best 
insurance we can procure for th i 
e . 
preservation of democ i a ‘te 
A i racy against the device become inci 
e Hitlers of the world. main th s ee ae 
E ek cha n theme; which is the forging 
smincant develop- of an inst i 
ment in our school fument for communica. 
Schools toward the tion that bri i 
Benoni kar a i rings human beings 
y ot lite is the re- nearer one anoth d d 
cent establishment of i h othe; a 
eet ce a ent of a High pendent upon each other. 
Bert. Ea tr ead Several weeks ago, the pupils of 
ondis Fa a ea general sec- the High School of Science ad- 
a cation in which the na- dressed a letter of greeting to each 
the Mes become the care of of the ambassadors of the Pan- 
mie FA um. The pupils are American countries participating in 
i e a their interest and apti- the Congress at Lima: 
on T In the scientific fields, Their It is our sincere hope (oa 
— include the social studies, said) that the cordial relatio 
wll ematics, English and the other which have existed between t 
7 known areas of high school peoples of both our countrie 
3 neation; but an attempt is made will continue to grow; F 
7 ‘a ate them all to science as a amongst us all there will es, 
ihe h an abiding faith in den 
ee od of the Scientist as government, and that wO to 
na in laboratory research continue to dedicate ourselves 
: =PP ted in the Civics class at this the preservation of the io be 
i laer when pupils study the mutual understanding, ibe 
a n eet piliç Opinion, tolerance and peace, tO f the 
isa class when they th keep abla? 
rai : at we may keep- 
are oa newspaper. Studies torch of civilized livin’: e- 
creaity in the Biology class are Thirteen of the countrie jn- 
re — to race theories, and to face turned cordial replies. It becom ca 
Contributions as they arise in the creasingly clear that science-™ 
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The purpose 














ed 
ness br i ; 
pe spirit of SC 


of tolerance: 
science, P up il , 
re rediscover! 


P 


i s; that will and tolerance among stu- 
i Zs pp dents and teachers in all the 
In the study of schools. . 
s of this high school In consonance with this resolu- 
ng the ideals of tion, Dr. Campbell has asked each. 
an democracy — the ideals school to hold two such assemblies 


te hich Jefferson and Lincoln each month. If this seems some- 
0 

their lives. 
. meeting of the Board of that our most valuable social herit- 
Education on December 14th the age has never been threatened as 
following resolution was adopted: it is today. We must provide 


what extreme, let us bear in mind 


antidotes against propaganda from 
Whereas, there is manifest the those who deride reason as a 
great need to build conscious worthy attribute of mankind. We 
barriers against conditions de- need defense against democracy s 
structive to democracy, and to cynical friends who ask if self- 
renew and reaffirm our faith in government is ever more than 
American democracy, therefore make-believe, if there is wisdom in 
be it mass voting, if there is justice in 
majorities and who suggest that 
RESOLVED: That in every pub- perhaps might does make right. 
lic school in the City of New We have reached a point when 
York, assemblies be devoted to we must cease being tolerant of 
a promulgation of American intolerance. We must become prop- 
'deals of democracy, tolerance agandists for democracy. Our 
and freedom for all men; that courses of study and our methods 
“se assemblies be devoted to of teaching should aim to make 
making the children of the na- pupils prefer the democratic way 
on aware of the contributions of life. Pupils will learn to hate 
all races and nationalities to war because war is bad science; 
e 8towth and devolopment of they will grow more tolerant be- 
aia democracy; that the cause prejudice is unscientific = 
b arans for all these assemblies will demand self-governmen 


; + i ienti th that 
based on the social and politi- cause it is 4 scientific tru 


me histor des. enslaves, and ul- 
y of th i tyranny degrades, ¢1 
and e United States, tyranny T p] 


the co at these programs present timately 


COntrih. 
ntributions of all races and 


ationalities x MORRIS MEISTER, 


a way such as to High School of Science. 


e 
Op esteem, respect, good Bronx 
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PROPAGANDA FOR PRESE 


Perhaps never before has 
seemed so necessary that teachers 
keep faith with Society by prepar- 
ing young people intellectually and 
emotionally to assume their full 
share of responsibility in preserv- 
ing the ideals of modern civiliza- 
tion. Small wonder that educators 
are bewildered in planning courses 
of study and modifications or ad- 
justments in curricula, when we 
consider that even studies have no 
immunity to the menacing disease 
of propaganda, reachin g dangerous 
proportions, threatening to destroy 
even before it can be Scientifically 
diagnosed to say nothing of being 
adequately treated and cured. Yes, 
we are frankly menaced by propa- 
gandas, 

Ours is a world in which whole 
continents war, thou gh no war is 
declared; where science is made un- 
Scientific by human fiat, and men 
fear to live almost more than to 
die, if they have been so careless 
as to select the wrong race, color, 
or creed to cradle them. Nor is the 
Ostrich attitude any safer than it 
ever was for the teacher. For the 
pace of our machine age, the speed 
and accuracy with which ideas 
strike from inconceivably remote 
quarters like bombs from flying 
arsenals, allow too little time to 
build mental shelters when the 
enemy is sighted, even if such ac. 
tion were expedient. As we con- 


it 
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RVATION 


Ceive It, it is Our tas 
American youth to 
safely through the maze Of Pressu 
groups and exciting ideologies i 
to a haven fo ue 


r lazy Minds— 4}, 
e 
Dictator Way—but to a world ever 
more alluring because it recognizes 


increasingly the sacredness of hu- 
man Personality, 
Just because we are so ‘conscious 

of the need to Preserve the ideals 
of democracy and our Republic, 
itself, however imperfect at pres- 
ent, the techniques of propaganda 
analysis as being presented for our 
use by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis have realistic appeal. 
When propagandas are analyzed— 
every teacher can be an effective 
analyst, whatever his subje a 
need have little fear for the Repu 

. è . ‘eanical that the 
lic. It is tragically ironica ef 
dictator-ridden peoples of ia 
Germany, and Russia bili a 
present plight to their a they, 
recognize propagandas un nize 
themselves, were too far upe F 
by them to make analysis ° 
ossible at all. cee ytion 
j A non-profit making to 
under unimpeachable ye propt 
leadership, the Institute to teach? 
ganda Analysis! piter u jicatio™ 
everywhere through its P | 
and counselling service to ead 
kind of guidance requre” alysis 
techniques of propseiam and the 
the way of propagangi™» 


P” 





and powers which motivate 
xistence and aoe oe oa 
defined by the anin e - 
da Analysis, “propaganda 
i f opinion or action 
pape ioe oups deliber- 
by individuals oF group einioes 
itely designed to ganki ee 
or actions of other indivi ua s 
groups with reference to pre p 
mined ends.” ‘Thus, propaganda 
differs from scientific analysis. The 
Propagandist is trying to ‘put some- 
thing across,’ good or bad, whereas 
the scientist is trying to discover 
truth and fact. Often the propa- 
gandist does not want careful scru- 
tiny and criticism; he wants to 
bring about a specific action. Be- 
Cause the action may be socially 
beneficial or socially harmful to 
millions of people, it is necessary 
2 focus upon the propagandist and 
S activities the searchlight of sci- 
“nic scrutiny. Socially desirable 
Popaganda will not suffer from 
xi examination, but the opposite 


Ype will be detected and revealed 
Of what it 1s,""2 


forces 
their € 
As 


day ` we know too well in this 
n arbarisms and wanton 
“Mpling 


deals ot "pon the cultures and 
Of races and religions when 
Avenient victims to pre- 


l 
Instit 

139 ute for Pro a a is 
Gy, Opiineside ‘Brite New ork 
* President, E, C. Linde- 
School of Social Work; 
S irtley Mather, Harvard 
ets Colne taty, Cl de R. Miller, 
Ur Surer N ege, Columbia University; 
UVersit, os » earborn, New York 
M; sory fo 2a Addition, there is a large 
treet Violet $ of educational specialists. 
tor, dwards js Educational Di- 


ro 
baganda Analysis, Vol. I. 


are C 


cede a tyrant’s victory, propagandas 
are highly charged with emotion, 
prejudice, and bitterness. Whether 
it be a Christian ministry crying 
out against the demoniac attacks 
and destruction of its church, the 
Bund leader shouting with raised 
fist his hatred of religious minority 
groups, or a political demagogue 
proclaiming the end of ignominy 
for treaty-victimized nationals and 
announcing his seizure of another 
place in the Sun, we see people 
making “a virtue of defending their 
own opinions or propagandas.” 


As the Institute writers point 
out, “many would deal with opin- 
ions or propagandas they don’t like 
by suppressing them, by violence, 
if need be. But suppression of un- 
popular opinions or propagandas 
is contrary to democratic concep- 
tions of government. A heresy or 
an unpopular propaganda or opin- 
ion may be bad, or good. One way 
to find out is by analysis and classi- 
fication according to types and in- 
terests. For to deal with propa- 
ganda by suppression through fed- 
eral legislation would violate the 
Constitution of the United States. 
‘Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of relig- 
ion, Or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the gov- 

ent for a redress of griey. 
jm These freedoms are the es- 
mie of democracy. In terms of 
rae the Institute will subject 
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Once we accept the logic and 
safe reasonableness of such an edu- 


cational procedure, it will be clear 
at once why the classroom teacher, 
whatever his subject, can ill afford 
to miss these new viewpoints and 
guides to his teaching. Particularly 
does it seem important that studies 
in propaganda analysis þe taught 
in the classrooms of the public 
schools for who, if not the public 
school teachers can be depended 
upon to teach ideas and techniques 


that will forever keep our schools 
free and public? 


Propaganda may be recognized 
more easily if the teacher can, at 
the outset of his lessons in analysis, 
familiarize students with the seven 
common propaganda devices. These 
are: The Name Calling Device, 
The Glittering Generalities Device, 
The Transfer Device, The Testi- 
monial Device, The Plain Folks 
Device, The Card Stacking Device, 
and The Band Wagon Device 

In Name Calling, the propagan- 
dist tries to make us form a judg- 
ment without examining the evi- 
dence on which it is based. He ap- 
peals to our hates and fears, giving 
bad names to individuals, groups, 

nations, races, policies, practises, 
beliefs, and ideals which he would 
have us condemn and reject. Stu- 





* Propaganda Analysis, Vol. 1, No. 2, 


ovember, 1937. Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis. 
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e i the Plain Folks Device 
ca 


„eful when they propagandize, 
for it always helps to gain confi- 
lence to appear “just plain folks 


dents of hi . 
istory th ccessful of 
understand Ta US ate mag t pnest and most su ales 
e ectivene am orifics, because it 1s 
eretic and Toy Ss 9 yght SOP both sexes 
social <i Js even as oder houg, to all ages and both sexes. 
for F ence studies ccoung Payline labor leaders, business 
ri > 
ascist, Communist Red, aj; Politi ven ministers and edu- 
and dozens of other in entic uf nd € 
fogging soci 


of significance to all people, 


When he employs the Glittering 
Generalities Derice, the propagan- 
dist appeals by USING virtue words, 


Words and Phrases like 


dom, honor, liberty, 


public service, the right to work 
loyalty, democracy, the American 
Way, suggest only good and ideal 
ends. Since all persons of good will 
accept these ideals, when the prop- 
agandist identifies his special ob- 
jective: nation, race, policy, of 
Practise with this accepted ideal, 
he plans to win approval by get 
ting us to form a judgment to a 
ject and condemn without exami 
ing the evidence. 


Using the Transfer Device, the 


time, candidates find it effective to 
run their campaigns from their own 
front porch rocking chairs; they are 
devoted to children, picnics, and 
carnivals; they even pitch hay and 
attend services in the old home 
church. “Just plain folks, like us,” 
"spond the unwary voters. 

The propagandist who uses Card- 
Stacking, “dodges issues and evades 
facts, resorts to lies, censorship, 
and distortion, He stacks the cards 
‘Sunst the truth, employing sham, 
Ypocrisy, effrontery,” Thus a “fa- 


ne “on” from a doubtful state 
Is built up 


t ruth, free. 
Social justice, 


i Etrit Out of mediocrity and 
i nction, or prestige ° adi S Into timber adequate for 
eon p respect and ever’ United 2 to the Presidency of the 
ist’s 
is Sconathenel to the propagandist ee 


à ie, When we are won over 
dium 8 the hall, filling the sta- 


inst 
objective. It is used for = ig is 
ideas with ease and subt! T th to 
not difficult to teach Nazı E when 
revere and even deify A Sas 
prayers in solemn churc P shed 
ogy addressed to him ate P outh P 
and taught to all cone youth 
Baldur von Schirach, 


Leader. ¢ adver’ 
No American reader i ; 

tisements is unfamiliaf f the 

Testimonial Device, OPS 


yY colors, music, move- 


Sin © have Succumbed to the 
“follo, mon to most of us, to 
‘Teag € Crowd,” and we are 

m e the willing victims of 
Bang:., (60% Device. “Thus 
gains À tsts campaigning for or 
t Caia p88 will appeal to 
tember ICs, Protestants, Jews; as 

` Of the Nordic race, or as 


among neighbors.” At election: 


> Matching ; 
toused ng in the parade, 


Negroes; as farmers, or as school 
teachers; as housewives or as 
miners.” p" 

It is apparent, we believe, from 
even so sketchy an explanation of 


'the methods of the analyst that 


education in techniques of propa- 
ganda analysis can take place in al- 
most every course of study. Litera- 
ture, Music, Speech, Art, History, 
Journalism, Current Events, Gen- 
eral Science, Social Sciences, Logic, 
and Mathematics are areas in gen- 
eral education for which the Insti- 


tute for Propaganda Analysis en- 


visages educational plans at present. 
The relating of literature of the 
past and present to problems of 
democracy, to problems of de- 
pressed areas such as the South 
and the drouth belt, and to prob- 
lems of mass education and voting 
provides an abundance of work in 
the field of propaganda analysis. 
Mussolini today sways thousands in 
Rome as did Marc Antony in the 
Rome of Julius Caesar; the perse- 
cution of Jews in the world today 
differs only in degree from the 
persecution portrayed in Ivankoe. 
Plots and counter-plots of modern 
“agents-provocateurs” put to shame 
Iago, caught in the web of his sind 
plotting. Literature and curren 
events take on greater significance 
when they are examined for their 
relationships. Study of the past 
throws light on the ambitions, 
methods, and mistakes of modern 
statesmen. Most important, we 
come through such examination of 
past and present day mistakes to 
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understand ourselves better—to see 
why we, as well as those about 
whom we read in the literature of 
the past, think and act as we do. 
Thus can we hope to proceed fur- 
ther in recognizing relationships 


and cause and effect in the life 
about us.4 


One need not teach Music to 
find the area of propaganda analy- 
sis in Music and Speech interesting. 
Here, the rich experimental ma- 
terial of Dr. Warren D. Allen of 
Stanford University is the guide, 
calling to teachers and students of 
Music everywhere to work with 
Music and Speech as “two closely 
allied arts of communication which 
strongly affect human behavior.’’5 


“American speech-music,” the In- 
stitute teaches, “can debunk many 
a Sacred Cow, while still fostering 
the great democratic ideals which 
demand, more than ever before, 
precise articulate loyalties.” An 
amusing example, but one whose 
implications are far from amuse- 
ment levels, of the way rhythmical 
changes may betray the real mean- 
ing of communication, even when 
words say the contrary, is given in 
the quartet from Pins and Needles, 
“Four Little Angels of Peace.” 
Hitler, Mussolini, Chamberlain, and 
a Japanese general are made to sing 
in the usually peaceful rhythm of 
a waltz, but by making belligerent 
accents, the irony of their preten- 





“Part of Studies designed by Stanford 

University Language Arts Investigation. 
*For complete statement, see Group 

Leader's Guide, by Violet Edwards. 
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of satire; 


“Four litt-le anp. l 

PEACE are WE ae 
Reek-ing with o-dor of 

SANCTITY.” 





of General Science, 
and student analyst 
th Institute guidance find such 
3 resting objectives as: to de- 
can critical-mindedness 1n rela- 


e teacher 














ion to 1. the ever-changing nature 
id in which we live, in 
f the wor 
ne opaganda, advertis- 
relation to 2. propag ; > Ca. 
ing, and pressure groups. Spec 
objectives are considered to be: to 
develop the ability to: 1. recognize 
the nature of appeals in advertis- 
ing; 2. to recognize the assump- 
tions commonly made up by readers 
who purchase advertised articles; 3. 
to distinguish between matters of 
fact and statements that could bet- 
tet be called assumptions; 4. to de- 
termine the purpose of advertisers 


“The two sentences quoted above 
contain peaceful words, but the 
thythm-patterns are capable of bel. 
ligerent, authoritative treatment,” 
“Musicians need to make music 
talk, to see the direct relationships 
our musical classics bear to the 
languages which inspired ` them. 
Rhythmical reading of both music 
and literature, if properly done, 
will help bring out the content. Stu- 
dents trained in rhythmical reading ~ 
could become more aware of the 


rhythmical habits by which, whether 


using Yankee Doodle, Die Wacht 


am Rhein, or the I niernationg 
an 


“men are swung into line, 
thus, perhaps, they po not be s0 
i ayed, themselves. — 
E i of Art and History) 
the Institute studies afe ah 
with an appeal to begin colla 

tion on six basic problems. 


sctOLY?) 
1. The roles of Att and History 


. h m 
in Inculcating Nationals - 
>. Aesthetic Ideals Create 


Appreciation Courses spor 


-a{ Re 
3. Development of Social R 


sibility — Commun! 
tion and Civic Pride de 
4. Advertising Art oe ziviog 
American Standard ° 
Visual Education ag Crit! 
6. Development of rer | 
cal Awareness. 


“ 
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ity Coopt”. 


with references to specific adver- 
tisements (why the advertiser says 
what he does in printed announce- 
ments); 5. justify why we buy 
What we buy.’’6 | 
“In General Science, groundwork 
“a be laid for understanding the 
a of processes of change 
= are taking place in the 
thet „ies changes may be 
man's rl rom the standpoints of 
se attonships to society ; man’s 
nships to nature: processes of 


em 
aff rh changes; and how change 


atin, individuals and the organ- 
ore Of our society, General 
„~ teachers should draw into 
ect work teachers of chem- 

è ucatio Economics, of consumer 
" of the social sciences.”? 

studie ‘Pportunities for analytical 
*decation the field of consumer 
are especially timely. Ma- 


oils to} 
ip Poj 


terials: on’ Pure Food and Drug 
legislation ; Socialized Medicine ver- 
sus Private Medicine; Consumers 
Cooperatives; Chain Stores versus 


Individual Dealers are waiting ` 


adaptation to the needs of the 
public school classroom. 

The significance of propaganda 
analysis in the Social Sciences is 
perhaps most readily appreciated of 
all the areas of application of In- 
stitute procedure. This is true, 
doubtless, because “the develop- 
ment in our students of logical 
sensitivity, of the habit of seeking 
evidence or rational grounds for 
their beliefs, and the ability to in- 
terpret and to generalize from facts 
and information, have long been 
recognized as being perhaps, the 
major objectives of education in 
and for democracy.’® 

“Convincing experimental evi- 
dence leads to a conviction that 
the development of reflective think- 
ing and scientific attitudes is NOT 
an automatic outcome of instruc- 
tion in any given subject-matter 
field. They can be outcomes, how- 
ever, if the objectives are set up as 
definite goals of instruction. We, 
with the aid of proper illustrative 
materials, adequate opportunity for 
practice, and conscious carry-over 
into challenging current problems, 


i fully help 
ecifically and purpose 
Le students to learn how to think 


——— ba 
o ader’s Guide to Propagan- 
da Gann pp. 214-215. Published by 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. Violet 
Edwards, author. 

t Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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reflectively. We can get them to 
- demand evidence and ‘reasons for’ 
peoples’ conclusions or assertions 
of belief. If such objectives are 
as worthwhile as we believe they 
are, then they should be taught for 
directly, and not left to chance.’ 
Today, of all times, indeed, edu- 
cators must know that students are 
in fact developing abilities and at- 
titudes, which will enable them to 
become responsible citizens to im- 
prove upon and preserve democracy. 

It has not been possible within 
the scope of this article to do more 
than suggest the breadth and im- 
aginative scope of propaganda an- 
alysis in education and its applica- 
tion in the various areas of study 
as we now view them. Because 
the Institute for Propaganda An- 
alysis encourages us as teachers to 
develop a scientific attitude our- 
selves, that we may foster it in our 
students as we wrestle with con- 
_temporary problems, it is well to 
remember here what Miss Edwards 
quotes from the writing of one of 
our greatest American analyists, 
Charles A. Beard: 

“One of the prime national de- 
lusions, fostered by experts, is that 
the answer to public questions 
comes out of facts... . Facts do 
not ask or answer any questions. 
Facts never tell anybody to do or 
refrain from doing anything. Fur- 
thermore, among the billions of 
facts that might be assembled .. . 
only a few... will be unearthed. 
The amount and character of facts 





°” Ibid. 






dug up will depend u 
which the invest; 
in their hands. 
done, if anything, 
will depend upon 
conviction, prejudice, 
which lie in part, if 
outside, the facts tha 
vated,’’10 | 

Not the least of the values in 
teaching our students how to recog- 
nize and analyze propagandas, are 
the important lessons in self-analy- 
sis which teachers and students 
alike receive. There can be no 


Pon the’ ideas 


at is to 


clear questioning of bias, inten- 
tional or unintentional, in others, | 
at home, or. abroad, if our own | 


thinking is beclouded by prejudices 


carefully nurtured and even hidden 


from our own daylight thinking: 
as I do. 


Do I react to certain races 
because they are inferior mentally, 
bitually unclean, 
5: peene my childhood a bes: 
spent amid the fumes of En 
prejudices? Do I vote ^, 
because my father always sie 
thus, or because I hav 
candidates and come tO my ë 
on a reasoned basis? f py fent 
actions to change motivate neld n 


and hatred, or 4f° ae ide! 
check and adjusted by n cure! 
reading and thinking * wets 


° ms: ip 
literatures and proble certa! 


i ar ‘oan 
to such self-searching® ers alike | 


to draw students 20 o of sie 
into a closer comrades i 





ders, 
1 Quoted in Group Packeh 

from “The Anti-Trust 

Republic, Sept. 21, 19. 
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t are exc. | 
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ese 


or pugnacious, 


Gi a 
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Br 


whose aim is truth 
ge, still the only de- 


siderata WOT 


wer. 
Because of the youth of the In- 


gitute for Propaganda Analysis, 
and its meager financial resources 
(it is non-profit-making as has been 
said, and wholly dependent for its 
resources upon subscription to its 
publications plus a small grant 
from the Good Will Fund of the 


late Edward Filene of Boston) 


most of its materials are suggestive 
and general, rather than adapted to 
specific classroom needs, especially, 
the public school classroom. Some 
adaptations, however, have been 
made even at this early date, one 
of which we have reported for the 
English Journal of January, 1939, 
under the title, “Propaganda En- 
y the English Classroom.” This 

Project in the use of news- 


ape > 
Papers, magazines, and books with 


th the challenge to 


propaganda slants. - Another proj- 
ect adapting materials for propa- 
ganda analysis to the course of 
study in English is in the making 
at the Evander Childs High School, 
where Edward Mandell is working 
with the Common Propaganda De- 
vices. 

It is hoped that as teachers be- 
come more familiar with the serv- 
ices and publications of the Insti- 
tute, ways will be found to utilize 
all its excellent experimental work 
in the New York public schools. 
As we see it, no more vital con- 
tribution to the cause of free public 
education and the preservation of 
an American civilization in which 
it may safely function can be made 
then by incorporating the scientific 
methodology of propaganda analy- 
sis in the daily life and work of 
our schools. 

HELEN I. Davis. 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 


EDITING OUR ENGLISH TEXTS 


Sins ong-established custom of 
terial t 8 gh school textual ma- 
troduc ar Professors for in- 
ay ad fa ; : 'Ographical and glos- 

Th da has been overdone. 
Pecialige ; ite scholarship of the 
been „2 the graduate school has 
With ed out to teachers faced 
tings „8 8toups of immature 
footnotes yet equal to opus citatus 
Čnglish ond teferences to Middle- 
> Media “tvatives, Most classics 


a e . 
© Ber °F classroom discussion 
ntly 


stifled between dull, 





scholarly biographies and hopeless- 
ly unsuited questions and gloss- 
aries. Tables of biographical minu- 
tiae demonstrate the solemn fact 
that the professor has been at some 
pains to earn his royalties, but their 
significance for the student is less 
than questionable. The classic ar- 
rives shrouded in exegeses which 
proclaim the editor's professorial 
status while student and teacher 
must seek elsewhere for revitalizing 
stimulants. 

And the general dismay of the 
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Treasure Trove hunters and Liter- 
ary Gem finders is in no way miti- 
gated by the mottled-gray onion 
skin paper and murky type utilized 
presumably in the interests of econ- 
omy. Economical too is the latest 
fad of Teachers’ Colleges and pub- 
lishers for encyclopaedic hodge- 
podges of classics, ten, fifteen, and 
twenty of them, flung together and 
badly printed in a single volume 
bearing the alluring title “Literary 
Paths and By-Paths,” or an allitera- 
tive “Highways and By-Ways to 
Life and Literature.” It affords the 
professor or principal an additional 
by-line for his academic escutcheon, 
to say nothing of ten percent roy- 
alties for editing the stuff which 
Starving authors sweated to create. 
But what about the hapless student 
and teacher? By what abstruse rea- 
soning has it been established that 
college professors and principals 
are alone capable of dressing up a 
classic for high school use? (My 
admiration for the philological eru- 
dition of George Lyman Kittredge, 
for example, is deeper than a well; 
but what is this erudition doing in 
my ninth grade English class? The 
Board of Examiners would damn 
its use forever in a classroom test.) 
If teachers are to contend with 
the radio, movies, Look and Life 
for student interest they will have 
to use an edition of, let’s say, 
Treasure Island, that is better than 
those at present available. Why 
should it not be possible, instead 
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nique even i 

write that wa 

can t we have an illustrated i, 
lary of sea-terms? What does wi 

- quadrant look like? And can’t st 
have two or three chanties with 


musical notes? I can see a world. 


of interest aroused by two or three 
‘plates showing clipper ships, a col- 
ored plate or two of a pirate or 
buccaneer. What does a doubloon 
or a guinea look like? The child 
wonders and finally “skips it,” but 
a plate or two would make him a 
great deal happier and wiser. And 
I can see great use for a literary 
‘map of England incidentally show- 
ing Bristol. It would be far gir 
‘stimulating than the chron 
l abseil se date 
tables indicating the prec 
Osborne. 
Stevenson married Fanny © Sila 
The Longmans elton 
Marner has an indigestib £ is all 
duction and biography: ts 
pulp with little calorific v4 sliot? 
not a portrait of rE 
biogt4P J 
Why not a profile ae and 
plate showing rural $ rwick’ 
landscapes? A ied On anii 
shire, a brief accou 
the old wheel and a ‘all day? 
what was it Marner 2 ow doe 
What wasa “tavern” Jike af Gill? 
it compare with ouf er es purk! 
For that matter, wha partia”, 
look like? What does tip puilé 


ramen 
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Not all children live near the 
Metropolitan Museum in New 
york. What kind of weapons and 

T did Sir Lancelot use? What 
armor ; 
sort a boat did Elaine, the unfor- 
tunate, use? This is not to say a 
picture of Elaine herself; a Lily 
maid to me may be just a Primrose 
to you. I speak of authentic back- 
gound and historical materials. 
Show me a medieval monastery like 
Guinevere’s. What were the rules 
of knighthood? How did it start? 
What were the Crusades? How 
were they a vital step in establish- 
ing democratic towns? Was Ten- 
nyson born old, with that long gray 
beard of his? How did he look 
when he read to Victoria Regina? 
Give these to the student and then, 
Aia he may long to get to 

rary or museum. 
„T0 impatt a really thrilling no- 
pal Of Rias Grein Uis one 
Would have in yom? 
; °° point to an example 
© miraculous art which in- 
t. Or at least an il- 

Ow can one convey 
charm of “On a day, 
eve a G0” without music? 

“Implified the Odyssey but 

Atte made the hero; 
to life again. T eroic tale come 
i Ei he Turner painting 
ly ati of dozens of pictorial 
tory Ons that would animate the 
Papers s ret all, even the news- 
kia After © maps of Czechoslo- 
Have yo it has disappeared. 
rhe tion Sver seen an albatross? 
liy à ‘ty says. they are “a 
Petrel» > birds allied to the 

ut I don’t think I've 


€ delicate 
ck 


ever seen a petrel, stormy or other- 
wise. 

These queries may as well come 
to an end right here, though the 
point should somewhere be added 
that the meaningless bibliographies 
so gratuitously squandered on the 
students might more readily be 
utilized if someone cared to take 
the trouble to sift out of the Union 
Catalogue the titles accessible in 
local branch libraries. 
= Beyond this, the problems that 
may inhere in the suggestions ten- 
tatively advanced above, are not 
as difficult of solution as may be 
supposed. For example, any number 
of “cuts” or glossy prints for text 
illustrations may be procured from 
museums, historical and other soci- 
eties, and the American Federation 
of Arts in Washington. Moreover, 
references to permanent museum 
collections and exhibitions would 
go a long way to facilitate collabor- 
ation between school and museum. 
The museums, especially in large 
Cities like New York, (there are 
almost two hundred on art alone 
scattered throughout the country) 
have visual aid materials which, 
properly introduced to the student 
through textual correlation, might 
actually compete with Sunday 
movies. I have never seen a specific 
museum reference in an English 
text. Nor have I yet come across 
an English classic edited by an 
English and Art (or History) 
teacher in collaboration, 

In any case, the correlation of 
the English text with practicable 
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and manageable art and history 
projects, to say nothing of music 
via a departmental Phonograph can, 
I submit, be best Supplied by the 
alert, superior teacher, The research 
and erudition here required are not 
of the post-post-graduate type; the 
mental equipment essential for the 
task is not by a long shot peculiar 
to the specialist. ; 

Let us, then, have editors who 
Possess an unencumbered literary 
style and, equally important, a 
practical knowledge of the grade 
level aptitudes and interests to 
which the particular text addresses 
itself. And let the fact be under- 
scored in red that fresh classroom 
contact with such groups is a prime 
requisite. 

It is not difficult to explain how, 
for most of us, an aura of sanctity 
attaches to our premier universities, 
but values are being distorted when 
we seek to reassure our purchasing 
judgment by looking for these ped- 
igtees on the title pages of our 
high school texts. 

A final word with regard to text 
book costs. True, a great deal of 
money has already been invested 
in typesets now in use—though 
most of them have by this time 
more than earned their keep. Let 
it not, however, be overlooked that 
the Board of Education is a pur- 
chaser of texts in hundreds of 
thousands, It would be interesting 
to know how many copies of Silas 
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spread over fifty thous 
hundred thousand would be incon. 
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Can there, finally, 
objection to a closer interchange of 


lates when 


confidence and opinion between the | 


Board of Education and the pub- 


lishers on these points, preferably 


while the text is still in manuscript 
form? At present the Book Com- 
mittee passes on faits accomplis, 
after the material has already been 


bound between covers. If certam 


formats were categorically we 
and if certain minima by way 0 
suitable illustrations and ne 
tion were insisted upon, the di a 
ence in cost per volume in quae ft 
editions would be absorbed i tud- 
increased length of life ou a 
ents would instinctively a¢¢Of 

ks. rof 
gmn the prodigious number i 
texts now used by tHe ar stud 
warrant a better deal for vands of 
ents and teachers at the 
editors and publishers. 
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COURSE IN THE VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


rganization of a Social 
Rin aha in the — 
high schools presupposes a Pra - 
edge and understanding of the 
ims and purposes and philosophy 
of vocational education in general. 
This in turn depends upon an 


“acquaintance with the history of 


the vocational schools, particularly 
in this City; how they emerged 
from the former part-time or con- 
tinuation schools; how they devel- 
oped and are still developing into 
complete and distinct educational 
entities; and, finally, how they 
differentiated into specialized or 
central schools in conformity with 


© special vocational needs of the 
community, 


While an extended discussion of 
7 phase of the development is 
within the Scope of this paper, 
a preliminary statement seems 
T indispensable to a proper 


Un 
fe anding of the plan herein- 
set forth. 


Durin 
War p & the gteat wave of post 


"N tOsperity, when a great num- 
teen an i Olescents between four- 
the fy) “ighteen years of age left 
80 to time Schools en masse to 
to initi ot, it was found necessary 
to aan Some educational ene. 
these the educational needs o 
Youngsters, The part-time of 


continuation school was the an- 
swer. Its aim was to bridge the gap 
between school and industry. Its 
processes consisted not only . of 
vocationalizing but of socializing 
the individual. In a word, it was 
to increase the vocational and civic 
intelligence of the young worker. 
With the advent of the economic 
depression and its attendant unem- 
ployment not only for adults, but, 
with even greater severity, for 
young workers, back-to-school and 
stay-in-school, and even return-to- 
school movements began to flour- 
ish. Young men and young women 
now found plenty of time which 
they could profitably spend in 
school. The part-time school now as- 
sumed more and more a full ki 
and a new set-up was Te- 
sired to meet the needs of these 
workers or potential workers. = 
compulsory school age was a 
to 16, and the part-time s 
took only those fortunate ones at 
16 who were actually re : 
The full time division of the 
chool was now the predominating 
fatat and formed the basis of = 
newly organized vocational schoo S. 
art-time (or continuation) 
ae now became a mere ad- 
‘ to the vocational school. 
sah every vocational school in 
a ie has its part time division 
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to serve those students over 16 
years of age who are gainfully 
employed. 

It is well known that the average 
adoiescent attending the vocational 
school, whatever other character- 
istics he may have, is certainly 
not academic-minded. At best, it 
can be said that he strives to learn 
a trade and get a job. At worst, 
he is no more interested in getting 
a job or acquiring a skill than he 


is in gaining academic knowledge. , 


He is often apathetic and indiffer- 
ent. He is just as often obstreper- 
ous, resentful, and even defiant. 

Nevertheless, according to best 
educational theory and democratic 
principles, even this type of pupil 
does possess certain latent interests, 
skills, aptitudes and abilities which 
need only to be brought out, and 
then developed to the fullest capa- 
city. The teachers of the vocational 
_ School are, therefore, required to 
discover these skills, aptitudes and 
abilities, then guide and counsel, 
as well as train and develop these 
youngsters along the indicated vo- 
cational direction. In addition, the 
responsibility rests upon the voca- 
tional schools (a responsibility 
which has during the period of 
the depression, grown increasingly 
difficult) of placing the young 
worker in that particular niche of 
our economic society where he may 
give the fullest expression to these 
skills, talents, and abilities. 

How to adjust an academic’ cur- 
ticulum, more particularly, a social 
studies course of study to such 


student, presents a Nice 
It should be remembered 
pupils are Not to be train 
as industrial and commercial work. 
ers. They are not only goin 
barbers, pl <a 
arbers, plumbers, electricians and 
bookkeepers, They are 
as useful members of society, with 
full social, economic, and political 
tights to exercise, and full. social, 
economic, and political duties to 
perform. 

Before presenting a plan for the 
Organization of a social studies 
course in a vocational high school, 
it is also important to keep in mind 
the two types of vocational school 
operating at present in our City— 
the general and: the central. The 
general vocational school is fot 

il who has as yet 
that type of pupil w oe 
not decided upon any p Bis 
vocational career. He has = simpy 
ite vocational program. He In 
feels he ought to t is pul 
this school, the en 
through the se the most 
paces. The course 1s, 10 offering 

tor in nature, 
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all kinds of ia” the YOY 
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The central school ! nade 


dy 


a 

for those who have alre JefnitelY 
their choice and have „1 caret 
launched upon a a sudi 
For these students, vA 2 erciah 
schools as the Central a eed 
Central Printing, ae Aut motiv? 
Trades, School for memaki" 
Trades, School for Ho 


È Pme 
A fa p 


Problem Eg school for 


` course 


to function ; | 





Aviation, and the 


oungest of them all, the Food 
y 


des School. ' 
Pe plan for a social studies 


applies to the general voca- 
tional school, even though the 
trend now is away from | these 
schools and toward the specialized 
schools. The course here presented 
is made sufficiently flexible, how- 
ever, for adaptation to the needs 
of the particular central school. 


It should also be stated here that 


_ from the very beginning, the form- 


ulation of a social studies course of 
study for the vocational high 
schools has presented a very knotty 
problem indeed. Committees have 
tried their hand atit but as yet 
have been unable to evolve a com- 
plete and uniform course of study 
Which would be acceptable to the 
Board of Superintendents. On one 
m j all committees are 
o ee a h 1 y, that for the type 
ta described, and for 
ies Te P tshment of the objec- 
bial “on Mentioned, the tradi- 
enfe r of study used in the 
ugh schools are inade- 


Quate, : 
struc € latest curriculum con- 
follow committee* adopted the 

Our year sequence, now 
yet tentatively used in 


nal high schools: 


First Term 


Catio 


e : 
“omnia titer was Chairman of that 


Economic Citizenship ` 
Third Term 

Industrial History 
Fourth Term 

Industrial History 
Fifth Term 

Vocational Economics —- 
Sixth Term 

Vocational Economics - 
Seventh Term 

American History 
Eighth Term 

American History 


The Community Civics and Eco- 
nomic Citizenship courses are, for 
the present, mere adaptations of 
those used in the academic high 
schools. The plan here submitted, 
contemplates adoption of only those 
topics in the Community Civics 
course of study which will function 
immediately in the lives of these 
pupils. Everything else must be 
omitted, or may be used only for 
the purpose of enrichment of the 
curriculum for the brighter pupil. 
Thus, in the following list of what 
may be called “must” topics in the 
course of study in Community 
Civics recommended here, it will 
be noted in the outline of sub- 
topics, that only items of a prac- 
tical and immediately functioning 
nature, are included: 


OF A COURSE OF STUDY 
it COMMUNITY CIVICS FOR 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. EDUCATION— COMPULSORY 


EDUCATION Law 
Continuation Schools 
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p) 


to y 


Vocational Schools 

Technical Schools 

Evening Trade Schools 

Free Technical and En 
ing Schools 

Child Labor Law—relation to 
education 

Apprentice laws 

Employment certificates — 
Rules and Regulations 

After school working papers 

Summer working papers 


gineer- 


LEGISLATION—MAKING THE 
Laws 


How Factory Laws are Made 
How Child Labor Laws are 
Made 


How Housing Laws are 
Made 

How Compulsory Education 
Laws are Made 

How Traffic Laws are Made 
How all Laws are Made 


3. THE EXECUTIVE—CARRYING 
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OuT THE Laws 


Where and how to get a 
Plumber’s License : 

Where and how to get an 
Electrician’s License 

Where and how to get a 
Driver's License 

Where and how to get a 
Pilot’s License 

Where and how to get a 
License for Use of Chemi- 
cals and so forth 

Where and how to apply for 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Where and how to apply for 


- 4. THE JUDICIARY—INTERPREY. 


J; 


6. 


Unemployment 
ere and h to ¢ 
ompla; 

of a Labor Law Violin 
How to become a : 10 


Police ; 
How to become a man 


Fireman 


How to become 4 Letter 


Carrier 


ING THE Laws 


Where and how to sue for 
and recover wages 
Where and how to recover 
for work, labor and Services 
Where and how to recover 
for goods and materials fur- 
nished | 
How to file a mechanic's 
lien . 
Landlord and Tenant cases 
Small Claims Court 
Magistrate’s Court 6 Aen 
Where and how 
laint 
ce and why to make an 
arrest 


D 
PROTECTING THE Foo 
SUPPLY 


How to secure pure, 
terated food | E 
How to correct improp 
market conditions 
How to insure prope 
and measure 
Rights and Duti 
Pure Food and Dt 


unadul- 


r wel ght 


es under the 


F 

TH O 

GUARDING THE HEAL 

THE PEOPLE J ealth 
Rules of Hygiene a04 
Habits 


- a 





Prevention of Disease 
Occupational Diseases 
Hazardous Trades (Division 
of Industrial Hygiene) 
How to Clear up Improper 
Health Conditions in the 
Slums 
Use of Health and Dental 

~ Clinics 

How to be Admitted to a 
City Hospital 


HouUSING—REGULATION OF 
LDINGS l 
r= clearance and housing 

developments 
How to be admitted as a 
tenant in a model tenement 
How to report violations of 
Tenement House Law 
How to enforce safe and 
sanitary conditions in the 
factory (State Labor Dept.) 
Zoning Regulations 
How to apply for help from 
the HOLC 


COMMUNICATION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Newspapers and their use— 
Freedom of Press 
Mailing—Postal rules and 
regulations 
Radio—Use, abuse, pro- 
gtams, FCC 
Telephone—Use, rates, serv- 
ice 
Telegraph—Use, rates, 
Service 
Cables—Use, rates, service 
(Wireless operators) 
elevision—Experiments,, 
Possibilities, etc. 





9. 





eets and Highways—Uses, 
improvements 


e. Traffic regulations 


Relief of congestion 

All transit facilities of New 
York City - 

How to get to various parts 
of the City—subway, el, trol- 
leys, buses, ferries, autos 

Aviation Lines 

The Port Authority—Harbor 
congestion 
All forms of water transpor 
tation. Ocean lines and 
ocean liners 


PUBLIC REGULATION OF 
WORK 


n all the rules and regu- 
p with regard to Child 
Labor — Where and how 
and under what conditions 
to get employment certifi- 
cate, and so forth 


Rules and regulations under 
Factory Laws and Ordin- 
ances—Factory sanitary con- 
ditions, safety devices, viola- 
tions of labor laws 


Workmen’s compensation 
(see above, No. 3) 

Unemployment insurance 
(see above, No. 3) 

Old age pensions, and so 
forth (see above, No. 3) 
Labor Unions—Where and 
how to join the union of 
the trade in which you are 
interested. Learn all rules 


and regulations of this labor . 


union 
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Wages and Hours—How to 
enforce rights under this 
law 
National Labor Relations 
Board—Rules and regula- 
tions. Rights and duties 
under collective bargaining, 
and so forth - 


10. SAFETY 


How to report a fire—by 
telephone; by fire alarm 

Removing fire hazards or 
obstructions of fire escapes 
at home 

Learn rules of fire prevention 
Fire Drills in school; in fac- 
tory; on boats, and so forth. 

Safety on the Street 

Safe Driving—Traffic regula- 
tions | 

Safety in the Shop and Fac- 
tory—how to insure use of 
safety devices 

How to report an accident 
in the home, on the street, 
in the factory 


11. THE CITIZEN As A VOTER 


How to become a citizen— 
Naturalization: application, 


“first” papers, “second” pa- 
pers 


Voting—Where and how to 
vote in primary elections 
Where and how to vote in 
general elections 


How to register on registra- 
tion day 


How to enroll as a member 


of a party 
34 


How to y 
use the ‘ 
chine Voting m, 


How to vote on 
Straight ticket; Split tick 
Literacy tests T 

Ow to count votes 
Voting under 
representations ; how ip Vote: 
how to count votes 
G. O. Election Project 


12. WELFARE OF THE 
UNFORTUNATE 


Where and how to get help — | 


for poor widows and or- 
phans 
Where and how to get help 
for a destitute family 
Where and how to help the 
unemployed; WPA 
Where and how to get emer- 
gency home relief 
Where and how to get-help 
for a poor sick pets? 4 
poor aged person, a Puy 
ically handicapped Pe 
or an insane person 
Use of hospital and ambu 
lance service 


13. CORRECTION OF THE 
DELINQUENT 


How and where tO copi 
ate with the Crime spe a 
tion Bureau—Join 4° 

out 
oa tie GO and & Np 
bit in preventing p, Re 
fenses in the SC 7 t 
port on your doing’ 
once.a week. 





Pp aper ballot j 


Proportional 





ici ‘1 the School 

i ticipate in 
prea and learn the best 
way of preventing school of- 
` fenses and reforming school 


offenders 


14, RECREATION 


List of recreational activities 
in which you may partict- 

~ pate 

How and where to apply for 
more play space or recrea- 
tional facilities in your 
neighborhood 

Where to hear free concerts, 
lectures and city radio 
broadcasts 

Free admission to planetari- 
um, museums of arts and 
science, zoological and bo- 
tanical gardens, aquarium, 
and so forth 

Parks and playgrounds—per- 
mits to play baseball, ten- 
nis, golf, camping, swim- 
ming, skating, fishing, boat- 
ing, hunting, and so forth 


i is submitted for the re- 
Sie : weeks of the term, be- 
ii ry must be assigned for 
= f a subjects of current and 
" rika interest as World’s Fair, 
i ee Conference, Toler- 
Pen. ate Constitutional Amend- 
Well te ages and Hours Law, as 
Project, school and departmental 
amb » Such as, Civics Ferry Trip, 
$ “f of Commerce Prize Es- 
~ “OOsevelt Memorial project, 
~* Elections, Peace Day, Holi- 


| day Celebrations. For brighter pu- 


pils, additional Civics topics as the 
Water Supply, Disposal of City 
Waste, City Planning and Civic 
Beauty, Lighting and Heating or 
Financing and Budgeting may be 
assigned. | 

This course of study in Com- 
munity Civics was given in detail 
to point out the practical way in 
which the academic syllabus should 
be treated in the vocational school. 
The rest of this paper will indicate 
the general plans for the other so- 
cial science subjects and then dis- 
cuss the techniques and procedures 
best suited for teaching in the voca- 
tional high school. 


ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP 


In Economic Citizenship, the plan 
contemplates a survey of the eco- 
nomic activities in New York, in- 
cluding an intensive study of the 
Occupations, the labor conditions 
in the Clothing, Printing, Food and 
other local industries, the orienta- 
tion of the student to the problem 
of his own future work in the 
world by assisting him in the ex- 
ploration of himself and of selected 
occupations, emphasizing such top- 
ics as How to Find a Job, How to 
Hold a Job and How to Advance 
in a Job. Another unit should offer 
an interpretation of the “educa- 
tional opportunities available to the 
students as a means to a well bal- 
anced life in which both work and 
leisure are equally essential,” ac- 
quainting the student with the sig- 
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mincance of his own course of study 
and the opportunities for voca- 
tional training offered by our city, 
state, and federal governments. Fin- 
ally, a unit stressing Personality 
qualifications requisite for success 
in life, including practical exercises 


in personality development should 
be included. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


Course of Study committees have 
found the greatest difficulty in the 
construction of a Satisfactory course 
of study in Industrial History for 
the vocational schools. The prob- 
lem arose from the desire of the 
teachers to make this course as 
Practical as possible and avoid a 
too academic emphasis. Because it 
is called “history,” some teachers 
and supervisors say that we should 
go back at least to the Middle 
Ages for the beginnings of indus- 
try. Others insist that we should 
concentrate on modern industrial 
development. The writer is inclined 


toward the latter view and submits 
this plan: 


Beginning with the Industrial 
Revolution, trace the development 
of the factory system, the growth 
of cities, the expansion of labor 
and the rise of labor problems. 
‘Then take up the development of 
science and its effect on the ever 
increasing field of inventions; the 
&reater use of power and its effect 
on industrial expansion; the rapid 
development of transportation and 
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development of Ca.: 


XPloitatio 
S; t 
the ap 

Pearan 


stering the 


portant indus. 
try, preferably an industry Corre- 


lated with the vocatio 


activity which he follows 


in th 
school. : 


VOCATIONAL Economics 


The writer recommends elimi- 
nating the title, Vocational Eco- 


nomics and substituting Labor Eco- | 


nomics. This means devoting a 
whole. year to an intensive study 
of that vast and important field 
in economics—labor. It should in- 


clude the story of the labor move: 


ment; organized labor; conditions 
of labor; wages—kinds, determin 
tion of; labor methods; unemploy- 
ment; modern industrial union 
ism; collective bargaining, indus 
trial conflict; the government z 
labor—control of labor rc 
important labor laws weer: 
wage, child labor, women !9 a’ 
try, wage and hour laws, a 
forth. 


AMERICAN HISTORY a 
uch, 


EONA as § 
The vocational schog!s 0 a 
have not been in eee cours 
Cnough to have evolve 


n of 
 Stowth 





; of study of t 


heir own in American 


if indeed such thing were 
eats, The old regular 
PH school syllabus is being fol- 
ae d at present with those few 
er who have reached the 
S d eighth terms in the 
seventh and €g ar 
vocational schools. The writer S 
tentative recommendation is to use 
the experimental syllabus in Amer- 
ican History, with emphasis on 
those units which treat of the eco- 
nomic and industrial changes in 
our history, while military, poli- 
tical and, to some extent, cultural 
history should be kept in the back- 
ground. 

No plan for a course of study 
in the vocational schools is com- 
plete without some mention of the 
teaching techniques to be used in 
Putting the course of study in oper- 
ation. Not the least of the impor- 
tant differences between teaching in 
the academic and vocational high 
schools, are the techniques and 
Procedures involved in teaching 
€ven the same subject matter. 
ten mbering the tremendous 
a “t of student body in the 

onal schools, and that many 

ing pi enter at various times dur- 
© semester, and that they 
apply be admitted whenever they 
atge it is quite evident that a 
ave number of these students 
tional ut a short Stay in the .voca- 
the ¢ noo. Keeping in mind also 
in ee that these students are, 
Scapabie o motor-minded, the mi 
| © conclusion is that only 


such teaching methods should be 
used as will not only fit this type 
of student, but will conform in 
every respect to the conditions that 
obtain in this type of ‘school. 
Therefore, only those topics 
should be taken up which will 
function immediately in the lives 
of the student. For the youngster 
who is admitted late in the term, 
the syllabus should indicate the 


most important topic, and should | 


provide for the use of job instruc- 
tion sheets, arranged in the order 
of their importance. This is a de- 
vice whereby a student may, by 
independent study activity, get the 
important points of the lesson. 
Briefly, the basic principles in- 
volved are similar to those that 
underlie the Dalton plan. This 
seems to the writer the only set- 
up that will meet the requirements 
of these pupils. It is a genuine at- 
tempt to make the course of ‘study 
fit the pupil. The syllabus is made 
sufficiently flexible to enable a late- 
entering student to begin at the 
middle or near the end of the term, 
and pursue his study according to 
his individual capacity and his own 
rate of progress. To be sure, this 
means a great tax on the energy 
and resourcefulness of the teacher, 
but it also means rewards and satis- 
faction in worthwhile accomplish- 


ments. 


most indispensable to achieve these 
results. The writer humbly states 
that he has been wrestling for years 
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with this problem of teaching this 
type of student under the above 
described conditions.’ It was only 
after he had adopted the laboratory 
method and equipped a laboratory, 
or as his principal stated it “put- 
ting academic work on a shop 
basis”, that any satisfactory results 
were obtained. The project activ- 
ity should be of the specific voca- 
tional type. For example, in a class 
in Economic Citizenship, one or 
more students may be found spend- 
ing the better part of the term in 
research work in the clothing trade, 
the photographer trade or the auto- 
mechanic trade. The instructions 
consist of directions for doing, 
making, drawing, cutting, gather- 
ing,—in a word, ACTIVITY. All 
this is performed in the social 


science laboratory und 
tion of the teacher. 


The course of Study for academic 


high schools is everyth; 
desired for the viene 


academic hi 
school. It can sery pane 


€ as a founda. 


tion for the pupil’s later study and 


for awakening his consciousness to 


future social and economic respon- ; 


sibilities. But for the vocational 
school this same course of study 
needs to be infused with a voca- 
tional flavor, needs to be animated 
through project, motor activity and 
needs an awakening of the pupil's 
consciousness to the immediate 
realities of life. 


J. MAuRICE RICHMAN ~ 


Metropolitan Vocational High 
School. 


A PLEA FOR THE VOCABULARY- 
UNDERPRIVILEGED 


In grappling with the difficulties 
encountered by the students who 
are members of the Remedial Read- 
ing classes in the high schools, I 
find that the weakness common to 
most of them is that induced by 
the possession of a meager vocabu- 
lary. 

The fundamental cause of this 
word poverty varies widely. It 
may be due to the influence of a 
foreign language home environ- 
ment. It may be that the student 
is a slow-learner and has failed 


to keep pace with his felon | 
mates in acquiring 2 jagi + to 
Perhaps he has an antipat i 5 
reading, as to all school wor” 
he may have a f 
word which amounts tO ‘ 5 
makes any reading assign ipta 
dreaded task, and places "inflict 
reading on a par with se” 
torture. rag cause 
Whatever the underlying ful 
may be, a vigorous, P F 

and, above all, persisten i “id þe 
alleviate this condition ° k 
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er the direc. 





cated at the very outset of 
re school career. The emo- 
i Pad intellectual development 
of the average student is by no 
means accompanied by a corre- 
g expansion in vocabulary. 


spondin i 
The expressions which were in use 


in mid-elementary school days con- 
tinue to do service long after they 
have become inadequate. 

A more exacting attitude on the 
part of the teacher toward vocabu- 
lary weaknesses of students, a 
keener, more active consciousness 
(on the part of the student) of vo- 
cabulary as a necessary tool, would 
help to keep alive this pressing is- 
sue, and would provide the motiva- 
tion needed as a basis for constant 
enrichment of word equipment. 

The growth in experience and 
need for self-expression, together 
with the lag in vocabulary, combine 
to form that most unhappy being— 
the inarticulate student. The feel- 
a of frustration and impotence 

"en him at his failure to 
thing hee expression for any- 
taise st ae stereotyped, tends to 
standing bot a wall of misunder- 
ate mf ctween him and the liter- 
him the about him, and makes 


ber prey of a constantly in- 
& set of inhibitions. 
T Superior student may be 
Proaches ° use the traditional ap- 
., ‘© vocabulary building— 
le i the supplementary 
pand a the innate desire to €x- 
mode of expression. For 


e 
Steat Majority of our student 


body of today, however, one needs 
a less academic treatment. A modi- 
cum of dictionary work may be 
used, but it must be properly mo- 
tivated by the teacher, well-directed, 
thoroughly vitalized. 

For the most part a dictionary 
home assignment yields little. Un- 
less the student’s sense of alpha- 
betization is keenly developed, dic- 
tionary work of any extent proves 
most wearying, and sets up a bar- 
rier to both interest and learning, 
thus defeating its own purpose. 
Only the ablest students can pro- 
fitably use the dictionary on a read- 
ing assignment of any length. The 
average student requires many ref- 
erences to the definition of a new 
word before it becomes a part of 
his available vocabulary, even as- 
suming that he has understood the 
definition, which is not always true. 

A much more effectual way of 
promoting the growth of vocabu- 
lary is that of teaching new words 
in class. Such words, in order to 
become available for use, should 
be discussed, a clear and compre- 
hensive meaning evolved, and a 
working concept formulated. These 
definitions can then be entered by 
each student in his individual vo- 
cabulary list, and this list kept alive 
by utilization at varied and oft- 
recurring opportunities, Any com- 
position assignment, written or 
oral, may include instructions to 
use from three to five of the new 
words. No real mastery of a word 
is achieved until it has actually 
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been applied in a natural situation, 
and such situations present them- 
selves constantly, both in assign- 
ments and in classroom discussions. 
The efficacy of this method, then, 
lies in building up a list intelligible 
to the students and referring to it 
frequently. | 


Encourage a student to make 


every effort to explain the mean- 


ing of a word which he professes 
to understand, but cannot define. 
The mental struggle involved in 
formulating the explanation will 
clarify the meaning for him. 

A brief sketch of the evolution 


of the English lang, = 
’ 7 an gua itl 7, ni 

historic reasons + Mr Deore r 

prove valuable as should 


. a means of 
ing the student aware of the a | 
ex. 


ibility of our language and th 
many sources from Which it dr 
its richness and forc oe 


should add color to 
English as a subject, 


its measure of Vitality, 


As a development from this his. 
toric material, the teacher may pte- 
sent for discussion and study a few 
of the more important Latin roots 
with their derivations. The follow. 
ing are suggested: 


ee 


Root DERIVATIVE 
Facere—to do 1. Factor 
or make ! 
2. Facile 
3. Facul 
Ducere—to lead aks aduca 
. 2. Inductive 
n 3. Conducive 
endere—to stretch 1. Tendon 
2. Tendency 
3. Distend 
Specere—to see 1. Conspicuous 
2. Espionage 
3. Perspective 
Ponere—to place 1. Dispositi 
i, par {sposition 
A Transposition 
- Deposition 
Tenere—to hold A Maintain 


or keep 


2. Tenacious 


. Abstain 





(b) Unyielding. 
T y1 8 





DEFINITION 


(a) Any one of the causes of a result. 

(b) A person who does business for 
another. | 

Easily done. a 

The power to do pe special thing. x 

To lead to or produce. + es 

The process of reasoning which ae | 
from a study of the particular, t0 © N 
general enieius an. 

Leading to a result. CS ee 

The strom band or cord which joins a 
muscle to a bone. _ 2 

An inclination or leaning tow#™ 

(a) To expand. 

(b) To swell. 

Clearly to be seen. 

Spying. H 

(a) A distant view. facts in which 

(b) A view of things of on a 
they are in the right relati 


/ 


(a) Finding a place for. 
(b) Arrangement. ‘ihe a 
Changing the position O ‘don of pow 


aea from office, pos 


(a) To keep up. 
(b) To carry on. 
(c) To support. 

(a) Holding fast. 








o keep oneself back from. 





efulness. This’ ; : 


RooT 
T , 
1. Actid _ 
Acer—sharP 2. Acrimonious 
3, Acerbity 
i ' 1. Missive 
Miniere —o a 2. Emissary. 
ies 3. Transmit 
—to seize. 1. Capture 
| a Eich 2., Captive 
3. Captivate 
= Plicare—to fold 1. Implicate 
& i ii 2. Complicate 
3. Inexplicable 


f; DERIVATIVE DEFINITION 


Sharp or biting to the taste. 
(a) Bitter (temper). 
(b) Sarcastic. 


-A harshness. 


A written message. pe 

A person sent on a mission or errand. 
To send or pass on. 

To take by force. 

Held against one's will. 

To charm. a; 

To entangle; to involve or mix with. 
To make hard to understand. 

That which cannot be explained. 


a oOOmon[—a[vwvwa {nro 


To these roots might be added 


B the following Latin prefixes and 


suffixes : 


PREFIX 


1. Ante—before, as in: antici- 
pation; antecedent; antedate. 
2. Post—after, as in: postpone; 
postcript; posterior. - 
Super—above, as in: superi- 
Of; superstructure; superim- 
pose. 
Sub—under, as in: subterra- 
nean; subordinate; subscribe. 
Co, Cum—with, as im: CO- 


Sperate; codrdinate; cumula- 
tive, 


/ 


fa Tor—one who, as in: aviator, 
> editor; commentator. 
` 70n, lty, Ment — ahstract 
alities, States, or processes, 
âS in; meditation; humanity; 
3 IScernment., 
; ble—able to be or fit to be, 


= in: likeable; movable; 
Malleable, 


4. Acy, Ancy, Ence—state of 
being or act of, as im: ac- 
curacy; infancy; subsistence. 


5. Ive—telating to, as in: com- 
parative; destructive; puni- 
tive. 


Suplementary to a study of these 


basic elements might be a consider- 
ation of the new words which have 
come into the language with the 


advent of the scientific, highly me- 


chanical age. 


Terminology fundamental to the 
content subjects forms an impor- 
tant source for the teaching of vo- 
cabulary. Much of the failure in 
these subjects is due to a lack of 
understanding of the terms ger- 
mane to the particular subject, and 
the consequent inability of the stu- 
dent to arrive at a conclusion as 
to the meaning of the question. 
In any analysis of the causes of 
failure, poor vocabulary holds a 

rominent place. Usually we as- 
sume that the failing student has 
merely come unprepared and does 
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not know the answers. More ftre- 
quently he does not understand the 
questions, and, starting with a 
wrong assumption as to what is 
required of him, he goes off at a 
tangent, taking any path which 
seems invitingly easy, however ir- 
relevant, later wondering why, hav- 
ing answered so copiously, he 
failed. The reply to this plaintive 
query can only be given in terms 
of the explanation of the question 
itself. 

In many cases it is necessary not 
merely to present a definition, per 
se, but to build up a concept for 
those whose experience is extreme- 
ly limited. Some students have so 
few associative ideas that it is diffi- 
cult for them to find a criterion 
by which to judge a new word. 
With these students it is necessary 
to proceed inductively, so to speak, 
from the many simple ramifications 
of the new term, building up to 
the word itself as to a climax. 

For any but the ablest students 
words in isolation, unless they are 
overlearned and applied immedi- 
ately, have little significance and 
no permanence. A much more ef- 
fectual way is that of learning new 
words in context. In Following 
Printed Trails, by Hovious, there are 
a number of exercises designed to 
help build vocabulary through this 
medium. Exercise 90, Pp. 122-126, 
presents a number of paragraphs 
containing underlined words, fol- 
lowed by a multiple choice defini- 
tion assignment. From this, we 
proceed to Exercise 92, Pp. 129- 
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133, in which the 
quired to formulate the defni 
with the aid of the na Re 
material, This Materia] a 
is q 
forceful and interesting, and | Hi 
itself to facile interpretation aad 
the slow students are stimulated 4 
greater effort in their attempt k 
clothe the new words With meap. 
ing, and, toward this end, they 
find the context most illuminating. 


Stud 


To sum up then: 
1. Present a more exacting at- 
titude toward vocabulary inade- 
quacies of students. 

2. Evolve clear, comprehensive 
definitions in class, and have stu- 
dents enter them in their individual 
vocabulary lists. Keep these lists 
alive by assigning words from 
them to be included in compost 
tions and book reports, written 49 
oral. 

3. Encourage students p ae 
every effort to explain a ae 
profess to understand, 
define. 

4, By way of mot 
richment present a s$ 
the evolution of the 
guage. 

5. Teach a few OF * heit & 
portant Latin roots W d suf 
rivations; also prefixes 
fixes. pasic to 

6. Teach terminology 5 0 
the content subject, 4” melin” 
social significance om y jjonit? 

7. For students with V ral pa 
experience and poor “ up? 
ground, build up © 


ivation and 7 
hort history 
English Jao 


















ent is te, 


ich tO base ideas presented by 
whic 

ds. . 
‘i each new words in context 
a forceful material, 


nting clear, for 
on an meaning to words 
fiihètto unfamiliar to the students. 
1 


Socrates defines a word — 
for use as | an intelligent word, 
graven in the soul of the learner, 
which can defend itself and knows 
when to speak and when to be 
silent.” 

I do not think that we can be 
satisfied with much less than this 
as a standard of word knowledge, 


nor with a vocabulary which is not 
sufficiently extensive to yield, in 
most cases, that word which best 
expresses the meaning of the stu- 
dent, instead of a mere approxima- 
tion thereof. 

A thorough understanding of the 
handling of a wide range of word 
tools would do away with the in- 
hibitions of the well-meaning but 
inarticulate student, and pave the 
way for clearer thinking and more 
successful performance. 

SOPHIE G. CHERNISS. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS AS AN AID IN THE 


TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY 


The cry has often been made for 
the need of enlivening the chem- 
istry course so that it would not 
only be more interesting to our 
Pupils but also have a greater re- 
lationship to society and everyday 
life. It is obvious that any inno- 
vation that would help to attain 

“S€ objectives is worthy of serious 
consideration, 

a, € Writer is inclined to agree 
claim a of his colleagues who 
va at the crowded curriculum 

4 Ot permit sufficient time for 
Would action of topics which 
ils tend to inculcate in our pu- 
: 4 Sincere feeling and cultural 
the ee of chemistry. We realize 
in Scessity of teaching and drill- 
ls, valence, formula writ- 
“quation writing, problems and 





the other fundamentals which make 
up the language of chemistry. These 
bear a similar relationship to chem- 
istry as do vocabulary to the study 
of foreign languages of the ele- 
mentary processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division 
to the study of mathematics. The 
teacher thus imbued with the im- 
portance of presenting to his pupils 
at least the fundamentals of the 
subject does not find time, as a 
rule, to introduce topics leading to 
the development of a broad cul- 
tural background. 

The writer has long pondered 
over this question in the hope that 
some idea might come which would 
allow for the enrichment of the 
teaching of chemistry without en- 
croaching upon the time required 
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for the fundamentals. It is true 
that the experimental and demon. 
stration work have an effect in this 
direction. Yet the gap between our 
laboratory and the outside world 
seems to be a very difficult one to 
bridge in abstract terms and with 
the limitations of time. It would 
appear, therefore, that the school- 
room and society might be brought 
Closer together by the introduction 
of more comprehensive objective 
material, 

Trips to industrial plants would 
go a long way in the proper direc- 
tion. Such visits present the pupil 
with the opportunity of appreciat- 
ing some of the economic and 
social aspects of chemistry to-day. 
However, for a number of reasons 
these visits are not always feasible; 
large numbers of pupils cannot be 
accommodated, traveling distances 
present a difficulty, and the many 
trips required to give the pupil a 
cross-section of the field are not 
possible. 

Following these lines of thought, 
it occurred to us that some of the 
more important factors of the in- 
dustrial plant might be brought 
right into the classrooms. If sam- 
ples of the raw materials and prod- 
ucts relative to the various chemi- 
. cal industries could be obtained 
and individual displays mounted 
on appropriate backgrounds, the 
pupil’s interest might be aroused 
toward the desired goal. These 
exhibits would be incorporated into 
the regular term plan and intro- 
duced to the classes as the particu- 
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Jar Subject wags bej 
Objective m 
bring the Pupil into direct 
with commercia] Enterprise 

ture the use of the ray ; 
as well as the sj 
final commodity 
Introduction of S 
plays need not detract material] 
from the time devoted to the tole 
On the contrary, they tend to mo. 


` ya: 


h 8 
aterials of an 


nd Pic. 


Materia] 


Bnificance of the 
in is: daly life 
uch attractive dis. 


tivate and inspire the students to f 


a greater appreciation of chemistry 
and aid in obtaining the desired 
result—a more enriched curriculum, 

All possible industrial sources were 
contacted with a view to obtain- 
ing the materials necessary for the 
displays. The industries that were 
solicited included among others, 
petroleum refining, plastics, alum- 
inum, rubber, radio tube, incandes- 


i rnish, build- | 
cent lamp, paint and va ee 


ing materials, chemical a Be, 
glassware, fertilizer, photogt P 
film, wet and dry cell bi 
abrasives, alloys, solvents, Oe 
phur, analytical chemical i Eat 
and water softening. TP Pei 
has found that many con Pia iy 
very eager to codperate z 
cational project of thts eni by 
of the materials were ° 
this method. ig 
The layouts O ‘ 
and pendak were paN of the 
aid of Mr. John Saune™” |, ject 
WPA Remedial Re oun’: 
was enlisted in making hi oint 
It should be noted 4 nt WY 


ous” ts. 
that much time and A Jayo” 


als 
teria! 
e raw Me 


given in planning ~ 


while í 
Contac 


starting with t 


© plays. 





‘alg are very attractive in 
pae reater educational bene- 
am eas: by picturing in 
F Bagby the steps in the re 

f the final commoatty, 
E he raw materials and 
leading through the various inter- 
mediate stages. Charts and pic 
tures pertaining to the steps in the 
manufacture were often incorpor- 
ated in the exhibits. In other cases 
a few brief sentences typed on a 
library card relative to the manu- 
facturing process, properties and 
uses of the product added to the 
educational possibilities of the dis- 


In order to present the reader 
with a better idea of the displays, 
it might be well to describe briefly 
several of the mounts. The ex: 
hibit depicting the manufacture of 
chemical and home glassware is 
One which impresses our students. 
From the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York, we received 
amples of articles manufactured 
by this company, together with the 
m 'mportant raw materials used 

€ making of glass. 

Included in this exhibit were the 
0 Owing; 


s i ai 
et of ray, materials consisting of 


Litharge — Potash — Sand — 
Lime—Soda 
xed lead batch and cullet 
'xed lime batch and cullet 
‘sortment of tube and cane 


ulb—clear 


Mpule bottle 


p is true that some of ‘the ©: 


Fuse plug 

Votive glass—ruby 
Antenna insulator 
Percolator top 
Casserole and cover 
Skillet 

Beaker—30 cc. capacity 


These materials were mounted 
by means of wire on a wood 4bte 
board measuring approximately two 
by three feet. The board was 
coated first with shellac and then 
painted black. This procedure 
lends a lustrous finish to the back- 
ground. The raw materials were 
received in small bottles each prop- 
erly labeled. The set of bottles 
was mounted at the top of the 
board. White lines were painted 
leading from these raw materials 
to the samples of manufactured 
products. These were clearly marked 
by name. While this exhibit is 
almost self-explanatory, it was 
thought advisable to attach a card 
bearing a few sentences describing 
the special properties of this type 
of glass. 

A second display, which would 


enrich the teaching of the subject 
of solution was prepared from 


samples received through the cour- 


tesy of Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
The materials for this exhibit con- 
sisted of ten four-ounce bottles 
containing organic solvents, includ- 
ing acetone, methyl alcohol and 
others. Obviously these samples 
mounted alone might not have 
great significance for our beginning 
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students or chemistry. Therefore in 


conjunction with these solvents a 
set of three four-ounce bottles was 
mounted, side by side, at the top 
of the display board. These bot- 
tles contained: 


1. Water 


2. Copper sulphate crystals 
3. A solution of copper sul- 
phate in water 


To add to the educational value 
a card bearing the following legend 
was attached to the exhibit. “Water 
is the most universal solvent. The 
three bottles in the top row con- 
tain water (solvent), copper sul- 
phate (solute) and a solution of 
copper sulphate in water. How- 
ever, water will not dissolve all 
materials. The samples in this ex- 
hibit represent a few other chemi- 
cal solvents.” | 

Another display which proved to 
be quite popular was the one 
Prepared from materials obtained 
through the courtesy of The Car- 
borundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
New York. Four museum bottles 
attractively labeled sand, salt, coke 
and sawdust were mounted at the 
top of the board. Converging lines 
drawn from each of the samples 
meet at a piece of crude carborun- 
dum, Finally a line drawn from 
this crude material leads to a 
finished grindstone, a commodity in 
everyday use. A card describin 
the importance of the electric Pie 
nace in the manufacture and th 
special properties of carborundy l 
completed this exhibit on Baka 
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quarter pound sam iiie one. [tent to which | impurities Bo 
alyzed Reagents Sak i of CP An. BF second, for medicinal purposes 
J. T. Baker Ch © received from chemicals are often essential. Final- 
Phillipsburg a Com any, ly, the analytical chemist could not 
chemicals included Jersey, The ‘obtain proper quantitative results 
mium, copper a TE- of cho. ff without analyzed reagents. It has 
anese. These we » iron and man, G been found that these short expla- 
an appropriate ce me on F nitions have added materially to 
some cf the bottles siti with f he educational value of this dis- 
so placed as F play. 


to display the label bearing the 
complete analysis of the product, j 
There is no doubt that such an 
array of colored compounds will | 
attract the attention of almost any 
pupil. However, to aid in attain- f 
ing the desired goal—an apptedia 
tion of the work of chemistry 1 
society—two cards were attached to 
the display. The information 0 
one of these cards made a poit | 
of the great degree of accuracy 1 splays under the proper guidance. 
volved in the manufacture of Ù% | ° injection of the student point 
: of the Ẹ or yj 
compounds. The attention ) “w may enhance the educa- 


lysis of ti 
student was brou 


An attempt has been made to 
describe and explain the signifi- 
cance of only a few of the exhibits 
prepared. Up to this point there 
has been no pupil participation in 
the setting up of the displays. In 
the near future, an Exhibit Club 
will be organized in the endeavor 
to inspire the students to obtain 
materials by their own efforts and 
arty through the mounting of the 


ght to the analy onal possibilities, Most important 


; the 0 
of the impurities, exact Me p 3 2 the pupils will have a hand 
fourth, fifth and often sixt of oe the chemistry course 
mal place. 5 y and a most sincere scienti- 


ga ned toh E C inter as 
The writer 1s inclined ' not | them, est may develop within 


that the average pupil Pomatial i 
fully appreciate the a 
values expressed by such know 


So 
g 5 Of the exhibts are now 
0 splayed in the main hall 


Our 
However, the student s a yey f tved ioo The author has ob- 
that they represent relative ad | satisfacti th what great interest and 
small quantities. The il panc? Vatioy on the pupils examine the 
q impo" S mounts, This sign of en- 


' 
ie has not been limited only 
€ pupils actually studying 


yt £ e 
oN 


attempts to explain the i | manu” 
and need for such Ct rie | 


€ ' 
factured products to soc 





chemistry at the moment. Other 
students have been so stimulated 
and impressed that they are await- 
ing anxiously the opportunity to 
elect the subject. From time to 
time, as new displays are com- 
pleted they are used to replace 
others. and thus it is hoped to 
maintain a permanent and active 
interest on the part of the students. 

An attempt will be made to esti- 
mate the educational value of this 
project. A questionnaire relative to 
the exhibits will be prepared and 
the pupils’ opinions obtained. These 
opinions will give some insight as 
to the actual accomplishments in- 
sofar as this work has aided the 
students in learning and appreciat- 
ing the part played by chemistry in 
our society to-day. 

The names of companies that 
have so generously contributed ma- 
terials, together with addresses, have 
been catalogued and the author will 
gladly furnish a source list upon 
request. This project is being con- 
tinued and it is planned to make 
additions to this list. 

Acknowledgement is made to 
Dr. Morris Meister, Principal, for 
his codperation in making avail- 
able the various facilities required 
for this project. Throughout this 
work, the writer has received sug- 
gestions and encouragement from 
Mr. Herman M. Campsen, Jr. 
Chairman, and other members of 
the Physical Science Department, 

EDWARD A, STORCH. 
High School of Science. 
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HIGH POINTS 


AN ANSWER TO THE AUTHORS 
OF "ECONOMIC HISTORY IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY" 


Mr. A. H. Lass 


Acting Editor of High Points 
- 500 Park Avenue, Room 802 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Lass: 


In the March, 1939, copy of 
HIGH. POINTS IN THE WORK OF 
THE HIGH ScHoots oF NEw 
YORK City, on pages 35 to 38 
there is an article entitled “Eco- 
nomic History in Elementary 
Schools of New York City,” ap- 
parently the work of Mr. Ralph 
B. Guiness, Richmond Hill High 
School. 

_ After a destructive criticism of 
the Syllabus in which 137 lines 
are devoted to specific comments 
applying to grades 5B, GA, 7A; 
7B, 8A, 8B, there is a brief para- 
Staph captioned “The Textbook.” 
One fails to see why the persons 
who were making this particular 
study should have chosen to treat 
the Theobald-Pugliese-Green Story 
Histories, as if they were the only 
texts in the field. It may surprise 
your Executive Board to learn that 
these Histories cover only the 
fourth, fifth and sixth year grades, 
They do not cover the seventh and 
eighth year grades with which the 
far greater part of the report deals, 
The makers of the report com- 
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labus. One would ¢x° 


plain that there 
Phasis on econo 
bus. Whether o 
should place a 
economic matt 
the Story Hist 
phasis that ca 
the level of t 


is not enough em, 
MICS in the Sylla. 
r not the Syllabus ` 
&reater emphasis on 
ers, the fact jg that | 
ories put all the em 
n be put on them a 
he nine and ten year 
olds who are receiving their intro. 
duction to history. Even a casual | 
perusal of the Story Histories will 
show that one man of straw after | 
another has been set up by the 
chairman of the text-book commit- 
tee. In text for the Fifth Year, — 
First Half, note the matter on 
pages 46, 52 and 53—about 
French coming to the New World 
for the fisheries and for the e 
trade. In Story History for the 
71 to 76, 
Year, First Half, pages Frie 
the economic purpose of the tages 
Canal and the economic pik a 
derived therefrom are cles aie 
forth. One could pile Ba the 
after instance of this kin r) 
entire series of Story Hue pos 
writer of the report cou o these 
sibly have read or stu 
textbooks. pi OL this 
The most amazing P gist! 
report, however, is tae criti 
and illogical extensio? = the tex 
cisms on the syllabus ° 
book, the corn 
The textbooks, says of the nie 
tee, uphold the spirit ept that * ol 






















be studied, 
a = would be page 
“a covered grades 4A to 
w 


d not a series which covers only 
an 
grades 4A—6B. 


several 


Your readers would oy aged 
ally look for supporting + ae 

d two exceptions to the con 
a cals judgment are made 
ie not a single instance is given 
of evidence to support the criti- 
isms carried over from the syllabus 
to the textbooks. This remarkable 
bit of logic is concluded by the 
downright indefensible statement: 
“The fact that this was a corporate 
capitalistic experiment, as described 
on pages 76-77, seems to have 
been overlooked.” We ask your 
readers to go with us to Story 
History 5A, the pages cited, and 
read: “King James signed two 
Papers, charters, for ming two 
Companies for trade and coloniza- 
tion on our Atlantic Coast. ‘These 
were not very different from big 
“Ompanies of our times that import 
a ber Of petroleum, or fruits from 
foreign lands. In our day we 

uld say that they were ‘incor- 
Porated’ rather than ‘chartered.’” 





Yet the author of the report states 
that we seem to have overlooked 
something. How far would he go 
with ten year olds? Shall we ask 
them to “grapple with the prob- 
lems” that have made the Brain 
Trust groggy? The proponents of 
“modern scholarship” and “sound 


pedagogy” appear to be oblivious 


to the fact that subject matter must 
be presented on the level of com- 
prehension of the pupils. 

To sum up: The method of ar- 
gumentation in the single para- 
graph of 20 lines on page 38 of 
HicH PoINnts, which attacks the 
good name of a text book, is to 
make a sweeping condemnatory 
statement. Then two exceptions are 
cited—which one may take as a 
compliment. Finally 15 words in 
one citation are actually quoted 
from our text and a misstatement 
is made in connection with this 
single citation. Where are the 
vaunted “ethical values,” where 1s 
the “scientific thinking” that the 
authors of the report have set up 
as among their objectives? 

THE AUTHORS OF STORY 
HISTORIES 
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NOoTICE IN 
REMARKS 


ADVANCE 











NUMBER 


STUDENTS GUIDE ? 


TIME FOR VISIT 
ee 
Address Supt, Room 104, U. S. 














ORGANIZATION 
DESIRED 
Sub-Treasury 50 Max. |Sat., 1—4 P.M. Yes 2 days 
à Court House, Foley Square, N.Y.C. 
` SS | 
Pennsylvania R. R. 25 Max. |Daily, 10 A.M.—3 P.M! Yes 2 weeks Will furnish sound and silent films. 
10 Min. |After 8 P.M. Book several weeks in advance. 





ES 
















10 A.M. No 









































U. S. Lines—1 Broadway 40 Max. [Preferably Tues., 
10 Min. |—Noon; 1—4 P.M 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., | 20 Tues., Wed., or Thurs., Yes No visits permitted on holidays. 
Thomson Ave., L. I. City 10 A.M. or 2 P.M. 
NOIRE i a es 
“seme Melle, 55 Max. |Daily, except Sat., Yes Movie film available in fall, 1939. 
ic, N. J. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Will send fabric primer on request, . 
; address Mrs. G. M. Hogan, Botany 
i Worsted Mills, 1450 Bway., N.Y.C. 
Museum of City of N. Y 30 Max. |Wed. and Sat 
oy aX. bs Yes Lends lantern slides and 16mm films 
Sth Ave. & 104th, N.Y.C.| 40Min. |10 A.M. to 5 P.M. and portable history sets. F 
Consolidated Edison Co. 50 Max Dail i i ifyi | 
) ‘ A y, except Mon. A.M. Yes Will furnish flm “Electrifying New 
4 Irving Place, N.Y.C. and Sat. P.M., 9:45—2:25. York” plus operator. Boo Riough 
Adv. Dept. (film 45 min. in length.) 
Chase National Bank 20 Max. |Mon.-Fri., 9 A.M 
s Fri., M. 5 P.M. Will only permit tour of exhibit 
Sat., 9-12 Noon. “Movies of the World.” ee 
Ford Motor Co., Daily, except Fri., Sat. and j i 
Edgewater, N: J. T A t A ee ; Yes Will lend films. 
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ORGANIZATION sun 
TUDENTS Tin NOTICE IN 
DESIRED iR FOR Vist GUIDE? | Apvance | CHARGE REMARKS 
Museum of Sci 
Indust 1 sien and Er S Sion, Sauga Fri., Yes ] week No Guide ausilahin« 4. A See ale 
30 Rockefeller Plaza l =! aide pyaiable di3: EM, only. 
National Biscui Wales wad “0 
iscuit Co. fs th aes an Thurs., Yes We las ate an ke, we ee . 
. , 1, 2 or 2:30. Or appt. call Mrs. W. 
— aalsa 28000, Ext. 232. Visitor 
erminal Co., 20 Max. |Wecbdecw a an A ul ax M years of age 
foot of 43rd St, Bilyn. ío Min Keys at 10 A. M., or Yes ge or over. 
Floyd Bennett Airport An t Dals mans Ea a 
1 , y no. if |Daily, except Sat ` 
prizn. properly jand Holidays. n Shay Wep 
supervised 
Museum of Natural Hist.| An i 
5 y no.if |An 
Cent. Pk. W. & 79th St| properly |10 AMS BM a >s 
ee Supervised = 
N. Y. Curb Exchange Rom i se ee ee 
78 Trinity Place, NYC. 50 Max. Any day between 10 and 3, Yes No |Will give b 
ge N S a ul give booklet 
Mumeum of the America ee sg ee ee 
: 4 i 
Indian, i z ba 1 vec except Sun. and Yes N TEE aa A e 
Bway. & 155th St., N.Y.C.| teacher m ~ [Guides Sunished önly if arrange- 
mE to 45 ments are made in advance. 
New York Times OO N / 
229 W. 43rd St.” 23 ear Thuy; except Sat., Sun. &| Yes Noweslwil aea aen 
3 ol., 9:30, 11, 2. 4 PM. o alte distribute booklet on Story of 
ews. N i ; 
se — mitted to Y pupil until 15 per- 
Ate Max. Sen ae except Sat. PM.) Yes N OO COO 
; Gi eeepc Hostis, | Mpi Crand 












GUIDE FOR THE CONDUCT OF FIELD TRIPS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES — (Continued) 








































NUMBER Not: i l 
ORGANIZATION poneer TIME FOR VISIT GUIDE? PENE co | CHARGE REMARKS 
DESI 
SARS y ZET l a . i 
1 ds Island 
3 i Bu-| 25 Max. | Weekdays, Yes 1 week No |Coney Island and Wards 
pa i £ a e Dapre 10 Min. 10 AM —3 P. M. plants suggested for visit. Will fur- 
á nish in advance one copy to teacher. 
ee —— 
ee ee ae 
ane s Ee) Bee 
N. Y. World-Telegram 8 Max. |Mon. through Fri., 3 P.M.| Yes No 
i ; 
























































2 Min. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 20 Max. |Any day at 11 A.M., 2 or Yes About No 
4:30 P.M. 2 weeks 
a ———— E E 
Morgan Library 30 Max. |Tues. and Thurs., 11 AM.) No 1 week No 
—4 P.M.; Sat., 10 AM.— 
1 P. M., except holidays. a eee! fet ee 
——————— Se e 
Metropolitan Mus. of Art im. Mon.—Sat., Yes Apply in No |Will lend slides and photographs. 
polite METS A Uae o AMA P.M. - ade Rhine. Write to Museum Ext. Division. _ 
4-7960 
De Ee e +è 
French Line Unlim. See schedules of ships in Yes Yes |25c charge for groups to visit Nor- 
P E newspapers. mandie. 10c for other ships. 
National City Bank 20 Max. |By arrangement. Yes About No |Write to Mr. W. G. Speer for 
cr! 2 weeks appointment. . 
N. Y. Public Library Snail Mamet | Sa ; i 
, y arrangement. Yes | Well in adv. No |Will lend pictures on presentation 
52nd St. & 5th Ave. group of library borrowers’ cards. 
preferred 
| e hee = 
Dic Be Eee eae Expects to be ready by mid-April to 


receive High School visitors. 


(fee cee eS 
3 days Yes & No|To visit bridges, charge of 5c. No 
charge to visit Port of N. Y. Bldg. 
Will lend and furnish illustrative 
materials and films. Send for Refer- 

ence Handbook. 


eee eee owas 


Dail , exc. Sat., Sun. and Yes 
holidays, 9 A.M.—3 P.M. 


cre ee ee ee 
Port of N. Y. Authority,| 20 Max. 


111 8th Ave., N.Y.C. 
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` & O : Ww)” Das 
5 S ni S o8 = È 5 , 
> fs |s [ee |39 |3 |F j> a: 
g 24 [5.8 | 23 se (E (cols NCIPLE OF INDETERMINISM | above question admits of but one 
ws lve a SSZ a ea |” E 33 i THE a answer: “The Theories of Mon- 
x M E v'a SJES J39 oS vA, >< $: iG x hers of the Social Studies and Sincerely yours, 
< |g (235)/0, 8/98 188 Is [SR] 85] 2 Teast Take Notel : 
= |68 |S“sleetsl|,e |A [= [eS es | 8 Examiners, Please ta 
as jem |suo¥126 SE 13. |esleplss | 4 — PROF. EDWARD S. CORWIN 
aia x |2 Sag 82°: (Se | sl sgits | & ars ago, a dispute 
k: WR- Belo gga] 5 y -q ox ggas Š About two ye £9, Prof. of Jurisprudence 
= ost g O OD OD s 5 Sw < 2 Q © th F embers of a com- e ° : 
AS SB |2s8|e928/2 SolZe 2 | ey] -A arose among M Princeton University 
= 23 |SS°/2e ag "°3,i/s§s | Spl es| ae mittee which was preparing an €X- | 
S; 3 | -g S mi = a> om D 5 x z cd S AY P . f the regular high- car [..-n2e--neeenn reser sener= 7 è 
7 Se |RPulSs E olš gala u| S 3 ERIRE: - amination TOF © hi Rouse I am inclined to view that “prac- 
wn Me |Bos|Been|$ 2 JF- SS = he school license 10 | oar field tical considerations” counted most 
9 hog L aA CT OO anr prominent authorities in the fe heavily in the Convention, but I 
° n 
3 = A Z Z Z Zz (2 were app a a acai could not demonstrate that propo- 
a x opinion. The a a ae sition as I could one in physics or 
< tga t, |. 4. 1. TO) lee sent to each: chemistry to general satisfaction. 
© Bz 12 E Y A 42 1, |e My Dear Professot.........------- Hence the question is “arguable. 
ad ~w U e . 7 e 
o SĀ 5 z p = pe È © 5 ! In connection with the prepara- Yours sincerely, 
T Z 7 <a “E ap tion of the examination for Teacher CHARLES BEARD 
z n |I| I ~oro of History and Civics in the high New Milford, Conn. 
= a 8 2 g V 2 g lg schools, a dispute arose as to ; 
x 6 m i a a whether or not a certain objective My dear Mr.......-.-.-------------- . 
= es ss ee eer ee ee Se Se o question permitted of more than Referring to your question in 
= = x | a oe: one answer. The question is as your letter of November 24, I 
us e 4 . & 
ro > 13 ga Pà ee a js ts r 2 elaborating a system of set down permits of only one an- 
=a Š Ss Ea k~ & z “ITA eks and balances the members „wer in the series given. The an- 
9 a |o n |n [E <E |u |E | Be of the Constitutional Convention er would be No. 1, the theories 
Q = xt gad [se ea ac | Y Pa were influenced t by: 1) the -i : 
Z G 8S] 8u |2% es |e, |2 | &e thens en mae ) of Montesquieu. 
O Chae aa dm e< |S g | en mes of Montesquieu, 2) the If. however, a student would 
~ U we 3 ‘3 ) 
w ZSSIBA |S8 so 3s = |Â% he lutionary concepts of equali- (11 attention independently to the 
[Nt me LN LOL : , . - ; 
E Ze anism, 3) the practical consid- separation of powers in the English 
x z B Ś T is e Wg idly s of economic interest, 4) government, as between Parlia- 
= 2 cis a az z = =e mie 2 , Principles formulated by ment, the Crown and the courts, 
ra ZEAIs ne |S co ean [2% la €s in his Leviathan.” I should say that he was well with- 
3 i & k n behalf of the examination in his rights. 
8 Ns g E a es, I am writing to four On the basis of the four alter- 
Z Ẹ <a 8 waa |S z i Orities in the field of govern- natives, however, No. 1 would 
> p a , Y 8 Z pá | of E 1 ‘tts ill you please honor US seem to be adequate. 
e 3 z As ~ N 1 
S |æ z 3 £ RA oe he ge The be bio follow: CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
© E S § 7 a5 sale gl gg My dear ig received fo nop Dep't. of Political Science 
3 S e| |2 Peeeseseeosnnsneneseseee® University of Chica 
k > za) Z, ER £8 6%.) Et eee am of the opinion that the y 5° 
56 i 
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My dear Mr 


; R murs and 
Replying to your letter of the sea.” pai 


24th, I am of the opinion that the SAMUEL g 
question which you quote permits S. J. Tilden High § TEINBERG 
of more than one answer that could dt 


AN 3 
not fairly be regarded as wrong. E S UIDANCE THe 
Historical influences cannot be “Every sitar 


measured and compared quantita- terview” is aș] 
tively and I do not think that they l 
ought to be made the subject of 
this type of question. A question 
that involves a judgment as to the 
comparative importance of histor- 
ical influences is not really an ob- 
jective question. 

It may well þe that the system 
of checks and balances adopted 
by the Constitutional Convention 


would not have been 
either 


W a recorded in- 
Ogan as worthwhile 


No one within the guidance field 
nowadays seriously questions the 
value of recording the significant 
interviews that counselors hold 
with students, their. Parents, teach- 
ers, and others concerned with their 
problems. On the other hand, every 


a adopted if believe in such records, is hard put 
nek the theories of Montes- to it to strike a satisfactory balance 
queu or “the practical considera- between satisfying the immediate 
tions of economic interest” had needs of the individual students 
been absent from the minds of under his guidance and keeping 
the members of the Convention. adequate records. And often the 
There is no doubt that many mem- temptation is strong to shirk pis 
bers of the Convention were con- seems to be “just another record 
vinced that a judiciary separate in favor of doing the job at i 
from and independent of the legis- The pressure of a counselor's “4 
lature was essential as a safeguard in a large city high school pre 
of property rights, and it is well almost justify such Se te 
known that the theories of Montes- it not that the needs of s™ 


f yiews 









counselor, howevermuch he may — 


quieu were frequently referred to, 
In other words, if I were marking 
answers to this question I should 
not feel justified in refusing credit 
to either 1) or 2). 
Very sincerely yours, 
R. L. SCHUYLER 
Department of History 
Columbia University 
Thus are the historians brought 
back into the presence of the “‘mur- 
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from the long-term point . 
require careful recording. J could 

How, without the tee to 
continuity of service be as es 0 
students? Inevitable ch#n8 ab- 
counselor personnel as F timè 
sence make it necessary ynselof 
to time to substitute on¢ © 
for another. The adva’ 
adequate records in such readily 
that the thread may 





portunity for critical review in 
order to note strong and weak 
points and to work toward self-im- 


y the succeeding coun- 


celor, are obvious. 
Recording; also, 
of time and e 


‘19 interviews. Mem- 
and aes jendei upon to the Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
0 canno 


‘al details, especially the difficulties of recording an 
furnish essen 1A ‘umbers of average of four interviews with 
in view of the ae “ is waste- each of 5,000 students each year 
students under conn lready cov- appeared well-nigh insurmountable 
ful to go Ove! gromos ie i up to the time when the dictating 
ered in previous apin al nd machine was introduced. Its advent 

Agt, eray a ents i has represented a real advance in 
isions arise in a , > ahi: s 
T ‘of great value to be able to the eS ability to keep = 
review past history which will a reco en P 
throw light upon the student’s. in- i . ym ‘lability. There it 
terests and inclinations and make chiefly is its ws a niy ze 
it possible to view his new prob- 1s, at ones © elke nd estion 
lem in perspective. The record has the comment, BNECEON:: io alien 
also been found to be invaluable or ie that ads a frii 
in allocating responsibility in con- . lost if allowed to grow co j 
troversial matters. delay. It represents an ¢ver-reacy 
Furthermore, the record furnishes and instant means of re A 
the actual basis for analysis of con- the psychological momen? P; tes 
ditions at any time that research nates much jotting ‘own 7 a . 
may be attempted. A great deal and thereby saves time; ane 1 3 a 
Of recorded material that is not tiently puts up ar a a Ki om 
immediately usable in a case may  terruptions to eli Salas 
“tve far-reaching ends as part of subject. 
* study of aiy similar A-a Some aan et piece 
nd, very important, recording they have veen 3 =i by 25% 
aS a training value for counselors. their counseling br Ped iane 
“ause the personal interview is through the use s Bie to <a 
the chief “tool” of counselors and and at the same 


i rds. All have 
nase, Proficiency in interviewing better interview tion, partial at 
Can be learned, it is important that considered it a = r. ie 
“Ounselors develop a critical atti- least, to the pro 


7 haa the interviewing tech- ve G. BECKER. 
on “i they employ. The went Division of Guidance and 
k nterviews, which includes t Placement. 
f “pretation of fact as well as the Board of Education. 
S themselves, provides an OP" 


effects an econo- 


in planning provement. 
ffort in planning In the Guidance Department of 
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WHY BOYS LIKE PLAYS 


In a recent radio speech before 
the Theatre Forum Alliance, meet- 
ing at the Hotel Iroquois, New 
York City, Leslie Howard made 
some remarks on the present state 
of the theatre that should interest 
every teacher of appreciation of the 
drama. His words on the future 
Of the drama in America, being 

those of a star of the Screen and 
one of the most popular figures on 
Broadway, merit careful considera- 
tion. Mr. Howard took a long- 
range view of the situation and 
concluded that unless a love for the 
legitimate stage was developed in 
Our young boys and girls, the liy- 
ing drama was doomed to a tragic 
end. Mr. Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon and Miss Theresa Helburn 
director of the Theatre Guild i 
recent addresses expressed similar 
Opinions, 

Teachers of appreciation of the 
arts have the great responsibility 
of training for the future. The love 
for music, art, and literature is not 
instinctive. It is acquired either 
from one’s parents, older friends 
or teachers. In Robert P. T. 
Coffin’s Portrait of an American 
we observe an unforgettable exam- 
ple of appreciation learned from 
one’s father. Long Tom Winship 
loved, read, and quoted the works 
of Shakespeare with almost reli- 
gious devotion. Naturally, his son 
acquired not only the well-worn 
copy of Shakespeare, but an ardent 


love for the master’s word-music 
and dramatic genius, 
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living dia E n aPpreciation 


many great men ; 
stances could easil i 
the early life of arcel 
Grillparzer, Goethe Rul = 
Hunt, and many oes 5 
Unfortunately, 


and women of Ameri 

parents who truly lot ie ay 
or any other dramatist 
take his works down fro 
and read them to the assembled 
household. Such behaviour suggests 
Victorianism or Lewis Carrollism, 
Besides, the radio and the cinema 
offer competing attractions which 
would surely prove more appealing 
than a paternal reading of the 
Bard’s great soliloquies. Conse- 
quently a vast number of young 


enough to 
m the shelf 


boys and girls are growing into 


adolescence without ever having 
seen a legitimate play. With the 
cinema and the radio they are quit 
familiar, but the theatre of the 
spoken word is utterly strange t0 
them. 

Mr. Howard fully realiz 
speech how serious the SU" 
was. He admitted that althove 
the theatre was not dying: r, f 
showing signs of sickness. keep- 
only hope of reviving it 4° noge 
ing it,” he said, “is in th nga 
generation. Unless the J a it 
generation becomes inte 
will become defunct.” 

Predictions of the "7 
demise of the American t tic his 
not new in American of? en” 
tory. In the 1890's when ' 


ed in his 


rested, 



















ndicate was ara ee dic- 

rorial control, prophets O m 
rie numerous. In 1929 Samue 
co-author of the y= 

dy, Boy Meets Girl, inter- 
or aa k Gallienne, Arthur 
Hopkins, Jane Cowl, Florenz Zieg- 
feld, David Belasco, Philip Moeller, 
Kenneth Macgowan, and George 
Abbott on the subject of the causes 
and cures for the moribund state 
of the theatre. 
The opinions ran the gamut 
from complete abandonment of 
hope for the legitimate theatre by 
Arthur Hopkins to Eva Le Gallien- 
ne’s solution which she found in 
the repertory theatre. Strangely 
enough none of these distinguished 
personages said anything about the 
part to be played by audiences of 
the future. 

This younger generation has its 
Own definite ideas about drama. 
It knows what it likes, Remark- 
me well-developed tastes are to be 
ae in young boys of fourteen 

fifteen years of age. Why have 
= Opinions not been ascertained ? 
i © not teachers of drama been 
“ating their own ends when 

cy have attempted e 
Pupils to it pted to force their 

vals, whe ike Hamlet or The 

NOt the hee youngsters have 
Btound i test reason of back- 

t anaia ture, apperceptive basis, 
Such p Onal stimulation to like 

Plays? 


matic Fundamental fallacy in dra- 


struction thirty years ago 
Witten exclusive reliance on the. 
tional tie as a means for emo- 

“sponse, The most elemen- 


re SY 


Spewack, 


tary study of -the drama makes it 
clear from the very beginning that 
a play “exists to create emotional 
response in an audience.”! Shake- 
speare never intended that his plays 
should be read in the classroom 
or anywhere else. The play was 
to be heard, to be acted, to be seen 
in performance. Presentation, not 
reading of drama, should be the 
youngsters’ first acquaintance with 
this most vital of all the arts. Who 
would think of having schoolboys 
read scenarios of movies before 
they ever saw a movie? What 
delight can the average opera li- 
bretto offer to one who cannot hear 
the opera? The theatre must come 
to the younger generation in the 
form of plays on the stage, not as 
words in a printed text. 

Later, when the play has been 
seen, the text may be read to dis- 
cover beauties of phrasing and 
thought which may have been 
missed in the performance. Such 
a practice is followed by many 
admirers of Maxwell Anderson, 
whose poetic plays have an unusu- 
ally large circulation. One of them, 


Elizabeth the Queen, has been 
printed in a text edition which is 
ve ular. 

A Arst step, then, in rebuild- 
ing the theatre for its future great- 
ness is a revolution in the idea of 
teaching drama by book into teach- 
ing it by actual performance, At 
this time, conditions are extremely 
favorable because of the Federal 
Theatre Project's activities, Many 


nonoa 
1 George P. Baker, Dramatic Tech. 
nique, 1919, p. 43. 
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ee vu Dave not had a legiti- 
mate play in years, now have a 
permanent company which js cap- 


i inst 
i education 4a 
the play must necessity for gains 
d plays, 
“ate goo 


Teachers’ organiza- 
iat e, a subject ah propaganda le bulletins to the 
preci” ood theme, future prob ss devote whole 
. i bave 2 S him solve theme outstanding tions ” The Seventh Year Book 
able of producing classics as well quainted with some of th stea fi yi T consider TH student will fors “erage, The | Council for the 
. WE . . r 
as new plays. Who can easily for- terme as well as Criteria fc because 2 perhaps, but he can never of the Nationa 
get the W.P.A. all-Negro Macbeth, ment. The value OF judg. et the pio’ 


which was performed in New York 
in 1936, or the extremely effective in the indicatio 

American production of Mar- approach that might we 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus? The Federal lowed by teachers in th 
Theatre Project should consider its ous efforts to “sell” 
function in educating a theatre- 


Starved nation to a love for the art 
of the living drama. 


In New York, close cooperation 
has been effected between the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project and teachers. 
Groups of twenty-five pupils or written. 
more are given reduction in the 1. As I see it, there is but oncion 


Price of seats, A capable publicity to cultivate a taste for good plays ie 
staff keeps the teachers of English that is by seeing them. the individual 
. by means of comparison, the lanti 
well-informed on new and old pro- Will learn to appreciate good Pai 
ductions. To date thousands of he has an ordinary amount o on the 
b a dr gence. Because after reflecting en 
boys and girls of the high schools value of the good play in cores the 
ve availed themselves of this yun a y a a l ba 
Privilege and have seen one or p- pt factor that vi bep 
; i Itivation, is the reading S. g 
more Federal Project plays. Their the bolt comarca Ta his there Sa 
reactions if they could be collected Saeed for the mind to expan n the 
would be of Breat interest to people a m critic. Another, aiding 
° “a : 1 
concerned with the theatre. facies is intelligent aea 
If teachers and makers of curri- sons who have more t t, J 
knowledge of plays. tant eclmen a 
cula would pause to listen to the To sum up, the importal comparist 
wishes of their high school pupils, would say rhat ion. a taste for 
they would learn many profitable peer oc ae be cultivated. ation 
facts. The Present writer asked 2. In order to gain an sferentit® 
a group of boys in the sixth term for good plays, one a a bo 's 
of high school to answer as truth- a ee ae good F an ss 
° an 
— P je na ee Nerashy" play is one that Es gnd De 
Ow to Cultivate a aste for 


JS lte can 
true characterization thless and ood 
oe e a theme which is wort But in a it 
Good Plays.” This had come after pe applied in later life. while oP ife 
a course in the appreciation of Oone- play the theme is Wa erization stude! 
. represents a true charact ke the 
act plays. Each boy was required == erefore, in order to ma 


r of their an 
lies not Only in T 


written. Since they affor 
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their sincerity but 
n of Methods 0 
ll be fol 


eir Streny. read only good plays. 


y as they were 
d an in. 
sight into the student's efforts to 
find the right words for their con- 


cepts, they are printed exactly as 


if it is very wo 


i i votes 192 pages 
orget the aa Te develop the theme Social Studies de 


titute of 
ile. In OF ead aloud and per- to the problem. The Ins 
wh lay should be f the meaning will da Analysis presents a 
bps ce S0 a the student can ask Propaganda 

learer a 
become € 


current propa- 
rise. Through a monthly letter on 
mae Be a eflenk will desire to gandas and keeps a hardworking 
ood theme 


onstantly develop- 
3 I think the only way to rec staff of people c ; 


liking for the better class of plays 
a ll 


he $ youn Don et him rei En lish of 
l i i i i Teachers of 8 


‘ el 
t one ity contributes a pan 
s unless you get | w York City z 
any cian pa so bad that it might Ne ion to the field. Innumer 
Pte the contrast pawan: ta sicaussiol d articles on various 
show . The o ks and a 
better plays le boo > 
pan ys the liking of better = f ropaganda and educa 
rias da preference to trashy plays m phases of p 
sare boys and girls is not to let them 


S 


uiet studies 
agazines with tion stem from 2 oft and the 
i S 
war plage bur bay Meet pond ay malleg penne i palatial 
, i the iet bu 
continually and they will soon learn equally qui ‘ , sel- 
difference’ between trashy and good offices of public — cen on 
lays, : > i 3 io forums 
f i My idea of developing the mind ors. Listening to radi almost 
to read classic plays instead of trashy anda have become 
ones is the development of trash 4 propagan ignments for teach- 
classic ones. Almost every one so a äs compulsory assig ra 
a trashy play. But not every students. 
i a M B I think that boys ers as well ra clamor for propa- 
should start this development from That all this lesome atti- 
trash to classic plays at about the ages da study is a wholeso 
of sixteen to twenty-one. If I were the gan S deniable. To make both 
teacher I would give the boys a trashy tude is undeni ware of the 
play to read so that they can become and students a 
ustomed to that kind of play ae teachers d diversity of propa- 
€y are not to read, and then I woul: subtlety an aluable but ex- 
Pradually give them classic plays until is not only valu o g 
y the end of the term the student gada i essary if education = i 
a 8° out in ignorance of trashy tremely oe lf at all with critical 
ays, itse 
oncern s - make an 
JOSEPH MERSAND. y inking. Certainly i£ we ; : 
OOL. e o 


c : 
PR eee we cannot —_ pom 
OPA ; ‘flue ; 
a rela on goid basdis Se doubted need for a 
covered Propaganda. From all sides Fp? propaganda in our public 
Comes the nae yx the terrific stu JÁ ls. But before such work is 
: : 


muting of this suddenly foul 
fiend 


Educ 


ink it highly desir- 
ced, I think it hig 
‘ Speakers at the Progressive a we survey the field thor- 
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oughly and get some clear concept 
of what we want to do. 

It is fairly obvious that we 
ought to have some idea of what 
propaganda is before we begin. 
And yet I submit there are as 
many interpretations of propa- 
ganda as there are writers in 
the field. Frederick Lumley in 


| The Propaganda Menace says that 


"Propaganda is promotion which 
is veiled in one way or another as 
to its origin or source, the inter- 
ests involved, the methods em- 
ployed, the content spread, and 
the results accruing to the victims” 
—Leonard Doob disagrees. As a 
social psychologist he emphasizes 
the effect that propaganda has on 
the individual without considering 
the moral implications whatsoever. 
He concludes by indicating that 
pethaps all we have is a choice of 
propagandas. Peter Odegard in 
The American Public Mind states, 
Propaganda in itself is not bad. 
It never tells the whole truth but 
who knows the whole truth to 
tell? It can be an instrument for 
good.” And as we read one after 
another, the definitions vary and 
the polemics based on those defi- 
nitions follow suit. There is a 
growing literature which is signifi- 
cant attempting to differentiate be- 
tween education and propaganda. 
The educational Group Leader's 
Guide to Propaganda Analysis, a 
really helpful piece of work ake 
as one of the purposes of the 


course in propaganda the forma- 
tion of a definition, and yet the 
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Institute itself feels COnstraj 
miaa ONE in its yẹ Be t 
. S 
k ropaganda IS expression a ; 
n OF action by individ oe 
Soups with referen nae 


mined ends.” This sx to Predeter. 


definition : 
plies that some pro oni an 


cially desirable by 
Year Book of the 


cil for the Social Studies leaves 
one with the impression that 
propaganda is a sort of twentieth 
century witchcraft.” It may be pos- 
sible to evolve some sort of work 
in propaganda study but I submit 
that the attitude of the teacher as 
well as the scope of the work will 
be considerably affected and the 
validity of the analysis may cet- 
tainly be impaired unless some 
limits are decided upon. It is als 
evident by reading some of the 
most eminent public relations 
counselors how easily propaga? 
study can become propaganda 
some cherished belief. It ' Pe 
ent that any study of prop E 
is insufficient if it merely © 
itself to a study of ‘gees 

The techniques of propas The 
do not operate in 2 ert 
operate in a very real kag d tt 
with tension and conflict” pgd 
is these underlying re ds 
strains that produce P ae suc 
and eventually detet™ u rop” 
cess or failure. Becaus", het 
ganda does fail, m a seal 
it does not meet the “T one, iit 
It is not propaganda, imple for 
supports dictators, a ndizi” 
and tyranny. PrOP i 


National Cou. 


for 


paganda js w 
t the Seventh 





comparatively pe a po 4 
qon can, bë puoaue Y TH 
In the United States — Y» 
„here there ate still conflicting 
ropaganda any study of processes 
has to include a study of the na- 
ture of the basic conflicts involved. 
Realizing this, Clyde R. Miller 
said at the recent meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association 
held at Cleveland, “The question 
is how can teachers and adminis- 
ators have their classes deal with 
these problems without arousing 
emotions and antagonisms which 
may affect the school organization 
adversely ? 

We believe that there may be 
an answer to this question by hav- 
ing young people approach con- 
troversial problems, not as antag- 
onists or protagonists, but as stu- 
dents of the propagandas which 
flow from the conflicts these prob- 
lems represent,” 

e effect, Professor Miller adds 
aihe usual technique of gathering 
ine nce pro and con on a con- 
ap ‘ tstal subject, the necessity of 
k Jing the ordinary rules that 
o in scientist uses to test the 
own bi of the evidence and his 
there i toward it. Although 
asic o nere the recognition of the 
tidas "gin of conflicting propa- 
cational relationship to our edu- 
. System, the implications 
careful] plea must necessarily be 
batk o Y considered before we em- 
On any extensive program of 
“Banda Study, 
_ STe are, at least to me, many 


questions involved in this proce- 
dure, a few of which I present. 
Have we the facilities within our 
present educational set-up to inau- 
gurate immediately such a pro- 
gram? Have we enough scientifi- 
cally-minded teachers? Can a thor- 
ough study of these very compli- 
cated conflicts be made by all our 
high school students irrespective 
of intelligence? Are the sources of 
evidence always so readily avail- 
able to us? Can we always deter- 
mine distortion of facts? Are facts 
isolated from a system of values 
sufficient criteria for making judg- 
ments? Specifically, how are we to 
determine the ramifications and in- 
tricate relation of pressure groups 
unless an occasional investigation 
reveals them to us? How are we 
even to know when their source 
is artfully disguised? Is it possible 
for our students and our teachers to 
engage in a psychoanalytic cleans- 
ing? Can we divert our students’ 
or our teachers’ emotional drives 
into a genuine desire for clarity 
of thought, for solving the prob- 
lem at hand? How are we to cor- 
relate conviction with action? 
When are we to secure sufficient 
information on these issues? What 
changes will have to be made in 
all our curricula if we attempt by 
an analytic study of propaganda to 
reorganize human behavior? Will 
we be able to counteract the influ- 
ences of external agencies to whom 
the student is more closely devoted 
than he is to his school? 

Whether these questions are an- 
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swerable or not, there is no doubt 
that certain types of work, princi- 
pally concerned with critical think- 
ing, can be engaged in at once. 
The obvious propaganda devices 
can easily be shown. Examples of 
them are too numerous to men- 
tion. The testing of evidence 
through a study of advertisements 
and speeches is not an insur- 
mountable task and one which is 
enlivening and revealing. The mis- 
use of such terms as “race” and 
“Aryan” can be shown. Unwar- 
ranted generalization and the use 
of generic terms are demonstrable. 
The difference between fact and 
assertion is a necessity in any kind 
of teaching which pretends to 
make students more thoughtful. 
Obvious distortions of fact can be 
seen and many channels of com- 
munication offer examples of the 
mishandling of cause and effect 
relationships. Unrepresentative sam- 
pling and unwarranted use of au- 
thorities can be clearly indicated. 
Newspapers and radio programs 
can be more carefully and realis- 
tically scrutinized and the findings 
of reputable consumer organiza- 
tions ascertained. 

However, the problem of prop- 
aganda goes undoubtedly much 
deeper than all this. Its relation- 
ship to the emotional life is close 
and disturbing. Its correspondence 
to many standards of value of 
long standing is known to any 
social psychologist. Its affinity to 
our ideals and customs is like the 
hardened skins of Sir Evening 
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dying such quss: 
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rch and actiy. 
ity. What we need are in-service 
courses that are not merely descrip- 
tive of processes but that are gen- 
uine laboratories for the exchange 
and testing of ideas and materials. 
We need workshops in which edu- 
cational theory can be translated 
into practice, in which teachers 
can learn by doing. At present, 

A - iS § radic 
classroom experiment 1s spora 
and uncontrolled by any cega 
the results available only 7 
chance. The Institute of Prop 
its educa- 
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A LIBRARY PROG RAM 
OR FRESHMEN 


For the past year the librarians 


in addition to their regu 

u 
pater of books, have been 
anei At the beginning of 
the term, we make arrangements 
with the English Department for 
visits to all first term classes. We 
register them, explain the rules of 
the library and answer their ques- 
tions. Then we escort them to the 
library, where we call their atten- 
tion to the arrangement of books, 
the catalog, the vertical file, etc. 
As the children browse, the alert 
librarian can discover their special 
interests and difficulties, and can 
develop a cordial relationship that 


will bring mutual pleasure and 
easier discipline. 


se of the catalog and the 


a special effort to reach 


For the first book report, the 
nglish teacher and librarian can 


oks for a particular class. 
guidance, the pupil is likely 
Oose a volume he really will 
enjoy, while meeting the standards 
a y his teacher. The child who 
dlan d not come to the library 
Ae especially benefits from this 
SS visit, In many instances, the 
Se and girls withdraw additional 
S of their own choice from 
teach ular shelves. Sometimes 4 
coll “t may prefer not to set 4 
“ction aside, but have his class 

Se from the open shelves tO 


to ch 


train them for future independent 
use of the library stock. 

Another method for encourag- 
ing reading is for the librarian to 
go to the classroom with a book- 
wagon. She may discuss title after 
title before the whole class, issu- 
ing a book to the student who 
indicates a desire for it. It is ad- 
visable to have several copies of a 
title, in the event that her selling 
power is very effective. Or, while 
the group is engaged in some as- 
signment she may call row after 
row up to the wagon. She asks 
individuals what they like, and 
often the pupils recommend books 
to their classmates. This personal 
contact makes a child feel it really 
matters that he borrow a book he 
will be interested in. And he real- 
izes that books need not be stored 
in a library but can be carried into 
a room as a definite part of his 
class activity. 

These overtures on the part of 
the librarian encourage individuals 
to come to the library for free 
reading. It 1s gratifying to sense 
the confidence and affection so 
many of these young readers show 
and to feel that they are well 
started as users of the library for 
the four years of high school that 


lie ahead of them. 
IRMA SCHWEIKART, 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY 

Hitler, in “Mein Kampf,” re- 
marks that a lie if repeated often 
and forcefully will be accepted by 
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the unthinking masses. We have, 
in this country, witnessed of late 
Propagandists asserting, over the 
radio and in the press, factual dis- 
tortions of the past in support of 
their campaigns of hate and intol- 
crance. These attempts are predi- 
cated upon the assumption that the 
masses either will not want to or 
will be unable to verify the truth 
or falsehood of these assertions. 
To make this situation impossible 
IS a necessary purpose of demo- 
cratic education. 

In Civics II, we teach the prob- 
lems arising out of the Industrial 
Revolution together with the steps 
taken toward their solution. We 
discover the former through the 
more orthodox teaching tech- 
niques. The class drew upon their 
personal or their family experi- 
ences, the text, novels, moving 
pictures, plays, the press and radio. 
It was in the study of the solu- 
tions that the class was given the 
training that should, to a certain 
extent, negate the lies of unscrupu- 
lous propagandists. The class di- 
vided into committees of three 
with a separate problem of investi- 
gation. The pupils, although only 
in their second term, were taught 
to use the reference rooms of the 


REVIEWS 


THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL 
By Leon L. Winslow. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.30. 
Winslow’s book, with its invit- 
ing format and its dynamic book- 
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nificant Criticisms hag a sig: prl illustrations, many in full 
for change. A third pupil tons f color, showing childrens’ honest 
up the arguments in faa ok Í self-expression, gratifyingly, with- 
type of legislation. Precast out the benefit of adult editing, 
the form of oral reports, th r and the finely conceived and drawn 
tasks encouraged the pupils 7 graphic charts would have in- 
trigued the soul of Comenius, 


pein un a wh 
norities. They learned to § 
differentiate between fact and 
opinion. Most important, they now 
possess the training that should 
enable them to verify statements 
of fact where their acceptance or | 
rejection determines actions or 
attitudes. | F 
I am under no illusion regard 
ing the possibility of training fot 
democracy in one term of Avie 
Whatever value there was 10 
procedure described above nd 
only be fruitful if it is PO 
term after term until the $ 
become 
and attitudes acquired have a 
deeply ingrained in the pur 
our democracy. 


HARTË: 
JeRoME M. 4 
Walton High School. 


who devised the first picture text- 
book, Orbis Pictus. Comenius be- 
lieved implicitly in the vital in- 
fluence of illustrations in the learn- 
ing process. “Whatever exists in 
the mind,” he said, “must first 
have existed in the senses.” 
Hughes Mearns, the Apostle of 
Creative Education, will no doubt 
also glow as he observes the tan- 
gible evidence, offered by these 
euShing illustrations, that child- 
a panay is being happily 
mia tough the ministration of 
me) dae from the tensions 
f aias itions of extreme formal 
of the ne n grinning spectre 
Petimposition 3 from the su- 
eachers of adult standards. 
e illus, might well contemplate 
ing y; ations in this book, deal- 
ith an activity art program 

© revitalize thei l ee 
ilosoph eir own educational 
Page fake and objectives. On the 
8 each illustration occur 


ve Obits Pre 
jacket, is happily express ge 404 ercer Ji thought provocative 
era in America, made P? pons! thinkers Bleaned from educational 
book-jacket conscious y gol Plaingg b he frontispiece is €x- 
Teague of contempo. ser # "Since 2 this keynote excerpt: 
w chaste silve the modern curriculum is 


Fair fame. The 


made up of experiences that are 


vital and real to the child, art in 


a school should afford a logical 
culmination for these experiences.” 
Here stands revealed the spirit of 
Winslow’s volume which appar- 
ently aims at orienting the child 
with reality. One does not read 
far until he senses that Winslow 
worships at the shrine of John 
Dewey who feels that education is 
living and life itself. Dewey, Bel 
Geddes, Haggerty, Munro and 
others constitute a portentous ar- 
ray of flamboyant Cyranos whom 
Winslow marshalls to help him 
woo Roxanne, otherwise Lady 
Public. Winslow, for his part, 1s 
strangely and deplorably inarticu- 
late. Of course, Winslow, much to 
our regret, does not even pretend 
this book to be a Mein Kampf of 
subject integration through art 
education, but rather a co-opera- 
tive effort. This may perhaps ex- 
plain a number of loose ends and 
occasional redundancies. There can 
be too many fingers in the pie and 
no one succeeds in pulling out the 
plum of integration. This is made 
evident in the chapter captioned 
“Art: in a Changing World,” 
which proves to be mainly excerpts 
from the above mentioned authors 
strung together none too adroitly 
nor pertinently, like so many 
pearls, while the reader strives to 
discover in this nebulous necklace 
the elusive pedagogical pearl 
known as integration of personal- 
ity for a changing world. The 
chapter does not very adequately 
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trace the characteristics of this 
kaleidoscopic era. This deficiency 
especially strikes the reader who 
has pondered over the chapter on 
the “Crisis with Culture” in John 
Dewey’s Old and New Individual- 
ism, or the attributes of the Ma- 
chine Age in Frankl’s New Di- 
mensions, or the chapter dealing 
with Art Today in Greenan’s Con- 
temporary Civilization. Among the 
redundancies may be grouped a 
seemingly pointless appendix styled 
Art Appreciation Notes which 
upon closer inspection prove to be 
Art History Notes. The inclusion 
of these notes might be justified 
and the book live squarely up to 
its title if the modus operandi of 
Subject integration functionalized 
them. The index to verbs and 
phrases used in preparing written 
plans seems superfluous. A great 
improvement might be effected if 
the space allotted to this verbose 
upholstery, some twenty-four pages 
not to mention a great many brief 
but tautological book reviews cov- 
ering a dozen or more superfluous 
Pages, were given over to several 
detailed type surveys of the tradi- 
tional subjects explaining clearly 
how art may become their culmi- 
nating and integrating experience. 
Confucius made it a worthy habit 
never to indulge ‘the student with 
more than one corner of a subject. 
Judged by this oriental gauge the 
book is admirable. It has, however 
the impressionistic attribute of sug. 


gesting much more of the picture 
than it paints. 
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in vain for 
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scientific, Consultati 
units offered by the 
mission in Social § 
veal several of thes 
With all modesty, 


offered are 
On of the 


art education. 


The social concept of Demo: 
racy demands that the road be 


kept open for talent. Even Napo- 
leon lauded the French Revolution 
for this desirable outcome. But 
there’s the rub. It was Goethe who 
felt that whatever frees the spirt 
is dangerous if controls do n% 
also provide equilibrium. All 
Winslow, whose orientation P 
wisely provides directed activity 1 
balance creative activity! = 4, 

Has America reached 15 ae. 
lenistic period of spit 
dence? Was Mencken ti 
he facetiously character? rat 85 
epoch from the art viewPe Jli 
the Ashcantine Era? ThE Je bat 
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and described in Edward Everett 
G hallenge to Secondary Education 
as pointing definitely to how the 
student may be oriented through 


gil's 
the age 
more libertines, more potential 
disciples of some anti-Democratic 


ism, more gold-fish swallowers? 





nslow’s program pro- 
‘nes to weep because 
Milo is the only 
fnished in a hasty world— 
Keatses, who, fired 
for beauty, can, at 
translate Vir- 
Aeneid into English? Or will 
of speed continue to spew 


More important than a program, 


which may often serve as a smoke 
screen for incompetency, is the 
integrated teacher sold on the idea 
that “in a Democracy education is 
the custodian of the peoples’ 
ideals”—American ideals! 


| MARTIN J. JENNINGS. 
Boys’ High School. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


By Luella Cole. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $1.75. 


i i book will meet the needs 
who ig es classroom teacher 
ane oe with the all-too-fre- 
coiime lem of supplying or 
use with $ en ENEI for 
uch tre k ose pupils who need 
IS enou araa At present, there 
Sible ie known to make it pos- 
remedial the teacher to segregate 
accura Cases with some degree 
the beste But what most vexes 
t this fea aS well as the veteran 
Material is where to get those 
S which can be made to 


unctio 
n ; 
'ttuctively oth correctively and con- 


in the classroom situa- > 


tion. Dr. Cole’s text is not so 
fruitful here but, for that matter, 
neither does any other text at 
present available. constitute the 
vade mecum we have been seek- 
ing. 

For simple, objective statement 
of the known facts in remedial 
reading and for lucid exposition 
of practical concrete techniques 
this is a valuable handbook. You 
don’t have to be a combination of 
statistician and philosopher to un- 
derstand or translate into practice 


the suggestions here advanced. 


Definitely not a great book, quite 
positively a synthetic, scissors and 
paste job, it has more to say for 
the classroom teacher than some 
of those works which have come 
to be known as “monumental.” 

There are many omissions here, 
many inviting vistas just faintly 
glimpsed, some major problems 
not touched, a few false or slight- 
ly skewed emphases, but it’s a 
book worth looking into if you 
do (and who actually does not?) 


teach remedial reading. 
A. H. L. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND LIFE 

By Francis T. Spaulding. Report 
of the Regents’ Inquiry. Mc- 

Graw-Hill. $3.00. 

In this volume of the Regents’ 
Inquiry series, the whole state pro- 
ram of secondary education is ap- 
raised very largely in terms of 
what the high schools’ are doing 
to develop social competence in 
their pupils. What gives this sur- 
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vey point and significance is the 
rather novel attemp 
the results of education as that 
education manifests itself in the 
daily out-of-school living of the 
Pupils. Social competence, as de- 
fined by Dr. Spaulding, is simply 
the possession of those functions, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations 
that allow the individual to live 
richly, usefully, and harmoniously 
in the contemporary world: to 
assume the obligations and carry 
on the duties of citizenship in a 
democracy, to master the funda- 
mental processes of learning, to 
desire the best in himself and in 
his society, to earn a living and 
realize his highest Capacities in the 
vocation of his choice, to develop 
his ethical, esthetic, and spiritual 
faculties beyond the rudiments he 
has acquired, to live, in short, a 
full, significant, independent, sat- 
isfying life in a changed and 
changing universe. These are the 
things that matter to the individ- 
ual and society, 

To determine the nature and ex- 
tent of such social competence was 
the basic aim of the survey. Un- 
like most other appraisals under- 
taken to ascertain the degree to 
which educational objectives actu- 
ally function in the lives of pupils, 
this one has managed to extricate 
itself from the morass of scholastic 
minutiae which almost invariably 
submerges and strangles the master 
purpose animating such surveys, 
Not wholly unmindful of the place 
which scholarship and the scholar- 


Le 


t to evaluate 




























ly disciplines new emphasis on 


| ing for @ in this 

educational sche in the Why gghting unt equally, in 
m that cO . 
and his co workers hi k matters Id, with scholarly attain 


“ter WOI k 
pue in themselves, means to 
men S, 


i ents for 
ppo = in ingi i a de- 
more intelligent 1 
e l elling his specific na 

ts, Dr. Spaulding has chose: 
Jra s. This 1s 

to name any name 
p e feel, though the 
regrettable, w à , ael 
alternative might have p 
quite embarrassing. On the horns 
of this dilemma, Dr. Spaulding 
seemingly decided to point gen- 
erally, allowing specific systems 
and individuals to decide for them- 
selves whether it was time for 
them to cry, “Peccavi, magister. 
Unfortunately, under this proce- 
dure, many innocents are lashed 
with the same remorseless finality 
as the guilty. Publicly, at least, 
education in general throughout 
the state falls under this obloquy, 
‘ven though conspicuous excep- 
tions to so many of Dr. Sapul- 
ding’s strictures come immediately 
© mind. The mordant truth of 
these Seneralizations seems to us 
hardly disputable. We feel, how- 
‘ver, that it is unfortunate that so 
Many Manifest injustices have been 
Wrought in the interests of gen- 
“alizations of broad and deep- 
tooted Significance. This is no 
valid & exception to the dramatic 
hon ty of the report. It is an 
W “st demurrer entered for those 

ave been struggling valiant- 

t S Bainst inertia, ignorance, hys: 

i Nctedible personnel an 


evaluate some Of the lar ay 
ponderable Outcomes nail 3 
evoked from statis 


; U 
. m 
other numerical ; 


Symbols whi A 
rate With ey 


TY little that i 
of much importance, 


What is perhaps most who. 
some in this report is the concem 
it has shown for the pupils who 
do not go on to higher instit- 
tions of learning, but who mus, 
nevertheless, face the world imme 
diately without being cushioned 
for the shock, and minus the 
added training which their more 
fortunate fellows will get. r ! 
had done nothing more than A 
onstrate with implacable logic a 
light of the non-academic P 
ps dominated 
in a system still largely af a0 
by academic preconceptions © y 
other era, the pa ni 
rendered a service O n through 
value. Not that schoolme 
out the state have we, destiay 
unmoved by the ma A 
that is overtaking t 
demic. Few problems nd, 0n the 
ceived more agonized f: y futile 
whole, more desp i teme"! 
scrutiny. But the hin j J 
that the schools are - ideal me 
wedded to the academ re zeal the 
still pursuing, with m° nic ° 
is warranted, purely 


B= 


acaden, unit) 

ann | ef 
comes, will add strengt pave pee 
to those forces WPS 


plant deficiencies, myopic budget- 
eers, to make real the dream, and 
right some of the “immedicable 
woes.” They deserved better than 


‘they have received at Dr. Spaul- 
' ding’s hands. For even if it 


seemed more politic to refrain 


from pinning gold stars on iso- | 


lated institutions, the profession 
itself might have justly been rec- 
ognized for its herculean though 
not always fruitful efforts to 
transmit our cultural heritage to 
its pupils enriched and umim- 
ired. 
The following is but the barest 
outline of what Dr. Spaulding dis- 
covered about the products of our 
secondary school system. The im- 
plications are too varied and strike 
too deeply athwart each of the 
separate subject matters for us to 
encompass in this brief review. 
What specifically should be done 
about them is a matter of serious 
rn for all. 
 Onefoutth of the pupils who 
are ending their schooling are = 
fit to take up or carry on z : 
duties of citizenship. This y : 
judgment of the schools that hav 
er them, and ya l 
inquents but also 
= on i intellectually and 
emotionally unfit to assume = 
civic obligations. As l Migi 2 
leaving pupils are seriou x e 
cient in a knowledge of pro ems, 
‘cones, and present day facts with 
hich every intelligent citizen 
ite be conversant if he is to be 
something more than a mere voter, 
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Pupils, in the main, are Civicall 
illiterate, uninformed about basic 
changes in the structure of our 
severnment, foreign affairs, basic 
social concepts, local community 
Problems. They are fundamentally 
conservative in outlook, and tend 
to think in terms of catch-words 
and slogans. 

: To the principles of democratic 
living and democratic government 
all pupils are ready to render ver- 
bal allegiance. But at least one- 
fourth give no indication of know- 
ing what democracy really means 
or what its implications are for 
personal and social life. 

In spite of verbal allegiance to 
and knowledge of the democratic 
processes, pupils are not willing 
to assume the obligations of re- 
sponsible citizenship in a democ- 
racy. The evidence js Clear, says 
Dr. Spaulding, “that the boys and 
girls who are on the point of leav- 
ing school, whatever they may 
think of the desirability of certain 
kinds of action, are reluctant to 
assume responsibility for civic co- 
operation, or to commit themselves 
to action which will involve per- 
sonal effort or sacrifice.” In short 
the social conscience, which makes 
democratic living a reality, seems 
sadly absent in our pupils. Some- 
where in all this talk of democ- 
racy, it would appear, the emo- 
tions, the mainsprings of human 
action, seem to have been stifled; 
a dramatic example of the well- 
known dictum that education pure- 
ly in terms of the intellect ulti- 
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will, y depraves and Paralen, ‘ of line with their dem 


tel out - } 
Sete! abilities and the oppor 
0 nities for employment. A large 
j e neither immediate 


rcentage hav i : 
nor long-range vocational objec- 


tives. Much more disquieting than 
his widespread planlessness re- 

rding vocations are the fantastic 
ambitions of the pupils. 

Those who do get jobs are not 
much concerned with the oppor- 
tunities offered by these jobs. Yet, 
statements of employers and anal- 
yses of wage scales under which 
these boys and girls work reveals 
that “more than half . . . will have 
to leave their present employers if 
they are to earn enough to marry, 
live decently, and stay out of debt.” 


| The Primitive conc 
Citizenship i EAG 
Pupils acquire į 
rarely receive ee: 
any furth S 
OF attention. No attem ; N 
either through ae 
crime g reading or 0 
ca ional media to mai Ar 
Gg a for citizenship or a 
pand knowledge of civic affai > 
interests in imp i 


ortant probl 
The family, the church, ae 


building Organizations like the Y's 
or Boy Scouts, exert a very feeble 
influence in these directions. 
For further learning, pupils 
seem equally unfitted, vague about 
their plans, uninformed as to 


sources and materials, their edu- 
cational plans “strikingly unreal- 
istic if not wholly incapable of 
fulfillment.” A disturbingly latg: 
portion, too, leave secondary 
school without having attained * 
desirable minimum competence, S 
the basic tool subjects. 
Those activities which a 
some way lead to furthet nit: 
ment (reading, radio, 
regarded almost un 
sources of entertainme™ j rather 
escape, and are gen¢r? se hoP 
low plane. There seems 5 ime 18" 
that through these a 
terests the pupils will 4 rizens © 
bit to their stature 4° Í f 
as human beings. ets ° 
Approximately hree aa the 
the graduates afe 
need for immediate 
Yet, they either 
tional plans Of 


nimously r 





The unemployed leaving pupils 
spend their time either in part- 
tme schooling not directly related 
- their needs, in random search 
This dug or in aimless loafing. 
bias ing army represents the 
linquents a iene, the de- 
mie: e criminals, the dis- 
i and the discontented 
ships „1 JaW stuff for dictator- 

Ps and revolutions. 
some phe depressing and awe- 
non-grad acle 1s presented by the 
aws of i ree in whose lives the 
tal se a and environmen- 
Orable noni, Operate with inex- 
ate even i. arity. These drop-outs 

ess fitted for citizenship 

Years, And Who remain for four 
ome < yet they, too, are to 
bar Citizens minus even the 
Few ; Sort of social competence. 
any out-school agencies will 


reclaim them. “Clearly,” says Dr. 
Spaulding, “there can be no effec- 
tive preparation of these pupils 
for out-of-school citizenship or 
vocations, or leisure, as long as 
the present school offerings are 
their only recourse.” 

For the superior pupils, the 
schools seem to have done as little 
as for the inferior and mediocre. 
According to Dr. Spaulding, pres- 
ent curricula and teaching proce- 
dures fail to make the most of 
superior pupils. While these fu- 
ture leaders, generally speaking, 
possess more knowledge than their 
less able fellows, sadly enough, 
they do not differ significantly in 
social attitudes and social compe- 
tence. 

There is some solace, however. 
Some things we do passing fair. 
Our pupils do master the English 
classics. They do acquire an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with general 
science and personal hygiene. A 
fair knowledge of history and 
civics is somehow imparted to 
them along with fairly clear ideas 
of citizens’ rights in a democracy 
and when and where those rights 
apply. Our pupils are firmly con- 
vinced that earning a living is one 
of the most important tasks of a 
young person. (Are we wholly 
responsible for this?) They also 
believe that schooling has a real 

value, though they are not particu- 
larly clear on this point. 

Certain vital areas of social com- 
petence (as indicated above) are, 
however, virtually untouched by 
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the present program. Pupi 

little about local moti,“ ae 
and problems. They have little 
insight into their own vocational 
and educational possibilities. They 
are almost wholly devoid of social 
conscience. They have few reliable 
standards which which might lead 
them to a worthy use of leisure 
time. | 
Space does not permit an analy- 
sis of Dr. Spaulding’s pointed, 


though not universally valid, dero-' 


‘gations of the separate subject 
matter areas. In fine, his critj- 
cisms are that they are generally 
academic, taught without any ref- 
ence to the out-of-school lives of 
the pupils, not productive of de- 
sirable social competence, largely 
college preparatory in character, 
standardized by state syllabi and 
the Regents’ examinations. 
Provisions for individual educa- 
tional guidance are tragically in- 
adequate, Dr. Spaulding finds, 
High schools, in general, know 
little of what happens to the pupil 
beyond the facts implied in school 
records. They know most about 
pupils from well-to-do homes who 
graduate from the college-prepara- 
tory curriculum. They know, too, 
much about delinquents and spe- 
cial problems. They know least 
about the pupils from poor homes, 
and about non-graduates. There is 
no systematic investigation of home 
backgrounds of pupils, and no 
systematic knowledge of pupil 
needs. Programs, at best, are 
planned in terms of averages, 
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- designed to meet the n 
= least able pupils. Only a hand 
of schools have develo d 
courses for bright pupils, The tp 
ical high school, in short, Dr 
Spaulding concludes, “stands large- 
ly aloof.” In general, the schools 
do not systematically see to it that 
individual boys and girls decide 
wisely, nor do they undertake in 
any thoroughgoing fashion, to pto: 
vide their pupils with the expe! 
ence and knowledge which alone 
would make well-considered 4 
cisions possible.” en 
We cannot leave this i 
without mentioning gratefu'y the 
Spaulding’s masterly attack = ; 
Regents’ examinations. It es oral 
to hasten the triumph of ibe 
ing forces already at _ mewht! 
these examinations @ hae | 
fairer t 
this state really °° 
ought to do. Much © 
and convulsed criticis™ a fe 


er 
examinations receive’ answer 
d, and almost u0# 
? 


eeds of 


dignifie 
statement. report E 
Chapter XIV of tbe prog" e | 
posals for an Impro? rentio® : 
commands the closes | 


educator. For here, Dr. 


oam whic 
5 

rects the 
one, and 
directio 


of educationa 
form, this is the essence of the 


h, in his estimation, COr- 
defects of the present 
gives new meaning and 
a to the whole movement 
1 effort. In schematic 


pro gram: 


A. MAJOR PART OF CURRICULUM 
To consist of subjects of study 
and forms of pupil experience 
promising fullest preparation 
for citizenship in broadest 
meaning of the term. 


This basic training must be 
supplied for all whether col- 
lege bound or not: 


1. Important phase of Ameri- 
Life. 


N 


. Physical resources of nation. 


Ue 


. Arts and occupations of 
America. 
4. American institutions. 


- Shaping and direction of 
public opinion. 


A 


oN 


» Origin and significance of 
Major problems. 


: Study of American democ- 
‘acy and the acquisition of 


a i e . : 
“n active interest in making 
It work, 


~J 


we training is not to be ac- 
Mplished through books alone 
ut also through: 


‘rect observation of gov-. 


> ernment at work. 

' Study of the ways in which 
People get along together. 

"Study of local as well as 
national problems. 


á. Giving immediate and real- 
istic experience in dealing 
with personal and group re- 
lationships within the 

_ school. 
Not enough for pupil to know 
facts. The school must teach 
desire for social progress and 
willingness to make personal 
sacrifice for justice and the 
general good. 


B. DEVELOPING READINESS FOR 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL LEARNING 

1. See that pupils have suff- 

cient command of basic tool 

subjects so that they can learn 
through independent study. 

2. See to it that each pupil 
knows where and how to 
continue learning after 
leaving. 

a. For college pupils — 
choosing appropriate 
courses and institutions. 

b. For non-college pupils 


—trealistic information 
about chances for part- 
time study. 


This information best given at 
time of leaving. 


C. USE OF LEISURE TIME 

1. Provide teaching which will 
lead pupils to enjoy best 
types of recreation open to 
them. 

2, Emphasize the contempo- 
rary in literature and the 
arts. 

3, Emphasize the appreciative 
aspects of the plastic and 
musical arts, 
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4. Develop new techni 


-Aniques and 
of radio and the 


Materials es 
field 


movies 


D. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1. Recognize that 


most high 


school graduates must get 


and hold a job, 


- Furnish generalized train- 


ing in vocational skills — 
basic Operations in various 
Jobs so that the pupil can 
get a foothold at the bottom 
of some reco 
tion, 


Teach Pupils something 
about Organized labor and 
its implications. 

Train for vocational adapt- 
ability rather than for high- 
ly specialized skill. Aim at 


broad rather than specific 
training. 


gnized occupa- 


É; EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
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1. More Systematic 


2. 


- Give pupils positive, a 


recogni- 
tion of individuals’ need, 

Base estimate of needs on 
thorough knowledge of all 
Phases of pupil life, 

Use information about pu- 
pils as a basis for system- 
atic adaptation of 
techniques 
materials, 


teachin g 
and curricular 


ppro- 
educa- 
school 
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make 
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annot be the cure-all for 
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Should bę nly Eo ill help pupils who are leaving 
what is demanded  o Anil to make the best practic- 
D afore he is mal ble out-of-school adjustments, the 


school may at least make a direct 
ind positive contribution to the 
betterment of a social situation 
which is at present none too 
happy.” 

No matter how we may feel 
about certain sections of the re- 
port, and there will undoubtedly 
be some bitterness aroused by the 
indiscriminate application of the 
lash, the report cannot be an- 
wered by invective. Its arraign- 
ment of the high school system 
3 o basic in its grasp, so crucial 
P its charges, that nothing short 
t a radical Overhauling of pro- 


ce 
etn point of view will 
e objections it has raised. 


os brief might be sub- 
Substantially Vitiating some 


amination Sys 


only formal 
cess, 


tem recognize 
scholastic sy. 


. New type of high school 
diploma Stating what the 
pupil has gained in school, 
not “just a record of 
scholastic motions gone 
through.” New diplom 
ought to state what the 
pupil is prepared to do. 

1. Enter a specified vocation 

2. Enter a higher institution 


3. Take an acceptable patt in 
out-of-school social gfuP 


Js as 1 9 
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are not based on is based of be ns Present discontent cannot 
theory. Neither are they n 0 shafi ‘llenged. It has struck its 
any sentimental conceptio ‘S h 


ard and deep. 


Stop eer as the budget-makers 
Q eding the schools white, 
to 


ciety’s debt to young peop er, 
grow directly out of 2 € 


i nts 
tion of the maladjust™® 


uc 


ay be able to attempt 


tran m 
yomg people ite PA Bestions a” Dr. Spaulding’s sug- 
tional system in ‘o indi oa itieg © flesh and blood real- 

j€ 


pay little attention 
needs, and of the harm 
as a whole which these 
ments threaten. 


taken Nd as soon as the schools are 


y starvation rations, they 
00 


may be able to get for themselves 
the equipment and trained person- 
nel without which Dr. Spaulding’s 
undeniably vital recommendations 
must reman paper Utopias. Mean- 
while, there is much that can be 
done to reanimate some of the 
present moribund entities that pass 
for syllabi and courses. Something 
may be done to exorcise some of 
the academic demons, and to make 
schooling an experience in imme- 
diately significant living. Some- 
thing, too, may be done to see 
that every teacher and adminis- 
trator reads this report, and pond- 
ers its personal pertinence. 
A. H. Lass. 


THE NAZI PRIMER 
Translated from the German by 

Harwood L. Childs. With a 

Commentary by William E. 

Dodd. Harper's. 

The Nazi Primer is required 
reading for over seven million Nazi 
youth in Germany today. Through 
the medium of this official hand- 
book, Young Germany is being 
methodically prepared for Der Tag. 
The central idea behind this vol- 
ume, in the words of former Am- 
bassador to Germany William E. 
Dodd, is “to make the rising gen- 
eration worship their chief, and get 
ready to ‘save civilization from the 
Jews, from Communism, and from 
democracy—thus preparing the way 
for a Nazified world where all free- 
dom of the individual, of educa- 


tion, and of the churches is to be 
totally suppressed. 
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This handbook ought to be read 
by everyone who Wishes to under- 
Stand the Germany of today and 
the Germany of tomorrow as it is 
being fashioned with such malevo- 
lently Pious cunning out of the dis- 
torted and inflamed minds and 
hearts of the Hitler Jugend. 

A. H. E. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING ENGLISH 


By R. E. Parker. Prentice-Hall, 
$2.50. - 

We have been trying very hard 
to find some legitimate excuse for 
the publication of this text, de- 
signed (like all others) to lead 
English teachers out of light into 
darkness, out of theory into prac- 
tice. But a careful conning of its 
Pages leaves us mystified, The sea- 
soned teacher knows all that Dr, 
Parker is saying, and much more 
of practical import that he does not 
even mention. The tyro will find 
nothing here to vivify the sodden 
methods courses he has suffered 
through. There is some very high. 
sounding talk of the English cur- 
riculum (almost up-to-date), some 
tittle-tattle about the teacher and 
his methods, a fairly sonorous repe- 
tition of what it means to read 
(sweet mystery of type and sense), 
a clear though trite re-statement of 


80 


` vast ferment in and out of the class- 


various kinds 
tent though not 
ploration of the im, 
Pressional heeds a activities 
vague discourse on SS, 4 
terns, diction 


you. 


There is a certain almost unre 
quality about this book that makes 
it seem of another era. The chl. 
lenges which the modern world 
poses to the teacher of English, the 


room—there are few echoes of all 
this in these tranquil pages. Reme 
dial reading, the non sce 
minded pupil, speech and Eoen j 
propaganda, modern litera aN E 
ferentiation for the gifted CE 
tion only a few of the a p- 
problems which daily as wl 
and more vexatious) ele 
or no recognition 1n oe atai 
treatment. We submit a so briag 
for the times which fa! - jef ba 
these matters into ri oven f 
no place on the 


shel >” à 
ities. 
reeks of the eternal jan HL 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE REGENTS INQUIRY 
FOR THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER* 


I 


The Regents Inquiry has been 
severely criticized in some quarters 
and highly praised in others. Evi- 
dently the report is not as ill-fated 
as other major surveys in educa- 
tion which were promptly shelved 
and forgotten. The inquiry has sig- 
nificance in that it is forcing us to 
tevaluate our aims and objectives 
so that we can determine whether 
or not we are educating for Ameri- 
can life, 

My discussion today is the re- 
sult of a study of the findings and 
recommendations with regard to 
business education as found in the 
Volume, Education for Work, by 
ras L. Norton. Some of Nor- 
= Mte recommendations are 

u ed in the summary report, 
hii m for American Life, by 
"an + Gulick. Norton’s study is 

E to answer these questions: 
big pa the secondary schools 
Vocations! en to the problem of 
adjustment ? What should 

€y do?” «1 
_ think we must approach this 


* 
and E ar meeting of the Accounting 
of t "j Teachers’ Association Section 
tion Ommercial Education Associa- 
Cinity, gue City of New York and Vi- 
Tho urday, May 20, 1939. 
Work mas L, Norton, Education for 


€gents Inquiry, 1939, p. xii. 


study with the following questions 
in mind: Do the findings apply 
to New York City? If not, what is 
our local situation? If the findings 
do apply, do we agree with the 
recommendations? If we do agree 
with the recommendations, what 
steps must be taken to achieve the 
goals set? 

In High School and Life, by 
Francis T. Spaulding, certain rec- 
ommendations are made which, if 
followed, will help develop “social 
competence.” Spaulding makes it 
clear that his own recommendations 
are based on desirable practices 
which his investigating committee 
found in operation somewhere in the 
state. Can we assume then that Nor- 
ton’s recommendations with respect 
to commercial education are also 
based upon practicable plans already 
severely tested? Are we justified in 
criticizing the investigators, who are 
not attached to or associated with 
the secondary schools of the state, 
for presenting Utopian plans? In 
other words, to what extent are the 
recommendations for commercial 
education being practiced? Dr. 
Harold G. Shields, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is responsible 
for reporting on commercial educa- 
tion. 
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II 
? (2) tested in 4 of the vo- 


cational schools. 
42,770 reports were re- 


STEPS USED IN AccuM 
SCHOLASTIC ABILI 





SED TO D 
ETERMIN 
E 


Ty, Voc 
OCIAL COMPETENCE NT AND 


A—Tests were administered 


tO measure th i , 
and mental ability. (1) © Students’ Sociaj Competen 
ce, 


Tested in Spring of 1936 
in 62 general high schools 








background,” |. . the rẹ 
form asked the scho i 


ceived on untested students in- 
cluding 2,977 from the spe- 
cialized vocational schools. (3) 


p—lInterviews were conducted with 


students tested who withdrew 
from schools between the 


Sth Grade 0 3 626 ol to an. spring of 1936 and Septem- 
10h; = a Pi a6 Swert two questions of vital ber 30, 1936, and who had 
11th so. fe 967 importance. The first of these been out of school from six 
hie .- T 3,143 questions had to do with the to eleven months; interviews 
Postgraduates 10,487 pupil’s vocational preparation: were also conducted with the 

aaa ae. 653 “At the time this pupil left. students’ employers or other 


Tested in May 1937, in 12 voca- 
tional schools 


22,584 self - support, with confidence 
9th Grade ou 219 that he would be i education and recreation. (4) 
10th Te ee 470 successful at this employ- Norton remarks that in the 
oh) iT. 645 ment?” The second question see of vocational students it 
12th S aiene. 1,023 concerned the pupil's prep was impossible “to compare 
Postgraduates ...... 69 tion for social living: ‘ 
— the time this pupi! left schoof, 
2,426 could the school E me General High Boys ......--++ 
B—Visits to the schools were made mended him as T Tens y, Schools Girls ........ 
by the investigators to deter- a es A the 10° 
mine whether or not the test and honestly bo" nal phas“ 
results were dependable (2) formal onton life d aT 
of adult community +6 0 Specialized Boys .....--++- 
C—Individual reports were ob- in the more formal dutie Vocational Girls .......- 
tained on tested pupils who citizenship?” (1) Schools 
left school between June 1, Reports were received if 
part Sly 1937. In Tn students represe je Totals ---- 
dents’ soci read one io 61 schools from 4% in th Te 1 
stu cial and economic 22,584 pupils teste nd £0 Spaulds note: Number not given by 


! Francis T, § i j abl 
; - Spaulding, High School 
ie Regents - Inquiry, 1938, pp. 


' Ibid., p. 342, 
6 


1 Ibid., p. 346. 















school, could the school have 
recommended him for any 
type of full-time employment 
which would have permitted . 


general high schools, ; 


adults acquainted with them. 
The purpose of this part of 
the investigation was to de- 
termine the students’ out-of- 
school activities in vocation, 


the test scores and interview 
results, since the testing pro- 
gram for vocational schools 
was given in May 1937, rather 
than in June, 1936, when the 
pupils of the general high 
schools were tested. Spaulding 
points out that the study of 
vocational adjustment differed 
from the other special investi- 
gations because of the fact 
that it relied rather upon the 
observation and judgment of 
specialists than upon statistical 
evidence, and made extensive 
use of general, social and eco- 
nomic data as contrasted with 
information about definitely 
identified individual pupils. 
~ 
III 


You notice, then, that the find- 
ings in Norton's, Education for 


NUMBER OF INTERVIEWS 


Ibid, 


Graduates Withdrawals Totals 
569 196 765 
711 165 876 

1,280 361 1 1,641 
130 132 262 

30 32 62 
160 164 324 
1,440 323° 1,965 


Work, are based on the judgment 
and observation of specialists. I 
will now present to you the major 


‘Spaulding, op. cit, pp. 360-1, 
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recommendations and, wherever 
possible, the pertinent supportin 
data. The recommendations are feos 
veniently grouped under the fol- 
lowing general headings: 

1. The pupils to be served. 


2. The objectives of the pro- 
gram. 


3. Types and nature of the 
courses. 


4. The types of schools whete 
the program should be of- 
fered. 

5. The role of the State Educa- 
tion Department in the de- 
velopment of the program. 

PUPILS TO BE SERVED 

The students for whom vocation- 
al education is to be provided are 
to be served on three levels: Level 
I is to take them from the 7th 
through the 9th year; Level II, 
through the 12th year; and Level 
III, beyond the 12th year. 


LEVEL I 


In Level I, al] students, even the 
academic, are to be offered an in- 
troductory survey course which 
would provide them with the op- 
portunity to explore the training 
required for the major vocational 
fields in the secondary school pro- 
gram. In addition, to aid the pupil 
in making a wise selection of the 
type of course to be followed, a 
testing and guidance program is 
recommended. The bases for this 
recommendation are as follows: 

1—Students who withdraw from 

the general high school were 





, : ent, 
meals, working Conditio s 
Opportunities for > 
ment.” (1) employ. 


2—Lack of guidance programs 


for general hi h 
dents. BA scoala 


3—School curricula bear slight 


relationship to occupations 
followed after leaving school, 


At present, there is no scientific 
method used in selecting students 
for the commercial course. There 
is little use made of aptitude test- 
ing. According to the reports of 
principals, very few applicants for 
the commercial course are rejected. 
As a result, "teachers in some New 
York schools estimate that as high 
as 50% of the students in these 
courses are innately unfitted for the 
work.” (2) The following reasons 
are given as to why students ™ 
be enrolled by the schools 19 
commercial courses: 
1—-Most schools offer °° 3 $ 
demic 3 
courses — the ac dents ° 
commercial—and stu the 
low intelligence ° 
commercial. 


2—Other vocat 
not available. 


ase 
jonal course? 


t 

. roug” 

3—Parental pressure is b 
to bear. 


1 Norton, op. Cit, P. 173. 
"Ibid., p. 147. 





4—The pupils dislike the stigma 
of a grade; for instance, girls 
will not go into the service 


trades. 


Im plications 4 . . 
To what extent will this voca- 


tional survey course affect the ele- 
mentary business training course 
not offered in the ninth year? Are 
we agreed that the choice of the 
major occupational pursuits of the 
students should be deferred until 
the beginning of the tenth year? 
Do we agree that 50% of the com- 
mercial students in New York City 
are innately unfitted for the work? 


LEVEL II 

Eighty per cent of students en- 
tolled in the high schools of New 
York State do not go to college. 
Every pupil whose formal school- 
ing ends with graduation from a 
secondary school should leave with 
training which will fit him to hold 
some kind of job. 

On Level II, students would be- 
81 specific initial vocational courses. 
It is recommended that admission 
- these courses be restricted to 

Ose who, while in Level I, show 
ên aptitude and an interest for the 
Work selected. 
gi notice, on the whole, that 

general, the commercial, and 

a Vocational industrial students, 
eee being trained for the jobs 
ich they obtain when they leave 

€ secondary school. It was found 
that less than 30% of the gradu- 
ates of the commercial courses and 
less than 63% of the graduates of 


vocational industrial courses were 
employed in jobs for which they 
were specifically trained. 


Since the problem of vocational 
adjustment is so important, the 
investigators feel that secondary 
schools ought to be responsible for 
students until they reach the age 
of nineteen. 


Im plications : 


Norton states that vocational ed- 
ucators, who are able to place 63% 
of their graduates in jobs for which 
they are trained, are interested in 
supervising commercial education 
because they feel they can raise the 
record of placements of commer- 
cial students from less than 30%. 
Is the sampling used in arriving at 
these percentages adequate? In 
commenting on the 3,122 gradu- 
ates of vocational courses who were 
interviewed, 1,955 of whom were 
placed in jobs for which they were 
trained, Norton says, ‘that if this 
total is analyzed and compared 
with the working population in any 
given occupation, the numbers in- 
volved appear insignificant. The 
industrial courses should have a 
greater percentage of placements 
than the commercial courses.” (1) 
“The low percentage in the com- 
mercial field was probably due to 
the large numbers involved.” (2) 
This would seem to imply the op- 
eration of the law of supply and 
demand. 





1 Ibid., p. 150. 
? Ibid., p. 204. 
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On Level I, studen 
a broad view of the 
tional field. On Level 
dents are to get a br 
education; 


ts are to get 
entire voca- 
H, all stu- 
oad general 
those who terminate 
their training on this level are to 
be given training for some initial 
job. Level III suggests a plan of 
advanced training in vocational and 
technical institutes as part of the 
total program for secondary educa- 
tion. The vocational institutes are 
Planned only for those “who have 
demonstrated their vocational com- 
petence under adult working con- 
ditions.” (3) The technical in- 
stitutes are planned for “students 
who have successfully completed 
grade 12 and who show a definite 
aptitude for semi-professional train- 
ing.” (4) The implications of this 
program will be discussed later. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 
LEVEL I 
The introductory survey courses 
should have the following objec- 
tives: 
1—To “acquaint pupils with the 
major vocational opportuni- 
ties and requirements of im- 
portant occupational fields.” 
(*) 
2—To “help each pupil analyze 
his interests and abilities.” 
(4) 
3—To provide each student with 
“a sufficiently wide range of 
such experience as to ensure 


an intelligent choice.” (4) 


' Ibid., p. 142, 
‘ Ibid., p. 143, 


10 


Orientation and 
desi red, not 


vocational skills 
Implications. 
To what extent does the 
IN economic citizenship white 
part of the commercial Curricu] ; 
serve to acquaint pupils with y 
cations? To what extent haye i 
succeeded in helping students a 
ognize the limits of their Capacities? 
If we are agreed that this initia! 
survey course is desirable, what 
types of experiences should be pro- 
vided for in the commercial fields? 
LEVEL II 
There is a variety of economic 
and social factors which affects the 
vocational adjustment of students 
who leave school. Some of these 
factors presented are the nature of 
modern industry, population trends 
geographic shifts, occup ational dy 
tribution and trends, changing €00- 
nomic wants, technological develop 
ments, and changes in skill requi! 
ments. ‘n ski 
Because of the changes 19 a 
requirements, the ae d trait- 
not receive a highly spec! ad 
ing, but should be so ne his initial 
will be able to make d adapt 
vocational adjustment TS 
himself to changing ppe $ 
Initial vocational couf 
help the student sat ft work 
1. to develop et to 
habits and the ab! 
operate, 
2. to acquain 
jor vocationa 


EXDlorat i on 


„p mi 
t himself with pis 
l processe’ cf 


fe 
Svleopment of 





feld as an aid to proper ad- 
justment, 


to gain a knowledge of con- 

ditions of work, wages paid, 
and opportunities for ad- 
vancement, 


4, to gain a knowledge of the 
type of training necessary for 
advancement, 


5. to secure initial, marketable 
skills which will help him 
obtain a job as a beginner. 


It is recognized that the initial 
skill training should be offered in 
that year when the pupil is ready 
to leave school. This, of course, 
includes drop-outs. 


Implications: 


With what degree of success can 
We predict just when students are 
80ing to leave school? What pro- 
Visions can the school make for 


drop-outs during this last year of 
training ? 


Ate not objectives 2, 3, and 4, 
applicable to Level I? 


What initial skills in the com- 
mercial fields should be developed 
= the schools? We must not be 
“ticized for wasting time develop- 
ng those skills which can be ac- 
au ed on the job. This points to a 

Jor recommendation of the re- 
Port Which will be indicated later; 
namely, the need for job analysis 


€ basis for courses to be 
Covered, 


LeveL II 

“The courses in the vocational 
and the technical institutes should 
be designed to furnish (1) ‘up- 
grading’ vocational education for 
young people who have demonstra- 
ted initial competence in a general 
vocational field, and (2) prepara- 
tion for vocations which require a 
more extended period of initial 
schooling than can be provided 
prior to the end of grade 12, but 
which demand less training than 
that offered by four-year institu- 
tions of higher education.” (1) 


Implications: 

In preparing students for voca- 
tional adjustment, we must recog- 
nize the fact that economic condi- 
tions are such that the parents of 
our students cannot afford to allow 
their children to remain in school 
too long to acquire those skills 
which will enable them to get de- 
cent jobs. Under the plan proposed 
by the inquiry, students in Level II 
get only their initial training in the 
secondary school. Therefore, parents 
will make sacrifices to send their 
children to private schools where 
their children can get the advanced 
training in a much shorter period 
of time. Spaulding criticizes severe- 
ly some of the proprietary schools 
for exploiting our public school 
graduates; yet how can we blame 
them when because of financial 
stringency there is so definite a de- 
mand for their services? (2) 


aa . 
1 Norton, op. Cit, p. 147, 
s Spaulding, op. cit, Pp. 38-9. 
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+t Aas been proved that there js 
a lapse of time between leaving 
school and initial job placement. 
Therefore there may be some value 
in this plan for post high school 
training in that provision is made 
to keep these students occupied. 
We must remember, on the other 
hand, that the vocational and tech- 
nical institute courses will really 
serve the better students who are 
most likely to obtain positions first. 
Should we reject the proposal 
for the introduction of vocational 
institutes, or should we accept it, 
and, at the same time, suggest that 
training in these schools be given 
on a scholarship basis? Again, even 
if scholarships should be offered, 
with the present tendency to cut 
school budgets, how can we expect 
funds to be provided? Another 
alternative is to allow industry to 
catty or share part of the burden 
of the cost. To expect business to 
help support this plan is not asking 
too much because many of the 
larger business firms are already 
training their own junior employees 
for advancement, Moreover, if bus- 
iness has a financial stake in these 
enterprises, educators could also 
count on an even more active and 
intelligent coöperation in planning 
the course of study. 


FURTHER OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


As to the certification of their 
graduates, “17 out of 58 Principals 
reported that at least 60% of their 


LZ 


Pupils were not . 
going rate for b 

Strictly Vocatio 
schools conside 


Mployable 


Nal and ; 
t placemen 
-up as part of their 
This, according to Norto 
true of business educatio 
York State. There is pr 
evidence of organized 
of commercial graduates 
outs, 


N, is not 
n in New 
actical] no 
follow-y 
or drop. 


He therefore recommends that, 
in addition to proper guidance and 


vocational training, the school have. 


the following obligations: 


1—to certify that the student 
possesses the fundamental 
skills necessary for initial em- 
ployment and that he can ad- 
just himself vocationally. 

2—to aid the student in place- 
ment. 

3—to follow-up his act k 

at least 8 months of un 
is 19 years of age. 

The secondary school is ge. 
to codperate with other E nior 
such as the New York State 
"the alee will ce 
the school to determine juste! 
the student is properly «helped 
whether his training p the st 
him on the job, whet sining 
dent needs additional macs 
whether the school pres 


revision. 


Implications: NN: com 
Does the granting 


ieee +» p. 43 
1 Norton, op. ce P 


i at 
Sinners,” 41 the 


traine 
adj ust 


eeds | 


„ial diploma by a general high 
me 


that the stu 


New York City certify 
dent possessing it 1s 
d for an initial job and can 
himself vocationally ? What 
success has been realized by the 
school placement officers? ha 
these officers ever published, in ad- 
dition to tabulations of their suc- 
cess in placements, analyses . of 
employers’ complaints and rejec- 
tions? How many follow-up studies 
have been made in New York City 
as a basis for determining the con- 
tent of our courses of study? Should 
we train our students in their ob- 
ligation to the State and to them- 
selves in conscientiously answering 
a follow-up questionnaire? 


TYPES AND NATURE OF 
THE COURSES 


LEVEL I 


Introductory survey courses are 
Suggested in the following fields: 
(1) agriculture, (2) industrial, (3) 
homemaking and domestic and per- 
‘onal service, and (4) business oc- 
“upations, including the clerical and 
distributive fields, Every pupil 
should take a sufficient number of 
these Courses, in order to insure 
an intelligent choice of his subse- 
Went work” (1 

“For pupils interested in business 
“ducation, a general course called 
‘lementary economic training, suit- 

; for both business and non- 
“USiness Students, should be offered 
the Ninth grade, This course 


1 
Norton, op, cit., pp. 208-9. 





should be largely descriptive and 
expository in character. It should 
not deal with economic theory, but 
should be an elementary analysis 
of the business structure and a 
study of those business telation- 
ships common to all types of busi- 
ness activity. Particularly, it should 
include understandings related to 
the price system, money manage- 
ment, and generalizations, basic to 
marketing, finance, labor, risk, and 
production. . 

“The elementary economic train- 
ing course probably should not be 
a tryout course, since most of these 
courses in business have been large- 
ly tryout courses in clerical work. 
A tryout course in clerical work 
would be a dubious service. It is 
difficult to get tryout experience in 
stenographic work by studying 
shorthand theory for a few weeks. 
(7) 


LEVEL II 


“Courses in vocational education 
for pupils on Level II should be 
offered within each of the general 
vocational fields mentioned in con- 
nection with the discusssion of the 
introductory survey courses. A 
course could not cover the whole of 
any one of these fields, but it 
should not be so narrow and high- 
ly specialized that the pupil cannot 
use his training to advantage in 
more than one type of employ- 
ment.” (1) 

“In order to offer one marketable 


——— 


' Ibid, 
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skill in business education, the fol- 
lowing courses might be offered 
during the eleventh and twelfth 
grades: elementary filing, general 
clerical practice, routine selling, 
typewriting, switchboard Operation, 
receptionist, etc. It is assumed that 
the student will not be certified as 
vocationally adjusted until he has 
had the basic business subjects plus 
one of the marketable skill courses. 
Owing to the increasing importance 
of such lines of activity, more at- 
tention should be given to the 
Service occupations,” (1) 


LEVEL III 


“Courses on Level III, namely, 
the advanced vocational and techni- 
cal courses, should be offered in any 
of the broad fields listed for Levels 
I and II. For example, the voca- 
tional institute might give intensive 
courses in the business field, in 
such things as junior accountancy, 
small - store management, selling 
which involves knowledge of prod- 
ucts and processes, machine book- 
keeping, calculating machine opera- 
tion, and stenographic training.” 
(1) 

“ . . . the technical institute 
should offer courses of a semi- 
professional or semi-technical char- 
acter. In business education, for 
example, courses could be offered 
in such semi-professional pursuits 
as secretarial work, office manage- 
ment, salesmanship involving tech- 
nical knowledge, buying, credit 





* Ibid, 
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management, and | . 
financial work," (2 ra types of 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


According to the 


i investipaty 
fs 
the basic program in business edu. 


cation must be * Curriculum in 
economic education Organized 
that there is Some opportuni i 

ty for 
sequential growth from Stade to 
gtade, available to all students, In 
addition, the Solution, so far as yo. 
cational business education is con- 
cerned, will come through the ap- 
plication of rigorous vocational 
standards and the probable estab- 
lishment of post high school tech- 
nical work in the field. 


Implications: 


Do our standards of achievement 
in the vocational commercial cous 
meet the standards set by baad 

The investigators make the 
lowing criticism of i 
program in New York State: 

1—There is evidence 

lapping. (7) | 

2—The courses are P 

(7) 
3—Courses 1n CO 

tion are practica 

all over the saa i 

e 

4—"'So far as can ‘i se eset 

comparatively Hite’ 

is being conducte 

of job analysis 


A Jua | 
mmercial co 
lly the same 


mine 


3 Ibid., p. 213. ' 
* Ibid., p. 209. 
1 Ibid., p. 154. 
? Ibid., p. 155. 





the commercial | 
of ove 


gexible : 





trends, or searching examina- 
tions of the clerical labor 


market.” (°) 


ApvisoRY COUNCILS 


These conditions have already 
been recognized. Even now there 
are in existence advisory councils 
of business men whose purpose it is 
to investigate local conditions. They 
were set up by law in 1928 to 
work with the industrial educators. 
The setting up of advisory councils 
is recommended where any voca- 
tional program is offered. 


Implications: 


(The writer feels that no com- 
ment on the nature of the courses 
is hecesssary as they speak for 
themselves, ) 

To return to the criticisms, how 
can commercial educators eliminate 
overlapping when we cannot deny 

at it exists? For example, we 
‘each, or attempt to teach, the 60- 

ay method for finding interest in 
the eighth grade, in the second 
term of elementary business train- 
ng, in commercial arithmetic, and 
In bookkeeping, 
fes: € commercial courses are in- 
ae. is this due to the rigidity 
€ Regents’ examinations? Rec- 
€ndations have been made that 

- latter be eliminated. Provided 
rr iS done shall we not then be 

ied to conduct job analyses to 

UP new courses of study based 
n Needs and aptitudes? 


a n 
lbid., p, 218. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

The inquiry suggests that through 
grade twelve the vocational courses 
may be given in the cosmopolitan 
high school since they are an in- 
tegral part of the secondary pro- 
gram. At any rate, institute courses 


may well be developed in separate 
schools. 


Im plications: 


During the past few years, the 
City of New York has set up a 
number of specialized vocational 
secondary schools. These schools, 
being limited in number, have been 
unable to offer their facilities to 
many of the students who would 
like to attend them, and are at 
present being taken care of in the 
general high schools. 

Do we agree with the recom- 
mendation that vocational courses 
be given in the cosmopolitan high 
school? Shall we continue under 
the present plan whereby com- 
mercial education is offered both in 
the general and in the specialized 
vocational schools in New York 
City? Are we being fair to the 
students in the general high schools 
when the vocational schools are 
able to place their students more 
readily because of the types l of 
training, guidance services and im- 
proved facilities offered? To de- 
termine the role each type should 
play is an immediate problem, 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT 


One of the roles of the State 


ye, 
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Aton Department is to conduct 
research. In addition to the work 
of the state department, we have 
a Bureau of Research, Reference 
and Statistics in New York City 
which could very well conduct 
some of the investigations enume- 


rated, provided funds are made 
available. 


IV 


There is no doubt that the in- 
quiry is rendering a definite serv- 
ice in the field of vocational train- 
ing in focusing the attention of 


the public on the absolute need 


for job analysis, follow-up studies, 


and most important, a sensible 
guidance program. 
A few things of interest have 


happened since the inquiry was 
published: 


1—In 1938, the City’s vocation- 
al schools placed 85% of 
their graduates, 72% finding 
jobs in their own trades, 
What can be said of com- 
mercial education in the gen- 
eral high schools? 


2—On April 26, 1939, accord- 
ing to a report in the New 
York Sun, a comprehensive 
follow-up study of 20,000 
high school graduates was 
begun by the Board of Edu- 
cation under Assistant Super- 
intendent Moskowitz. One of 
the purposes of this study is 
to determine whether stu- 
dents are finding jobs for 
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istered to 
the haa bon 
etermine i ie 
Pupils’ aptitudes 
4—Superintendent Ernst has sup. 
gested that the High Schoo} 
Teachers 
First Assistants Association, 
and the High School Princi- 
pals Association study the Re- 
gents’ Examinations with a 
view toward their possible 
elimination or modification. 
(A few years ago a survey 
of the Regents’ Examinations 
conducted by the High School 
Teachers Association showed 
that commercial teachers fa- 
vored retaining the Regents 
2:1.) 


5—It would seem that as 4 fe 
sult of the Regents’ Inquity 
the State Education Depatt: 
ment issued the follor 
statement on October as 
1938: “To Superintet ay 

and Principals of Se ! 

and Part-Time Schools: 


' e 
ducation 
The State E shat J 


partment sugges complet 

; offe ‘ 
may wish to a 
vocational business pe nigh 
the 13th year Of Le he 
school level t° | pe fol 
needs of persons !? 


. “Ff ations: 
lowing classific h schoo! 


a. Graduates of hig 


Association, The f 





who have taken partial 
business courses but who 
now desire to take an in- 
tensive vocational finish- 
ing course; 


b. Graduates of high schools 
who did not study busi- 
ness subjects, but who - 
now desire to prepare for 
business vocations; 


c. Graduates of high school 
business departments who 
have been unable to ob- 
tain positions and who 
wish, therefore, to im- 
prove their ability and 
increase their business 
skills ; 


d. Graduates of high schools 
who at present are em- 
ployed but who desire to 
prepare for office and 
store positions which re- 
quire additional skill and 


ability,” (1) 
V 


On the basis of this report I 
should like to suggest that this 
“Sociation form a committee to 
study the problems presented (plus 

Y of the findings . which I 
i ee 


i 
Yor’ University of the State of New 
Albar The State Education Department, 
ti aay, Division of Vocational Educa- 
Bulles; ureau of Business Education, 
ein No. 11, October 15, 1938. 


didn’t have time to mention) to 
answer the questions posed: name- 


ly, 


Do THE FINDINGS APPLY TO 
New York City? IF NOT, 
WHAT IS OUR LOCAL SITUATION ? 
IF THE FINDINGS DO APPLY, DO 
WE AGREE WITH THE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS? IF WE DO AGREE 
WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS, 
WHAT STEPS MUST BE TAKEN TO 
ACHIEVE THE GOAL SET? 


In addition, I should like to 
suggest that the association make 
itself responsible for the develop- 
ment of a program of remedial 
arithmetic in the secondary schools 
similar to the program of remedial 
reading now being conducted. I 
make this proposal in the light of 
the following statement by Spauld- 
ing: “Beyond preparation for citi- 
zenship the secondary schools need 
to concern themselves with their 
pupils’ readiness for continued 
learning. As a part of its basic 
curriculum every bigh school ought 
to provide whatever teaching of 
reading and arithmetic may be 
necessary to give all its pupils 
enough command of the tools of 
learning..." (°) 


Morris S. GOLLER, 
Washington Irving High School, 


” Spaulding, op. cit., po. 265-6, 
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TESTING THE ABILITY OF pyp 
IN MATHEMATICS 


In the April number of the Bul- 
letin of High Points in Will Scar- 
let’s eloquent plea to teachers of 
mathematics to incorporate the read- 
ing technique into their teaching of 
mathematics, reference was made 
to the attempts in this direction at 
the George Washington High 
School during the past five years. 

There is no doubt that one of 
the chief causes of failure in math- 
ematics in the high schools is the 
inability of the pupils to read 
mathematical material, whether con- 
sisting of mathematical symbols or 
of English statements relating to 
mathematics. This weakness in turn 
may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that very little reading, 
if any, is used in the vast majority 
of mathematics classrooms. In her 
eagerness to cover the ground, the 
teacher does all the teaching while 
the pupils do relatively little learn- 
ing in the classroom. The teacher 
hopes that the pupils will be able 
to study the lesson by themselves 
at home several hours later, after 
an interval during which the pupils 
may have been exposed to several 
other subjects and to the normal 
distractions of a child’s day. The 
home work assignment, which js 
supposed to aid the pupil in learn- 
ing the lesson, usually consists of 
some exercises to be written, If the 
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pupil finds difficu] 
ti he tries to recall 
emonstration in class or he refe 
Ne IF ths poies 
p and brings a blank 
paper to class. Very few of our 
pupils refer to the text for help 
and, if they do, they cannot et 
very far, because they are not 
trained to read the mathematical 
material even in the elementary 
textbooks. 
I believe that the teaching of 
mathematics in the high schools 
can be improved immeasureably 
through the use of the textbook in 
the classroom, a procedure which 
would require the pupil to a 
through reading under the gu 
ance’of the teacher. The se 
should be made less dep $ E 
upon the teacher and more ois 
dent upon himself and upon o 
ability to interpret the E A 
page. We have been pe path- 
develop this procedure 10 ou 
ematics classrooms here 5 1 
several years. The proc s 
a slow one because ba 
to train teachers, whet djust © 
or long experien ro ‘> aching P 
a new technique the 
cedure to which they an 
custome d since their (0) 
days as pupils. 
oa ap indu 


with any of 


es time 


eacht’ i 
cing t 
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‘new things’ into their 
to introduce these ‘new 
things’ gradually into the depart- 
ment examinations. And so, in or- 
Jer to test the ability of the pupils 
to read and study new material by 
themselves from the printed page, 
and in order to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the emphasis placed 
in the classroom upon developing 
this ability, our uniform examin- 
ations have from term to term 
contained in the various grades 
questions like the following: 


incorporate 
reaching 1S 


MATHEMATICS 


The purpose of this sheet is to 
see how well you can learn some 
mathematics by yourself. Read the 
following material very carefully 
and answer the various questions 
in the spaces provided. 


Since 2(a + b) = 2a +. 2b then 
2a + 2b is the same as 2(a--b). 

Since (fs — t) = 3r — 3s—3t, 
then 3r — 3s — 3t can be changed 
to 3(r—s—t), 


Note than in 2a- 2b each term 


an be divided by the common 
factor of 2. 


The number 2 in 2a + 2b is called 
“Common monomial factor. 


: ikewise, in 3r — 3s — 3t each term 
^n be divided by the common fac- 
tor 3, 


e number 3 in 3r — 3s — 3t is 
ened the common monomial fac- 
t, 


Similarily: 
áx + 4y = 
(?) (x +7) 
áx + áy + 4z = 
(2)(x + y +2) 
2st — 2st = 2s(?) 


Rule: 
To remove a common monomial 
factor from a polynomial (like 
the above expressions) : 
1. Divide each term of the 
polynomial by it. 

2. Write the monomial in 
front of parentheses which 
enclose the quotent. 

Remove the common monomial 
factor in each of the following: 


L Sa+5b = 
7x- 7y = 
ax + ay = 
rs - t = 
3x +3 = 
22a + 4 = 


x2 = X = 


eee EE e 


eed 


Pee eee ee 


ee ee ee ed 


eenees sees aeene sees 


ye PN NY ww N 


cd + CE — arem 
(pi)? — (pi)a? = ------------ 
ATHEMATICS 2 
à In solving a pair of equations 
3a + 2b = 10 
like Sa + 6b = 14 


= 
> 





containing two unknowns, you have 
been taught to eliminate one of the 
unknowns by either addition or 
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Subtraction and then to find the 
value of the other unknown by 


substitution, In 


method to a set of three equation 
with three “unknowns, the work i 


as 


N 


extending the 


S 


S 
follows: 


1. Reduce the set of three equa- 
tions with three unknowns to 
a pair of equations with two 
unknowns by 
a. eliminating one of the un- 
knowns from two of the 
three equations by the 
method of addition or sub- 
traction, and then 

b. eliminating the same un- 
known by combining the 
third equation with either 
one of the two equations 
used already. 


- Solve the two resulting equa- 


tions for the two unknowns 
involved, 


. Obtain the value of the third 


unknown by Substituting the 
two values already found in 


any one of the three original 
equations, 


- Check the result by substitut- 


ing in all three of the given 
equations, 
Using the method described 
here, find the values of X, y, 
and z in: 


X-+yY-2z= 3 
og a i 7 
3x- 2y +z2—2 
nuo 


MATHEMATICS 3 

The following paragraphs con- 
tain material that you have not had 
in class, but which depends upon 
20 


things you 
Read it Very carefully is earne d 
well you can understand i ĉe hoy 
you may be able to So 

various questions 


answer the 


A. A figure bound 
Straight lines ( 
8tam below, in 
pairs of OPPosite sides are 
parallel is called a parallelo. 
gram. By opposite sides is 
meant the sides that are 
not adjacent, AB and AD 
are adjacent sides. AD 
and DC are adjacent sides, 
Complete the following 
statements: 


f. B 


ed by four 
see the dia. 


Cc 
oT 


(1) In this diagram, AB į 


is parallel to =. 

(2) Also, se 

parallel to a 

B. The line which joins 4 P ; 

of opposite ape er 

called a diagonal. T Pi 

allelogram has" he 
agonals namely ------" 


You 
D. 
| B ABD 


Draw diagona 5 
now see two trang” 
and BDC. i 
It is obvious tha 
triangles af 
Prove that t 
congruent. “ne con 
C. Since the tria! arts O 
gruent, certain P 


these two 


e congruent are 
he triangles 


P 


cause they are correspond- 
ing parts of the congruent 


triangles. 
. Name these equal parts: 


D. Angles 


Recall; 1, 





arallelogram are equal be- 


ee equals.........-.--- 
Z ninie guals... 
D papura epuäls..isssssss 


Prove also that angle B 
equals angle D. 

A and C are 
referred to as a pair of 
opposite angles of the 
parallelogram. Name an- 
other pair of opposite 
angles. 

AB and DC are a pair of 
opposite sides of the par- 
allelogram. Name another 
pair of opposite sides. 

So far you have proven 


an important fact about 


in paragraphs A, B, C, D, 
first by definition and then Prove that t 


allelogram. 
graphs B,C,D.) 


( Para- 


Exercise 1 

Given: ABCD is a parallelo- 
gram. 

To prove: Angle A is a sup- 
plement of angle D. 


f B 


2 € 
Statements Proof Reasons 
(Note: This prof can be comple- 
ted in two steps, but use as many 
as you please.) 


Exercise 2 


Given: Parallelogram ABCD Diag- 


nol BD 
AE + DB and CF 1 DB 
To Prove: AE = FC 


-B 

the sides and the angles of 

the parallelogram. State 

this fact in a good English À 

sentence. > a 
E. You have learned certain Statements Proof 

facts about a parallelogram hiag 


; other. 
through a proof, You will allelogram bisect each 


now apply these facts in 


the following exercises: 


The definition of pat- 
allelogram. (Para- 
graph A) 


2. The items eoncestng 
the opposite sides an 
the angles of a pa 


given an 


he diagonals of a par- 


. hat is 
he diagram. State w , 
(Draw a what you are to prove 


and write out the proof in detail.) 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


his sheet is to 
‘he purpose of t 

aa well you can learn some 
heriaties by yourself, Read care- 
fally the solution of the following 


, 2l 


, 
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x of equations. Under the word 
riie in the Space provided 
n = a statement explaining how 
each step of th i 

nh p e solution was ob- 


Given the equations: 


2 Reasons 
x +. y? — 25 
y — i == 1 
ts 
Solution: 


a + Gee pt a5 
== Bs 
(3) da Tee 
(4) 2° +. 2x — 94 — 0 
B x 4 x— 12-0 
6) (x + 4) (x—3)— 
(7) ll i ol 
9 y=-7 Li; 
G =a a 7°?" 


Check the solution using the values 
K = n and y — g 
Check the solution using the values 
x= 3, y= 4 
Solve the following 

tions by yourself; 
mm soe 2 
x? + y2 — 52 


—_—_____, 


set of equa- 


TRIGONOMETRY 

Read the following paragraphs 
very carefully and study their con- 
tent. The purpose of this sheet is 


to see how easily you can learn by 
yourself. Then answer the question 


wtf a 


22 


at the end i 


h 
for the purpose, € Spaces Proy; ik 


In your work in 


you were concerned 
right obtuse, and 


In this Course so 


ANE geome 
i Ith te 
Straight angles 


fa 
met only acute and © YOU have 


right angles 


the initial iti 
one of De pa e sl 
ns shown in 
the accompanying diagrams. The 
arrowheads indicate the magnitude 
of the angles. It is convienent to 
keep OP the same length through- 
out this discission. It is evident 
that the path of point P, as OP 
rotates from the initial position 


‘OA around again to OA, is a cit- 


cle with center O and radius OP. 

In this circle (an appropriate dia- 
gram accompanies this paragraph) 
picture the horizontal diameter RS 
and the diameter MN perpendicu- 


i . iq to 
lar to RS. The circle is then $% E 


1S) ae 
be divided into four quaaran Aa 
the upp? ¥ 


numbered as follows: 
right hand quadrant is }, 
left hand quadrant is II, th 
left hand quadrant is III, g V. 
lower right hand quadrant to the 
An angle is said to belong 


„drant in which the rotating line 
u 


stops: 


Complete each of the following 
statements: 
1, An angle of 35° lies in quad- 


tant -+2222 i, 
2, An angle of 115° lies in quad- 


tant -2-2-00 
3, An angle of 85° lies in quad- 


PANT sccwewewwnscereenane 


4. An angle of 313° lies in quad- 


rant ....--.-------+0--+- 

5. An angle of 200° lies in quad- 
fant .......-------2---- l 

6. An angle of 191° 17’ lies in 
UAGEANË sosouncresasssema 

7. If x is an acute angle, then 
angle (180 — x)° lies in 
AU 5 nsnnneconornesenes 

8. If x is an acute angle, then 
angle (360—x)° lies in 
GORGE aurons 

2. If x is an acute angle, then 
angle (180+ x)° lies in 
quadrant o.oo. eee 

10. An angle in quadrant III con- 
tains a number of degrees that 
lies between 20... degrees 
a degrees. 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA 


The Purpose of this sheet is to 
‘ee how well you can learn some 
mathematics by yourself. Read the 
ollowing explanatory material very 
“tefully and answer the questions 
low in the spaces provided. 

You have learned that mathemat- 
S is a language of symbols, and 
that the symbols used, such as +t 
> X, ++, 5, etc., greatly simplify 


the solution of problems. Another 
convenient symbol which we some- 
times use in solving systems of lin- 
ear equations is the determinant. 
A square array of quantities with 
a vertical line on each side is called 
a determinant. For example, 

ay b; 

ao be 
is a determinant o 





the second 


order, since there are two rows and ° 


two columns. Again 

a, by a 

ao Do C2 

ag bg cs 
is a determinant of the third order 
since there are three rows and three 
columns. 

The symbol 
a, b; 
as be 
means a,b. — b,ag which is called 
the expansion of the determinant. 
Note that the product of a, and bz 
in the principal diagonal, begin- 
ning at the upper left, is positive, 
while the product of b, and a» in 
the other diagonal, beginning at 
the upper right, is negative. The 
uantities a, Þr and the like are 

called the elements of the determi- 


nant. 
Illustrative example: Find the 


value of 
oa T T a Gre 


3 — 
12 —12 or —24. 





=~ 


Exercise: Expand and find the 


value of: a | i 

1 24 2 —5 

pa f m i= | 
23 


yy ~*~ 
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eS a 


EEE OX the third order 
like the one mentioned 


expanded by takin 
as follows: 


above jis 
& the products 


arbacs F byCoag + Cybsa. 


oe Cybsas Da byac, — 21D3Cə. 
2 3 5 ~ 
Thusi 4-3 361 2 ( 
= 3-a 
> 2 2 © 


3(6)(3) + 5(2)(4) —s(—2)3 

—3(4) (2) — 2(2) (6) 

= —8 + 54 + 40 + 30 
— 24 —24 — 68. 


Exercise: Expand and find the 
value of: 


1 2 3 2 3 4 
2 3 1 » 1 2 
1 1 1 4-3 2 

How successful we have been 
in this attempt to develop the 
reading technique in the teaching 
of mathematics, it is difficult to 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ARE TEACHERS 


To any fully informed person it 
is evident that the modern school 
librarian is a teacher. Mark Hop- 
kins often has been quoted as say- 
ing “The ideal college consists of 
a log of wood with an instructor 
at one end and a student at the 
other,” and this informal teaching 
situation is the one which prevails 
in our school libraries where the 
students are dealt with as individu- 
als. It is a far cry from the early 
days of librarianship when the 
librarian sat behind her desk knit- 


24 


say. We have an 


t ze 
he response of the i Sach term 
new questions on the SR to th 

















do this sort of clerical work. 


and we have been ees ami = = librarian is out on the floor 
improvement f Ben = b the ith the students, guiding this pu- 
However, we os: “IM to term, sf to just the right book to meet 
express this iann bi “<Pated t a interests or needs, teaching this 
{itatively. In the class ent quan upil to use the card catalog to lo- 
the use of the teaiin aas also cate the book he wants, showing 
More noticeable, Thet echnique is someone else how to use the ency- 
at first were Opposed a i clopedia or the Readers’ Guide, or 
duction h © HS intro. helping another pupil to decide 


ave gradualll 
to a certain extent. We rae 
ever, that emphasis on reading 
ability in one department alone 
outside the English department 
is not sufficient to develop this 
ability in the pupils. The reading 
technique in the teaching of all 
subjects is necessary. 


just what chapters of a book to use 
for a history book report. This 1s 
individualized teaching, long re- 
garded as the ideal, and really 
realized in the school library of 
today. | 
The need of education and train- 
ing to carry on this type of spe- 
cialized work was recognized early. 
Just as increased scholarship and 
training has been required of the 
modern classroom teacher, so there 
has been a steady rise in the œl- 
tural and professional requirements 
for school librarians, With teach- 
“fs, as with librarians, a high 
school education was the first re- 
Yirement. Then it was realized 
that teachers needed professional 
training, and first a two-year nor- 
mal course was required. Later this 
Came three years, then four 
Yeats, and now the requirement is 
five years for high school teachers. 
M librarians, the increase in re- 
{Uitements was along slightly dif- 
“tent lines, though not less severe, 
nace it was early recognized that 


JOSEPH B. ORLEANS. 
George Washington High School. 





ting and occasionally stamped f 
book on request, tO the busy a 
which meets the eye in the A ‘ 
school library of today- i) 
students everywhere—that A 

ly the first impression, as „bles 
groups clustered abou 
meet the eye. Other % 
at the shelves selecting a e card 
ing books, some are prik and 
catalog, and still othe ooks 


ng. os . 
around the desk as "acai Ibratians need a broad cultural 
stamped — not Py gt assist" ackground. A full college course 
tu 


SO ; i z : 
however, but by § On was required, either including 


ie followed by a full year of pro- 





fessional training in an approved 
School of Library Science. This has 
since been increased to 36 semester 
hours. To this requirement has also 
been added the same professional 
requirement that all high school 
teachers must meet—12 semester 
hours in courses in educational 
theory and method. This is evi- 
dence that it has already been rec- 
ognized that librarians must and 
do teach and therefore must be 
professionally prepared to do so. 

In reply to persistent implica- 
tions that the school librarian be- 
longs to the “non-teaching group, 
a consideration of his duties in a 
modern high school will perhaps 
show how far he has traveled from 
the old days when stamping an 
occasional book was his principal 
task. The school librarian of to- 
day does vastly more than this. He 
must first of all have this wide 
cultural background and intimate 
acquaintance with books, for he 
must select and order the books 
which will supplement and vitalize 
all subjects of the curriculum and 
meet the interests and reading abil- 
‘ties of all types of pupils. The 
teacher must know the literature of 
his subject; the librarian must 
know the literature of all subjects 
if he is to select wisely. 

Secondly, he must be a good ad- 
ministrator, for he must organize 
this mass of books and materials 
into an orderly arrangement so that 
he can immediately find what is 
wanted—not only the book wanted, 
but the exact information in the 
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book. The requued technical train- 
ing to enable him to classify and 
catalog books and materials in this 
way is of no mean order. The pro- 
fessional course in librarianship is 
notoriously one of the most diff- 
cult courses offered in the profes- 
sional schools. The librarian must 
also understand school organ zation 
in order to dovetail his program 
into the school’s program and thus 
secure maximum use of the library. 
He must understand the teaching 
methods of his school so that he 
may coöperate with the teachers on 
a friendly, business-like basis. He 
must know adolescent psychology 

in order to carry on reading guid- 

ance and to establish friendly, sym- 

pathetic relations with the pupils. 

Every hour of the day the librarian 

is coming in contact with pupils 

and teachers in learning situations 

which are definitely teaching even 

though they may lack the formality 

of the classroom. 

But it is in the field of individ- 
ualized teaching that the librarian’s 
big opportunity comes. He meets 
all the students in an informal way 
when they come to the library for 
books to read or to find informa- 
tion for use in tomorrow’s class. 
He quietly suggests books along 
the lines of their interests, he helps 
each pupil to find in books what 
his growing intelligence craves, he 
teaches him how to find the in- 
formation he desires and how to 
improve his study habits. The 
school librarian continually uses his 
specialized knowledge of books and 
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then provide books 0 
reading level to 
ests, and gradual] 
terests, raise that reading level, 
The librarian also does formal 
teaching, as a study of the library 
reports from the high schools show, 
In so far as he is able to organize 
his work to fit the school’s pro- 
gram, he meets every class in the 
school either in the library or in 
the classroom for periods of formal 
instruction in the use of library 
books and tools. He could do mua 
more in this line if the schod 
libraries of this city were not ut 
derstaffed. The State Regulation 
require one librarian a Ra 
thousand pupils and aa ai city 
the 75 high schools M iis 
meet this minimum standar st e 
obvious that in an unde 


& proper 
Meet those inter 


y through his in- 


PAE n 
library it is difficult, if a% ie 
possible, to carry OR pe formal 


a complete yi: o 
teaching, though wo! r 
vidual pupils goes 0? sch0? 

In an attempt to show city 
librarians in the New k 
high schools are fully ©" 
be included with th 
a survey was made O ing # d pis 
and professional train all 2P 
fessional experience 


i | Schoo L >» 


m” 


librarians in these schools. 
_anaire was sent to all 136 
A paa i replies were received 
pani yo 99.2%. Since a 50% 
LS ea a questionnaire 1s con- 
ee + this return of al- 
a hows that librarians 
most 100% s$ 1 will- 
rofessionally alert and wi 
a coöperate. A complete tabu- 
mi of the replies was w en 
which the table at the end o; 's 
article gives the most gp? 
points. A brief discussion O som 
of these points follows. In in- 
terpreting this study, it must be 
remembered that a number of these 
librarians were appointed years ago 
before the requirements for the 
position were raised. Of course re- 
cent appointees have, or will have 
before securing permanent licenses, 
all the requirements of a college 
degree, 36 semester hours of pro- 
fessional training in Library Science 
and 12 semester hours in courses 
in Education, but even before it 
was required, a very large propor- 
tion of the school librarians pre- 
sented a college degree and a full 
Year of professional training. 
Under the heading, “No. of 
Years of Study Beyond High 
it is significant that 104, 
°r 77%, of the 135 librarians re- 
Plying, have had four years or more 
of study beyond high school, while 
87, or 64.4%, have had five years 
St More, 28, or 20.7%, have had 
‘IX years beyond high school. 
In checking “No. of Degrees 
Held,” it appears that 78 librarians, 
3 57.7%, hold B.A. degrees, >» 


inted 


or 40.7%, hold B.LS. degrees, 
while 57, or 42.2%, have Certifi- 
cates in Library Science for a one 
year course. 10 have diplomas for a 
two year course in Library Science, 
5 have M.A. degrees and 4 have 
M.S. degrees. There were many 
combinations of degrees, most li- 
brarians having B.A.’s in combina- 
tion with the B.L.S., Certificate, 
Diploma, M.A. or M.S. It should 
be noted that in the case of an 
advanced degree in Library Science, 
two years of study beyond the 
B.A. are required for a Master's 
degree instead of the usual one 
year for an M.A. in other subjects. 

As to professional training, the 
study shows that 126, or 93.3%, 
of the group have had 30 or more 
semester hours in courses in Li- 
brary Science, while 22, or 16.2%, 
have had 60-68 semester hours. It 
was also shown that 102, or 75.570 
have had 1-7 semester hours in 
courses in Education, and 85, or 
62.9%, have had 8-16 semester 
hours or more. 40, or 29.6%, have 
had 21-30 semester hours or or 
This proves clearly that a n 
proportion of the library group ar 
well equipped professionally. 

The answers to the query as a 
“Teaching Experience Outside o 
the Library,” show that 59, or 
43.7%, of the group have had one 
year or more of teaching. 24, or 
17.7%, have had four years or 
more of teaching. o 

Similarly the item “Public Li- 
brary Experience,” shows that most 
of the group have had the advan. 
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SURVEY 
OF CULTURAL AND PROFESSIONAL + 
RAINING PERIENCE OF 135 OF THE 136 SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 




















































































































































































































































No. OF YEARS OF IN N 7 | ONAL EX 
Stupy BEyonp H. S. | No. ue | Cons EW YORK X leGHOOLS 
TIONS A 
No. of of EGREES H an E F SEMESTER HRS. TEACHING EXPERIENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Years [Pitas | Percent ; Types |En | Percent | os | N ; i 1 A No. s EDUCATION OUTSIDE OF LIBRARY | EXPERIENCE 
Less | | | | Types pao | Perce ke iS À | | No. of pans “4 | pes al 
than | | | nt Sem. J ont | ser Pn ee ene. Percent Years |Libns.| Percent Years |Libns.| Percent 
l yr. B. ~ : 
; | 5 | 3.7% B.A. | 78 | 57.7% = D Na | | 
yt. Or 23 a . 
ire | i | a | | ETS 7o 35.1% | None 32 | 23.7% | None 56.2% | None 18.5% 
: | 7| 5.1% | LS. only 31 | 29 a A za bits | | 1 yr | | 1 yr. | | 
or | | 29% more 128 | 94.8% | or more | 102 75.5% | or more | 59 | 43.7% | or more | 110 | 81 AN 
more | 118 | 87.4% | PhB. re B.LS. S ; 
4 | 2.9% | only | 6 30 or f 8-16 or | | | | 
| ) : FT 4.4% | moe f 126 | 93.3% | more 85 | 62.9% i 39 | 28.8% ee 94 | 69.6% 
es BA on ; 
more 109 | 80.7% | BLS. | 55 | 40.7% | BS ” ie sor 17-20 | | or 3 or 
oR - 53 | 39.2% | ormore | 48 | 35.5% | more 29 | 21.4% | more 87 | 64.4% 
4 or | | Cert. ++ T | il iii init Sunita SS Ee OO eee ee ee oa, es ie” iil 
semi | 104 | 77.0 Cert. | | oe a 32 or 21-30 | 4 or 4 or 
% os 57 | 42.2% 27 | 20 % | more 37.0% | or more 29.6% | more 24 | 17.7% | more 75 | 55.5% 
B.A. or 
5 or p | | BS. + , 
FARI | | Pip. in 330 31-45 5 
mo e 5 or or 
re 87 | 64.4% | 10 | 7.4% 5| 3.7% | moe f 38 | 28.1% | or more | 13 | 9.6% | more 18 | 13.3% | more 59 | 43.7% 
| OOT E TT =e al 
4 15 | 11.1 E 47 | 348% 
6 or | | oe more % 
| | Dip. in | 36 8 or | | | 
saci | 28 | 20.7% | M.A. | 51] 3.7% | LS. only 2 | 1.4% | mort 20 | 26.6% | 60-75 3 | 2.2% | more 10 | 7.4% more 35 | 25.97% 
a £ 2 [a 
| | ie | | MA + | | | | | | more | 7 | 5.1% he 27 | 20.0% 
7 or | | | yo 16. 34 | 25 | | | 10 or | lee | 22 | 16.2% 
more | 7] 5.1% 6 | 4 | 29% |B. AA 3 | 2.2% | 0 i 17% more 6 | 4.4% | more 
3g of OF | 11 10 or | | 
| 1 | -7% | | Bet | Ee : 29 21.4% | | pies | 4 | 2.9% | more 21 | 15.2% 
4o oo fp | 11 or | | 
| | | | | A. | | 5.1% more | 27 20.0% | | | 14 yr. | 1 | 7% | more 13 | 9.6% 
2 MS. 7 — A) 12 or 
es r rr alus) | L | I lee lolz 
i 0. ji ‘4/0 P 
Ff ft |] | | al ay | al 
| | oro | 22 16.2% | | | | | more 6 | 44% 
| | | | | | | | | | 14 or | | 
I r rr eo | | | | | | | = co Ms = 
| | | | 3 15 or | 
| | | | | 721 | | 2.2% | | | | | | more 3 | 2.2% 
| | | | | = | 
| | 
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wes OF ‘rst having worked in a 
public library with its excellent 
system of organization. 110 Or 
81.4%, have had one year or ibi 
of public library experience, while 
94, or 69.6%, have had two or 
more years. 59, or 43.7%, have 
had five years or more of such ex- 
perience, and so on up to 18 years. 

Other points brought out by the 
questionnaire but not included in 
the table are noted briefly here- 
with. One which is of interest in 
this study is “ ypes of Colleges 
Attended.” This item shows that 
Liberal Arts colleges have supplied 
100, or 74%, of the school li- 
brarians. This indicates the broad 
cultural background of the group 
the emphasis on subject matter 
which is so necessary in school 
library work, 

In the matter of undergraduate 
majors, English Literature was a 
favoritte, 51, or DFG, having 
chosen it. However, the replies 
showed a wide area of study 
demonstrating the broad and di. 
verse interests of the group. The 
most usual graduate Major, as 
might have been expected, is Li- 
brary Science, 87, or 64.4%, hav- 
ing chosen it. 

While it is true that a certain 
few out of the group could not 
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Came into the 
Standards were fore th 


raised, ‘Th 
outstanding fact is fae on a 
DY o 


the library STOUP came into 


school ith ` 
Par ae cae aration far ex. 
time th surements at t 
€y applied, = 
In the 
Is it not — rs 3 
brarians, both b me 
Onn by the type of wor 
they do in the school li 
by l the cultural and professional 
training they have had, belong in 
the teaching group? Should they 
not in so many words be included 
in this group and be recognized, 
both because of their training and 
their work with the pupils and 
teachers, as members of the pto- 
fessional ranks of the school sys- 
tem? Other large cities such 4s 
Los Angeles, Denver, San Francis- 
co, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh have 
already done so, and should not 
this city join the ranks of those 
progressive cities which recognize 
the work of their school librarians 
as a definite part of their instruc 
tional systems? 


bove facts 


HELEN S. corns 
a, upt. 
Teacher-Librarian, Assisting 
of Librarians. 


braties and 








AN EXPERIMENT IN INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 


|, PURPOSE 

The teaching of science has as 
one of its major objectives and one 
of its main problems the teaching 
of scientific attitudes. Whether sci- 
ence teachers are succeeding in ful- 
filling this objective is subject to 
question. The main purpose of this 
investigation is to attempt to cast 
a little light on this question and 
its answer. It is possible that some 
answer as to the correct method of 
teaching such attitudes also might 
emerge. 

One of the most fundamental 
of such attitudes is that of intel- 
lectual honesty. This is not a sim- 
ple entity but consists of a large 
number of related abilities. V. H. 
Noll calls intellectual honesty one 
of the six fundamental habits of 
thinking. He includes in this com- 
plex attitude or habit such related 
attitudes as sticking to facts, re- 
maining from exaggeration, admit- 

8 being in the wrong when 
ili So, being unaffected by per- 
<i pride, bias, prejudice or 

ition, and not compromising 


with truth as far as can be estab- 
ished, 

The main purpose of the fol- 
Owing experiment may be divided 
'nto the following minor purposes: 


L. To attempt to measure pupil's 


honesty: 
a. By a re-examination of cor- 


aa 
n N 
p 


rected examination papers 
that were handed back to 
pupils for their approval. 


b. By an examination of pupil 
reports of observations made 
in an experiment in the lab- 
oratory. 


2. To see if there was any im- 
provement in honesty as sup- 
posedly measured by the above 
methods due to exposure to the 
scientific atmosphere of a chem- 
istry classroom for six months 
time. This was attempted by:— 


a. Measuring results in chem- 
istry 7 classes and contrast- 
ing with results in chemistry 
8 classes. The chemistry 7 
classes had just started the 
study of chemistry while 
the chemistry 8 classes had 
had six months previous ex- 
perience. 


3, To see if 


a. Attempting to teach honesty 
directly in a specific situa- 
tion would cause improve- 
ment. 


b. Teaching honesty directly by 
calling attention to dishon- 
esty in either of the meth- 
ods used would affect hon- 
esty as measured by the 
other method. 
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Quantitative treatment of results 
obtained will be attempted but too 
much emphasis on small statistical 
discrepancies is not favored be- 
cause of the many difficulties in- 


herent in the experiment. Some of 
these difficulties were: 


1. Lack of time for the return 


and accurate pupil survey of 
examination papers in our or- 
dinary teaching schedule. 


2. Particular foreshortening of Sep- 
tember 1938-January 1939 term 
which made several further 
steps in the continuous testing 
procedure impossible, 


The question as to whether the 
methods used were valid and 
reliable measures of the atti- 
tude tested. There is no doubt 
that many objections could be 
raised but it seems that there 
are some broad general impli- 


cations that can be drawn from 
the general results, 


The general scheme was to use 
the tests that we give our pupils 
at three weeks intervals as the basis 
of the test inspection part of the 
investigation. This was necessary 
because of the time element. This 
required the construction and mim- 
cographing of a number of tests 
which contained in part a series of 
short type objective questions, 

In the first test, which was given 
to two classes in chemistry 8 and 
to three classes in chemistry 7, a 
short type question worth two or 
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three points was S 
when the answ ; 
was done on 
the papers, 


The pur 
Ose 
Procedure was to see i i 


sufficiently Observant to deteg 

FOIS against them and i 
Cidence of such Observations on he 
other half of the S 


Papers a simil 
question which had the Wrong 


answer was marked right, that js 
not marked wrong. This would 
give a sampling of the 


honesty at 
the beginning of the term, The 
papers were then handed back and 


the correct answers written on the 
board. A piece of small yellow 
paper was stapled to the examina: 
tion paper and the following state- 
ment read to all classes. 

“These papers are handed back 
to you for your approval. You fe 
to indicate on the yellow slip » 

here ques 
number (1) all places whe! Re 
tions marked wrong are tg a 
(2) all places where Ta ; 
marked right (or y (3) il 
wrong) are wrong and y pfer 
places where you think you ay thes 
more credit. All papets 7 
be re-examined and g 
adjusted.” Item 3 a rotests 
included to allow pup! P the tests 
the non-objective parts jah as pos 

In every instance, * view of 
ble to find time for 4 * hough is 
short type answers Sai the 
some instances, moa mal 
entire test was not rev! apers «aos 

In all cases, the P sil ft 
handed back to the P nd in th 
teacher re-examination 


er was ti on 
about One-half of | 








upil was marked 
a ST et m recorrected 
a written on the yellow 
ee Similarly, if a pupil indicated 
mA a wrong answer had been 
raked tight, his recorrected mark 


RESULTS OF TEST | 


As 


eS 
NuMBER OF RIGHTS MARKED 
WRONG. 


Reported Unreported 


C81 14 1 
C83 10 5 


C8 


S 


Totals 24 - 80% 6 - 20% 
2 
C74 15 


2 
C75 15 3 
C76 14 2 
Oy 
Totals 44 . 86% 7 - 14% 
C 7andg 
m 
Totals 6g. 84% 13 - 16% 


tights marked wrong) there ap- 
pears to be no significant ditference 
“tween the C 7 and the C 8 
&toups since deviations in percent 
tesults vaty but slightly from the 
average of the two groups. In the 
teported subgroup, the C 8-80% 
and the C 7-86% are pretty close 
0 the average 84%, The fact that 
Pupils did not score closer tO 


was written on the yellow slip. In 
all other cases, the paper was re- 
turned to the pupil unchanged 
while the true mark was recorded 
in the teacher’s record book. 

In group A (the number of 


B. 
NUMBER OF WRONGS MARKED 
RIGHT 
Reported Unreported 
0 14 
2 13 
2- 7% 27 - 93% 
7 12 
3 16 
5 16 
15 - 25% 44- 75% 
17 - 19% 71 - 81% 


in detecting this type of er- 

a ater mean that they are not 
as observant as they should be. It 
is interesting also to see that the 
C 7 group is more observant ap- 
parently than the older trained 
group, which has had six months 
training in observation in science. 
In group B (the number of 
wrong marked right, there appears 
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in favor of the C 7 group. The 
C 8 shows only 7% honesty in re- 
turns while the C 7 shows 25% 
and the average 197%. Apparently 
those pupils who were not exposed 
to the scientific atmosphere were 
More honest than those who were 
When we consider that only 19% 
of all pupils reported honestly the 
need for teaching of the attitude 
becomes evident. 


Several weeks later, the second 


RESULTS OF TEST || 


OO O NDMDto + 


CxXamin a 
tiem tion was given. In ; 
ET possible, app p BiS tey 
apers 


UMBER OF WRONGS MARKED RIGHT 


ered Unreported HIN 
GiBi... 0 

aa i 3 

C 8..Totals l - 2% 56 - 98% 

C 74 4 31 

C 75 4 28 

C 76 6 26 

C 7 Totals 14 - 14% 85 - 85% 

C 7 and 8 Totals 15 - 10% 141 - 90% 


Here again we find the same 
discrepancy between the C 7 and 
c 8 groups as in test I and this 
discrepancy is again in favor of the 
C 7 group. C 7 had 14% honesty 
and C 8 only 2%. Is it possible 
that the more concentrated empha- 
sis in the C 7 group was responsi- 
ble for the results? In C 7, during 
the first three weeks great emphasis 
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was laid on scientific attitude in 
studying the work of Lavoisiet an 

in the next three weeks in study 
the work of Dalton. The C 8 ee 
had had previous training eae : 
variety of teachers and it is possi j 
that the previous training had a 
variable. The work during the 
six weeks in C 8 placed l greate 
emphasis on factual material 49 





o greater opportunity for 
f attitudes in connection 
ork of a great chemist. 
-i jd this difference in content 
be of significance in explaining the 
results? If this so so, then there 
was little carryover value from the 
revious study of attitudes during 
the previous term. Or it might pos- 
sibly mean that continuous drill 
i necessary in attitude as well as 
in content material. 


COMBINED RESULTS OF TESTS | & II 


There was a slump in the per- 
cent result for both groups. In test 
I, 19% honesty resulted while in 
test II only 10% honesty resulted. 
In test II, however, practically the 
entire group was concerned, while 
in test I, only half the group had 
been subjected to this procedure. 

The results for both tests were 
consolidated to obtain a large num- 
ber of cases representing the first 
half of the term. 


n >»«bnnn—Nwe 


NUMBER OF WRONGS MARKED RIGHT 





Reported Unreported 
C81 0 40 
C 83 3 43 
C 8 Totals 3 -3.5% 83 - 96.5% 
C 74 11 43 
C75 7 44 
C 76 11 42 
C 7 Totals 29 - 18% 129 - 82% 


C 7 and 8 Totals 32 - 13% 


212 - 87% 


a na, S S 


A third test was now given to 
Ws C 8 classes only. A variation 
` tried with the C 83 group. 
Ree their recorrected test II pa- 
ees were returned, all the papers 
Sin Pai correctly and it was 
pils ? aa that many of the pu- 
either E been guilty of dishonesty 
ti eliberately or otherwise in 
"ia See of the two previous 
* test I was handed back at 


th 


_ 


the same time with the real mark 
indicated. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure was to see whether direct 
reference to a particular situation 
would cause correction or improve- 
ment when test III would be ex- 
amined, The C 83 group was asked 
to indicate the reasons for such ap- 
parent dishonesty on the back of 
their second examination paper. 
The purpose of this was to reveal 
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_ The other group, C 81 w 
touched and was to be useq 
-non-variable group in all co 
sons with C 7. 


—(1) possible injustice done to 7 
them of dishon- 


pupils in accusing l ; 
esty and (2) some insight into 
how their minds were working in 
the situation. 


as 
Mparj. 


RESULTS OF TEST III—C8 
B. = 


NuMBER OF WRONGS MARKED RIGHT 
le 


Reported Unreported 
nee EE es 
C 81 3 - 14% 18 - 86% 

C 83 14 - 52% 13 - 48% 


Totals—not significant 
aaa- 
the midterm paper which had a 
two point question treated as in 
tests II and III. This was necessary 
since no further provision was made 
for another test before the Regents. 
These papers were not only re-ex- 
amined and recorrected but the true 
midterm mark was returned to the 
pupil before the report cards were 
distributed. 


The C 83 group showed a de- 
cided increase in honesty but not as 
great an improvement as might be 
anticipated. The C 81 group also 
showed an increase from 0 to 14%. 
It is unfortunate that, because of 
many absences, the number of 
papers that were returned to pupils 
was small. 

The C 83 group was finally test- 
ed for carry-over by handing back 


RESULTS OF TEST IV—C 83 


B. 


NuMBER OF WRONGS MARKED RIGHT 
Unreported 


hi sina ena 
Reported 544 
» 4/0 

ly 4 


n on 


, o iple err - 
The results showed quite some poponag i eè had 4 pupi! s EA 
carry-over from the previous lesson asa d honest response oy 
ou 
on test III. However, the honest 4 previous'y s only ? pese 


- , result Wê : 
responses WCEre duplicates 1n he the net es in 39 pep’ pragi 
case of 4 pupils so that there were ry © 


only 10 honest responses, one pupil 


over respons i 
results were no 


La 
is 
1 t 
as “By o DA 
u a 
n. 3 
i 








þut there was some improvemen 
and some carry-over. In 7 cases 
however, pupils who had made h 
least one previous honest response 
failed to respond honestly on this 
test, It is possible that the im- 
portance of the midterm `examina- 
tion may have caused this result, 





RESULTS IN TEST III—C 74 


t è 
x midterms of C 74 were 


ap in the same manner as in 
~ 83 after the pupils were sub- 
F to the same treatment as the 
= raige s This group, however, 

ance to review a third 


test before deali : . 
a ealing with the mid- 








B. 


NUMBER OF WRONGS MARKED RIGHT 


Reported 
C 74 l - 3.6% 


U nreported 
28 - 96.4% 


ee 


These results were very poor 
when compared with the compara- 
tively high results for tests I and 
II for this group. In these com- 
bined results there were 11 out of 
53 responses that were honest. This 
was about 20% for tests I and II 


REASONS GIVEN BY PUPILS 
FOR DISHONESTY 


against 3.6% for test III, the mid- 
term. Here again the importance of 
the examination may have caused 
poor results. These pupils had been 
previously asked to explain dishon- 
est responses in tests I and II. 


TE a a 


C7 
No. 
I, No answer or just 
Nothing” 25 
2, “Overlooked it” 5 
3 


- Looking at other questions” 1 
, uestions 80ne over too 
5. wp, “Pidly” 
A ao ait right” 

Ought questionable” 


C8 
No. 


10 (6 of these wrote 
“Nothing” ) 
(one of these said he didn’t think 
the two points made much 
difference.) 
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7. “Thought right since s 


answer on another paper one 


not marked wrong” . 
8. “Thought another question 
marked wrong was right so 
did not report this one” 
9. “Skipped it” 
10. “Didn't do it” 
11. Admit dishonesty 


“No indication that question 
was wrong” 1 
“Apparently changed wrong 
answer to right one and did 
not report it.” 2 


m A e 


3 (two of these $- 
claimed that these 
interest in high 
marks was responsi. 


ble.) 








These meager answers were in- 
teresting principally because only 3 
boys admitted dishonesty. In most 
cases we have implications of dis- 
honesty or attempts at rationaliza- 
tions. These answers show improper 
training in the elements of intel- 
Jectual honesty. Those papers where 
no answer was attempted were in- 
terpreted as tacit admissions of dis- 
honesty. 

The next procedure was to have 
the three C 7 classes report on the 
results of a laboratory experiment. 
This, unfortunately, could not be 
tried with the C 8 classes. The ob- 
ject of the experiment was to study 
methods of formation of acids and 
bases from oxides and water. Dur- 
. ing the first ten or fifteen minutes, 
the teacher burned sulphur and 
phosphorous in a bottle over water, 
shook up the resultant oxides with 
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the water and tested with litmus. 
The pupils concluded that non- 
metallic oxides and water produced 
an acid. The teacher then burned 
magnesium and tested the resultant 
oxide as well as calcium oxide in 


the same manner with watet and 


i ils concluded that 
litmus. The pup REE Cr 


metallic oxides form a 
water. The pupils were then ek 
to do the experiment using sulp a 
phosphorous, and a gies bar 
to form oxides and to als g 
oxides of calcium and silicon, 


i an 
ly labelled as such, with water 


litmus. They were tO d that a 
was a metal and iion E me 
metal. The pupils were hr ael 
that their silicon dioxide "I a 
owdered sand. They "E e 
k hand in 4 brief repot ne the 
litmus reactions at the 


laboratory pettem 


to be h 
W 





RESULTS OF LABORATORY 
EXPERIMENT—C 7'S 


7 ' 
ra 
5 A 
. 
. $ 











CORRECT RESULTS 


INCORRECT RESULTS 








REPORTED R 
EPORTED 
: a | 0 - 0% 26 - 100% 
f+ 15 - 48% 16 - 52% 
7 6 - 20% 24 - 80% 
n 
C 7 Totals 21 -24% 66 76% 
~ 0 








The results in C 75 and, conse- 
quently, the entire total results of 
correct responses were too high 
since the presence of the laboratory 
assistant in one part of the labora- 
tory and some information he must 
have given to two tables of boys in 
that laboratory period led to prac- 
tically perfect reports from 14 out 
of 15 boys at these two tables. It 
is also possible that there was some 
transfer of information between the 
boys at these tables in C 75 to the 
entering C 76 boys. In Class 76, 
at the first table, there were 5 cor- 
rect responses out of six pupils. In 
the entire class C 76 there were 
4 6 =e This prob- 
oe bea at the correct re- 
ers cane A e entire C 7 group 

i % than 24%, 

e interesting thing was that in 
mk hie had a previous les- 
pers the sty on examination pa- 
. re was 0% honest response 

A the laboratory. ‘Th; à 
means that o, y. This probably 
transfer ee ina Procedure had little 
Probably are Sir the other. We 
ntin i en the boys 
aan e laboratory and 
Y not transferring 


C 74 


are 


any of this attitude to Outside situa- 
tions, À 

The results in C 75 showed the 
sheep-like dependence of the pu- 
pils on a person in authority (the 
laboratory assistant) in backing up 
their own suspicions about the lit- 
mus paper reaction. The remaining 
half of the class was equally sheep- 
like in depending on the other au- 
thority (the teacher and the princi- 
ple previously derived) in spite of 
the litmus reactions. In no case 
throughout the three classes was 
there a suggestion made that the 
principle be rephrased to conform 
to the facts. It would then have 
read, “Soluble oxides react with 
water to form acids and bases.” 

Before all the C 7 classes were 
given a last written test, the results 
of the laboratory experiment were 
discussed with the C 75 class. The 
laboratory experiment was fully ex- 
plained to them and they arrived 
at the conclusions that (1) it was 
wrong scientifically and ethically to 
report false results, (2) there was 
need for objectivity in science ac- 
tivities and general behavior and 
(3) generalizations should not be 
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accepted too readily or upon ap- The last test, which wa, 
done about the thirteenth wee} s 


before the corrected papers of the ed in the same manner as t 
tests. 


parent authority. This was 
last test were distributed to them. 


RESULTS OF TEST IV—C7'S 


-a A 
NuMBER OF WRONGS MARKED RIGHT i 
as ie, a i T 
Reported Unre ported 


C 74 14 - 74% 5 - 26% 
C 75 1- 9% 10 - 91% 
C 76 0- 0% 23 - 100% 
es 
C 7 Totals 15 -30% 38 70% 


maaa 


The results in C 75, although 
meager, showed that there was no 
transfer of one kind of honesty 
training to another situation. This 
had previously been shown using 
the laboratory and test procedures 
in reverse order. 

There seemed to be fine carry- 
over from test III in the C 74 
class. This was the class that had 
had a previous lesson in honesty 
in the examination procedure. In 
test IV, there was 74% honesty 
while in test III there had been 
3.6% honesty. 

The C 76 group, which served 
as the non-variable C 7 group, 
showed no improvement of any 
sort. In fact, throughout the term 
there seemed to be a regression in 
honesty. The combined results of 
test I and II showed 20% honesty 
while the last examination-Test IV 
showed 0%. Apparently ordinary 
science teaching does not make our 


boys more honest. This regression 
is probably due to the fact that 
when boys reported incorrect mark- 
ing they were penalized. | 
Comparison of the C 7 non-vari- 
able group with the C 8 non-vari- 
able group shows that the latter, 
C 81 improved from 0% honesty 
in tests I and II to 14% honesty 
in test III. The results, therefore, 
are somewhat contradictory but 
there seems to be very little com 
sistent improvement due to the six 
months’ exposure to chemistry: 


HM. CONCLUSIONS . ee 
There seems to be little ee 
attempting to collect pi ss 
since there were many V4 ‘he WO 
troduced. The results fof sen sult 
non-variable classes have < i pars 
‘7 the two previov 
7 tal £ 


mariz and only these to 


graphs 
scem t 


In accordance with 


a T 
Blven 
he Other 


o be significant. the mino! 





urposes stated at the beginning A : 


the experiment the conclusions are 
as follows: 


l. 


avent turned 
years. Wh 
up!” The 
or less in 
a fellow t 


Intellectual honesty was tested, 
at least to some extent, since 
both procedures employed such 
criteria as objectivity, sticking 
to facts, not compromising with 
truth and testing responsibility 
for truth in the face of author- 


ity. 


_ There seemed to be little im- 


provement in honesty due to 
the usual teaching procedures. 
The results in the non-variable 
classes bear this out. 


. The results in C 74 and C 83 


seem to show that there is some 
carry-over value in the direct 
teaching of honesty in a specific 
situation. The effect of one 
method of teaching honesty as 
measured in the other seemed 
very slight when measured in 
terms of the C 74 and C 75 
results, Honesty in the labora- 







just as poor if not poor- 
an in the examination pro- 
cedure as shown in the results 


of the laboratory experiment 
with the C 7s. 


The results in all cases seem to 
show that our pupils have very 
little if any appreciation of in- 
tellectual honesty as a vital part of 
character, We are not teaching pu- 
pils intellectual honesty in our or- 
dinary procedures in the science 
classroom or laboratory. Maybe we 
should revise our teaching pro- 
cedures with this in view. We 
might improve the condition by us- 
ing direct methods of teaching and 
direct lessons in the value of the 
attitude. Devoting more time to a 


study of the historical and bio- 


graphical aspects of chemistry with 
less emphasis on the factual mate- 
rial might furnish a partial solu- 
tion. 

JosEPH F. CASTKA. 
Boys High School. 


IM_AN UNSUCCESSFUL COACH! 


What a coach — haw! You 
out a winner in 
y don’t you give yourself 
remark was passed more 
Jest some weeks ago by 
€acher and coach, and at 


mo 
But ment, completely ignored. 


e real sion; 
Struck a of the retort 


then i 
» 4S sometimes happens, 


e and grew, and kept 


on growing until it actually began 
to rankle in my breast. A failure 
as coach! Why? Had not I always 
enjoyed my work so very much? 
Had not my youngsters always got- 
ten the biggest “kick” of compet- 
ing on the team despite the fact 
that they tasted the fruits of victory 
so seldom? Was I really a failure 
because my boys failed to pile up 


di 
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points in athletic competition § m 
Yes, I am an unsuccessful coa 
nevertheless, a completely satisfied 
one. Strange, One might say, that 
I should feel so cocky about it, 
but really, it doesn’t worry me 4 
bit! I somehow feel perfectly and 
fully justifed in my attitude. It 
becomes a matter of personal opin- 
ion concerning the values of the 
present varsity team set-up 1n the 
high school today as compared with 
the growing interscholastic program 

of activities. 

Very few people, if any, have 
heard of the athletes I coached, but 
really, I don’t care! In fact, I 
might add, if by chance one of my 
proteges did come through any in- 
terscholastic competition between 
varsity teams as a winner (as did 
happen on rare occasion), I hon- 
estly admit he did so because of 
his own natural ability and not 
through any superior coaching on 
my part. | 

Yes, I suppose as a coach of a 
rather insignificant varsity team this 
does sound much like that favorite 
old alibi unsuccessful American 
coaches are supposed to have: “I'm 
not training my men to win; I'm 
building character.” After all, some 
“successful” coaches might say, why 
shouldn’t I resort to that alibi; so 
few of my boys ever did come 
through. Yet, I honestly and hum- 
bly say, “I’m not training my men 
to win.” Frankly, I lack the so- 
called heart to drive my men on 
to victory. Nor do I feel that the 
varsity team set-up ís itself an ideal 


medium for the building of cha 

acter. To me, this concentrati : 
a specialized group fails miserabi 

and is terribly inadequate aş th 

proper laboratory for the practic 
of the ideals and principles inher. 
ent in our present day enlightened 
and progressive physical education 
program, a program embracing al] 
individuals and making the wi da 
of allowances for even the mos 
extreme cases of individual differ. 
ences. 

Must then the very definite ben- 
efits and carry-over values of this 
valuable and practical program 
be monopolized? Yes, and often 
abused as well, by a select few 
already skilled and fit: the varsity 
team. 

True, recognition and acceptance 
of the splendid democratic and 
pedagogic principles of the intra- 
mural program is beginning to take 
hold but, in my estimation, much 
too slowly; whereas the pop 
of the major teams has maintain" 
unwaveringly its sapen ps 
from time of inception. 

Why should not the very 5 

ioti f “average boys 
majority 0 ogra we 
the benefits of the Pt 


e 
have to offer? After at na 
not just as enthusiastic, y n 
uberant, just as +} k 
compete as the mem 


varsity teams? uch to? 
True, some are a af 
o thin, some p asst 


some to 
to make the 
edly, their 

ambitions om 


f eelings: in t 
compet? 


big team; , and 










es are just as keen if not much 
ke 
affects of frustration. 

To me, personally, the broad all- 
inclusive intra-mural program is 
o much wiser and more practical 
, medium and laboratory for dis- 
eminating the practices of our pro- 
fession rather than the intense, con- 
centrated management of sports by 
specialized coaches, often with rep- 
ations to attain—or maintain. 

As a parent, reflecting in retro- 
spect on the days when I competed 
in high school sports, I frankly 
doubt whether I should care to 
have my own son experience some 
of the so-called body and character 
building phases of interscholastic 
competition that I went through. 
To come tearing down the last few 
yards of a race— feet pounding, 
arms pumping, eyes popping, veins 
bulging, throat choking, face writh- 
ing and distorted, drawn of every 
ae of blood, convulsive — to 
nally fling a spent, inert, lifeless 


dy across th ° 
j e tape—fainting— 
vomiting— p & 


ut 


D = 
a I paint an unusual picture? 
é8crated? I think not 


nd, th 
Physica] sacrifice? akeg 


oft alone? Per 
en I imagine d 


man ahead! B 
n, win! 


preme 
For love of the 
haps, but more 
it is to beat the 
Cat, beat, beat! Win, 


ultant — of Victory on the ex- 
ome, | "r hons Tyce, whole- 
nite a Wonder, is that very defi- 
"Petosiy “Xagperated feeling of 

© acquires as a re- 


ener because of the whetting x 


suet Or the hilarious acclaim and 
audatory bouquets tossed so freely 
and generously at him. Considering 
this situation honestly, do we more 
often than not find this terrific 
build-up resulting in a very decided 
superiority culminating in select 
cliques, parvenus, fraternities, bra- 
zen snobbishness! 


And the “also rans’—the feel- 
ing of coming in at the tail end, 
especially with large groups of in- 
timate friends and acquaintances 
out to cheer, but instead jeer—to 
face the heartlessly cruel jibes, 
taunts, and “‘wise-cracks” of pals, 
as is so typical of the adolescent 
make-up—what effect does all this 
have on the extremely sensitive na- 
ture of the discouraged loser? Can 
one honestly say that now his char- 
acter has at last been tempered in 
the bitterly hot cauldron of defeat 
—even though it does only too 
often create a marked inferiority, 
intense moroseness, brooding— 

Body and character building—I 
wonder? 

From the above, the reader might 
gather that I condemn victory and 
encourage defeat. Decidedly not! 
A challenge with equal chances for 
victory or defeat must be presented 
—else the game or sport loses its 
full purpose, its spark, its “flavor,” 
its essential ingredient. And this 
natural challenge-element inherent 
in the game should suffice unto 
itself to spur the youth on! The 
game for the game's sake rather 
than a namesake (coach's or 
school’s) is not too fantastic or 
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impractical “a theory. The aii 
driving coach, only too often ad 
pletely oblivious of the 
of the game, in his desperate desir 
to beat the opposing team, 1S Cer 
tainly not the driving urge to ac- 
tivity we should seek to satisfy. 


Somehow, a program of numer- 
ous diversified sports, supervised 
by a number of interested teachers 
and enthusiastically participated in 
by great masses of effervescent, 
jubilant boys just cannot seem to 
be tainted or in way motivated by 
that very definite, almost tangible 
feeling of cut-throat intensity and 
desperate effort to win that always 
seem to be associated with inter- 
scholastic competition. The pain- 
fully sharp edge of competition 1s 
mercifully dulled—yet not to the 
extent of minimizing the keenness 
of joy to be gotten out of the game 
itself ! 


Nor is it any one sport in par- 
ticular that’s to blame. Almost any 
sport can be injurious to the ado- 
lescent if he is allowed to overdo 
it. It is the degree of intensity 
practiced in competitive school 
sports that does the damage. The 
activities of a school should not be 
limited to the four major sports, 
since athletics, to be educative, 
should form habits, attitudes, and 
skills which carry over into later 
life. To conform to this principle, 
more attention should be given to 
the minor sports such as tennis, golf, 
swimming, volley ball, handball, 
and so forth. 


Fortunately, these activitie 
beginning to receive more de 
stress in many of our high school, 
but, in my opinion, this recopni. 
tion is much too slow; and ver 
often, even though this reco i 
tion had been gained, these 0. 
called minor sports are still de. 
cidedly subservient to the major 
sports. 

However, I am still Optimistic 
enough to hope that in the ye 
near future the administration of 
athletics will have greater respect 
for the personality of large groups 
of players and thus minimize the 
possibility of violating sound peda- 
gogic theory by exploiting individ- 
uals for the glory of the school, or 
the coach. And then the intramural 
program will come into its own, 
and with it, I most sincerely be- 
lieve, will vanish most of | the 
aforementioned evils associated 
with the varsity team set-up. 

This situation, I know, is far 
from new. Countless articles hay 

d in recent years exposine 

appeare E 
the evils of cut-throat REES as 
tic competition—but alas, i us 

, "a d. this cance 

of being eliminated, j curriculum 
like lesion of the schoo! © ime an 
seems but to have grow? opinions 
again have J hear | purely theo- 
branded as impractica mat 


S are 
Served 


es ° AE ~ E | 
retical, “hot aif p" 


te no 

t to da ; m 
to say, tha ‘acing 
m r in conv? 


: Py, 
therwise. ot ate 
i Impractical theory? y the © 
: der, as We 100% vassill 
I wonder, sporting 


uberant youngste 





now often we stop to consider the 
changes that have been taking place 
inside that same chest; for, very 
jefinitely marked changes have 
been taking place. 


These facts have been familiar 
to me for quite some time but only 
recently was it impressed upon me 
with particular force by an article 
written by Mr. James V. Williams 
in one of the current magazines.1 


At high school age, making a 
place on the team becomes the 
chief purpose of existence for the 
boy; and it is just about this time 
that the body begins to change be- 
wilderingly. Arms and legs may 
lose all proportion with the rest 
of him. He feels new and strange 
sensations. Any attempt to evalu- 
ate his capacities in this transitional 
stage results in confusion and anx- 
iety for him. 

Alread 


of provi 
Souls’ 


y driven by the necessity 
ng themselves for their 
satisfaction, 

ohnny and Joe m 


Scho 
; ol team and are goaded even 
Nore Merciless] 


Tins y by social compul- 
selves in T ave to reassure them- 
mieg s period of doubt and 
tO the r PY exerting themselves 
their aan hey have to show 
Eat a uites the coach, and 

k that they can take it. 

od i 3 demonstrate their 
ROE to se ok kills them. They've 
old Alma i the kind of stuff 
Tes SES got, Get in there 


ar 
Cnts Magazine» 


fast - growing 
ake the high 


th 


Feb. 19309. 


letter on a proud, puffed-up chest, 






Tight. Let’s do or die for dear 
old Alma Mater!” It’s not pleas- 


ant to think how close it often 
comes to being do and die. And 
It's SO easy for the coach of ath- 
letics to overwork Johnny and Joe. 
They Sive prodigally of themselves 
in the frenzied effort to pile up 
mountains of evidence in which to 


bury all suspicion of their 
Sissies. It’s 


work them 
good players, 


Johnny and Joe are in the mid- 
dle of one of the hardest jobs 
they'll have, without drafting them 
for hard labor to the glory of 
their school. Adding the inches 
they acquire during the compara- 
tively short period of the “adoles- 
cent spurt” takes about all the en- 
ergy they can extract from their 
three squares and numerous supple- 
ments per day. They shouldn’t be 
subjected to any unnecessary strain. 

But they’re likely-looking athletic 
material. Even if they weren't so 
pitiably eager to make the team, 
they'd be forced into it. They'd be 
yellow if they didn’t try out. 
They'd have no school spirit. They 
make the team and to meet the 
school’s demands in fierce athletic 
competition they overdraw their en- 
ergy accounts. Simultaneously they 
become high-school heroes and 
physical bankrupts. 


being 
especially easy to over- 
if they develop into 


The growing-up process is pecu- 
liar, Johnny and Joe don’t grow up 
evenly; it would be better if they 
did. It's as if parts of their systems 
Were racing one another to matur- 
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ity. Some parts get considerably 
ahead of others. . 

Exterior evidence of this dispar- 
ity in growth is familiar and, to 
the adolescent, embarrassing. For 
a while, the nose 1s the fastest 
growing part of the body. Ears 
frequently take up the challenge, 
however, and the adolescent won- 
ders miserably if he will take off 
in the next high wind. Legs and 
arms have a disconcerting way of 
suddenly lengthening beyond all 
proportionate limits. 

The same sort of more or less 
independent growth - surges occur 
within the adolescing body. These 
inequalities are not so embarrassing 
to the boy or girl because they 
don’t happen quite so publicly, but 
they're likely to be even more im- 
portant than the obvious ones. Crit- 
ical strains are created which may 
be revealed in tragic ways. 

Take the still mysterious opera- 
tion of the glandular system, for 
instance. Among other things not 
understood about it are its changes 
during adolescence. We know such 
changes take place, but not com- 
pletely why or how. The sex glands 
usually begin to function at the 
beginning of adolescence. The thy- 
mus usually disappears. There 
seems to be some connection be- 
tween the phenomena. 

The thymus is a large gland at 
the base of the neck, in front. It 
seems to be the gland of child- 
hood, gradually decreasing in size 
as the child grows until it practi- 
cally has disappeared in adoles- 


cence. At least, this is what ys 
happens. 

Occasionally a lifeless bog wt 
sprawl on a football gridiron ne. 
a scramble has untangled itself, 0 
a suddenly inert figure will þe ‘ t 
ried from a basketball floot Re 
a jolt that was not especially hard 
Examiners will find no concussion 
of the brain, no evidence of fatal 
injury. The cause of death will he 
a baffling mystery until suspicious 
fingers detect the existence of , 
good-sized thymus. The thymus 
sometimes persists into adolescence. 
When it does, it possesses the 
power to convert sudden shock into 
sudden death. 

Our present knowledge of the 
glandular system is admittedly in- 
complete. We do know enough, 
however, to enable us to respect it. 
It seems wise, then, not to subject 
teen-age children to undue over- 
loads while glandular alterations 
are in progress. . 

There comes a time in 
teens when Johnny's an 

bitious to assume 
hearts become am of the 
adult proportions. The rest of ' 
circulatory system — 
veins, and capillaries—doesn't ser 
up. In proportion to 
e of faa — the body $ P 
is of too small a gauge: sistance 
has to overcome more F 
therefore, in pumping p it mus 

hich means tha 

through, W daches 4 4 
work harder. Hea „e an 


‘tations 
quent. Faintness, ag al oe do 
general restlessness, 5'8 ons ot 
latory disproportion® 


ually 


n af ter 


the early 


d Joe's 





Pum Orces the 





The heart so far outstrips the 
ries in size during adolescence, 


e "h i 
f their width is only two-fifths 
Fost it has been, in proportion to 


bye heart, during childhood. Ar- 
“jes comprise the outlets and in- 
r to the heart. Since they are 
a small after the heart’s indi- 

vidual “adolescent spurt,” the heart 
has a much bigger job. It works 

under a constant strain. And it has 
more blood to pump. 

The piping, remember, has the 
ame diameter, but the capacity of 
the pump and the volume of blood 
have increased. As might be ex- 
pected, blood pressure rises. The 
average is around 109 at the age 
of eleven, 124 at fifteen and 112 
at eighteen, when the arteries have 
caught up with the heart in 
growth. The situation isn’t neces- 
sarily dangerous if allowances are 
made for it. A headache or palpita- 
tions ought to be the signal for a 
short rest. 

Ne y stop in the mid- 
ootball practice with the 
& game only a week off and lie 
own for a while because he h 

headache k e he as a 

o Joe feels a little 

8J, can he ask to be d 
until he feels better with ae 

itt] Ge, er, with the score 
ve got to SS i pod 
stay in there and 


ght whi i 
in there’s a breath left 


heart is What, if a belabored 
What if Permanently damaged ? 
tertio Strain of prolonged 
f heart to 
i aster than the ar- 

© it? All that's likely 


lẹ 


tetieg r ood 


to hap PEAT, it'll back up and 


wreck a few valves so they can 
= completely close as they must 
T a healthy, efficient heart, If 
J nny and Joe sutvive the season, 

ey Il be given big letters to wear 


on their chests Aren’ 
i t th 
leaky valves? T vorh 


Because I am totally and com- 
pletely imbued with this “theoreti- 
cal” philosophy, I welcome all 
comers (approved by physician, of 
course) to my teams; and, never 
does one of my boys have to fear 
a frantic harangue, desperate urg- 
ings, driving exhortations—bitter, 
scathing “call-downs” in case of 
defeat—. For, why should I not 
realize that it is only natural for 
the tensely strained, eager, and am- 
bitious youngster to give his very 
all. Why should I not sense that a 
bit of sympathetic understanding 
and encouragement is far more im- 
portant to this young man, than 
for his fellow victor. 


Coddling, some might call it? 
Developing softies and sissies? It 
depends upon the viewpoint! But 
putting myself in the bitterly de- 
pressed young boy’s place—won- 
dering how I'd feel—and also em- 
phasizing the physical growth 
rather than publicity growth — is 
reason enough for me to continue 
happily on my way as an “unsuc- 
cessful” coach without too many 
qualms of conscience! 


NATHAN RUBIN. 


Eastern District High School 
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THE PLACE OF THE FILM IN EDUCATION 


I. INTRODUCTION 
In spite of the fact that the pos- 
sibilities of the movie as a class- 
room teaching aid are limitless, 
teachers are unaware of the poten- 
tial values of this instrument. Thus 
far we have not come close to a 
full realization of the opportunities 
provided by this new device. This, 
in short, is the main conclusion 
reached by Dr. Elizabeth Taine in 
the fourth volume of the report._of 
Ne ax we k J 
the Regents’ Inquiry. If this is so, 
“it is imperative that we explore 
this field as thoroughly as possible 
to the end that our teaching be en- 
riched by this new technique. 

Unfortunately, in spite of the 
fact that film education is several 
years old, the field is practically 
uncharted. What its possibilities 
are, we cannot say with any degree 
of accuracy. And so, when we fol- 
low Dr. Laine’s advice to make 
teachers aware of its great promise, 
we cannot furnish a plotted course, 
refined through years of actual use. 
All thar can be done at present is 
to show what the possibilities are 
and to present the lessons of our 
limited experience to the end that 
we may harness this new educa- 
tional device to our needs. 

This immediately brings up sev- 
eral problems that must be solved 
as soon as possible, Failure to study 
these problems will lead to a hap- 


hazard development of film lessons 


that must doom the movie to just 
another fad or frill that “‘teacher- 


dom” has discovered for it 

entertainment or relaxation. Own 
education must be carefully oI 

and thought out in advent o ted 
then can we derive the > Oat 
benefit from it. These, ee 
some of the pr a 
— problems that We mug 

1. How valuable are 

sons? 

2. What is a good film? 
What films are available? 
4. What techniques must be 

utilized? | 
5. What dangers do films pre- 
sent? 
6. What remains to be done? 


flm les. 


p 


These questions can be answered 
on the basis of our limited experi- 
ence with films during the past 
few years. More important, answers 
must be sought from an organized 
program of experimentation and 
research conducted separately by 
each department of our schools. 


Il. ARE FILM LESSONS 
WORTHWHILE? ee 
Assuming that good films F 
techniq 


— used and that prop p Jessons 
are employed, 


are 
t 3 

worthwhile? We a Jesson * 

mind that this typ j 


i e 
s tf 
and that ora m 
expensive he recitation shat 
time than does t 


s in 
od. It requires certain “shat 
make it fat less 


the ordi 
quires 4 measure 
ability that some 












even profess to have, | 


e objections, such “i Simple reference to a film brings 
pat “ssons™ ate” back to their minds immediately 


decidedly worthwhile. Let us , 
why. 

Firstly, all of our schools have 
, type of student variously referred 
ig as low I. Q., non-academically 
minded, non-book minded, specials, 


Ce 


' sub-normals, adjustment pupils and 


eee sae oe <e on e 


x host of other names. For years, 
we have preached the doctrine that 
we should adjust our methods and 
curricula to individual differences. 
The film lesson presents one meth- 
od of really facing the fact that 
these children cannot obtain infor- 
mation from the printed page. 
Have we not seen in the past that 
pages in books or recitation in 
class merely present them with a 
series of words that they can, at 
best, reproduce in class without the 
slightest idea as to meaning? Cer- 
tain necessary factual information 
can be better understood if actually 
seen in a film than read in a text- 
book. This applies especially to the 
sub-normal pupils. Many teachers 
will agree that this is equally true 
of average pupils, 

Secondly, factual material can be 


retai Over a 
retained Over a longer period of 


aco 


time if impressively pr esented by 


wa 


a, film lesson. Children find 
m ea to remember such infor- 

mai presented in verbal form. 
` Sviewing for a 


ie final examination 


e ar of the most disheartening 
Petiences when it reveals to 

€ teacher tha 
Pletely forgott 
Planned 


t the class has com- 
en the work that was 
5o carefully, And yet, a 


the material that the teacher called 
for, In other words, did not Paul 
Muni do more to impress upon the 
memories of our children the story 
of the Dreyfus Case than can the 
best textbook and recitation ? 
Thirdly, there is a certain back- 


ground necessary —for—a—complete— 
understanding and full appreciation 


of much of what we teach. Fre- 
quently, we attempt to supply this 
background ourselves. The futility 
becomes self-evident. Words cannot 
convey to them the terror in The 
Reign of Terror as can the picture, 
A Tale of Two Cities. It is unques- 
tionable that the Yale Chronicle 
Series can do far more than we 
have done to give our classes the 
necessary background for our colo- 
nial history. 

Fourthly, many of us have seen 
how the deadly routine-of_the reci- 
tation_method day-in-and-day_out 
begins to pall on the class. Yes, we 
can vary our methods with such 
devices as debates, reports, black- 
board work and socialized recita- 
tions. And yet, there is some de- 
gree of similarity in all of these 
methods. At any rate, the film les- 
son introduces greater variety that 
is bound to arouse greater interest. 
The very sight of the projector in 
the classroom is motivation for the 
lesson if we can judge from the 
“ahs!” and “ohs!’ with which the 
equipment is greeted. 


Is it possible to teach concepts 


through the use of films? It must — 


ee = aM 
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oseren” 





be recognized tartar 
here are limited. 
frequently be done better through 


film lessons than through recita- 
tions. For example, tolerance can 
be brought to the attention of a 
class very effectively through a very 
short film entitled Contrasts of 
1938. In a film entitled Hands, 
the concept that created purchasing 
power for one group spreads to 
benefit the entire community 1S €X- 
plained with great clarity. The idea 
of interdependence can be made 
very clear for a slow group of sec- 
ond termers in Civics through the 
use of a film entitled “Interde pen- 
dence.” 

A film giving a kaleidoscopic 
view of a unit just completed offers 
an excellent method of review. An 
example of a film of this type is 
The Real New York. The civics 
teacher can use this to review a 
good part of the civics syllabus. 
Some teachers may prefer to use a 
film of this type to motivate the 
lessons on these topics or to fur- 
nish an apperceptive basis that is 
lacking for a true appreciation of 
the subject. 


I. WHAT IS A GOOD FILM? 

How shall we evaluate films? 
We must adopt a really critical atti- 
tude. This is said because of a 
really fundamental error in our 
attitude toward film education in 
its early history. There is a feeling 
that since this is something new, 1t 
must be handled gently, that weak- 
nesses must be ignored or at least 
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must be coddled. By a infan 


deal harshly with these FN to 
are doing film education a aS We 
service. We, at Manua al dis. 
some experience. ii. ihi field 
department felt that if this 
offered any educational valu 
had to take full advantage 
Available films were obtained 
our teachers were enc ural 
make use of such materials. Whole 
hearted codperation was ove a 
our department. Teachers experi 
mented with film lessons. After , 
while, the use of films dropped 
close to the zero point. This was 
quite a revelation to me. Fired with 
a missionary zeal, I had overlooked 
the fact that, of the long list of 
films that I had distributed, there 
were probably not more than one 
or two that were worth using. The 
critical attitude of our teachers was 
far more desirable for the future of 
this field than the gentleness with 
which we tend to judge poor films. 
The vast majority of so-called edu- 
cational films are not worth using 
in the class. 

It is a mistake t 
tional films as being sare 
mv | erg of ef 
reached a very HIgh “ve a acco 
ciency as far as technic 


ncernee 
plishment 
There 1s absolute 
educationa bims- - - 
e amateurish effOrs © ye 
mercial films 0 3 


device 
es, We 
of it, 


», fol 
, 1a 
ie us establish the te 
€ 








a good film for use in the% 
room. 


1. It must be produced and ot iz 


by “professionals so-that iE has te 
“smoothness of a Hollywood flw 
The value of good films is fre. 
quently destroyed by a failure to 
appreciate this. Even the Yale 
Chronicle Films, which have been 
produced under qualified people, 
do not always meet this criterion. 

In this connection, many have 
advocated the values of having pu- 
pils make their own films under 
the direction of competent teachers. 
Let me dismiss this briefly. There 
is educational value in this expen- 
sive process — for the pupils in- 
volved in making the film but not 
for those viewing it. 

2. The question of time is very 
important. Considering the fact 
that the actual showing of a film 
is but one of three important steps 
in the film lesson, the film must 


not consume more than twenty-five 
„minutes, the time for two reels, In 
fact, a two reel showing frequently 
requires part of the next period for 
the last step, the follow-up. We 
Must also consider how much time 
i be necessary to teach this 
i Ae by some other method. 
Àir m lesson takes consider- 
„ 7 nore time, does the superior- 


ty in res 

ults wa i ; 

tional Sen rrant this addi- 
3. The 

Calm must. be. so_con- 


d the atten- 


m Aaa Or 


Struct : 
lignes that it will hol 
gone las of pupils. 


l'he 
the f Im 


w. WA AA a 
"hs 


angua e and ideas that 
mploys should be intel- 










e to pupils. 

_ 2. The film must contain some- 
thing definite that you want to 
A Too frequently, we show a 
= a good” but doesn’t 
€ course of study. Fre- 
quently, a part of the film covers 
required work. The teacher must 
then judge whether it is worth- 
while to show the entire reel in 

Order to see this part. 
6. The film must be available 
When needed. By ~availability we 
mean the ability of a teacher to 
obtain a film with the least possi- 
ble inconvenience and expense just 
when it is needed. Let us not min- 
imize this point. This is not merely 
a matter of convenience. Ordering 
films six months in advance (when 
one doesn’t even know what grades 
of the subject he is going to teach) 
is a serious handicap. Assuming 
that the teacher can predict with 
absolute accuracy the date when the 
film can be used, the lending or- 
ganization frequently finds that it 
cannot furnish the films for that 
particular date. These organizations 
are handicapped by a demand for 
films which overtaxes their facili- 
ties. Frequently, films are ordered 
for the whole department. This 
presupposes that all teachers reach 
the topic at the same time. This, 
we know, is not true. The result is 
that films are frequently used after 
or before the lesson is reached in 
the course of the term’s work. This 
is a grave fault. The film must be 
available at exactly the period when 
the lesson is to be given according 
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an ee Oe CCIF Sery: ¢ 
to the term plan © of ‘the tea As we have stated, the dem ; 


| : siesta ee 
In addition, when the T films far exceeds the suppr fo 
to ca 


t 
Ply. This 


ers ` rer 
aa <a e iii appeal i y L eredat least ie 
and deliver films, dges, óf months ahead of time, This, z 
for funds for express have seen, is unsatisfactòr 


ippi Y. Sec 
attend to the mailing o be ly, the type of film available 
of packages, we na arali eo suitable mainly for the | elemenia 
that, even ms cei : ossibilities in School. Even those films labeled 
nizes the wonder ul p seat 66 bie secondary school films do not ft 
this field, he k not going directly into our curricula. 
age of them. Metropolit 

pr need for accuracy in the bs 7 
as one thin g that needs little 


-tims is a Limited collections. Here, however 
iscussion. racy in WMS n. 
discussion. Inaccuracy 1n ! 


—_ “you must use your own messenger. 

‘deterrent only when Bn ieee i Orders may be made on compara: 
unaware of the inaccuracy. A ki ~ tively brief notice. The films are 
ful teacher, by prop aniy preparing not too well adapted for our use, 
the class for the film, can turn these Both have the Yale Chronicle Se- 
inaccuracies into pedagogical we eg 
_ It goes without saying that the The Bureau of Gui dance an 
shot, sound and oiber tech: piconet dit ims daig 
nical details-must-be-close-to-per- with vocational guidance. ee 
i useful in economic citizensmp 
=— (Civics 2) classes only. They may 


tional 

i, WHAT FILMS ARE AVAILABLE? pe borrowed through wee. = 
it a listing idance department ¢ ate 
Space does not permit gu 5 ha 


individual films at the present Different high schoon 
of indivi unced, future articles come film ppsa a aa a 
Mee: As es will review avail- jects. This 1s p 
in HIGH a we shall do here promising mah a i various 
able films. urces that are avail- should be the r ach 6 
n i ena It is recommended professional asso plishment 
wien i from to foster 
that catalogues be obtained 


tions of 


ters. 
these film ce? pomen 


th of Gove 

the sources indicated. P ae United ail | i 
bably the most convenient -several worthwhi t gh te 
one f all organizations in has iver an - beh 
and helpful of a i ‘vision_of The Ri plain) that sa mut 
this matter is the Film Division S gg she Plait tely, HH?" ge 
1S — . _of Natural alae Unfortun4 ance *, 
the Amercan_Museum rowed. ©! 5 jo? 


ee eed well in 
History. Films are called for and Ao araered We os i 
delivered free of charge by the sual 
seum’s messenger. There arc, how 
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ii 
Art and the Brooklyn-Museum haye 








charges both ways, The nuisance of 
mailing doesn't make this Source 
very promising. The U, S. Film 
Service has offered to lease these 
films to us so that they may be 
more conveniently utilized. 

There are hundreds of Private 
firms that have valuable films avail- 
able at no cost except transporta- 
tion. There are, of course, numer. 
ous catalogues available giving this 
information. 

Hollywood is making available 
parts Of—some—of—their—featūre 


“Tength films and their newsreels 
for educational purposes. These 
must be purchased. An example of 
this is the film entitled Abraham 
Lincoln. Another is Men and Oil, 
a part of the picture entitled High, 
Wide and Handsome. ‘This deals 
with the struggle of the oilmen 
against the railroads and their final 
triumph over the railroads through 
the construction of pipe lines, 

It is quite obvious to all of us 
that Our youngsters are movie-con- 
scious. This gives us an approach 
that we must utilize to the greatest 
extent, In planning the full ex- 
ploitation of films, we must take 
idem Shborhood movies into con- 

` “ey can be treated like 
classroom films. 

Pett films would include PA 
fom (for Welfare 

ates in Civics), Black Fury 


Or 

uly oe Of labor and capi- 
’ a 7 

(Fors e Way for Tomorrow 

erable, z Re security), Les Mis- 

nd aw ‘OF Causes of crime) , Dead 
~L "(for slams, causes 


of crime), Modern Times (for the 
evils of “mass” production), The 
Road~Back- (for peace education), 
ouis Pasteur (for germ theory in 
biology), A Tale of Two Cilies 
and Shakespearean plays (for Eng- 
lish literature), “Rembrandt” (for 
art). The list is almost endless, 
ese films present us with excel- 
lent material. The fact that they 
are occasionally historically inaccu- 
rate is no handicap to the experi- 
enced teacher. The tremendous ad- 
vantage of these films is that they 
Present social and economic phe- 
nomena with greater realism and 
vividness than can be gotten 
through the reading of the text- 
book or through oral classroom 
presentation. 


Some of us may fear that the 
children may object to attempts to 
turn their entertainment into in- 
struction. It has been my observa- 
tion that the opposite is true. For 
example, Modern Times was not 
popular with our youngsters who 
had seen the film before our dis- 
cussion. Children who hadn't seen 
it looked forward eagerly to seeing 
it after its implications were ex- 
plained. Suffice to say, their enjoy- 
ment was multiplied greatly by 
understanding. 


IV. SUGGESTED FILM TECHNIQUES 


It must be emphasized at the 
outset that there is no one perfect 
and universal method of teaching 
film lessons any more than there 
is one universal way in which to 
conduct a recitation, An attempt is 
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made here, nee , to supply a 


guide or a general framework 
which the teacher can adapt to his 
or her own needs. 

All film lessons must have four 
basic steps. These steps are: 


1. Preparation by the teacher. 
2. Preparation of the class. 

3. Exhibition of the film. 

4. Follow-up after the film. 


A. PREPARATION BY THE TEACHER 


First, of course, the film must 
be selected. Lists of films or single 
‘titles are usually furnished to the 
teacher, who must carefully hand- 
pick films according to the criteria 
we have set up for educational 
films. This, of course, entails the 
previewing of any film being con- 
sidered for possible use. It is a 
mistake to depend entirely upon 
titles or descriptive paragraphs in 
catalogues when called upon to se- 
Ject films. Titles are usually unin- 
formative if not misleading. What, 
for example, do titles like The 
Challenge, Hands, and Lets Go 
America tell us? Descriptive para- 
graphs are usually very brief. They 
may stress one phase only. A film 
may be suitable for different topics 
or even subjects depending upon 
the aspect that the teacher stresses. 
Catalogue writers rarely appreciate 
this fact. 

Having selected a film for a defi- 


nite topic in the syllabus, the 
teacher must then decide what the 


aim of the film lesson is to be. 


B. PREPARATION Of 
FOR THE FILM THE CLasg 


This is a most ; 

Most films present scent ; 
terial which may or p, f 
pertinent to the aim o 
We must bear in mi 
films were not made 5 
our lesson. They mu 
to our needs, Simply showin 

film without any preparation fo, ; 
may give the class a fairly ot 


tep, 
may not 
f the lesson 
pecifical] fon 
st be adapte d 


idea about the contents of the film 


+ og will definitely be lacking is 
e accomplishment of the aim of 
the lesson. The youngsters may be 
impressed by material that is ex. 
traneous to the lesson but allow 
to go by completely unnoticed the 
material that the teacher expected 
them to get. Especially is this so 
when the producer decides to main- 
tain interest in the film by the in- 
troduction of romance or comedy. 


The class must be so conditioned 


ee ED 


that pupils will have the proper 
mental set or be in a receptive 


men PLO OO 


frame of mind _for_thosething® 
that you want them to, see in 
film. An interesting experimne i 
to prepare two different cla 
the same film but to condition sa 
to look at the film from ss 


perspectives. Then test each 
first on the aspect 
them for and then on h 
you did not prepare mai- = 
example, two Civics i a f 

be given lessons base it sim 
entitled Hands. In clas oplo! 


used to tea 


ay be 
"= ile in Class 


ment wh 





film may be used to teach inter- 
dependence. Each class should be 
given the preparation suitable for 
the topic. After the film showing 
test each class on both unemploy- 
ment and interdependence. The re- 
sults of this test should serve as a 
striking demonstration of the im- 
portance of preparation. 

There are many methods of pre- 
paring a class for a film. The sim- 
plest method—to be used if time 
is short—is to present the class 
with a list of key questions whose 
answers they are to seek in the 
film. An improvement over this 
method is to discuss the topic with 
the class, guiding the discussion so 
that it will lead up to those key 
questions which are to be answered 
by the film. An adaptation is simply 
to introduce the topic and then 
have the class suggest the questions 
which they would want the film to 
answer. Finally, after a discussion 
which leads to the subject of the 
film, the class can be asked to 
anticipate what the film will show. 
A b a English class might, if 
ninta ae time, even write a 
e m the film with the ob- 
aie comparison with the 

o be shown. 


C, EXHIBITION OF THE FILM 
na prepared the class, the 
i ao - the actual exhibition of 
ie Fie ere teachers usually cre- 
in ee methods as they do 
fac p- In general, the pro- 
a ould depend upon the 
Of the film and the aim of 





the particular lesson. There seems 
to be some difference of opinion 
On these two points. First, should 
the teacher intersperse his own 
comments while the class is watch- 
ing? Should the teacher stop the 
Im at different spots for closer 
«xamination of important scenes or 
zd paini on parts of the 


In the case of sound films, of 
course, there is little choice. It is 
extremely difficult to intersperse re- 
marks. The sound film makes cer- 
tain that there are few or no silent 
moments—even if it is necessary to 
include music. This makes silent 
films far superior, in the Opinion of 
many, to sound films as far as 
pedagogy is concerned. The actual 
showing of silent films should not™ 
be a passive exercise. There should 
be_a running stream of comment 
by the teacher directing attention to 
important scenes that answer ques- 
tions raised during the preparation, 
explaining scenes that are not clear, 
making corrections where the film” 
is in error, and pointing out omis- 
sions in the film. Pupils should be 
permitted, without raising their 
hands first, to make comments and 
ask questions about different scenes. 
There is no doubt that the speed 
of the film is far too great to allow 
children to raise hands first. Of 
course, the objection to this proce- 
dure is that the informality may 
lead to disciplinary troubles. Where 
the teacher does not have good dis- 
cipline, film lessons should not be 
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used at all, It should be borne in 
mind that the room is darkened 
and the teacher's attention fre- 
quently claimed by mechanical de- 
tails. Therefore, if a class cannot 
be allowed to act informally dur- 
ing the showing, they should not 
be given a film lesson. a 

In some lessons, especially in sci- 
ences, where the details of the film 
are stressed, the film may be shown 
in “bits” with appropriate ques- 
tioning on each showing to further 
the development of the lesson. Sim- 
ilarly, where the projection machine 
permits, the machine should be 
stopped at important scenes for ex- 
amination of significant “still” 
scenes. The frequency of “still” 
scenes and complete stops for dis- 
cussion or questioning should be 
limited in number. The frequent 
stopping of the machine for dis- 
cussion, because it is annoying, may 
kill the interest of the class in the 
film. 
Where the teacher feels that a 
certain sequence of scenes is vital 
for the complete understanding of 
the film, the scenes should be re- 
run. This can be done on most 
projection machines. 

It can be seen that the teacher 
is a fairly busy person even during 
the showing of the film. For that 
reason, it is important that all the 
mechanical details connected with 
the machine should be taken care 
of by trained operators—even if 
the teacher can manipulate the ma- 
chine himself, It is recommended 
that each department where films 


are used should organize : 
squad so that the teacher sii 
find it necessary to atten 
mechanical details if he į 
a film lesson. 


not 
d to the 


S to haye 


D. FOLLOW-UP AFTER THE 
FILM EXHIBITION 
This is a very vital part of th 
lesson. It is usually the part of Fe 
lesson that “clinches” those thin ; 
that you wished to cover, It “tie 
up” loose ends, directs those things 
they have seen to the aims of the 
lesson, corrects erroneous impres- 
sions conveyed by or errors of fact 
in the film, supplies gaps in the 
films, permits the teacher to point 
out any efforts at propaganda in 
the film and finally to clear up 
doubts in their minds. Upon the 
success of this part of the lesson 
depends the value of your entire 
film lesson. ; 
A few suggested procedures 0 
follow-up are offered here. a 
time is limited, _an_,assigonet” 
-based’on the questions nee 
the preparation, will have © re 
-< je the least satis 
the purpose. This ist 
factory method since ‘evernent 0 
permit the comp ea 0 
PE of this 
the obj — e. A written quit 
lesson listed above. Po mmnemn ont. 


niles 
the a355- 
to, hod, an o 





s raun e x pase 
discussion and recitation 
the film, is 4 far ga 
ft gives ampe opP 


° H es o 
achieve the ob) <a isted. 
low-up that we ” metho 

“scenaf 
where the 


used in the preparation, a compari- 
son of the prepared scenario and 
the film could be made. Where a 
list of questions was drawn up by 
the class, answers could be piven 
with the movie as the source. 


E. CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 

In conclusion, let us stress that 
the film lesson should not be over- 
used. The movie cannot replace the 
textbook or the teacher. It merely 
supplements the textbook and gives 
the teacher another pedagogical de- 
vice. The number of film lessons 
given depends upon the subject, 
the time available, the number of 
good films that are available and 
the type of class; the slower the 
class the greater the use of films. 
Suffice it to say, the number should 
be limited to a few carefully se- 
lected worthwhile films. 


V. WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 
The greatest need is, of course, 
teaching-films. Our school system 
must join hands with the movie 
industry in the production of these 
non-profit films. The educators 
should explain specifically what is 
needed while movie people should 
make films embodying these ideas. 
ac a must learn that 
md ee not teachers while teachers 
icere is that they are not pro- 
tie wien Hollywood must 
Sir = able to us the wealth of 
while shorts, newsreels and 


Parts of f 
eature fil > . 
Our Curricula, ms which fit into 








us movements are on 
‘Meet the need for films. 
Among the better known and 
promising developments are the 
Films for Democracy plan and the 
$135,000 grant by the American 
Council on Education. T he present 
Supply of educational films (over 
10,000 in number) will be evalu- 
ated and, after a three year period 
of discussion and research, a list 
of film needs will be submitted to 
Hollywood or other producers. This 
seems to indicate the great strides 
film education should soon take. 

A second need is more equip- 
ment. Every school should have ap- 
paratus for both silent and sound 
movies together with the auxiliary 
apparatus. This is a step that each 
school can take immediately, 

Thirdly, in the construction of 
all new buildings and wings, the 
greater use of film lessons should 
be borne in mind. Electrical outlets 
should be placed at convenient 
places. Dark window shades, elec- 
trically operated, should be in- 
stalled. All of this removes the 
many little necessary chores that fre- 
quently discourage the teacher from 
using the film lesson because of its 
inconvenience. 

Fourthly, film centers should be 
established, under the Bureau of 
Visual Aids, in central schools 
throughout the city. These centers 
should be supplied with complete 
libraries of films plus a clerk and 
a chauffeur. Any teacher desiring 
the use of a certain film, would then 
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simply shone this derk of send a 


card ordering the film, giving very 
short notice. The chauffeur would 
then deliver and later call for the 
film. This would permit the use of 
films when needed in the class- 
room. A start has already been 
made in some subjects. 

Greater research must be done 
in this field to guarantee that we 
are moving in the right direction. 
For an excellent example of this 

of work, the reader is referred 
to Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room by Wood and Freeman. 

Finally, as the field grows, im- 
proved techniques must be devel- 
oped to guarantee that our classes 
derive the greatest benefit from 


these lessons. 


VI. WHAT DANGERS DO 
FILMS PRESENT? 

There are several dangers that 
we must avoid if films are wisely 
used. First, as we have stated, al- 
most every film whether made by 
the government or by a private 
company, has an axe to grind. To 
add to this, the teacher frequently 
has his own axe. The question of 
propaganda and indoctrination is a 
topic that has been discussed else- 
where. As far as films are con- 
cerned, it has been our experience 
that the propaganda of the film, 


while effective in the theatre ; 
so dangerous in the dg iS not 
Here, the film is taught nite 
merely exhibited. Frequently Not 
movies’ “message” is turned Ks a 
boomerang by the skilled E K, a 

Secondly, the film lesson er, 
not be used for entertainment mg 
poses. In this respect we cata 
compete with the loca] and 
house. The attempt serves onl a 
handicap movie education. pr 

The movie lesson should not be 
used as a device for wasting time 
Unfortunately, it has been so aa 
in the past. A film should be used 
only if it has the criteria we have 
listed. It should have a definite 
plan of attack. As a matter of fact, 
a real film lesson entails more phy- 
sical and mental labor than any 
other type of lesson. 

Don’t overdo the film lesson. 
Too frequent use kills the interest 
in this type of lesson, and causes 
the use of films that are undesit- 
able. 


It has been our desire simply to 
the educational 


arouse interest in i 
5 disagree W! 


film. If the reader 
many or even most of our sugg 
tions but are encouraged wer 
greater use of this visual i a 
purpose of this article W! 


been achieved. 





A UNITED STATES HISTO 


For a long time we have wanted 
a list of historical fiction books 
concerning the United States in 
order to make our American His- 
tory Reading List more valuable 
not only to students of the subject, 
but also to all others who had 
asked for such books. The recent 
output of historical novels by con- 
temporary writers has added to the 
need of such a list for ready ref- 
erence. Consequently, the attached 






bibliography was made up by 
checking the library shelf list 
against the following: Logasa’s 
Historical Fiction list, The Stan- 
dard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries (third edition) and The 
Fiction Section of The Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries. It is 
hoped that the brief annotations, 
together with the chronological and 
subject arrangement of the list will 
add to its usefulness. 


DISCOVERY AND COLONIAL PERIOD 


Scarlet Cockerel 


| Author Title Annotation 
a In the Days of Poor Richard Benjamin Franklin, 1768 
Coo Barnaby Lee New York and Maryland 

per cree N. Y. State Indians 
ast of the Mohicans i . 
Pathbndes Washington; 1780 

Davis Clan of Reford H d 
eon : Calico Bush Maine » ES 
Forbes es Companions Exploration, 1505-1521 
a ies 1S€ Early 17th century New England 
Johnston T Columbus—exploration 
Pyle o Have and to Hold Virginia 
Roberts K oo of Jack Ballister’s 

, Sie orthwest Passage French and Indian Wars 


French Huguenots in Florida, 
1562-1564 


ie REVOLUTION 
ert 
Bar Conqueror Hamilton, 1757-1804 
Belle of Bowling Green 
Bow of Orange Ribbon 
Boyd Trinity Bells 
a rums 
u Rigen 
-dmonds ichard Carvel Maryland, 1776-1790 
potbes rus Along the Mohawk New York State 
3 rd e General’s Lady New England 
or eric Janice Meredith 1776-1789 
Lantston P the Valley New England 
aster nt Rand Jefferson and Burr 
ns of Burgoyne New York State 
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Author 


Mitchell, S. W. Hugh Wynne 


Page, E. 
Roberts, 
Sabatini 
Thompson 


Meigs 
Sxinner 


Bacheller 
Masters 
Saedeker 
Stowe 
Young 


Allee 
Alles 
Aidrews 
Bacheller 
Bacheller 
Boyd 
Brown 
Churchill 
Crane 
Fox 


Heyward 
Hough 


Johnston 
Johnston 


Mitchell, M. 


Morrow 
Page, T. N. 
Singmaster 
Wister 
Young 


Binns 
Boyd 
Churchill 
Hough 
Meigs 
Morrow 


Morrow 


Norris 


K. W 


— 





Title Annotation 
1776-1781; a Quaker ; 
Washington's Any o 


Tree of Liberty Jefferson and Hamilton 


. Ar s 
Rabble in Arm South Carolina 1775-1779 


linian 
rime Old Vincennes Indiana, 1778 


Post REVOLUTION 


New England 
Tennessee 
PRE-CIVIL WAR 

Lincoln, 1831-1865 


Clearing Weather 
White Leader 


A Man for the Ages 
Children of the Market Place 
Downright Dencey 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Heaven Trees 


Massachusetts 
Slavery, 1850-1851 
Plantation life, 1850-1860 


CivıL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Susanna and T ristram Slavery, underground railway 
Action at Aquila 


The Perfect Tribute Lincoln 


Eben Holden Greeley, Lincoln, 1861 

Father Abraham Lincoln, 1861-1865 

Marching On 

The Father Lincoln; anti-slavery 

Crisis Lincoln 

Red Badge of Courage 1861-1864 

Little Shepherd of 

Kingdom Come Kentucky 

Peter Ashley i 
Reconstruction, 1868-1870; cattle 

ARAE drive from Texas to Kansas 

Cease Firing ERA 

Long Roll “Stonewall Jackson 

Gone With the Wind Georgia 

Forever pine Lincoln 

Red Roc 

Swords of Steel Gettysburg 

Lady Baltimore South 
South 


So Red the Rose 


WESTWARD EXPANSION 
Oregon trek, 18505 
West in the 705 g. Clark, 
Daniel Boone, G.F 
ckson orthwest 


The Land is Bright 
Bitter Creek 


Tise Sensing Andrew J4 the NOt exi 
í Calhoun before og ann 
54-40 or Fight boundary treaty 
tion 2 Pacific . Oreg’ 
thern “on, OF fi 
Railroad West ai nai explorat couri to OF 
We Must March nefi from M& 
On to Oregon J Kit Carso” yest 
gon, the W 


Octopus 


Author 


Aldrich 
Bojer 


Boyd 

Cather 
Cather 
Ferber 


Hough 
Lane 
Lovelace 
MacGowan 


McNeely 


Roberts, E. 
Rolvaag 
Wescott 
White, S. E. 


Aldrich 
Barnes 
Edmonds 
Garland 
Hawthorne 
Hawthorne 
Hergesheimer 
Howells 


Lynn 
Marquand 


Watts 
White, W. A. 


Adams 


James 








FRONTIER AND PIONE 


Title 


A Lantern in H 
Emigrants E Had 


Long Hunt 

My Antonia 
O Pioneers 

Cimarron 


Covered Wagon 

Let the Hurricane Roar 
Early Candlelight 

The Trail of the Little Wagon 


The Jumping-Off Place 


The Great Meadow 
Giants in the Earth 

The Grandmothers 

Long Rifle 


Annotation 


Nebraska, 1864-1890 


Orwegian settlement in the 
Middle West 


Daniel Boone 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

On stoma, petroleum industry 


and trade 


Pioneering to the Pacific 


Utah and the Mormons; Buffalo 


Bill; journey to California 


Homesteading in Dakota, 


1870-1890 


Kentu 


South Dakota, 1880-1890 


Wisconsin life 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Story of a Bad Boy 


New England boyhood 


Yankee Ships and Yankee SailorsWar of 1812 


Rome Haul 
Main-travelled Roads 
House of Seven Gables 
Scarlet Letter 

Java Head 

Rise of Silas Lapham 


Stepdaughter of the Prairie 
The Late George Apley 
Nathan Burke 

Certain Rich Man 


1850-1860 

Middle West 

Puritan life 

Puritan life 

Salem, Mass., in 1840's 

Story of a self-made American 
in the latter 19th century 

Prairie life 

New England 

Mexican War, 1848-49 

Big business, 1890-1914 


Cowsoy LIFE 


Log of a Cowboy 


All in the Day’s Ridin 
Big Enough f i 
Cow Country 

Sand 

Smoky 

Sun Up 

Virginian 


REGIONAL 


Kentucky Cardinal 

Waterless Mountain 
hree Bags Full 

Old Creole Days 

Red Rust 

As the Earth Turns 


Cattle drive from Mexico 
to Montana 
Contemporary life 


1890-1900 


Kentucky life 

Indian life in Arizona 
Early New York 
New Orleans 
Minnesota 

Maine 
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Author 


Cather 
Cather 
Chapman 


Chase 


Churchill 
Clemens 


Clemens 
Coffin 


De la Rhue 
Eggleston 


Eggleston 
Ferber 
Ferber 
Ferber 
Ferber 
Fisher 
Fisher 
Fisher 
Forbes 
Ford 


Fox 

Garland 

Grey 
Hergesheimer 
Irving 


Jackson 


Lincoln, J. C. 
Minnigerode 
Morrow 


Norris 
Peatie 
Poole 
Rawlings 
Richter 
Roberts, E. 
Roberts, K. 
Santayana 
Snedeker 


Stribling 
Tarkington 
Tarkington 
Tarkington 
Westcott 
Wharton 
White, S. E. 
White, S. E. 


recone (Cont.) 


Title 


Annotation ` 


Death Comes for the Archbishop Missions in New Mey: 
CxX1co 


One of Ours 

Happy Mountain 
Homeplace 

Mary Peters 

Silas Crockett 

Coniston 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
Life on the Mississippi 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Pudd'nhead Wilson 

Lost Paradise 

Portrait of an American 
Spanish Trails of California 
The Graysons: A Story of 
Abe Lincoln 

Hoosier School-boy 

Come and Get It 

Dawn O'Hara 

Show Boat 

So Big 

Brimming Cup 

Hillsboro People 
Rough-hewn 

O Genteel Lady 

Honorable Peter Stirling 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Long Trail 

Drift Fence 

Three Black Pennys 

Rip Van Winkle 

Ramona 


Any of his stories 
Black Forest 
Enchanted Canyon 


The Pit 

Prairie Grove 

The Harbor 

The Yearling 

Sea of Grass 

The Time of Man 
Arundel 

The Last Puritan 
The Beckoning Road 


The Store 

Alice Adams 
Gentlemen from Indiana 
Magnificent Ambersons 
David Harum 

Age of Innocence 
Blazed Trail 

Gold 


Nebraska, World War Period 
io 
Tennessee valley 
Maine— contempora 
emen hae fan 1830 to the 
ew England, 1860-1870 Presen 


Mississippi River 


Missouri life 
Maine 
Maine 


1830-1840 

Life in central Illinois 

Indiana and Ohio, 1840 

Middle West—lumber 

New York and Milwaukee 

Mississippi River 

Middle West—agriculture 

Vermont 

Vermont 

Vermont 

Boston 

New York in the 1870's; 
Grover Cleveland 

Kentucky 

1898, Klondike rush for gold 

The West 

Pennsylvania steel industry 

New York State | 

1875, Indian mission work 
in California 

Cape Cod life 

Old Northwest 

Grand Canyon and the 
Arizona desert, 

Chicago wheat pit 

Illinois . 


New York City 
Florida 
Southwest ,—South 


Tenant farmet 
ne 

oa] Aa ni-i y 

Indiana, community Ho 
experiment, 1830- 

South 

Middle West “gis 

Indiana journalls 


Middle WES ate, 19 


-higan lum: 
Mic Californis 8 









CONTEMPORARY Lire 


Author Title 


Barnes Within This Present 


Annotation 


Co ‘ . 
ntemporary life in Connecticut 


Barnes Years of Grace 
Bianco W interbound 
Fisher eepening St 
yaa Babbitt — 
l t Can't Ha 

Main ca “a 

SHORT STORIES 

Becker Golden Tales of New England 


Golden Tales of Th 
Golden Tales of Our eo 
Golden Tales of the Prairie n 


States 


Clark & Lieber Great Short Stories of the 


ep PR oe 
oley erica in Story 
Harte Luck of i 
Hawthorne Snow ‘Reg ag Sp 
Henry Four Million 
Heydrick Americans All 
Howells Great Modern American 
Jessup Representative American 
is Short Stories 

elle Shan ay jae of the 

p ew erica 
Mirrielees Twenty-two Short Stories 
— of America 

y Short Stories of America 


HIGH 


DO STUDENT 
S LIK 
HONOR CLASSES? 


n r z students in honor classes 
he Ari new honor system? 
tee a roe what disadvan- 
Eins f. cy see? What sugges- 
ee miket ea of content 
sion A they make? These 
Talt ‘ormed the basis of a 
ae a Sven to all honor 
months after 4 trial of three 
quired dr O signatures were re- 

NO teacher had anything 


Stories i sus 
Stories of various localities 


An anthology from 1788-1921 
Contemporary authors 


FANNIE DuBoFsky. 
James Monroe High School. 


POINTS 


to do with the compilation of re- 
sults. The president of the General 
Organization, the boy leader of 
Arista, and the editor of the school 
magazine, acted as a committee of 
three to conduct a preliminary 
meeting in which the precise word- 
ing of the questionnaire was de- 
cided upon. At that meeting, repre- 
sentatives from each honor class 
were present and they were given 
an opportunity to carry on a lively 
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‘the topic. Students 
from stenography classes took 
down all comments made and later 
gave the committee a transcript. 

At a monthly faculty meeting the 
student committee reported upon 
the results of the questionnaire as 
follows: 


discussion of 


Question: 
What are the advantages of 


honor classes? 


Answers: 
18% found that the chance to 


preside and speak before the class — 


was a decided advantage. They also 
found that there were additional 
opportunities for study. 

33% stated that the informality 
and the increased scope added to 
the interest and enjoyment of the 
class. 

32% found that the rapid ad- 
vancement owing to the increased 
scope was worth while and desir- 
able. Of the above, 50% found 
that this rapid advancement was 
owing to the fact that there were 
no slow students. 13% stated that 
this was owing to the presence of 
mentally alert students. 

4% stated that the feeling of 
class pride was an advantage. 

4% found that they had more 
free time for extra-curricular activi- 
ties owing to less homework. 

3% stated that higher marks 
were an added incentive. 

1% stated the individual atten- 
tion shown by the teachers was a 


help. 


1% stated that smal 
aided in developing a , 
operation between the 
the pupils. 


i T classes 
Pitit of co. 
teacher and 


Question: 
What are the disadvanta 


honor classes? Bes of 


Answers: 


40% found that the homework 
was too lengthy and difficult, 

15% found that there was too 
much outside research work. 

r found the progress too 
rapid. 

10% stated that there was no 
detailed explanation in the honor 
classes. 

18% found that the teachers ex- 
pected too much and took too 
much for granted. 

7% found that the marking of 
papers was too severe. 

3% found that the teachers wer 
unsatisfactory. 

8% complained that the 
ages dropped considerably. 

7% found competition in 
classes undesirable. unable 

d that they We isa 

7% state ke owing 
to finish the required es indifter 
to the development z onor classe 
ent attitude in the vise ws 

10% found that T fact that the 


lo ed because o a 
smadents “Ran the no a ac 
t it atO 
j 296 fom tha e forced int 
jsadv 


honor class: 


ir aver 


honos 





Q yestion: 


What constructive suggestions can 
you offer about the honor classes? 


Answers: 

24% stated that there should be 
less homework, | 

8% stated that the students 
should be allowed to pick their 
own honor class. 

8% stated that there should be 
no special examinations given to 
honor classes. i 

9% found that more factual 
notes and discussions should be in- 
cluded in the program of an honor 
class. 

7% suggested that less be taken 
for granted by the teachers. 

4% suggested that students con- 
duct honor classes. 

4% suggested that honor classes 
be conducted in the same manner 
as an ordinary class. 

3% stated that definite assign- 
ments would be a distinct help. 
a. a that markings for 

sses be more lenient. 
_ 1% stated that a student be lim- 
ited to one honor class. 
Pe — that English honor 

i re satisfactory. 
hua — that the honor class 

4% an, op tes satisfactory. 
should be : lya honor classes 

19% 0 Olished, 

ade no comment, 
* ox 
anes committe 

Plain that th 

stumbled a 
about t 


€ was careful to 
three percent who 
eachers were to be 





students 


ane on conclusion of the stu- 
Serie ia two members of the 
er representing the teach- 
À ; another, the chairmen, gave 
Safy : oe classes. Al- 
eral £ : permit 4 gen- 

aculty discussion, individual 
comments by teachers answering 
points raised by the students were 
as follows: 

1. Membership in honor classes 
to be dependent upon the choice of 
the student as well as the teacher. 

2. No insistence upon students 
being in more than one honor 
class. 

3. Names of students to be sent 
to grade advisers before end of 
term and interviews arranged to 
help students select particular honor 
class. i 

4. Aptitude tests to select stu- 
dents for honor classes. 

5. Departmental meetings to con- 
tinue the discussion. 

6. Interdepartmental meetings of 
teachers of honor classes for the 
purpose of considering possible fu- 
sion or correlation. 

7. Visits by teachers of honor 
classes to each other and to other 
schools. 

LUCETTA HARKNESS. 
Bayside High School. 


SEX EDUCATION IN A HEALTH 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


“May I be excused from ‘gym’ 
today?” From time to time Health 
Education teachers receive many re- 
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m students to be excused 
from Health Education. These ex- 
cuses range from “forgetting a 
‘gym’ suit” to “being terribly sick. 
Every high school girl, in the 
course of her four years of study, 
will want to be excused for a day 
or two. These reasons vaty from 
valid ones to absurd ones. 

I shall mention several excuses: 

1. “I left my ‘gym’ suit on the 
trolley.” 

2. “The painters are painting 
our apartment and my mother 
packed away my suit.” 

3. “I washed my suit and it isn't 
dry.” 

4. “My suit’s all torn and I can't 
afford to buy a new one.” 

5. “I loaned my ‘gym’ suit to 
my girl friend and she forgot to 
return it.” l 

6. “My sister takes P. T. today, 
and she is using the suit,” 

7. “I left my things in the closet 
overnight, and the janitor took 
them.” 

8. “I just got sick”; or “I just 
got unwell.” 

There are hundreds of other ex- 
cuses which can be easily added to 
this list by other teachers of Health 
Education. 

These excuses are dealt with tact 
and understanding, tempered with 
the teacher’s sense of justice and 
discrimination. 

But the one excuse which I am 
concerned about right now, and 
which has been of paramount 1m- 


quests fro 


portance to me in all My teach: 
career is that last reason att 
being “unwell.” at of 

Our required health examinati 
given by family or school oa 
cians have made the woi me 
Health Education teacher k pA 
more complicated and intensive it 
far as the health of her ie as 
concerned. While we “follow y A 
the procuring of eye plasses h 
ranging with a hospital or clink 
for a metabolism test, encouraging 
doctors’ advices on diet and tes 
and giving corrective exercises, E 
very seldom regard this phase of 
sex education (I use this term “sex 
education” for want of a better 
term), in any serious light except 
as an inevitable situation which we 
can do very little with. 

True, we can do very little about 
this except to excuse the girl and 
let it go at that. But, to my mind, 
it goes further than just excusing 
her. eee: 

To that end, I have Pp fe 
very direct and systematic a 
rules which have been very 


factory. 


ere at 
It has been ouf na be 
i P 
Morris to provide one i 


month for those girls ns i De 
Of course, there are 2 ae í 
who will avail thems? fg adist 
rivileges, sometime ta not 
A e of such privilege: adi ut! 
alnog to that a ili pe oF 
For those girls W e folo y 
cused for the “ ‘side t 
rules have 





terpreted intelligently and obeyed 

without question: 

1, Written note, specifically stat- 
ing the reason for excuse, 
must be handed in. 


9, Complete preparation (which 
means the girl must be fully 
dressed in gym outfit: suit, 
sox, and sneakers). 


3, No reading, talking, writing 
or studying during the entire 
period. 

4. Excused girl sits in the gym- 
nasium to observe the lesson 
and is responsible for that 
lesson. 


Fortunately, there are never more 
than two or three girls excused at 
a time. This is due perhaps to the 
fact that. my gymnasium is too 
small to accommodate more than 
eighty students at a time. In larger 
gymnasiums, the proportion would 
be greater. 

To facilitate and expedite cleri- 
cal recording, I keep a small index 
box with an alphabetically arranged 
set of cards, 

When a student hands her writ- 
ai note to me or to any one of a 
an pA “desk monitors,” the 
nk n . name, class, date and 
oa bes xcuse are jotted down 
Setted in ii card, This card is in- 

e index box and kept 


0 
r future reference. 
nce q 


1 r 
girl is privil 
on privileged onl 
ite Per month, these “dated” 
tve a fine purpose as is 


0 Vi 
ously seen. We can rea dily ob- 


€ anv ; ‘oe 
y itegularities on the part 






of a girl’s menstrual cycle. If she 
wishes to be excused again, say, 
within two weeks, this is a very 
appropriate time to check up. 

In the course of my teaching ex- 
perience, I have found this method 
of “follow-up” very efficient. In 
almost all cases, my reference to 
the filed medical blank very sel- 
dom, if ever, revealed any unusual 
condition. This became known, 
usually through a mother’s willing 
information or a pupil’s own ad- 
missions. Again, this same pupil 
might frequent the infirmary much 
too often. 

How can we know that she may 
be suffering from dysmenorrhea, 
amenorrhea, leucorrhea, or other 
disturbances which may or may not 
have been noted by the family or 
school physician? It is quite ob- 
vious, then, that, in this way, we 
may be checking or preventing at 
this time an ailment which later 
may become a serious or perhaps 
chronic illness, eventually affecting 
the girl’s future, in health, in hap- 
piness, and possibly in a fruitful 
family life. 

My Health Education office has 
in it a hospital bed which is in 
constant use throughout the day. 
Since we have no nurse, I encour- 
age students to give service in the 
form of Infirmary Aids. They make 
up the bed; make “patients” com- 
fortable; keep the office tidy; quiet 
and dark (except when the bed is 
not being occupied); record the 
names, date and time of all girls 
who come to the infirmary (also 
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called the Health Education office) 
for any rest period or a pass to go 
home. In addition, they help in the 
regular medical follow-up work 
which is in itself a tremendous 
task. I have found that, in many 
instances, a rest of a period or two 
will be all that a girl needs to off- 
set “terrible cramps,” stomach up- 
sets, nausea, or general weakness. 

This unique service on the part 
of the pupils brings them into close 
touch with their fellow school- 
mates, thus creating attitudes of 
understanding, sympathy, and tol- 
erance. This makes for a happy, 
workable situation between pupil 
and teacher. 

This genial combination of Health 
follow-up work and Physical Activ- 
ities brings the Health Education 
teacher to the finest and fullest in- 
terpretation of her job. Truly a 
Health Education teacher literally 
teaches Health. 

To show how little the average 
mother realizes the importance of 
her daughter's natural and periodic 
conditions, may I quote from a 
written note handed to me by a 
pupil and signed by her mother: 
“Will you please excuse my daugh- 
ter from P. T. today as she has the 
administration.” 


ADELINE D. GENADIO. 


Morris High School. 


SPECIES—FIRST TERMER 
How To RECOGNIZE IT 


When you see, 10 the school 


halls, a mite lupoj , 

case filled with hen ra brief. 
have before you the ș ee you 
LENEE He carries mote boats tis 
a senior preparing for fiy than 
gents, and would rather i Re. 
leave one at home. 1e than 

In your official class 

you've got this speci 
one of the forty-nine ot ott eve 
register keeps asking questions ae 
matter if the other forty-eight a 
asked the same i Mo 
question. Each one 
must get his own answer. And he 
knows practically nothing. “Why 
do I have to have my program card 
stamped?” “Where do I go for 
the study period?” “Where is the 
lunchroom?” ‘‘Where is the li- 
brary?” “What time must we be 
in school?” ““Who dismisses us at 
three o'clock?” “Who is Mr. —, 
who wants to see me?” and so on 
forever. 

The subject teacher learns to 
know the species quickly. She had 
better. In her class the ppp 
disease is just as virulent. Me 
page?” “What book?” ae. 
swer?” “Why?” sn ession 
But the instinct for self-exp! 

: than the nee 
is stronger even o Hn ! 
question. A first terme! "He 


nion. 
He must express his op! Eri 
must give þis answer. Bi 
what happen to s po fe 
grandmother. Somet! 3 a 
i esture, i 
impetuous g ‘slow's up r 
the othet ; 
down ve vi - 
d, so that t ere Mt te 
p 'etition r 50! 
ompetition. ied 
— who was practic 


you know 





able if he wasn't called on eye; 
time. If he couldn't say what he 
would have done if he had been 
in the graveyard with Tom Sawyer 
he. would pout for the rest of fhe 
eriod. Often I could hear him 
muttering “Yuh didn’t call on 
me!” It took a whole term to teach 
him to relax a little. 

And how the first termers love 
to do things! Just say to a first 
term class, “I want someone to 
—” and, despite the fact that they 
don’t know what you want some- 
one to do, every hand in the class 
flies up. The teacher who knows 
the species well, spends nights 
racking her brain for jobs for them 
to do. Every first termer must have 
a job. In addition to the usual class 
officers, I have had to add a secre- 
tary at the board each day, a chief 
of secretaries, a distributor of 
books, a collector of books, a dis- 
tributor of papers, a collector of 
papets, and so forth. The most 
coveted Job, is, of course, board 
pick have one now who loves 
ee So much that every time 
: Ja ention is somewhere else, he 
angh kiy the board to erase. I 
fie, i trained him to wait for 

d of the period, but eve 
Onc : ty 

© in a while when I 
around to refe en L turn 
ad a Bank 3 to some writing, I 
ficiency ex tea And the little 
frst torn Se smiles proudly. In 
Students i Cs class, I asked the 

st their jobs in the 
“p ~ne boy wrote wistfully, 


Ope so 
eraser” meday to be a board 





WHAT To Do Wiru IT 


come ing clouds of glory do we 
fon you've ever had first 
-Fmers along with seventh or 
eighth termers, you know what the 
quotation means. Ask a seventh 
term class a question and it’s five 
Minutes before anyone can muster 
up enough energy to speak. Ask a 
first term class a question, or to 
help you mark papers, or to draw 


some illustrations for extra credit, 


Or to run up five flights to get a 
book, and everyone in the class is 
fighting to be allowed to do it. 
Their enthusiasm is infinite, and 
they love to work. They'll run the 


teacher ragged “ef she don’t watch 
out!” 


But they'll reward her too. If 
she can think up interesting 
projects, they'll work like beavers. 
I had a class that wrote a book 
of original myths, after reading 
those of the Greeks and Romans. 
Half the class learned to type just 
to be able to type the stories. The 
other half descended on their typ- 
ing teachers with millions of ques- 
tions about stencilling. The class 
was divided into editors who read, 
selected and corrected the stories, 
artists who drew illustrations for 
the stories, typists, stencillers, 
mimeographers, arrangers to organ- 
ize the sheets of the book, and, 
finally, staplers to clip the pages 
together. Although we spent many 
class periods discussing problems 
connected with the book, most of 
the work was done outside of class, 
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Moved it. I had to push 
Te on Ti at five o'clock. 
They adored getting spots of — 
graph ink on their clothes, as proo 

of their work. Most of the typing 
was a pretty mess, but they were 
quite pleased to do it over three or 
four times. Their ingenuity 1n the 
face of problems made their teach- 
er feel humble. There were many 
black moments when she mi ght 
have wavered. But they—never. 
Not first termers! 

This then is the species—restless, 
eager, little rugged individualists. 
To turn them into what we call 
codperative citizens is a monu- 
mental task. But it is exciting. So, 
if you have first termers to work 
with, talk codperation until it be- 
gins to haunt you in your dreams, 
teach everything in the form of a 

e, give everybody a chance to 
m haa he thinks, let 
everybody have a special job to do. 
One of these days, they'll turn into 
codperative, well-behaved, enthusi- 
astic second termers. But that's an- 


other story—. 
Nora TAUBMAN. 


Seward Park High School. 


A WAY WITH POETRY 
“Of course you dislike poetry,— 
at least most of you do, I'm afraid. 
Let’s take a sort of Gallup Poll to 
find out just what the situation 1S. 
We do—only to find these re- 
sults: 


Like poetry—(brave souls, rais- 


ing reluctant hands 
>» SOme bray; 
Vin 


obvious scorn, others 
Teacher’s favor) —6, “Urtying 


Dislike poetry— (anxious k 
you why to dispel any notion ‘i, 
they include teacher in thess that 
eral disdain) —21, gen. 

Indifferent — (with three bo 
wildly waving arms, Contain; ys 
themselves with great difficulty) 
12. 


“Well, 
Hoffman?” 
“That's an unfair question, Mr, 
2 
Shocked, I remonstrate, “Wha 
do you mean ‘unfair’ ?” 
“Well,” he says, “you can’t ask 
a fellow whether he likes “pomes,” 
“Po-ems,” I interrupt. 
“O.K., po-ems,” he continues, 
“Its like asking whether a feller 
likes sports. I like some, but not 
others. How’m I supposed to an: 
swer? Some po-ems are not bad, 
he admits, reluctantly. 
He has something 
ue it, until we 
= ae Fe oe iy. 


lished, we 80 
S of 


what's the difficulty 


there—and 
we puts distinguish 
movies, 
some fro 
teachers, X race 
So much accomp 
to investigate the reason d 
ever dislike exists., ider: 
in approximately this ° it 
1. Had to memorize n ited 
No student choice P 
Too much analy i reading 
Teacher did “ rea wel 
Teachers didn : dle 


hat 
Poems were a 
easy, not ! 


pe pa > » 





“But we all like poetry!” 
them. To allay the signs of skepti- 
cism before they grow to Open in- 
credulity, I relieve their minds by 
reminding them of our common 
fondness for songs. (They've mem- 
orized the lyrics, by the way, with. 
out coercion—because they wanted 
to,even one curious one about 
“putting rhythm in my nursery 
rhymes.” ) 

“Do you remember any poems 
you learned as a youngster?” We 
indulge in an orgy of Mother 
Goose—with which we all have 
fun, reciting some together—and 
allowing some modern variations, 
like; 

Hickory Dickory Dock 

The mouse ran up the clock 

The clock struck one— 

Lunch! 
or, 
The clock struck one, 


The others escaped unharmed .... 


“But what about that anti-Poetry 
Society? Who started it—since you 
ma is as ‘kids’ and still like it 

> songs? Who robbed that j 
killed that spark ?” = 
Let's have a trial,” suggests 
hice, “with a jury, ’n a judge 

everything, Let’ i 
billed a- -i find out ‘Who 
ae do—with all the trim- 
Miia A all done in verse, of 

i : : ter due reference to Gil- 

j Sullivan’s Trial b 

b evidence 3 y Jury. 

tead, and o poems — recited 
dissected i i 
cou —Is paraded in 

Nes pom, 

vi By "a are the wit- 

way, we teachers— 





I tell 





not “Po-ems”—turn out to be the 
defendants, 
_ The verdict is Pronounced by the 
jury—Guilty. The sentence—Rec- 
Ommendation of Clemency—only 
use Poetry, it is discovered, is 
not dead at all, but can be re- 
vived, 

We proceed to the task, after I 
have taken a solemn vow for all 
teachers——a) to make Poetry a 
source of fun; b) to let the pupils 
choose what they like (which many 
select from the book in their 
hands, Louis Untermeyer’s excellent 
collections—with noteworthy fore- 
word, afterword and notes) ; c) to 
give no homework or memoriza- 
tion. However, if they wish to pre- 
pare a radio program — amateur 
hour with a prize for the best read- 
er and best poem, or if they insist 
on a campfire reading program, 
who am I to deny them? 

ABRAHAM TAUBER. 
The Bronx High School of Science 


PRUNING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL HISTORY BOOKS 

The Textbook Committee of the 
Association of History Teachers has 
presented three papers on history 
instruction in the elementary 
schools. These papers pertained to 
militarism, democracy, and econom- 
ic history. We anticipate, among 
other objections, the following re- 
action: “Some of those ideas are 
all right but we can’t include them 
in the course of study—we really 
haven’t the time, considering all 
the other things we must teach.” 
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untenaDic- pO Oe as -" - a 
f the above-men- Bissell, Block, Bronk B WOMan, 
’ town, But 


uggestions ler (Gen.), Canonicus, C] 

son), Colton, Corbin, cnt (Par. 
because they con- Del Cano, de Peyster p Horse, 
ther false or mis- Diego, Dom Pe o si Vries, 
this paper Drake (E.L.), Duryea: Eades 





numerous s$ 
de that certain sec- 


tioned papets 
have been ma 
tions be deleted 


veyed concepts €i 


Jeading. In addition, 
aims to suggest other ways we may Gist, Gorges (not Gorgas) 
for these more vital Halleck, Hamilton (H.) ane 

-), the Ip. 


clear the way 
ts of social studies instruc- ca (a person), Ki 
eg petson), Kieft, Knowlton 


tion. It is the writer's thesis that a Lansing, Lincoln (Gen.), L 
large amount of historical data, Mason (Senator), Mont ae 
found in most textbooks, could be Massasoit, Oark, Packe nhar Fit 
ith considerable advan- Parker (not Dorothy), Pe 
This historical lumber Pequot, Philip, Phillips (Wn) 
d has no bearing upon Pitcairn, Preston, Quincy, Read 
an interpretation of contemporary Roelansten, Ross, Rowlands, Samo. 
society, crowds out significant top- set, Shafter, Shippen, Siwanoy, 
ics, and serves to ‘confuse social Smith (Job), Squanto, Stoeckl, 
studies with the monotonous Te- Sullivan, Tallmadge, Thomson, 
cital of miscellaneous past events. Thorstein, Throgmorton, Tompkins, 
“There must be a material reduc- Tonty, Toral, Vail, Van Dyck (not 
tion in the amount to be learned.” the painter), Van Twiler, Whittle 
To make our conclusions as con- S¢y, Winton, Yates. 
servative and valid as possible we Names OF PLACES 


have decided to refer to the most 


z set of textbooks in use to- jon Island, Certo Gordo, Danville 
s, Fort Creve 


Heart’s Cot 


removed w 
tage to all. 
or deadwoo 


popula 
day in our elementary schools.? 5 sopus, Fort Beargras 


The following names have been Coeur, Gaillard Cut, : 
culled from these books. How sent Bay, the Hollow Way, Hot 
Independenc’ Be : 


many of them can you clearly iden- joe Bend, 
tify with some historical event, YOU Kanawha, King’s Bays mig 
high school teacher in other de- Rapids, La Rabida, Little vib 
partments, or you high school his- Creek, Mackinac, Strait EP: vs! 
tory teacher, or even you first as- paw, McLean farm, Lp Not 

yds 


sistant in history? ley, Nauvoo, oun 


NAMES OF PEOPLE Cape, 
Almy, Andrews, Astrup, Bailey, Prospect Hill, Ripo® 
—— , e. 
_* Horn, Ernest, Methods of gigs pas ae NGS (ap 
is ibe Social Studies, Scribners, N. >» NAMES oF TH! A amen" 
The Adventures 


37. 
2 Reynolds and Taylor, Required His- 
tory, Noble & Noble, N. Y., rev. ed. 


Aisne River, Cahokia, Cape Bre f 


d Port 
Oil Creek, scroob}» Tap 





e Algonquin, the Ark h Ẹ i | Yy 
t » the _ RE ISED HISTORICAL VIEWPO NT 
h INTS 


friend of Charleston, the Co e 
the Cumberland (not the roddi WAR GUILT” IN THE Histo 
the Discovery, the Dove, the Drake, Palin OF FRANCE m 
the Edward, the Endeavor, the G E 
Fram, the great Eastern, the Grif- torians oo: tench and German his- 
fin, the Illinois, the Lexington, the to examin fos Paris late in 1935 
rittle Sar ah, the Maria Theresa, be Ser the corrections it would 
the Niagara, the Olympia, the Pea- books of i to make in the school- 
cock, the Ranger, the Resolution, der to Fat two countries in or- 
the Seneca Chief, the Shannon, the results of sci b them with the 
Speedwell, the Tiger of Amster- result of their tubo research. As a 
dam, the Victoria, the Vulture. forty articles of ts they adopted 
In conclusion, the Committee Some reservations tia 8 Be aie 
criticizes history instruction in the cerning the wars, di i acts con- 
elementary schools for the follow- politics of Prendem ea 
ing reasons: Hons since 1649, As z i rela- 
1. Insufficient attempts have been resolutions were ined tn. Sher? 
made, by syllabus and textbook, French educational and aoa 
to tie up the history of our Publications. Political =n 
country with contemporary prevented the publication i ties 
problems, economic, political, than one German oublicati m 
= oe ka implies a vast 1937. The German dele ti ie 
inclusion and exclusi effect. -w. gation, in 
. Historical cine » was disavowed by the Ger- 
ten been paring as ine af Fre Government. The work of this 
dii ced for dramatic rench-German commission and the 
. Attitude a and spirit of it may well 
mote eenn aS Should be g illustrated by some quotations 
tiaren u4y considered. (In a 
might n with 2 and 3, Article I of the agreeme 
ote that imap; . clared th : nt de- 
tory that reon; imaginary-his- at the committee was in 
tions ralph see later correc. agreement that French kings did 
Ue oaia o7 Wel breed un- ot pursue a policy of “natural 
o rontiers.” This was a conception 


for the truth. r utter distegar d ii- 
i ; certain political theori 
corists, The 


t iş th 
he Committee fered ral aL teenie 
, Yy 
played by feeling of a _ 
en Th nationali 
E8csted, e German members believed Ar 
7 conquests of Frederick II took 
Schoo! omli, while The pont 
» While th i 
b e Fre 
ers felt that this io 
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. a historical 
no justifica 
oint of VIEW- 


Article V dealt with Alsace-Lor- 


. ittee agreed that 
= ag speech and cul- 
g “ ehrougl the Middle Ages, at 
he time of the Reformation E 
after 1648; but that, as 4 result ja 
the French Revolution of 1789, r- 
was fully absorbed in the e“ 
body politic of France. ey 
would modify German r 
include the French viewpoint w1 
the German. They would ae 
describing Alsace-Lorraine 4 pure- 
ly German territory” citing the pro- 
test of the deputies of Alsace- 
Lorraine in the Reichstag 1n 1871 
against the conquest by Germany. 
The French textbooks would indi- 
cate the reasons why in 1871 the 
Germans regarded the annexation 
as a legitimate procedure, except 
for the French speaking people of 
Lorraine which was annexed, i on 
their own (German's) admission, 

r strategic reasons. 

° In Article IX it was agreed that 
both French and German statesmen 
sought peace between the two coun- 
tries in the period 1871-1890. 
Consequently French textbooks 
should omit statements to the effect 
that the German Empire wished to 
“impose its domination on the 
whole of Europe.” German text- 
books should minimize the idea 
of French revenge in view of the 
French opposition to the Boulanger 
movement and its collapse. 

With regard to the events of 
1904-1905 the commission agreed 


in Article XIII that the 
French agreement of 190 
no sense an alliance, It 
ever, likely to injure German eç 
nomic LITEEESES in Morocco, 0- 
resignation of Delcassé while de 
sired by Rouvier, president of the 
French Council of Ministers, Was 
demanded by the German Govern. 
ment which made a diplomatic 
démarche on the matter, German 
policy in the Moroccoan question 
resorted to ill-considered methods, 
which were bound to arouse un. 
easiness in France. The German 
committee members pointed out the 
peaceful intent of their govern: 
ment since it did not make war in 
1905 when circumstances arising 
out of the Russo-Jap war were fa- 
vorable to her. The French mem- 
bers felt that the Moroccoan ques- 
tion could and should have been 
settled without involving the risk 
f war at any moment. 
3 Articles xx through ee 
with the causes of the World i 
e ; to Serbia, Be 
Austrian ultimatum ‘ization, atO 
gian Neutr ality, MP e com 
ities and franc geen govern: 
mittee agreed x a ignorance: 
ment acted in fear af 8 


not 
‘on an 
from false information 


to 
from any delibera j “the 


war. In Article jack 0 


Anglo. 


was, how. 


If 

ooks) rer! 
thors of textb anythin’ | to 
: rtim 
niscent of wê pres n 


of their adversaries, to tec 


they had never before seen any- 


in equal fashion the courage and 

atriotic devotion of which the 
combatants on both sides gave 

roof . . - Is of the opinion that 
the statements on both sides con- 
cerning atrocities of which the ci- 
vilian population were the victims 
should be made objectively * * *, 
For example, German textbooks 
ought not to speak of the war of 
francs tireurs in Belgium and 
France in 1914 without mentioning 
the evidence which contradicts their 
assertions. Similarly, French text- 
books should not speak of “‘atroci- 
ties’ committed by German troops 
without adding that the Germans 
were convinced of the existence of 
the bands of francs tireurs and as- 
serted that they were acting by way 
of reprisal.” 

RALPH B. GUINNESS. 

Richmond Hill High School. 


eee 


_ ` Bernadotte E. Schmitt: “ ‘War Guilt’ 
in France and Germany,” The American 
Historical Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, 
January 1938, pp. 321-341. 


any visitors come to the High 

ool of Music and Art day after 
and invariably they are shown 
Pia of the Industrial Design 
thee Some come in skeptically, 
= ats in with no idea of 
with pect, Many enter shyly 
i A °8ctic confessions that 

the s, an absolutely nothing of 
Rune ct but would like to look 
owever, almost all of 

with the statement that 


day 


em leave 








thing quite like it. With this as- 
settion in mind I have written this 
article, 


The Industrial Design course is 
probably the most unusual of three 
elective Studio Practice classes at- 
tended by art students in their last 
two years at the High School of 
Music and Art. The course may 
be elected for a year or two de- 
pending on the ability and interest 
shown by the student. 

At this point, it might be noted 
that “Industrial Design” and“Indus- 
trial Arts” are terms that are used 
incorrectly by many people. In- 
numerable persons use the terms 
synonymously, and frequently in- 
terchange them in the course of a 
conversation. Educationally, ‘‘Indus- 
trial Art” is a phase of learning 
that concerns itself with materials, 
processes and production, as well 
as an interest in the role played by 
those engaged in the industries. 
The student learns through his ex- 
periences with materials and tools. 
Theoretically, the final results are 
examples of technical perfection; 
actually the product is an honest 
expression of the student’s skill, 
sometimes fine, often mediocre. 
The final results have grown from 
designs laid out by someone else, 
or are the product of a poor de- 
sign executed by the student him- 
self, 

What then is “Industrial De- 
sign”? In its simplest defining we 
can break the name into its two 

parts; Industrial pertaining to 
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thi in industry, and ‘Design 
oe is basically the on en 
rangement of Lines and Form. n- 
dustrial Design” then, is the com- 
posing of lines and forms artisti- 
cally, and in a manner that can be 
soduced industrially in large or 
small quantities. The students in 
Industrial Design are more inter- 
ested in the design quality of the 
object than the technical finish, 
which they leave to the Industrial 
artists. The result, as far as our 
school goes, is of high caliber 
in terms of design, while the tech- 
nical finish is very good. It is fair 
to assume that if the objects were 
produced industrially they would 
be an ideal combination of beauty 


and function. 


Believing that the successful In- 
dustrial Designer is familiar with 
modern industrial arts and crafts 
as well as the principles of Design, 
we of the High School of Music 
and Art attempt to combine the 
two fields in as many problems as 
possible. It is our hope that with 
the continued combination of shop- 
work and design we will produce a 
type of student having a feeling 
for materials as well as Design. 
Perhaps a brief description of the 
work done during one term will 
assist in understanding what we are 


doing. 
Roughly a term's work consists 
of two problems: one of which 


can be carried out in full size, 
other a problem which is carrie 
out in model form. No matter 





what the proble i 
ellinde m, certain Stes ate 
1. The preliminary 
tentative solution of th 

These sketches are tacked u 
criticized by the group as aia 
When finally accepted the pS 
ready foe Y ate 


sketch, a 
z Problem, 


, 2. À rough, dimensioned work- 
ing drawing done in a freehand 
manner showing a plan and și a 
view. The student is not boun Ff 
to follow this drawing to the ie 
ter; if he can improve the practi. 
cal solution of the design he has 
that privilege. 

3, Making the object. 

4, After the object has been suc. 
cessfully completed in three di- 
mensional forms, a careful me- 
chanical drawing is put on tracing 
paper from which a blueprint is 
made. 

5. Three renderings afc then 
made to give the student es 
training in making drawings £% 

imagi lient; the drawing 
an imaginary C B 
are in contour wash and com’: 


Bice 
It might be noted at this po 


art O , 
that the greatest P e problems » 


ing time given t0 jr w 
devoted to the pape 


ing of the object. brief desctip 


From this ae we are on 
tion, one can See t K Hii ost 
a ‘on wit sopal 
bining uee PF educat f 
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mechanical accuracy, but Pr a 
psychology behind what maketa 
fine design. Furthermore, he be. 
comes cognizant of the difficulties 
of adjusting design to materials 


and machines in a way that makes 
possible a greater field for the ma- 
terials as well as the designs. 
EDWARD THOMAS KOEHLER. 
High School of Music and Art. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

The annual convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in New York 
City this year. The three-day meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotels 
Pennsylvania and New Yorker dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving vacation. 

The local organization, the New 
York City Association of Teachers 
of English, will play host to the 
seven thousand teachers of English 
who are expected to descend upon 
the city on November 29th. A spe- 
cial Convention Committee has 
been appointed to make all the 
necessary arrangements, which in- 
Sires selecting of hotel ac- 
ey ong obtaining speakers, 
els iar inners, luncheons, pan- 
dott ae entertainment, and 
ieli & su publicity events as 
peiling bees and information con- 
tests, The commi : con 
follow: ittee comprises the 

Owing: 

D 
m ra G. Campbell—Hon- 

right irman, Alice Colvin 
tor New York City Coördi 

» Du dey f ity Coördina- 

dietan ies Miles—General 
Genera jó arold A. Clarke— 
angements, Hortense 


Henenberg— Entertainment, Frank 
A. Smerling—Finance, Mabel A. 
Bessey—Hotesses, Vesta Davis — 
Information, Clara A. Molendky— 
Membership, A. H. Lass—Pub- 
lishers Exhibits, J. C. Tressler— 
Registration, Mary H. Easterbrook 
—School Exhibits, Max J. Herz- 
berg—Director of Publicity, Sam- 
uel Streicher—Elementary Schools, 
Blanche M. Nasi— Junior High 
Schools, Jesse Grumette — Senior 
High Schools, Franklin J. Keller 
—Vocational High Schools, Rev- 
erend William R. Kelly—Catholic 
Schools, Benjamin Burdsall—Pri- 
vate Schools, Prof. Homer A. Watt 
—Colleges. 

Lists of speakers will be released 
shortly. Their talks will be cen- 
tered about the theme of this year’s 
convention, which is Unifying the 
English Curriculum for the Stu- 
dent. Elementary schools, junior 
high schools, senior high schools, 
and colleges from every part of the 
country will be represented at the 
convention to which all teachers 
are cordially invited. 

JESSE GRUMETTE 

FOR THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
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RS TO TEACH TOLERANCE 


An Educational Service offering to 
teachers and administrators through- 
out the country specific techniques 
and factual material on how to 
overcome intolerance and how to 
stimulate mutual to 
‘deals of American democracy was 
announced today by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America. 
The material is being prepared in 
response to requests from school 
superintendents, principals and 
teachers in every part of the coun- 
try. The majority of these com- 
munications were addressed to 
George Gordon Battle, who, with 
William Allen White and Senator 
Barbour, co-chairmen of the Coun- 
cil has called attention to the grow- 
ing menace of intolerance among 
the youth of elementary and high 
school age. 

An active Educational Advisory 
Committee of distinguished educa- 
tors is already at work on the 
material which will be ready for 
distribution in ample time for the 
fall semester. The membership of 
this Committee includes: 

Dr. Ruth Benedict—Department of 
Anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Miss Mary Gould David—Director 
of The Children’s Department, 
New York Public Library 

Miss Violet Edwards—Educational 
Director, Institute for Propagan- 
da Analysis 

Dr. Frederic Ernst—Associate Su- 

perintendent of Schools, High 


EDUCATO 


lerance and the 


School Division, N 
’ e 
Dr. Alice Keliher Cop ok Gi 
Human Relations, Pee cia On 
ye Association Btessiv, 
iam H. Kil 
ers College, Columbia 17,: 
Dr. Eduard C. Linda, tit 
pa N 
York School of Social 
Work 
Dr. Beryl Parket—Teacher Tm; 
ing, New York University p 
Dr. Frances Park—Josiah M 
Jr. Foundation, former Dean of 
Smith College 
Dr. Randolph B. Smith—Executiye 
ae Codperative School for 
eachers 
Dr. Robert K. Speer — Teacher 
Training, New York University 
Miss Alice Stewart—Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Mr. Frank Walser — Curriculum 
making and group discussion au- 
thority : 
Dr. Goodwin Watson — Tan 
College, Columbia University 
Mr. James Waterman Vion 
Itant, Counc 
Research Consultan, Pe 
Against Intolerance 19 Ad: 
Mrs, Albion MacCormick~ gi 
ministrative Secretary, fics 
Against Intolerance 1% sent t 
Questionnaires have bee ef 
a thousand adminis pat count] 
ts, a sma . Frot 
and studen af opinion. f the 


wide —, has leatn! and 


PatrickT, Pt, 


actual p! 
students are ™ 


the materia 1S 
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THE SLUMS OF NEW YORK 


By Harry M. Shulman. Albert and 

Charles Boni. 

This is a study of cultural pat- 
rerns of slum areas in New York 
City during prosperity (1925-26) 
and depression (1931-32). It sur- 
veys with marked thoroughness 
such matters as the social world of 
the child, the social pattern of the 
immigrant neighborhood, popula- 
tion trends, housing, employment, 
health, play and recreation, crime, 
delinquency. Two years of field 
study, several years on the compila- 
tion of data, 750 families, 1500 
children—an enormous job it is, 
meticulously executed. 

What Dr. Shulman found is 
commonplace to every New Yorker. 
Even outsiders must by now be 
quite familiar with the slum pat- 
tern as so dramatically evoked in 
Dead-End, One-Third of a Nation, 


and similar plays and motion pic- 


tures, That man cannot rise to 
dignity (conspicuous exceptions 
notwithstanding) from such origins 
ioe no laboring here. That crime, 
ft cultural and social distin- 
i a are inevitable in such sur- 
The ES seems incontrovertible. 
Ss see ings Dr. Shulman shows 
thors, oe ataling and relentless 
ea hess. We gag not a little, 
tion i : the author's assump- 
oF thei — can be eradicated 
‘ dicing, “ences mollified by re- 
tion, The foe than rehabilita- 

ums are a challenge to 


education, it is true. And educators 
have accepted the challenge, doing 
their part in a work that seems 
endless and futile unless those 
agencies responsible for the crea- 
tion of the slums are put to rout. 
An equitable economic system, play- 
8gtounds and recreational facilities, 
decent housing—these are the ap- 
proaches that will bear quick fruit. 
Ultimately, it is dangerous doctrine 
to assume that the school may be 
used as a lever to move the uni- 
verse. The school never has been, 
and it is doubtful that it ever will 
be the exclusive means through 
which society can rise to something 
better and higher. Something of 
divine discontent can be and is 
generated in our schools; a gener- 
ous and embracing consciousness of 
suffering is aroused in our pupils. 
But the alleviation of the horrors 
of slum life through education is 
a cruel jest indeed. It is casting 
stones to those who ask for bread. 
It is, further, distracting attention 
from fundamental causes by sug- 
gesting facile panaceas. The slums 
belong to society as a whole. They 
can be deracinated only through 
concerted social effort. The slum 
clearance projects financed by the 
Federal Government, the new play 
facilities made available by an en- 
lightened city administration—these 
are hopeful signs. They supply 
the leaven in which education can 
do its work properly and effective- 
ly: to make citizens and human 
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EDADES out of those who have at 
Jeast the bare necessities of life. 
Without these, the task of the 
school becomes one of social wel- 
fare work. This kind of temporary 
staving off of disaster it must and 
always has assumed. But this is 
not its fundamental task in a de- 
mocracy. It is the job of govern- 
ment to see that its people live 
and earn their bread in fit sur- 
roundings. It is the task then, of 
education, to weld the citizenry in- 
to a happy articulate mass, con- 
scious of its powers and obligations 
to itself and to its society. This is 
dificult enough. There is no justi- 
fication for adding to the burden 
of molding a rising generation the 
added responsibilities of combating 
social forces set loose by savage 
instincts and blind greeds which 
the educator does not always under- 
stand and which he is rarely able 
to subdue even if he does under- 


stand them. 
A. H. LASS. 


ONE MIGHTY TORRENT: THE DRAMA 
OF BIOGRAPHY 


By Edgar Johnson. Stackpole Sons, 
$3.50. 
In essence, this is an anthology 
containing the substance of the 


great biographies, |; i 

of relating the hist, a wa 
graphical Writing, m Oo bj 
the traditional histor 
the fabric of SS exc: 
Johnson has skilfully ee Mr, 
very words and feelin Oven th 
biographers and their s y Of the 
Johnson succ se pe Me 

eeds strikingly i 
veying the “flavor of each lia con- 
personality,” in re-creating ue and 
nette of the original ates vig. 
narrative in miniature, by i 
flavorous quotation.” “I haye trie 
to remember,” says Mr. Johnson 
“that history and biography i 
about human beings, and I have 
tried to fill this book full of them 
and never forget them as human 
beings.” 

In the main, the book con- 
cerns itself with English biography 
though Van Wyck Brooks, Mav 
rois, and Adams are treated where 
no English substitute seems avail- 


i lo. 
Ore alive than 
y because in 


able. The author's discussion of 


biographical methods and objectives 
is notable for its clarity and s 
One Mighty Torrent easily take 


. . auros, 
its place with Nicolson, M 


and Waldo Dunn as on wi 
very few distinguished bits a 
cal and creative scholarship 


field. AH le 
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GUIDING BEGINNING STUDENTS 


Without changes in personnel 
which might unbalance the budget, 
many high schools have been of. 
fering consistently improved guid- 
ance to beginning pupils during 
the last decade. This article is an 
attempt to synthesize some com- 
mendable practices and proposals 
into a practical program. The fol- 
lowing proceduce is suggested: 

1. At least eight weeks before 
the term ends, the lower school 
should supply the high school with 
as complete a picture as possible 
of the student’s present and po- 
tential personality. “Ample oppor- 
tunity should be given to each 
higher institution to study the rec- 
ords of the incoming group of 
pupils,’””1 


2. Representatives from the high 
school might address the graduat- 
ing class of the elementary or 
Junior high school on courses of 
study and subject fields. Mimeo- 
graphed summaries of these talks 
and other materials might be dis- 
tributed for discussion in the home- 
rooms, Copies of the high school 
T might be sold or loaned for 
hee a study and discussion dur- 
tions j A period. Dramatiza- 
Y: then igh school activities, talks 
Shira In business and profes- 

fields, Occupational films, 


1 
York d of Educat 
Articy hd e meas 


ion, City of New 
lar; 


7 nts Committee On 
Integration, 1937. 


tours through plants, directed radio 
listening, motion picture lists and 
the librarian’s recommended read- 
Ings on vocations and avocations 
m. some splendid means of stimu- 
lating good student-selection of an 
effective high schoo! curriculum. 

3. Letters, bulletins, and pam- 
phlets describing the objectives, re- 
quirements, facilities and courses of 
study in the high school, and also 
vocational requirements and open- 
ings, might be sent to the parents 
of prospective pupils. Invitations 
to visit the schoo! during Freshman 
Day, Open School Week, or the 
next Parent-Teacher Meeting will 
help to secure the co-öperation of 
the pupils’ parents. 

4. The signature of the parent 
should endorse the curriculum 
chosen by the pupil at this time. 

5. On the basis of available 
data, the grade adviser and sched- 
ule-maker should work out the 
pupils’ programs using homogene- 
ous grouping wherever possible. 
As Professor Langfitt says, “The 
daily schedule, therefore, should 
be based upon information derived 
from a careful program of guid- 
ance and, in this sense, schedule- 
making is a continuation of pupil 
guidance.” 

6. Have new pupils report at 


te eg, 


‘Langfitt, R. Emerson, The Daily 
Schedule and High School Organization. 
The MacMillan Company, 1938, p. 193, 
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least one day ETA 
i ey mi : 
ere _ grade — 
and student guides; equipped wit 
floor plans of the building, and 
taken on a tour of the school 
plant. This visit could be followed 
by a “get together” with light re- 
freshments, talks by club presidents 
and team captains, and appropriate 
entertainment such as the showing 
of a motion picture of the school’s 
activities. During the day, each pu- 
pil should meet his grade adviser 
personally. If the school is fortu- 
nate enough to have deans, they 
will, of course, be the leaders of 
this guidance program (some prin- 
cipals welcome the beginners in 
an informal talk; others, with a 
friendly letter.) 

7. Administer standard tests as 
a basis for better grouping. “At- 
tention should be focused on what 
the tests indicate that an individual 
can do in the future rather than 
entirely on what he has done in 
the past.”! If only one test is to 
be administered, a reading test is 
recommended. The high correlation 
between reading scores and intel- 
ligence quotients gives the former 
the added advantage of remedial 
classification in the English Depart- 
ment. 

8. The first few days should be 
spent teaching these pupils how to 
study, memorize, find material in 
the library, and use other basic 


the new term 





Briggs, Thomas H. Improving In- 
struction. The McMillan Company, 1938. 
p. 313. 


techniques. Here are som 
be greeted by writer’s study aids: 


© Of the 


HOW TO STUDY 


Ls 


10. 


. Plug 


. Review you 


Arrange your schedule ș 
you study the same sub 
the same time everyday 


O that 
Ject at 


. Put all possible distractions 


out of sight. 


Jot down important points in 
your notebook. 


Try to tie-up what you are 
studying with what you al. 
ready know (use your diction- 
ary for definitions and pro- 
nunciations. ) 


. Keep asking yourself, “Why?” 


“How TAi 


Don’t believe everything you 
read. Check to see if it con- 
forms with common sense of 
known facts. 


away for about thirty 


minutes at a stret 
lax—walk about, eat an apple, 
or look out the window. 

p for the 
ALOUD. 


ntly 


Just before you sto 
day, re-read your nore 


p notes freque 
during the term 


acher © 
zzle y0% 


Jain 
7" your te o exp 


pIDLY 
HOW TO READ MORE RA hrast’ 


1. 
2, 


Read rhythmically PY f soit 


ch. Then tè | 





3, Bring the eye do 






wn on a 

the Jast 

ve to the 

ne below, 

. Don't follow the words 
your fingers. 


straight line from 
word on the line abo 
first word on the |li 


With 


. Don’t form the words with 


your lips, 


. Read intently for about thirty 


minutes. Then, rest the eyes 
for several minutes. 


HOW TO TAKE A TEST 


an 


- Read the 
Underline 
Le, 


As you read the 


question 
clues to t 


SO readily later 


1. Know the date, time and 


place. 


. Have pencils, pens, erasers, 


rulers, blotters, watch, etc., 


ready the night before in case 
you oversleep. 


- Get a good night’s rest. 


Arrive ten minutes ahead of 
time, 


When you receive the mimeo- 
&taphed question papers, check 


the number of pages and their 


legibility, 


directions carefully, 


important words; 
> answer A or B—A and B. 


questions, jot 
Margin of the 
paper single-word 
€ answers, The 

> | se 
t reactions may not return 


on (The mind 


Own in the 


a Mule, ) 


8. Often, the wording of one 


question will give you the 


Correct answer to another ques- 
tion. Be alert! 


. After you have finished read- 
ing all the questions and made 

= your selection, notice the num- 
t of minutes left. First 
allow fifteen minutes for o- 
sion. Then, make a chart of 
the amount of time you can 
afford to spend on each ques- 
tion. This will be determined 


by the point value. KEEP TO 
THIS SCHEDULE. 


10. When you have finished an- 


11. 


swering the questions, re-read 
instructions, questions, and 
ANSWERS. More people fail 
through carelessness than ig- 


norance. REVISE! REVISE!! 
REVISE!!! 


Common examination mistakes 
in English are: there for their; 
two-to-too; threw-through; 
know-no; an-and; th-the; 
being-because or since; quota- 
tion marks omitted; question 
marks omitted; different than- 
from; mistakes and omissions 
made in copying from scrap 
paper; too many so's, and 
Run-on on sentences. 


12, BATTLE CRIES: 


“Act as if it were impossible to 


fail,” 


Take the test; don’t let the test 


take you. 
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The “tougher” the test, the greater 


the glory. 
gee a chance “to strut your 


Hit the test hard—not the proctor. 


9. The homeroom officer, who 
should stay with the pupils for as 
many consecutive terms as possible, 
give short, vital talks coverin g 
school activities, aims, and proce- 
dures. At the High School of 
Music and Art “The more com- 
prehensive long official period is 
held once a week for forty-five 
minutes. Here, we discuss and de- 
velop important topics such as: 


Getting acquainted with members 
of the group. 

Development of desirable pupil- 
teacher relationships. 

Self-development on the part of 
pupils. | 

Participation in the solution of 
school problems. 

Participation in the discussion of 
timely problems, | 

How to prevent failures. The 
leading questions [on a special cir- 
cular for discussing this item] 
were: 


1. What causes failure in school 
work? 


2. ‘What difficulties have you en- 
countered in any of your stu- 
dies? The following have been 
considered obstacles to success 
in school work: 


a. Postponement of work (lack of 
will power.) 





Day dreaming 
Improper budgetin 
too many interests 
d. Lack of interest, 


e. Bad study conditi 
tions: 
(1) Noise 7 
(2) Poor light and air 
f. Fatigue. 


Discuss each of the above diff 
culties, and attempt to formulate 


desirable practi 
ces to preve i 
ure,”1 a 


10. Cutting should be prevented 
the first few days when habits are 
being formed.2 


11. Credit should be given for — 


effort, coöperation, regularity of at- 
tendance, promptness, and courtesy 
as well as achievements. 


a. Demands upon energy, pêt- 
sistence, and ambition strengthen 
character. 


b. The glory of genuine sue 
cess should be emphasized. 


c. The students should be 
made to realize that the wo 
has a place for every decent 
citizen. 


A fS 
12. From time to time, Jette 


1 Dvorkin, Etta W. ‘Group Guid 


By Official Class Teachers. 
Points, Vol. XXI, No. 2, Febru 
1939, pp. 38-39. “Report 
*John Adams High School d Stu 
of the Committee on Maladjus 
dents.” As 
*New York Association of ee of 
sistants. “Report of the Commits, 
the Non-academically Minded.” 1 





arents contain- 


t to . 
sen tions, fE- 


nigh endations, sugges 
S4 n for conferences, etc. 
K to the home (visiting 
will help the school to 
teachers) the home environment. 
C. Ciccarelli has pointed 
ut, the mother’s emotional insta- 
ay is often the cause of malad- 
‘ystment. Living and financial con- 
ditions have their effect upon dis- 
turbing emotional equilibrium. 


14, When report cards appear, 
the section officer and subject 
teacher can help the failures either 
personally or by appointing bright 
or Arista pupils to coach the less 
fortunate. 


As Eugene 


15. Pupils should be encouraged 


to go out for teams and to join 
clubs, 


í 16. Every teacher should show 
school spirit” by attending some 
games, dances, plays, and operettas. 
Happy student-teacher relationships, 
as well as real pleasure, are a 
Positive result of such coöperation. 
aan guidance nor any other 

while educational process can 


“a fed effffectively unless all 
Chers concern themselves with 


t 
«teal boy and the real girl.”2 
— 


lip. 
Comp ettel, „Eugene C. “Educational 
ance,” er in Clinical Child Guid- 
VII, N nderstanding The Child, Vol. 

Ca 0. 4, January, 1939, pp. 12-15. 
Emers ‘ Philip W. and Langfitt, R. 
and one High School Administration 
Pan New sion, American Book Com- 

> New York, 1934, p. 427. 


17. In addition, every teacher 
should ask himself, “Do I con- 
sider it to be of paramount im- 
portance to provide in my class- 
room at all times a wholesome and 
happy environment conducive to 
the realization and perpetuation of 
real life values?! For, as Dr. 
Frank J. O’Brien says, “To see that 
children will be under the influence 
of individuals who not only know 
what and how to teach but are 
emotionally mature, who like chil- 
dren, and who create a happy, emo- 
tionally peaceful and secure class- 
room atmosphere, is education's 
main responsibility. ”? 

18. At the first sign of incipient 
maladjustment, have a physical 
check-up. Perhaps, the pupil’s load 
is excessive. Health Education De- 
partments do good work in this 
phase of guidance. Speech difficul- 
ties also need immediate attention. 
Time is a most important element 
in speech correction. 

19. Initial disciplinary cases should 
be handled through the head of 
department. The deans or principal 
should not have red (discipline) 
cards against new students. 

20. At Girls’ High School, “A 
course in Human Relations is given 
by the Dean for one period each 
week. The purpose of this course is 


1Dunsmoor, Clarence C. “Guidance 
Checklist for Classroom Teachers.” The 
Clearing House, Vol. 13, No. 7, March 
PFO Brien, Frank ) 
rien, Fr . “The B 
Child Guidance, Board of Bie 
oy gi een Understanding The 
(ty Ql, > oO, 4, ‘ 
ge January, 1939, 
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to develop on a sound psychologi- 


cal basis, adjustment in home, so- 
cial, business, and political rela- 
tions. The work is very practical 
and gives the girls an opportunity 
to discuss informally and intimately 
problems of individual interest. 
The enthusiasm of the girls for 
these weekly conferences attests to 
its value.”1 


21. Pupils should be encouraged 
to attend church. The immense 
psychological, as well as spiritual, 
value of active church member- 
ship is the theme of Dr. Link’s 
The Return to Religion, which 
every educator should read. 


22. Utilize the community's fa- 
cilities for social, educational, and 
recreational activities. The Police 





*Crow, Alice. “Guidance at Girls’ 
High School.” Hicu Points, Vol. XXI, 
No. 3, March, 1939, p. 46. 


Athletic League, Bo 
America, museums, are ; 
integrating agencies 


23. Encourage summer campi X 

ing, 
ws Elmer Mie 
sity of Michi. ke 
enty-four hour | 


According to Profess 
chell of the Univer 
gan, camps offer tw 
guidance and a “fo! 

24. Both Dr. Frank . O'Bri 
and Dr. Henry C. Link a 
to watch the seclusive type of Ai 
who presents a more serious prob. 
lem from the mental health stand- 
point than the disturbing aggressive 
pupil. 

25. Refer serious cases of mal- 
adjustment to The Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, City 
of New York. 

RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN. 
John Adams. 


low through "2 





2 Mitchell, Elmer. An article in the 
Phi Delta Kappan. Vol. XXI, Decem- 


ber, 1938, p. 140-142. 


THE NEW SYLLABUS IN FOREIGN CIVILIZATION 
ITS ADAPTATION 


The “Syllabus Of Minima In 
Modern Foreign Languages” states 
as the immediate aim of the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages 
the development to the point of 
enjoyment of the ability to read the 
foreign language. Knowledge of 
the foreign country and its people 
is considered as the ultimate aim. 

The problems and new trends 
faced by the classroom teacher of 
modern foreign languages and his 
efforts to meet them have resulted 


in the slow, but steady growth of 
emphasis on realia, informationa’, 
and cultural material. The te of 
is confronted with the problem © 
the slow pupil and with the ae 
unsuccessful attempts to meet t ; 
issue. He realizes also that after i 
short time even those who ape 
fully complete the courses of ka 
retain but little of their ability 
read, which is the aim of Lane 
teaching today, Without adequ st 
practice, the law of disuse 


Pn 







5 heard of new 


operate: A education ; the new 
emphasis 1n teach- 


the 
pot hasis On training for 
recent , citizenship in a democ- 
+. not surprising, therefore, 
cher of language looks 
ng interest and hope 
spon this gr in the use of 
civilization material. The last fifteen 
years have witnessed the growth 
and acceptance of the fact that in 
the study of languages more than 
just the ability to read must be 
given to the pupil. The teacher 
must attempt to develop in him 
life-long attitudes of understand- 


with increas! 


ing, appreciation, and good citizen- 


ship. This can be accomplished 
only through the increased study 
of the daily life, the environment, 
the history, the traditions, and the 
ideals of the foreign people whose 
language he is studying. 

No better example of the effort 
to keep pace with this movement 
es be found than that made by the 

‘vision Of Modern Foreign Lan- 
Ki of the New York City 
sues E Education. It has recently 
mea = new “Syllabus In For- 
zH vilization” to be used by the 

7 = of French. The new Sylla- 
E the €s the fullest cognizance 
guage ee in modern lan- 
tiled ae It contains a de- 
in a an for four years of work 

È reign civilization aimed at 
eatin the attitudes and ideals 

Ned above, It has carefully 


a 


selected the MIMA gy 
material necessary for the guidance 
of the teacher an 
an excellent statement of the latest 
methods and procedures for use 10 
the teaching of this material. The 
topics treated in this statement: are 
as follows:— 


d is prefixed by 


1. The aim in teaching civili- 
zation. 


2. The preparation and attitude 
of the teacher. 


3. Stress on the unique. 

4. Pupil activity as a basic prin- 
ciple. 

5. Desirable outcomes of this 
instruction. 


6. Correlation with other de- 
partments. 


7. Visual and aural instruction. 
8. Testing. 


9. When civilization may be 
taught. 


10. The classification of topics. 
The Syllabus demonstrates its 


practicality and its awareness of the 


problems involved in the teaching 
of civilization when in the final 
paragraph of the prefixed statement 
it notes: “Each modern language 
department should plan an orderly 
and progressive presentation of the 
topics selected.” 


In order to carry out the sug. 
gestion offered above, a committee 
of teachers of the Seward Park 
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decided to adapt the new Syllabus 
to the conditions and needs as the 
existed in their school. : 
The committee found itself con- 
fronted with the following prob- 
lems :— 
1. The wealth of material in the 
Syllabus, 


2. The necessity for making the 
adapted syllabus conform to 
school examination procedure. 


3. The lack of repetition, 


4. The Junior High School en- 
trant as compared with the 
8B-school entrant. 


5. The two-year courses. 
6. Methods of presentation. 


. It was noted that the syllabus 
in the teaching of the language 
itself, and the standards superim- 
posed by the State Board of Re- 
gents, crowded the teacher's calen- 
dar so much, that very little time 
was available for the presentation 
of the material on civilization. 
Nevertheless, the committee felt 
that the syllabus in civilization 
could not be neglected and should 
be taught even at the expense of 
the loss of some of its material, 
especially that which it considered 
of secondary importance. For ex- 
ample, since there is no fourth year 
of French at Seward Park High 
School, some of the material for 
that year could be safely dropped, 
where as other parts, considered im- 
portant, were incorporated into the 


. iin 


work of the 
work to be do 
the fore; 

gn Country was To 
pruned to include onp Sul 
standing men and periodi 


lower Btad 


. Out. 
tailed study of such thin The dy, f 


thedrals and churches 
ings, and educationa 
avoided, but in pn 
these subjects negle 
trends and facts 
were kept. Minimum es a 
concerning Geography, 


S as a. 
> Public build 


O Sense 
Scted. Importay 


Country Life, Act, Sci 
ture, Music, were emphasized, 
In order to maintain adequate 
standards it was necessary to at. 
range the material in such a manner 
as to make it possible to test its 
absorption. Testing, not only by 
the individual teacher, but by the 
department as a whole was neces 
sary.. Such testing would insure 
uniformity and conformity. The 
various topics treated in the syl 
us were therefore divided by gr 
and then further subdivided into 
two groups for each grade, 0 
group to be taught before the mid 
term examination and the other t° 
be completed by the end of the 
term. 

In rearranging the order of (OF 
ics and in regrading them for ¢ 
term of the subject, it was : 
necessary to place the bulk o - 


j 
work in the first four terms, © 
special emphasis on terms Ne 
and four. The following con® 


tion prompted the decision. “ sh 
of the pupils at Seward Park Hig 


ne on the his T 





L systems St | 


on these subjects | 
Gen ; 
pressions, Family Life, School iz f 
ence, Liter. | 


one f 


only the finishing 
for the third year. Further- 
couches ý a the pupils, coming 
or High Schools, 
osed to our course 

would be m3 ame p third and 
erms.) The others, coming 
oa sB at or taking French 
as a second language, start with 
us in the first term, thus receiving 
four full terms of work. To adjust 
this difference, as much material 
as possible was concentrated into 
the third and fourth terms. This 
meant quite a bit of repetition 
of certain material. The committee 
felt, however, that repetition, even 
for its own sake, was worth while, 
and based on sound principles of 
learning. Thus our syllabus con- 
tains many items such as Geogra- 
phy, Paris, Family Life, School 
Life, which are studied in the first 
atid second terms and then re- 
viewed and supplemented in the 
third and fourth terms. The com- 
n was heartily in accord with 
Suggestions contained in the 
Ln ent syllabus” as to methods 
die in the teaching of 
Of th on. The “Syllabus” calls 
© proper preparation and 


mores : 
from the Jum 


att 
Spaus of the teacher, stress on 
unque, pupil activity, projects, 


ibe Clubs. It advocates visits to 
» Museums, libraries, stores, 
"y eS and foreign quarters. 

instruction is not neglected; 





e extensive use of the Pil 
oak and radio is favored. Lastly, 
the “Syllabus” states its belief that 
adequate and beneficial correlation 
of the civilization program with 
other school departments can — 
obtained. There is no doubt as to 
the wisdom of these suggestions 
and it was quite natural that the 
committee should accept them in 
toto. 

It was on the question of the 
introduction of this work to the 
class that the committee spent 
most of its time. It felt that some 
aid should be given the teacher 
in introducing and presenting his 
material in an interesting, natural, 
and orderly manner. The aim was 
to avoid the unexpected, unmoti- 
vated, lecture on French aiviliza- 
tion. The committee thought that 
the text books used by the students 
should be of such a nature as to 
teach civilization while at the same 
time teaching the language. But 
such ideal books are difficult to 
find because most texts used in the 
high school today are used because 
of their language rather than their 
cultural values. Nevertheless, the 

committee decided that since the 
best way of introducing the subject 
was indirectly, through some state- 
ment found in the texts perhaps, 
and since the texts might contain 
valuable supplementary material, a 
careful survey should be made. 
This was done, and from every 
part of every book used in the 
various terms of the subject a list 
was drawn up, showing by means 
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reference which could Tenai 2 
or 


Initiatin — : 

menti & motivating, and suppl ra bjects f d to the oyy; 

ing the ma s ° Pp €- tit] s3 tli 

i öt civil; terial in the sylla U k Relat d MaA un = of 

zation. In thi sed In ateria] the 

ahead for the vari e to plan what th Pted syllabus Ps Page | 

occurred i "tOus topics as they Th j o mmittee ac Mat 
in the text books. This for Par. is the pai lished 

e 


To MmD-TERM syllabus in Fren 


I FRENCH II 


Family 1; ; 

ily Life—Domestic conditions 
a ments, National traits. 

oe Life—Customs, Dress, Food, Dri 
aris—History, Size, Beauty pi 


II. 


II. 
Famous Building, 


IV. Transportatio 
n and Communication - . 
Roads, and so forth. unication — Railroa 
a Story of Napoleon. 


Cities And Their Im 
| portance. 
VII. French Schools—Outline Of Educational System. 


RELATED MATERIAL IN TExtTs USED IN CLASS 


For Items Topic Lesson 
I and II Lectures Elémentaires—Story E = 
Greenberg Grammar ..............-:-ccceseceesseeree* — 
Reading Exercise—Paris ...........------cs-ces--0-0"" 19 
Ill Greenberg Grammar .........-:.:.ce-ce-ceeccesseeetet™ 25 
HI Conversation—Greenberg Grammar ......------ 26 
IV “Le Controleur Emporté” .........-------:-0000"" E 
Lectures Elémentaires .........:..---------ceeeeeeeee"* en 
y “Une Bonne Réponse” ...........---.-+-2----2224227tt ner 
Lectures Elémentaires ..........----------ce-eeeeeee200"" ai 
VI La France-Greenberg Grammar-...--------------- 27 
VI Paris—Greenberg Grammar „....--------+----+-+== 2? 
VI Les Grands Ports Frangais..........--------s-s00""" a 
Greenberg Grammar ..........::cscseccescseceseserte” 36 
VII L'école d'autrefois ...........--..--------ceseeeeeeneeeeee ot 
et 
L'école d'aujourd'hui ............-----.---csecseeereert* iir 
Greenberg Grammar ....s....----e--22+-2-211" 33 
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COver 
ch ne 


Clothing, Foo d Amuse 


nk, and SO forth, i 


ds, Canals, 


Geography—Review Syllabus For French I; Add Chief 


of the commit 


Hig in problems enc 








the experiences 
ft is hoped har at a Park 
d its solutions to 
ountered in 
“Syllabus 


ool an 


aptation of the 


ie ad 
their Civilization” may be of 


ose of its colleagues who 
re attempting Of will attempt to 
a 


q similar adaptation. 


ake 
m formation on the work 


Further in 


of the committee ar. | sample copies 
of the adapted syllabus may be ob- 
tained by addressing:— 

Mr. Victor Chankin 
Department of French 
Seward Park High School 
New York City 


BERNARD MININSON. 
Seward Park High School. 


"REVITALIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY" 


"Not a teacher myself, I talk with 


such a group as this one only with 
both reluctance and hesitation. The 
situation 1S somewhat similar to 
that of an insurance man who, 
when a friend said to him, ‘“Busi- 
ness must be good. I see you have 
a new cat.” replied, “I made the 
mistake of my life in trying to 
write life insurance for an automo- 
bile salesman. He won.” Likewise, 
I very strongly suspect that some 
of you may be a bit more expert in 
the things I am going to talk to 
about than I am. On the face of 
it, the idea that I can talk to a 
group like this and tell you things 
ea knowing that you don’t al- 
m T kaoi is well-nigh ridiculous. 
3 ‘ is almost as bad as when one 
yOu appears before a parents 
ae to tell the mothers and 
i ers how to raise children. I 
Ppose the thing you gain from 


Tor 

25 Address delivered on Saturday, March 

tocia” before a Meeting of the As- 

City ion of Teachers of History in the 
of New York. 





such a meeting as this is a new 
slant on your problems, from some- 
one who works in an atmosphere 
different from the one you are ac- 
customed to. That new slant I 
shall attempt to develop. 


The topic given to me had some- 
thing to do with the high school 
assembly and democracy. This is 
curious, because in many respects 
the assembly is the most autocratic 
feature of high school life. Schools 
where classes are a model of per- 
sonal attention and where every 
effort is made to get the children 
to think, to speak out, run their 
assemblies after a military pattern. 
The pupils are lined up. At the 
command of the teacher they march. 
They go in a certain door of the 
auditorium and take their assigned 
seats. They sit still; if anyone of 
them should whisper, the teacher 
hushes him up. They listen to 
something handed down to them 
in the best authoritarian manner. 
When that something is finished 
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the bell NNSS ana ME students get 
up and in lines march back to their 
classroom. The school returns to its 
normal routine. So much for as- 
sembly procedures. Content is fre- 
quently on the same level. We 
have the announcements, we have 
the various organizational advertise- 
ments, and we have the speakers. 
This picture is, of course, badly 
overdrawn, and I am quite con- 
scious of the fact that in the last 
fifteen or twenty years the assembly 
pattern, particularly from the stand- 
point of content, has been im- 
proved tremendously. I also realize 
that certain of the restrictive pro- 
cedures are a necessary part of 
bringing together a large body of 
young people. At the same time, 
a great many of you are dissatisfied 
with the assemblies in your school. 
You have thought of abolishing 
them, and for one reason or an- 
other have decided against that. 
The question is, what can we do to 
improve the assemblies? What can 
we do to make the assembly ex- 
perience a real contribution to the 
life of the student? 

Very briefly, I should just like to 
mention two possibilities which are 
worthy of much more extended 
study. The first has to do with stu- 
dent participation in planning for 
the assemblies, This does not mean 
letting the President of the Junior 
Class select the psalm to be read. 
The well-nigh tragic consequences 


of this sort of thing were illus- 
trated in “What A Life.” Rather 


does it means giving students re- 
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sponsibility with p; 
1 

they work out ae. $ 
that really m tet et 
wih y meet their Needs 
l si tag have n quite a y 
in doing this. pt 

Any remarks on 
be incomplete wi 
reference to the fine materai ; 
race relations which have x 
worked out by Mrs, Mandelba 
and her associates at B im 


i ay Rid 
High School. I take It, howd 


assemblies à 


that you are already familiar with 


these things, and in any case, you 
have easy access to them. 

But what I have been asked to 
do this morning is to tell you 
about one way of using the assem- 
bly as an opportunity for free and 
open discussion of the public prob- 
lems of America. The idea is not 
new, but the town meeting tech- 
nique which is now being perfected 
has not been used very extensively 
as yet. That technique I propos 
to describe to you. Of course, all 
of us realize that no single idea 
can be used in every assembly pt 
gram. There are so many ocsi 
things that have to be done at =a 
semblies. However, depending 0 
the needs of the schools the vas 
meeting idea can be used OF of- 
twice or five times in the course 
the year. 

Interest in this sugges 
from the new concern for 
ture of democracy that j 
feel. We realize that we af it 
ing our students forth into 4 vi ií 
where the part that they Pi 
citizens may well be decisiv® 


tion stems 
the fu- 


an 
is ie? * radebaker stated this 


ohn Le o 

a forcib t dealing with the 
3 Are the Schools — 

Tob?” He said “We sao 

Theil J real experiences in grap 


e u ; : 
ive yO ih controversial issues and 


. nificant modern problems, 
do this during several 


‘Is leave the 
before the puplis ‘Cave, 
—_— schools. A citizen in 4 


í w 
democratic society must know ho 


to think and talk about issues con- 


cerning which there is an honest 
(or even a dishonest) difference 
of opinion, Young people must 
learn how to do this in the schools. 
This ability possessed in common 
by the people is essential to the 
democratic way of life. Therefore, 
the development of this ability 
is a primary obligation of public 
schools.” 

Not only must we impart knowl- 
edge of controversial issues; we 
must also train in democratic pro- 
cedures if we are to produce really 
good citizens. One procedure of 
democracy is open public discus- 
Sion. 

Can we do these two things in 
the high school assembly? Is not 
the assembly an ideal opportunity 
or both of them? Here we can 
“velop an interest in controversial 
Sues, we can develop an ability 

discuss them, as well as some 
“onfidence in the discussion method 
i a means of bringing people to- 
Bcther, Can we do this? The an- 


SWEL 8 O o 


iller intead Vus 
lyde Miller has ipo 
m m are three things that you 


can do with propaganda you dont 


like. You can suppress it, you can 


set up counter-propaganda, a 
lyze it. INOW 
can attempt to analyz Fj 
America is a democracy, an 
anda. Perhaps 
can’t suppress propag my 2 
some of you think you can. aad 
schools, but even if you co 
you shouldn’t. You can set up pure 
counter-propaganda, but a ig y 
this serves merely to widen the 
cleavages that already exist. I think 
the first speaker gave an illustra- 
tion of this when he mentioned 
the fact that a German student not, 
strongly pro-Nazi, was driven that 
way by a poster competition that 
was to compare Nazism and de- 
mocracy. The third possibility 1$ 
analysis, and I am all in favor of 
analysis, but analysis by itself is 
not enough. What we have got to 
do is let the propagandas compete 
with one another in free and open 
fashion on the same platform. Na- 
tionally, we can’t kill Coughlinism 
by putting Father Coughlin off the 
air. Even if we could, the same 
standards that we used to rid us of 
Coughlin would one day be used 
to rid us of social dissenters of 
other views, and we should find 
that in trying to. preserve our de- 
mocracy we had killed it. We should 
give Father Coughin free time on 
the air, but put on with him an 
equally capable péople who dis- 
agree with him. The juxta position 
of the two points of view will 
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serve ‘ 

and no lene stents thinkin 
made mio E will they be easily Let's 8o in 

ind followers. Turn the topics 

Out 


in 

Pa = the national situation to 
j w York City schools. I 
erstand that iene » 4 un- 


bothered by Nasi acti of you are 


vities am 
your students. Why not bri ong town meetin 
Nazi leader tight 3 ring the be wise f 8 Procedure 
assembly? Give hi into the school as is you to hol 
his case, but pi im time to state lems þ S on simple 
; &ive an equal amount have f y iy of preparati 
ound it on. We 


Z a St alwa 
the topic in the for i- fe: Word 
Uestion, 


Too much care Cannot i 
getting a fair and int F ee 
ae cresting word. 
Wh 
They tng the speakers to be? 
a ery e students or teachers 
: Siders. Probably it would be 
st to match them in so far as i 
possible so that you can nevei 
accused of over-weighting a meet- 


~~ time to an equally capable per- 
niia m hiwi in the democratic 
a life. These issues exist 
aa my them into the assembly 
ve 
E em a thorough discus- 
Of course, we 
e, are all awar 
: difficulties involved in’ an x 
oe of controversial issues in 
e high schools, There are pres- 


sure groups who will protest. There i 
. e_o ° e 1 e 
obj Saar citizens who will we pt goody sp speaker for 
turmoil resul requently a general three students ze ae 
be toy oe uits from an honest ef- The speak Moa Hä pona 
; ain students for citizen- vict; peakers should talk with con- 
ship. I assure you that I would viction. Every effort should be made 
have talked so long Ee Å- to get away from the artificiality 
problem if I did not TE this that sometimes characterizes high 
the town meeting proc te = school debating. This is not a de- 
solution. By usin it ee bate and no one is going to win. 
Cuss contecneraist trate 3 can dis- Our purpose is to bring to a group 
ner that is above criticism a man ‘Of receptive student minds different 
Specifically, what are af points of view on a public problem 
gestions? That assembl j hy and then to amplify and explain 
REET as fon on y perio s be further every point of view. Out 
two or three or fout etings. That purpose is to get different ideas 
different points of vi PAROUS of started—not to win a debate. 
equal amounts of ah api: pe So much for the speakers. An- 
your students. That foll : talk so other essential piece of furniture 
brief addresses th g r ag their for such a town meeting is a chair- 
through a aria ksa submit, man. Since we are probably liberal 
from the student eeud. — ia a ih a x =a 
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a 
oe 


ord of caution. 

yon ai ecting the chatt- 
dtown T e good. His is 
‘ ecision, and he can 
y he discussion. His 
or o ly to introduce the 
important he pre- 
uestion period that 
e addresses. It is up to 
members of the 
from making speeches of 
; may well have to 
certain questions entirely out 
because they are 

r because they are 
His authority de- 


rule 
of order, either 


off the subject © 


personal. 
ds largely on audience support, 


ind to keep authority he must keep 


urely 


this support by being eminently 
fair. In addition to these duties, 
he has the chance to make the 
meeting both dramatic and inter- 
esting by the fashion in which he 
handles the situations, by occasion- 
ally showing a dramatic flair. This 
is no easy job and not every person 
can do it. Possibly there are some 
students in your school who can 
be trained for it. Perhaps there are 
i k, not, don’t use a student. 
as ati hand, don’t assume 
i io me teacher is equal to 

- Perhaps neither you nor 


anyone else on the faculty of your 


ee do it. Perhaps you will 
topeth 80 outside the school al- 
embe, and find some prominent 
whom t of your community in 
you $ have confidence. In fact, 
t ai ght find this a good idea 
outs Case, In securing someone 

of the whirl of school life, 


not connected with its 


nd problems, you are 
a perfectly fair 


someone 
quarrels a 
more likely to get 
chairman. Also, by the proper 
choice of an outside chairman, you 
may be able to take away the sting 
of any attack that pressure groups 
may bring upon you. Do not ac- 
cept a poor chairman in order to 
do this. But it is quite possible that 
some outstanding religious or lay 
figure in the community around 
your school is a capable chairman 
who would be willing to cooperate 
with you in this effort. 

Now what about the audience? 
The spirit in which the students co- 
operate with this venture will de- 
termine its success Of failure to a 
greater extent than any other single 
factor. So that they can get into 
the spirit of the Town Meeting, 
they must understand what is being 
done and what the accomplish- 
ments may be. The problem of 
educating your audience is one that 
would be a bit greater for you 
than it is for us at Town Hall. 
While our audience shifts, there 
usually is a group of people pres- 
ent who are familiar with the 
broadcast and its purposes. How- 
ever, when we went out to the 
Convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
for our broadcast of March 2nd, 

we had an audience that, as far 
as we knew, was not familiar with 
our procedures. For their benefit 
we prepared and distributed a spe- 
cial mimeographed sheet. The con- 
tents of this sheet are summarized 
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in two paragraphs, which I shall 
take the liberty of reading you. 

“A spirit of fair play should per- 
meate every meeting. Speakers and 
audience alike will readily see, on 
consideration, that any unfair state- 
ment, discourtesy or demonstration 
will react more unfavorably toward 
the side guilty of such an infrac- 
tion than to the side against which 
it is aimed. Blows below the belt 
are clearly visible to every listener. 
Town Meetings are not mass meet- 
ings, and it is perfectly clear on 
the basis of our past experience, 
that the radio audience is highly 
sensitive and suspicious of any at- 
tempt on the part of the visible 
audience to convince listeners by 
undue applause, boos, hisses or cat- 
calls, 

“As Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet so 
well put it in their book, TOWN 
MEETING COMES TO TOWN, ‘this 
strife of opinions . . . has nothing 
in it of the brute fight to over- 
master and destroy. Such fighting 
having force as its criterion is the 
way of barbarism. For in it the 
loser only loses. The fight of ideas, 
on the other hand, is the way of 
civilization, and in this fight, he 
who loses, loses to truth and there- 
by wins. This kind of fighting is 
good for everybody... °” 

I think you should be able to 
develop such a spirit as this among 
your students. 

So much by way of general de- 
scription of the meeting. The oper- 
ating rules are few, but should be 
thoroughly understood in advance 
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by all. Give your spea 

(ime. Plan to allow 

much time for the 

as the time of all the spe 
our 

in their Sia, Tie ha 

questions down to 


words. Keep the Speaker's answer 
down to two Minutes; and use ; 
watch. Have the chairman ry . 
of order any questions that a 
on the subject. 


Quite possibly some of you are 
wonder ing why a question period 
Is suggested rather than an oppor- 
tunity for talks from the floor. | 
don’t believe you can have them 
in the short time that is yours. If 
you have chosen your speakers care- 
fully to represent the various points 
of view that may be taken, you 
don’t need further speeches. What 
is needed is an opportunity to 
bring out disagreements or incon- 
sistencies, and the questions do that 
in a very fine fashion. 

These are in large part the rules 
under which “A.T.M.A.” has opet- 
ated so successfully for four years. 
They can work for you. 

In one respect perhaps you can 
improve upon “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air.” ea 
has indicated that a fair and fran 
summarization of the discussio? 
given at the very end by som f 
expert in whom all have paina 
enhances its educational value. ` 
could not put such a summatiza- 
tion on the air, but if you have 
someone whose ability lies along 
that line you could close your gma 


ers With. 
ble, keep 
twenty-five 


le Out 
te not 





tional servi 


with such a critique. 
ei that the critique 
pot o the content O 
d not to the man- 
for this is a town 
and not an exercise 1N 


of course, that such 


+ cong operate largely 

p st paoi, that of 
pec To extend their educa- 
ee into other areas you 
encourage advance pepe 
art of the students an 
oe f arious follow-ups of 


range for V 
E rar that takes place. The 


issue of the school papS* that 
comes out several days in advance 
of the assembly might not only 
mention the topic and the speak- 
ers but might also include a brief 
statement, drafted by the editor, on 
the background and issues involved. 
This statement should be non-par- 
tian. On the other hand, two 
frankly partisan statements, made 
from different points of view, 
might be run, Student clubs and 
even classrooms might discuss the 
question in town meeting fashion 
prior to the assembly. In such 
Meetings as these would come the 


“PPortunity to break in your own 
Student chairman. 


ef ealize, 


Whether you want it or not you 
bie! frequently find that the dis- 
“sion initiated in the assembly 

ul continue during the various 
asstoom sessions that follow the 
ably, This in itself is one of 
€ best indications of the way in 


ae 


e 
which the meeting try eer 
‘mapinations and the 
magns, This follow-up |" 
by some of your groups sho ae 
encouraged if it is at all pos ~ 

Already referred to above x 
been the advisability of p g 
fields where students are fami 
with some of the more — 
facts. Mr. Benjamin ——* 
the High School of Music and 
tells me that he had a vety = 
cessful assembly this past month, 
choosing a topic that had been dis- 
cussed on “America’s Town Meet- 


ing of the Air” about three weeks 


earlier. The question had to do 
with freedom of the press, and the 
show which Mr. Gannett and Sec- 
retary Ickes put on for us had 
aroused considerable public discus- 
sion. Quite a substantial amount of 
the student body had listened to 
the broadcast, and others had read 
some of the comments. Conse- 
quently, they knew enough to dis- 
cus the question not only intelli- 
gently but with real enthusiasm. So 
successful is this experiment that I 
suggest that you consider carefully 
the possibility of using Town Hall 
topics a week or two after they 
have been discussed on “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air.” As you 
may already have heard, Town 
Hall this past year set up an Ad. 
visory Service to codperate closely 
with all high school groups that 
were using the broadcast. The ma- 
terials of this Advisory Service are 
open to you, and we should be 
more than happy to codperate with 
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any such efforts as the one that has 
just been described. 


It is very likely that transcrip- 
tions of our broadcasts will be 
available for use. by educational 
institutions next Fall. Consequently, 
those of you who would like to 
avail yourself of our speakers will 
be able to do so, literally. We will 
be happy to coéperate with you, 
but we want to go on encouraging 
formal and informal listening by 


high school stude 
cast itself, and 
broadcast as the 


school discussion 

- P 

school development is the ad th 
s 


nificant one that has occu 
connection with “Ameti AA 


nts to 
basis for 


Meeting of the Air” 
deed proud of it an 
each one of you our 
in extending it. 


We are in. 
d pledge to 
COOPeration 


ARTHUR Norwoon, Jp, 


RECORDING IN GUIDANCE 


A study of recording in voca- 
tional guidance evokes several ques- 
tions that need to be answered. 
Broadly speaking, the questions 
suggested are as follows: 


1. What are the purposes of re- 
cording ? 


2. How may one determine what 
material in each interview is 
necessary for the record and 
what are the principles for ef- 
fective recording? 


One cannot disregard the human 
element as it relates to this study. 
Good recording depends on all the 
five senses developed to their full- 
est. This necessitates a training 
and experience of the counselor 
that equip him to report facts, to 
interpret and treat, and to evaluate 
the total case picture at necessary 
intervals. Lurie, in his introduc- 
tory remarks on “A Study of the 
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Methods of Analyzing and Record- 
ing Social Case Work Interviews” 
discusses the problem of accuracy 
in keeping the record. He recog- 
nizes the implication of the human 
element in recording when he 
pointedly comments— 
_ One forms a judgment upon 
these psychological situations (in 
the interview) through a syn- 
thesis of the perceptions which 
occur to the observer. Such judg: 
ments are at best inferences sub- 
ject to error and to misundet- 
standing, or to improper perspec- 
tive. These are fallible, as f° 
all human “judgments”, theories 
and hypotheses. Accuracy and 
improvement in such perceptions 
are of course attained through 
experience, through conscious pf 
cesses of discernment, throug 
analysis and study of the validity 
of such judgments, 








Sip.. 


Merica’s Town, 


uct of counselor ex- 
e manifested in 
elationships 


e wou f 
i discern 
to idance an 


may be saying aera 
ra must get 4 job soon i afi 
3 t help support the family ; 
mus 


nt some pocket money so I 
“J wå 


o out with the boys.” Yet, 

imal, all he visi asn _— 
‘ng instead O 

= rary sense and record 


d French. To sense 
ie existing relationship between 


the two, no matter how subtle it 
may be, serves to narrow the gap 
between the interview and the guid- 
ance process which follows. 


It is this type of thinking which 
perhaps gives rise to the diagnostic 
thinking of which Miss Hamilton 
speaks. 


All diagnostic effort or treat- 
ment evaluation is extraordinarily 
complicated, tentative and flexi- 
ble, and is understood as such 
by the well-trained reader or 
writer of records. The difficulty 
is not in recording clearly but in 
learning to think clearly, and no 
record can be said to be pro- 
fessional until our fragmentary 
and imperfect diagnostic think- 
ing is included, 


In summing up may we say 
that the diagnostic habit is more 


‘Mportant than any form it may 
take. 





In recording, the counselor os 
be able to distinguish fact trO 
There is a danger © 
ecord where an 
opinion not based on facts k- 
noted. An experienced counse . 
will recognize the shallowness 0 
the information in the following 


inions unsupported 
sd OP data. “Girl 


judgment. 
invalidating 4 £ 


penaa “a 
specific supporti 
k lose weight.” “Student is 
good material for a trade school. 
“Boy has earmarks of delinquency. 
Expressed as generalizations, they 
tend to distort the record and make 
it valueless for treatment unless 
based on authentic evidence. For 
instance, the fact that a boy's 
clothes are dirty and he cuts classes 
is no inevitable evidence of im- 
pending delinquency; and to record 
that he has the earmarks of a de- 
linquent may be libelous and is un- 
worthy of any counselor who 1s 
working toward the ideal of scienti- 
fic guidance. 


An alert worker will be aware 
of the danger that exists in a narrow 
comprehension of the request and 
the tendency to generalize. Speci- 
fic, factual recording and interpre- 
tation lead to greater usefulness of 
the record. This will follow when 
a practical technique of recording 
is developed. 


The task of gathering data is 
justified by the use to which the 
data are put. In a practical sense, 


_ Hamilton, G. Soci : 
Columbia Press, en Cate Recording, 
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the major purpose of recording be- 
comes guidance or in a broad sense 
treatment. Essentially, the student 
comes for help, and counselor 
activity on a problem must relate 
to treatment, no matter how slight, 
or suffer the criticism of time 
wasted and ineffective work done. 
There are, however, by-products of 
recording. 


From the standpoint of the stu- 
dent, the case record is the medium 
from which the counselor develops 
an objective and realistic picture of 
the student’s problem. The result 
should be an accurate design that 
points and leads to complete un- 
derstanding for counseling. 


The counselor views recording 
on a broader basis. He sees it not 
only as an integral part of treat- 
ment, but as an aid in developing 
a critical attitude toward the inter- 
viewing technique. The record gives 
him a basis on which to analyze 
and to evaluate the work he has 
done. 


The supervisor in guidance views 
recording as a means of eventually 
modifying curriculum and revising 
educational philosophy, for inher- 
ent in the recorded material are 
data on which to base research 
and to help solve problems in edu- 
cation. For example, a study of 
why students drop out of high 
school, or why students change 
from one course to another might 
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r esult f rom 
thousands of 


informative and en viel ding 


Curriculum Modification 
be indicated by record 
showing students Needs 

ual data can aid ia 


justment and desi gn. 


Like Chinese boxes the vari 
aims of recording on the differen 
levels fit one into another, a 
are interrelated. A well-informed 
counselor is thoroughly familiar 
with the many objectives and im. 
plications of the recording Process, 
if he is to develop the practise of 
clear and useful recording. These 
objectives are perhaps best summed 
up for our purpose as follows: 


1. Continuity of Service to Indi- 
vidual Students. 


Inevitable changes of counselor 
personnel as well as absence 
make it necessary from time to 
time to substitute one counselor 
for another. The advantages 
of adequate records in such 
cases, so that the thread may be 
readily picked up by the suc 
ceeding counselor, are obvious. 


2. Economy of Time ana Effort s 
Planning and Conducting In 
terviews. 


? Becker, Elsa G., See ots A Work 
in a Large City High choos 
School Division, Board of Education, 
N. Y. C., 1935. 
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in Curriculum a F 


‘ Facts Upon 


not be depended 
furnish essential rs 
specially jn view O : 
P f students under 


teful to 80 
yer d in 


ana Review of 


substantiation Which Important 


Decisions Rest. 

Where new problems and de- 
cisions arise in a student s an 
it is of great value to be a 
to review past history whi 
will throw light upon the stu- 
dent’s interests and inclinations 
and make it possible to view his 
new problem in perspective. 
The record has also been found 
to be invaluable in allocating 
responsibility in controversial 
matters. 


4. Training Value for C ounselors. 


Because the personal interview 
is the chief “tool” of the de- 
partment and because proficiency 
in interviewing can be learned,® 
it is important that counselors 
develop a critical attitude to- 
ward the interviewing tech- 
niques they employ. The re- 
cording of interviews, which 
includes the interpretation of 
facts as well as the facts them- 
selves, provides an opportunity 
for critical review in order to 
note strong and weak points 
and to plan to improve. 


UA eY 

Bingham, Walter V k 

oore, Bruce Victor, How. t Dyke; und 
Harper ind Bebe. i A Interview, 
931, passim. ' > 





s, Factual Basis for Anat a % : 
Conditions at Any Time z 
Research May Be Attempted. 


recorded ma- 
t immediately 
serve far- 
f a study 


A great deal of 
terial that is no 
usable in a case may 
reaching ends as part O 
of many similar cases. 


Probably, one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks that confront the coun- 
selor is to determine what data re- 
vealed in the interview should go 
into the record. He listens at- 
tentively for minutes at a time, 1N- 
jects himself into the discussion at 
the psychological moment and leads 
the interview into areas that are 
productive for’ counseling. Much 
of what is said may fall under two 
arbitrary groupings called “record 
data” and “non-record data”. 


The record data include material 
that emerges from existing records. 
A discussion that relates to a stu- 
dent's scholarship record, health rec- 
ord, test reports, agency reports, 
a questionnaire, is tangible and can 
be evaluated readily for recording 
purposes. For example, a health 
record shows myopic acuity of 
vision. Location of the seat in the 
classroom and date when glasses 
were changed last, when discussed, 
yield practical material for the rec- 
ord that is significant. With such 
facts in the record, subsequent in. 
terviews will simplify follow-up of 
don sao mae whet gem 

useful when discussing 
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vocational plans with the stu 
since defective vission necessarily 
limits vocational choice. 


“Non-record data” is more gen- 
eral and elusive. While it may 
develop from a discussion related 
to an existing record, it may also 
lead into the realm of the subtle, 
intangible data that reveal what are 
known as attitudes, a philosophy of 
life, reactions to things, persons 
and circumstances, feats, personal 
standards, and convictions. It is 
bound to be fragmentary and more 
or less subjective. Yet significant 
portions of these data must be 
noted to assure retention and pre- 
vent loss of key information. 


The almost ghostlike character- 
istic of the “non-record” data calls 
forth the keenest form of observa- 
tion and sensitivity on the part of 
the counselor. His sensory sieve 
must consist of fine netting to catch 
the significant . (for counseling) 
content of the interview. Allowing 
pointed statements and useful in- 
formation made by the student in 
the interview to sift through un- 
noticed can affect the development 
of the case study. Diagnosis is 
skimpy where this happens. 


A father was telling of a home 
situation which was comfortable, 
secure, and attentive to the need of 
the children. He eulogized the 
efforts of his wife who was an 
“ideal mother”. She made “every 
sacrifice’ for the boy in question. 
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Self-denial, persistent attention, and 


complete understanding character. 
ized her relationship with the bo 
in the father’s estimation. Casy. 
ally, he revealed her childhood 
which he compared with that of 
his boy. Sonny “had everything” 
as a youngster. His wife had been 
parentless since she was nine, She 


had occasionally bemoaned her pare ` 


entless childhood. Was this a clue 


to key information? The coun- 


selor, to be sure, had reason to be. 
lieve that the mother had over- 
reached in bringing up her boy. 
Unconsciously she was determined 
to impose on the child that which 
she had missed while growing up 
—affection that actually compelled 
complete surrender of the boy’s in- 
dividuality. The mother’s adjust- 
ment mechanisms of projection and 
compensation were undoubtedly re- 
lated to this student’s present tru- 
ant behavior. The record here 
would include the father’s story 
and its interpretation. It can lead 
to an accurate diagnosis in reveal- 
i ‘s of the difficulty and thus 
ing causes O 

make effective treatment more cer- 


If it has such values, it i$ 


tain. 
re, belongs 


significant, and therefo 
in the record. 

iew begins, 
Jead it into 
that brings 


As soon as the interv 
effort must be made to 
motivated discussion ation 
out data necessary for a — 
Experience has shown t 5 i 
are usable constants 19 oduc 
view conversation W . se CON 


significant material. 











xpressed below if 
0 eneral outline that has 
aai found helpful, although never 
bly adhered to. As an out- 
slav! sents the scaffold from 


‘ne it repre 
st the content of the case re- 
w 


cord ÍS constructed. 


stants ATE © 


Comprehending immediate com- 
| plaint and problem. 


Short, vivid description of fea- 
tures, traits, reactions, attitudes 


of the student. 


3, Influences in the school en- 
vironment bearing on the prob- 
lem. 


4. Influences on the outside of 
school other than the home 
(neighborhood environment, 
friends, “hangouts”, activities, 
etc.) 


5. Home conditions bearing on 
the problem (economic and 
social status, sibling-parent re- 
lationships, standards, etc.) 


6. Steps taken to alleviate im- 
mediate tension produced by 
problem. 


7. General interpretation of the 
problem with tentative plans 
for following steps in the pro- 


ı Cess of treatment. 


Counseling in most cases may 
gin immediately and will move 
at a pace made possible by the re- 
sponses of the student and the 
quality and quantity of the signifi- 


cant data- recorded. How much 


information will be forthcoming 
from one interview is an individ- 
ual and unpredictable matter. 
Counselor experience, the nature 
of the problem, the promptness 
with which rapport is established 
and other factors will regulate the 
getting of useful information. 


It has been shown by the inci- 
dent of the neglected childhood of 
a boy’s mother that statements and 
facts which present psychological 
implications bearing on the prob- 
lem may be useful for treatment. 
Causes, which in and of themselves 
often are effects, can be uncovered 
where careful interviewing follows 
the protruding, symptomatic thread 
back to its possible origin. The 
over-solicitous and over-protective 
behavior of the parent in the case 
cited represented the symptomatic 
thread which served as a clue to 
the probable causes of the boy’s 
aggressiveness which was expressed 
in the form of truancy. The ability 
to see implications, and to uncover 
key information are skills to be 
developed by every guidance coun- 
selor if effective counseling is to 
follow. 


Psychologically speaking, the 
counselor reacts to what he hears 
from the student during the inter- 
view. The reaction should prompt 
the asking of pointed questions. It 
should also stimulate guidance con- 
cepts composed of associations, re- 
lated knowledges and data which 
suggest possible avenues of ap- 
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proach in handling the problem. 

The two charts with which this 
article concludes visualize the vati- 
ous possible concepts and associa- 
tions relative to a problem. Each 
shows the general and specific 
causal factors of the problem with 


which it deals. 


Failure in school, indicated on 
Chart I, suggests a problem in the 
home, a problem in family rela- 
tionship, a problem of health and 
several other 
ping is obvious and to be expected. 
Counseling takes place on several 
fronts simultaneously, covering CO- 
operation of the home, provisions 
for relief, and educational and 
vocational guidance. Significant 
facts are listed under column III. 
They are significant because they 
lead directly or indirectly to treat- 
ment. For example, “excessive 
moving” is a useful’ fact for record 
because it produces more funda- 
mental thinking concerning the 
causes of difficulty. Column IV 
contains suggestions for treatment 
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that follow upon the record 
. What 


difficulties. Overlap- : 


E g 
— 
si] 


the charts aim to show is th 


sible relationship between © Pos. 
tained, whether of record pag 
Ne. 


record type, and treatmer 

bilities. May it not be ae 
assume that as a minimum R to 
all data should be recor ie a 
are or may be indicative of a 
ment? The present brief disa É 
suggests three working princi P 
for keeping guidance records, ns 


1. Only those facts and stat 
should be assembled thar iat 
the counselor to understand i 
student and the situation in 
which he is involved. 


2. Any and all facts should be 
recorded which enable a coun- 
selor to interpret and diagnose 
a problem. 


CHART | 
PROBLEM (In Terms of Symptoms) 


3, Interview data to go on record 
should consist of material that 
makes possible efficient work 
with a student. 





SERIOUS SCHOOL FAILURE 
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if receptive, the desirability of social 


experience 


developing living habits. 


Motivate toward making schedule; get parent co- 
operation in i i 


Leave work as soon as NYA aid is granted 
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CHART i— (Continued) 









I II III IV 
Facts THAT REVEAL AND 
GENERAL POSSIBLE SPECIFIC INTERPRET CAUSES, LEAD TREATMENT MEASURES 
CAUSAL FACTORS CAUSAL FACTORS TO TREATMENT AND SUGGESTED FROM 
THEREFORE ARE SIGNIFI- DATA RECORDED 
CANT FOR RECORD 
School misfit Daydreams in class Modify school program in accordance with facts 


about his abilities and interests 


Environmental and | Teacher conflict Misconduct in class Uncover vocational interests, plan school work 
Social Factors accordingly 


Limited recreational oppor- | Student never invites anyone to | Arrange participation in extracurricular activity. 











tunities dilapidated home—ashamed of | Give attitude therapy 
it 
Anaemic-Cretinism, obesity, | Malnutrition a to Health Education Department for their 
etc. advice 


Physical handicap 
Mental and Physical 


Factors Limited native intelligence | Poor student in lower grades. Re- | Plan program in accordance with ability 
peated two terms 
Neuroses Dislikes books, dislikes school, | Encourage insight into bases for antipathies, and 
negativistic attitude better habit formation 





CHART ili 
DESIRE TO MAKE AN EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLAN 


PROBLEM (In Terms of Symptoms) 


I II III IV 
Facts THAT REVEAL AND 
GENERAL POSSIBLE SPECIFIC INTERPRET CAUSES, LEAD TREATMENT MEASURES 
CAUSAL FACTORS CAUSAL FACTORS TO TREATMENT AND SUGGESTED FROM 
THEREFORE ARE SIGNIFI- DATA RECORDED 
CANT FOR RECORD 
Economic status Family income reduced Part-time work selected for tryout value as well 


as money return 


Family Relationships | Broken home Death of wage-earning brother | Examination of selected vocational fields in light 
and Home Factors of his own interests, abilities, and needs. Get 











Pressure of family Older siblings well adjusted to acquainted with family to discuss boy's right to | 
work through early planning development along lines best for him, though 

Family standards Higher education a waste of time OON EAA cer Samir 
and money 

School success or failure Outstanding student in Journal- | Recommend for school paper; arrange contacts in 
ism journalism field outside school 


Ee xd Group standards Friends planning to go to college | Consider the advantages and disadvantages of go- 


ing to college 





Interest in opposite sex Finds inspiration in girl-friends | Discuss desirability of postponing marriage in 
ee ee ae of high standards of culture order to obtain higher education 
Intelligence level Binet 1.Q. 130 Consider those vocations that draw upon his 
Vocabulary tests higher than scholastic aptitude 
Mental and Physical 907% 
Factors Physical handicaps Cardiac defects—slight Eliminate those vocational and educational plans 
that will aggravate physical condition 
Emotional stability Average, has “drive” Provide challenges to his intelligence and high 
ideals 
P tater 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, MURRAY SACHS. 
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through science, to wipe 
rty, abolish slums, banish 
liminate war, prevent un- 



















































SCIENCE IN A DEMOCRACY* 


come out from behind the ; 
Stage and auditorium are dark- at the extreme left of the me a 

d 8 take their positions behind nd 
en 


ed. e 
‘A spotlight shines on the MAN neon light fixed on a table near the 


nly while he is talk- extreme left of the stage, 
OF SCIENCE onty Loud speakers help. 
1 


(2) For more Action: 
The scientists may be 


F e, € 
ae ment. I want to apply the 


emp ath method to the solution of 
s roblems. I want to offer 
the fruits of scientific discovery to 
ai] men, for I want to lift man 
to his greatest powers. And I want 
to strengthen man’s loyalty to 
a7 live in democracy. What does 
that mean? It means that I live 
` in a land “whose form of govern- 
ment and society is inspired above 
everything else with faith in the 
dignity of man.” Democracy is 
firmly rooted in such beliefs as 
freedom of thought, of expression, 
and of religion, regardless of race, 
creed or place of birth. 

Why does science believe in this 
form of government? Because de- 
mocracy is its lifeblood, the air it 
breathes, and the spirit which sus- 
tains it. Freedom of thought and 
of expression are of the essence of 
both science and democracy. Science 
thrives best where, as in our de- 
Moctacy, each man is given the 


STAGE DIRECTIONS 


social P 


anh Each of the other characters 
takes a place behind a neon light | shoes 
as the Man of Science announces working in their laboratories 
him. The neon light is illuminated Carver before a large distillation 
only while the character talks and apparatus, Noguchi at the eye-piece 
while the spotlight on the Man of of a microscope, Goldberger with 
Science is turned off. (This is testtube, flask, Bunsen burner and 
accomplished by a double switch charts, Steinmetz at some spark-pro. 
operated from behind the curtain.) ducing device such as Jacobs ladder, 
The neon light illuminates only the Hale at the eyepiece of a telescope 
face of the character. (Two one- and star charts, and Dr. Slye hand- | 
liter round bottom flasks half filled ling some mice in front of her 
with water are mounted on ring Ca8SsS of these animals. Visitors en- f 
stands and placed in such a way 8age these scientists in conversa- 
that the neon light is reflected tion, and the script may be changed 
from the flasks and help to illumi- 0 fit the situation. 


nate the faces of the various scien- 
3 E 
tists called up by the man of MAN OF SCIENCE = eee 
I represent a scientist. MY 


science.) , -ø the secrets 
The Man of Science stands at the =f _ y eg know more 
of nature. 
extreme right of the stage in front ‘icone of stars thd l 
of the curtain. The other scientists about = — and the pat ile @ to develop his own 
paige olay in this gigantic = sais, bigotry, irada ag- 
at we ao ty, superstition, and 
at Bushwick High School on Feb. 8 and verse, The flight of a paar, poo false propaganda, Democracy is the 
15. 1939. Written by Bernard Jaffe, -mering spectrum frst line of def - 
Chairman of the Science Dept. Produced the shimmering il for answets: stiffin clense against the 
by the Bushwick H. S. Science Dept. of water also ca abou the ben e of true research for the 
more cat of all humankind. When- 


Cast of characters in the order of their want to know 
| Man of Science (an Amer- of energy ever : : 
ay Ge 7, ' nature of matter and stak the life of democracy is at 


ican.) George Washington Carver (a i : kad 
Negro.) Hideo Noguchi (a Jap.) Dr- ant more light. u Science is in mortal danger. 
cre in the United States men 


th 
Joseph Goldberger (a Jew.) Charles more than 
i » e But I am - abs 0 
Proteus Steinmetz (a German.) Georg fter f all en E 


a 
Ellery Hale (an American.) Maud Slye philosopher groping 
(a girl.) 


' *Presented as an Assembly Program 
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1 am also a citizen, like you, 







e advance of science. Science and 


democracy know no color line. 


White, black, and yellow men 
have changed the face of America 
through science. Witness the life 
of George Washington Carver . - - 
THE VOICE OF CARVER 
Mine is the voice of a slave 
child who began life seventy odd 
years ago in a rude cabin in Mis- 
souri. When still an infant I was 
bought by a farmer for a broken- 
down race horse. I struggled 
against a sickly body and extreme 
poverty for an education. After 
graduating from Iowa State Col- 
lege, I was called by Booker T. 
Washington to teach chemistry at 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. I 
saw an opportunity here to help 
the South out of its most serious 
agricultural difficulty. Cotton had 
been’ king too long, The king was 
now dead; so I taught the South 
how to raise the peanut instead of 
cotton. Soon they were growing 
more peanuts than they could use. 
I went back to my laboratory. 
There must be other ways of dis- 
posing of the huge peanut crop. 
Out of my test-tubes and flasks, 
after years of chemical research, 
came three hundred useful products 
of the peanut—oils, dyes, flour, 
soap, linoleum, and even k 
From the muck of swamps, T stan 
isolated and made available life. 
giving fertilizers. I took out no 
patents. I was interested Only in 
helping the impoverished farmers, 
both black and white, My efforts 
were a i T; 
Ppreciated. The Citizens of 
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one Alabama county wanted to 
raise a monument to me. Instead, 
I persuaded them to raise it to the 


lowly peanut. l 

America recognizes no superior 
race, enslaving, what some would 
have us believe to be an inferior 
race. Racism has no place in a 
democracy. And science, toO, €m- 
phatically gives the lie to the poi- 
sonous myth of a superior Aryan 


race. 


MAN OF SCIENCE 

Science and democracy raise no 
racial barriers. Neither does true 
science erect any barriers against 
nationality. Science is wholly inde- 
pendent of national boundaries. It 
makes use of the talents of all the 
peoples within its fold. Listen to 
the career of Hideo Noguchi... 


THE SPIRIT OF NOGUCHI: 

I, Hideo Noguchi, was born in 
1876 in a tiny village in the moun- 
tains of northern Japan. While my 
mother was in the rice fields, I fell 
into a hot stove. The fingers of 
my left hand were burned to cin- 
ders. My father was a farmer. I 
was to be a farmer too, he thought, 
but that stump of a hand left me 
unfit for that kind of work. I 
studied instead, and worked my 
way through college. In Tokyo, 1 
met Simon Flexner, an American. 
Then I dreamed of coming here. 
Finally when I was twenty-three I 
begged and borrowed my passage 
to the United States. With grants 
for American institutions, I roamed 


through the jungles of Ecuador 


and Peru, throu 
Brazil, through Attica atin 
to do battle with the ‘ he East 
enemies of mankind, I co p avisiblg 
my life to one great task, Sectated 
cures for the venom of to fing 
snakes, for paresis, ie, 1Sonoys 
and other plagues. ya fever 
One day word came 
dreds of thousands were 
yellow fever in Africa. I 
considerable experien . 
disease. I was fee P this 
out from overwork and LLA 
I was warned of the danger K 
I felt that my knowledge a a 
were needed in the fight, I reac 
the Gold Coast of Africa in 1927 
I was soon up to my ears in work 
I was getting closer to the conquest 
of yellow fever. One morning I 
felt unusually tired. Soon I was 
down with a high temperature. I 
had contracted yellow fever. And be- 
fore I could complete my work, |, 
too, became a martyr in the war 
against this deadly disease. Other 
brave spirits, however, continued the 
work where I had left off. And 
across the Great Divide I have 
heard that, not long ago, 4 ne” 
serum was finally perfected which 
protects all men against yellow 
fever. Americans, Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Russians, i 
ians; scientists of many oe 
ities have worked together $ e. 
complish this modern Ri and 
Science knows no nationa 


aries. 


MAN OF SCIENCE 
Science knows ? 


that hun. 
dying of 
had had 


al pound: 


o nation 





jes, Science and democracy do not a fresh meat and fresh eggs 


nate against any man be- 
f his religious views. Pro- 
Catholics, and Jews, scien- 
all religions have helped 
vo shape America and the world. 
Įisten tO the story of Dr. Joseph 


Goldberget + * ° 


fis imi 
cause ° 
restants, 
ists Of 


ppe SPIRIT OF GOLDBERGER 

j am the spirit of Joseph Gold- 
berger. 1 was born to Jewish par- 
ents who fled from the cossack 
whip of Czarist Russia to escape 
religious persecution. I was brought 
here as a young boy. I grew up 
on the East Side of New York 
where my father eked out a living 
from a little grocery store. I re- 
ceived a free public education, 
went to college, and then entered 
the United States Public Health 
Service. For years I fought mi- 
crobes. In 1914 I was sent by the 
government to investigate the cause 
of pellagra. This was a disease of 
the poor man in the South. Thou- 
sands died of it. They said it was 
caused by a germ. I didn’t think 
es rie of opinion were re- 
cn x . y let me pursue my 
rsd a- r ee followed many 
eta ee ard work, disappoint- 
more : a ger. In the end, I was 
vestigators T. R 
pellagra i found the cause of 
of 4 - ne as the result 
or lack; y diet—a diet very poor 
milk sae altogether fresh meat, 
found a certain vegetables. I 
a Y way to control this dis- 

' Foods rich in vitamin G such 





cure it. Pellagra is generally due 
to poverty and ignorance. Today 
no one in this country need die of 
pellagra. 

The news of this discovery was 
broadcast at once to the world. 
All humanity can benefit from this 
great contribution of science which 
came out of a great democracy. 


MAN OF SCIENCE 

Yes, neither science nor democ- 
racy is in conflict with religion. 
Science and democracy have room 
for other differences as well. Many 
men with different political and 
social ideas have given their best 
talents to the development of both 
science and democracy in this coun- 
try. Listen to the story of Charles 
Proteus Steinmetz. 


THE SPIRIT OF STEINMETZ 

At about the close of the Amer- 
ican: Civil War I was born in 
Breslau, son of a hunchback lithog- 
rapher. I, too, grew up a hunch- 
back. As a young man I disagreed 
politically with Bismarck. I became 
a member of the Social Democratic 
Party. Because of my opposition to 
Bismarck I had to run away to 
Switzerland. When I was twenty- 
four I emigrated to the United 
States and became an American 
citizen. I lived in Brooklyn, and 
worked in Yonkers as an engineer 
for another scientist who had like- 
wise fled his country because of 
his political differences. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company bought out 
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— n- 
my employer's business. I was co 


sidered an excellent mathematician 
and an authority on electrical engt- 
neering. The General Electric Com- 
pany took me along. Shey $ave Me 
difficult problems to solve in con- 
nection with dynamos, transform- 
ers, and the transmission of elec- 
trical power. I solved them. I took 
out more than two hundred _ basic 
patents in these fields. They called 
me the Jove of Science for I could 
hurl man-made thunderbolts, huge 
and terrifying. But I was much 
more than the popular magician. 
Through my researches I helped 
knit this huge country from ocean 
to ocean. I gave millions of 
dynamos, electric cars and trans- 
formers. I gave it power for its 
thousands of farms and factories. 
I helped usher in the Electrical 
Age: I harnessed electricity for the 
growth of a mighty country. 
And through all these years that 
I was helping to transform a na- 
tion thru science, I openly dis- 
agreed with other men in certain 
political beliefs. Yet here I never 
once faced imprisonment for my 
views. Here I stayed and enjoyed 
working until fifteen years ago 
when I wore out like my machines 
and died. 


MAN OF SCIENCE 

Science and democracy recognize 
the dignity of man. Democracy re- 
gards each scientific worker as a 
human being free to follow the 
life of a scholar or a researcher in 
pure science if he so wishes, The 
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state does not dictate the = 
of its scientists. Hear, in be; teers 


life story of Dr, George pa 
Hale. Sty 


THE SPIRIT OF HALE 


Less than a year ago | 


beyond the world of livin passed 


I left behind me a bitin a 


n 
both science and democracy ‘on 
the summit of Mount Palomar £ 


Southern California there is bein 
completed the largest telescope os 
constructed. With this Gargantuan 
eye men will watch the skies 
and peer into depths never before 
reached. No practical or war-like 
purpose compelled its building. It 
was raised solely to extend man’s 
knowledge of the universe. 

My father was a captain of in- 
dustry. He was wealthy. He had 
social position. I might have fol- 
lowed him into business. But the 
nature of the sun held me spell- 
bound. I wanted to learn the an- 
swers to some of its mysteries. | 
wanted to bring it down into the 
laboratories of men here on earth. 
It was an idle goal some thought. 
But I was permitted to follow my 
dreams. I gave up the huge, hun; 
ming factories of my father, an 
entered the laboratories of science. 
Were I a citizen of certain coun 
tries abroad today I would h ay 
been forced to steer my ene. 
talents into the investigato 

: more terti ying 
new poison gases, ‘entific 
aerial bombs, and other 5 jon. 

destruct! 
instruments of human n science 

Only in a democracy © 












free. Freedom of research, and 
he recognition of the dignity of 
the individual made possible that 
huge finger pointing to the sun 
through the sky on Palomar Peak. 


MAN OF SCIENCE 

Science in a democracy extends 
equal opportunity to women also. 
Listen to the words of an Amer- 
ican woman scientist, Maud Slye. .. 


VOICE OF MAUD SLYE: 

The last thirty years of my life 
have been spent with tens of thou- 
sands of mice. At the University 
of Chicago, I am still studying the 
appearance and growth of cancer 
in many generations of these little 
animals. This study will, I hope, 
be of practical use. It may give us 
the key to the control and ultimate 
eradication of the scourge of cancer. 
I have been called the American 
Curie. But this does not describe 
me. I have discovered no magic 
element such as radium. I am 
searching instead, for some method 
of saving the lives of thousands 
of men and women killed by 
cancer in the prime of life. 
bse a women like 
couraged to e M pe a. 
search just ii in scientific re- 
no discrimination, | jos Emp > 
hiis abtoad. 4 ri n certau coun- 
duties of Oday the rights and 
justly he have been un- 
tional o ed. Freedom of educa- 
their zi Arpan is gone, and 
d ie to engage in most gain- 

Pations taken away. And 


whatever education the girl gets 
together with her young Brother 
is so distorted that she is permitted 
to sce herself only in the role of 
a warrior in a world battle that, 
she is told, is imminent. All of her 
education, even in drawing and 
arithmetic is focussed upon prepar- 
ation for war. In drawing for ex- 
ample, eight-year old boys and girls 
are given as projects not the peace- 
ful meadow and the cloudless sky, 
but the aerial attack upon an enemy 
factory. They are made to draw, 
not still life, but moving objects; 
for war means movement. In arith- 
metic, their lessons are set with 
problems such as this one: “A 
bombing plane can be loaded with 
one explosive bomb weighing 80 
pounds, 3 bombs each weighing 
200 pounds, 14 gas bombs each 
weighing 300 pounds, and 100 in- 
cendiary bombs each weighing 2 
pounds. Find the load carried by 
such a war plane.” Thus are boys 
and girls crushed intellectually and 
spiritually. What a difference be- 
tween such a perverse style of 
schooling and the free, broad edu- 
cation you boys and girls enjoy in 
America! 


MAN OF SCIENCE 

Today America faces a critical 
period in the history of the world 
Beyond the two oceans that wash 
our shores are men who scoff at 
democracy, jeer at the equality of 
mankind, stifle religion, and d 
stroy true science. Men of eons 
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cannot fi | if by while such 


things are going on. It is the duty 
of science to protect democracy ; 


for dictatorship means the destruc- 

tion of both science and democracy: 

Already leading men of science are 

becoming more aware of the chal- 

lenge. On the last day of 1938, 
the largest and most representative 
body of American men -of science 
issued a manifesto which declared, 
“We can best defend democracy 
by improving its workings. The 
scientists has a very definite respon- 
sibility in this respect.” 

And what does democracy say to 
the threat of dictatorship? We men 
of science cannot express the an- 
swer more forcefully than did the 
President of the United States very 
recently. “Dictatorship,” he warned 
all men, “involves costs which the 
American people will never pay: 


the cost of our spiritual Values 

cost of the blessed right of bei 
able to say what we please, a 
cost of freedom of religion, T 
cost of seeing our capital cone 
cated. The cost of being cast int 
a concentration camp. The cost sa 
being afraid to walk down ih 
street with the wrong neigh 
The cost of having our chil ia 
brought up not as free digka 
beings, but as pawns molded and 
enslaved by a machine.” 

I am a man of science. I want 
light, not darkness. I want reason 
not passion. I want freedom, kry, 
slavery. I want peace, not tumult, 
I want love, not hate. I mean to 
fight dictatorship and to strengthen 
democracy. That is my solemn 
pledge. 

BERNARD JAFFE. 
Bushwick High School. 


DEVELOPING AND TEACHING A UNIT ON 
BUOYANCY IN NINTH YEAR SCIENCE 


For a long time educators have 
contended that there is a two-fold 
purpose in education, namely, (1) 
the development of personality (2) 
the development of social efficiency. 
Most teachers, however, have been, 
and perhaps still are, too absorbed 
in their subjects to know that their 
chief mission is not the imparting 
of information but, the guidance 
of children in their development. 
As teachers we must accept the full 
responsibility for the manifested 
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behavior of the citizenry in their 
attempts at human adjustments 
with life situations. Some teachers 
need a severe jolting tO awaken 
them to the realization that theif 
efforts in teaching have been 
wasted. The furore created by the 
recent ‘Martian Attack” is one a 
stance of the fruitless efforts in t 
teaching of science. paii of 

From the point ° Ae bes 
science teaching, eae Fs 
way to develop persona ty 





E ive 
B hod o 


practice 
f solving problems. Rigor- 


in the inductive and 
thought processes will 
d to stabilize the child 
“straight thinking”, but will 
ult in desirable outcomes or at- 
= des which serve as the founda- 
A blocks of character building. 
a strengthened through 


personality is strel : 
satisfaction obtained in solving 


one’s problems. 


0 ; 
deductive 


Avoidance of conclusions based 
upon authority, critical evaluation 
of superstitions, folkways, and 
propaganda will definitely promote 
one’s emotional security. We must 
ever keep in mind that our real 
goal is pupil growth. Anything 
that contributes towards a well 
rounded, balanced and more com- 
plete growth of the child physic- 
ally, mentally, emotionally and bi- 
ologically is the desirable end. As 
science teachers, we should like to 
see our pupils gain that confidence, 
poise, courage, initiative and lead- 
ership that result from the scien- 
tific habit of thought and action 
gained through practice with the 
scientific method of solving prob- 
lems. We should like to see the 
manifestation of fearlessness gained 
through the realization that 
shes cece at one 
em Proceeds towards a goal with 
h Open mind and rigorously ad- 
“res to this method cannot fail 
to discover tl 

1e truth. 


oot unit herein described is so 
anged that the child is offered 


in the scientific the opporunity to pheti™© oa 


thinking on a series of related 
problems of intense interest to ado- 
lescents. An attempt is also made 
to integrate social values with each 
lesson. 

The concept of buoyancy is gen- 
erally recognized as being one of ' 
the most difficult ones to teach to 
young adolescents in ninth year 
science. Some teachers would tend 
towards expository methods in this 
field. Others, would lead the class 
to the laboratory, give the pupils 
directions about a stone, overflow 
can, catch bucket, and so forth, 
and then expect the child, perhaps 
through some divine power, to in- 
fer a conclusion with regard to 
buoyancy. This method is good in 
the sense that it offers each child 
an opportunity to solve a problem, 
individually or in groups, and at 
the same time gives practice in the 
experimental method. However, for 
young adolescents, the concept of 
buoyancy is too abstract for treat- 
ment by the laboratory method ex- 
cept for some of the minor prob- 
lems. The lessons described below 
lend themselves so admirably to the 
demonstration type that it would be 
unfortunate to deprive the pupils 
of the glamour of making real dis- 
coveries as class activities. 


*The writer has used the fol- 
lowing procedure in his classes at 
the Franklin K. Lane H. S., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 





*Now at Era ` 
Brooklyn, New it s High School, 
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LES Jo. I. VOLUME, DISPLACE- 
"MENT, AND BUOYANCY 


PROBLEM NO. 1. How MAY WE 
FIND THE VOLUME OF A STONE? 


Preliminary questioning revealed 
that the majority of the papils did 
not know the meaning of volume. 

Teacher: “Who will tell the 

class how much water or sand this 
box holds without filling it with 
water or sand?” 

Pupil 1. “Measure the box.” 

Teacher: “Who will volunteer to 
do this?” 

Pupil 2. “I will.” 

(The pupil was given the box 
and a ruler. After some hesitancy, 
the pupil gave the class the three 
dimensions in inches.) 

Teacher: “How much water will 
the box hold?” 

(There was a wave of hands, 
and the pupil called upon gave the 
answer in inches, which was then 


corrected to cubic inches. This was ` 


then repeated by another pupil who 
was requested to use the centimeter 
scale. The box was then filled with 
water and its volume was meas- 
ured by a large measuring cylinder. 
A quart bottle was then compared 
with the liter.) 

Was the concept of volume rea- 
ly understood by the class? Let us 
see. A rectangular piece of wood 
was held up to the class and the 
question was asked. “How could 
you find the volume of this wood?” 

The class appeared perplexed 
and only a few hands were raised. 
The question was then changed 
“Suppose this wood were empty, 
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could you find its Volume?” 


was an instant res Aere 
wave of hands, ie good 
mensions were again diel di. 
means of finding its voly as 
class was next shown "i me. Th 
stone suspended by a strin “regular 
could you find the valves How 
stone? A few hands ian, Of this 
class was puzzled. One mee The 
gested that the stone be a Sts 
This pupil was given the stone AN 
ulen, but was immediately şt i 
with the impossibility of e 
the three dimensions. The joes 
likewise convinced. “How ; HA 
get the volume of the stone?” O i 
pupil suggested that if the a 
were porous like a sponge, then 
the amount of water entering it 
could be measured. This was an 
excellent thought showing that the 
concept of volume or capacity had 
been fixed. 

Teacher: “We know that no 
water can enter a stone. Could you 
measure the water that tries to get 
into the stone?” 

A pupil suggested that a glass 
be filled to the brim and that the 
stone be put into it, and the water 
that overflows be caught and meas- 
ured. This was actually done by 
placing the tumbler in a shallow 
pan. The overflow was then put 
into a graduated cylinder. Thus the 
concept of displacement was estab- 
lished. . anently 
To fix this more pe pe 
two other ways were shown. sed 
stone was lowered into 4 er 
cylinder and the difference 19 





catch bucke 
this point. 


QuEsTIONS 
KNOWLEDGE 

1, Do you suppose the level of 
the ocean işs the same today as it 
was two thousand years ago? 
Launching of ships, falling of 
meteorites, settling of dust, erosion 
of land surfaces. ) | 

>, Is there more water in your 
tub after you get into it? Why? 

3, Is there more air in the room 
before or after you come into the 
room? Why? 


t were introduce 


FOR FIXING 


PROBLEM No. 2. WHY DOES A 
BALANCED STONE BECOME UN- 
BALANCED WHEN SURROUNDED 
BY WATER? 


A platform scale was suspended 
on a ring stand. A 1000 gram 
weight was placed on one pan and 
an equal weight on the other. “Is 
the scale balanced?” Some pupils 
thought the scale was unbalanced. 
It was then pointed out that the 
scale might stick and the best way 
to find out if it were balanced 
would be to tap it to see if the 
pointer swung as much to one side 
as it did to the other side. It is 
necessary to make this clear, for 
later, the scale will actuallly stick, 
because of the friction between the 
Water and the weight suspended in 
t. One of the weights was then 
removed, suspended by a string 
and supported from a point under- 


aR ey 
d. The overflow can and neath the pan. An empty Dally 
: ced at jac was placed in a position suf- 
rounding the suspended weight. 


“Is the scale balanced?” Tapping 
was resorted to again. Two catch 
buckets of equal weight were then 
placed, one on one pan, and one 
on the other. “Is the scale bal- 
anced?” Water from a large meas- 
uring cylinder was now poured 
into the battery jar. ‘What did 
you observe?” 

Pupil: “The scale is unbalanced.” 

Teacher: “How would you ex- 
plain this unbalancing?” 

Pupil: “Air pressure acts in all 
directions and pushes the weight 


up. 

Py eacher: Recognizing a most 
generous and spontaneous wave of 
hands. “Let us see if this is true.” 
The hands came down instantly. 
The class was really in the mood. 


One could see that they were 


anxious to let an experiment de- 
cide the truth. The battery jar was 
emptied and put back again so that 
the suspended weight hung freely 
within. “Is the scale balanced?” 

Class: “Yes!” 

Teacher: “Is air pressure act- 
ing?” 

Class: “Yes.” 

Teacher: “Why doesn’t the air 
pressure unbalance the scale?” 

Pupil: “The air pressure acts 
equally on both pans.” 

Teacher: “If water is added to 
the jar, will the air pressure be 
changed?” 

Pupil: “It cannot, because both 
pans will still have the same air 
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Pe er: “That's fine. Now let 
us add some water to the jar, and 
let us watch very carefully to sec 
what upsets the scale.” The jar 
was again filled with water. “What 
unbalances the scale?” There was 
a good wave of hands, 

Pupil: “The water pushed the 
weight up. I actually saw it.” 

The class was evidently pleased 
and satisfied. 

Teacher: “An excellent observa- 
tion! Do you know of another 
example in which water exerts a 
lifting force?” 

There was another generous 
wave of hands. 

Pupil: “Water holds my body 
up when I float.” 

Pupil: “Water holds ships up, 

too.” 

Teacher: “These are all very 
good examples. But, can you meas- 
ure how much this lifting force is, 
in this experiment?” 

Pupil: “Put some weights on the 
pan and find out how much is 
needed to balance the scale. This 
will equal the force with which 
the water is lifting up.” 

Teacher: “Good! Come up, 
please, and do it for the class.” 

The force was found to be 120 
grams. “One hundred and twenty 
grams is called the buoyant force.” 

At this point, an overflow can 
and catch bucket were substituted 
for the battery jar, and the added 
weights on the pan were removed. 
The overflow was then added to 
the bucket on the pan above and 
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the class noticed that the 


um of the scale was restos tibet : 
€ 


Teacher: “Explain the e R. 
of the scale when the Overfl a 
added to the pan above?” E 

Pupil: “This shows that the q; 
placed water equals the p a 
force.” Be 

Teacher: “An exce 
sion. Could this have 
ered by another meth 

Pupil: “We could w 


llent conclu. 


been discoy. 
od?” 


placed water.” “igh the dis. 
Teacher: “Ver j 
overflow was 5 Mo The 


ubsequently wei 


hed 


and was foun 


PROBLEMS FOR FIXING 
KNOWLEDGE 


Problem No. 1. This stone 
weighs 175 grams when suspended 
in water. How could you find its 
weight in air without weighing it 
directly? Try it. 

Problem No. 2. This stone 
weighs 180 grams in air. How 
could you find its weight when 
suspended in water without weigh- 
ing it directly? Try it. 

Problem No. 3. A rock known 
to weigh 40 pounds in water and 
displacing 20 pounds of water lies 
at the bottom of a shallow pond. 
If a boy, who can at best, exert 
a lifting force of 50 pounds, a 
the rock, will he be able to lift 
it out of the water? Why? 

Problem No. 4. If two stones of 
unequal size are put into ly 
the buoyant fates ee a 
equal? Unequal: 





gould y 


plem No. 5. lf two bricks of 
pro “ine are put into water will 
yant forces on them be 


the an Unequal? Why? | How 
ald you find out? Try ii 
Ww 


No. 6. If two blocks 
problem | size, but one 
¢ wood of equal St; 

0 Jed with lead shot to permit 
loa em at a lower level, are put 
it tO ; buoyant forces 
‘atO water, will the 7 5 
in hem be equal? Unequal: 
on the Id you find out? 
Why? How wou y 

nS a No. 7. Two ocean liners 
of the same size and shape are 
docked at a pier. One has its lowest 
deck high above the water, while 
the other has its lowest deck close 
to the water. Why? 

Problem No. 8. Why does a 
balloon rise? 

Inflate several ballons with hy- 
drogen or illuminating gas, one to 
a much larger size than the others. 
Hold them in leash with a cotton 
thread. Why do these balloons tend 
to rise? On which balloon is the 
buoyant force greater? Why? How 
could you measure the buoyant 
forces on the balloons? Attach to 
each one a tiny cloth bag contain- 
“8 enough sand to keep them 
from arising. How are balloons 
Operated so as to make them rise 
to higher levels? How are they 
forced down? 

If you weigh 100 pounds and 
Your volume is two cubic feet, 
si say find your weight in a 
in a Would this be more or 

an 100 pounds? 


float 
ou find out? Do Problem No. 9, Can you 


or swim equally well in lake water 


in ocean water? 
7 Class discussion should lead to 
a reconstruction of this problem 
‘nto the following form: Is the 
buoyant force exerted by ocean 
water the same as that of lake 
water ? M 

(a) Use a stone, and a sensitive 
spring balance. Weigh the object 
in air and then in the following 
liquids: water, salt or copper sul- 
phate solution, molasses, and alco- 
hol. How do the buoyant forces 
differ ? 

(b) Use a rectangular stick 1⁄2” 
x 4” x y”, one end weighted 
with lead shot. Float this in each 
of the above liquids, marking the 
level with a rubber band or with 
a pencil mark in each case. 

How would you find the buoyant 
force of each liquid when the stick 
is used? Use a catch bucket and 
a special overflow can made from 
a glass tube of large bore. Weigh 
carefully. Put each of the displace- 
ments in labeled test tubes. 

Do these displacements have the 
same volume? Do these displace- 
ments have the same weight? 
Why? Since these displacements 
have the same weight, can you 
suggest a conclusion with regard 
to a floating body and its displace- 
ment ? 

Does this conclusion also hold 
for a stone? Why? Can 


you sug. 
gest why these liquids have dif 
ferent buoyant effects? What hap- 


pens to a ship as it poes UP a river 
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from ) n? What deter- 
mines the level at which a floating 
body floats? 

Problem No. 10. If your body 
were made of stone or iron, could 
you find a liquid in which you 
would be able to swim or float? 

Melt some lead in a large iron 

pot. Float a stone, an iron ball, a 
copper ball. Show iron and stone 
floating in mercury. Why is mer- 
cury able to float iron whereas 
water or molasses cannot float it? 
How are rocks (slag) removed 
from iron when iron is made in a 
Blast Furnace? 


LESSON No. 2. FLOTATION 


PROBLEM No. 1. WHy DOES A 
SUBSTANCE FLOAT? WHy DOES 
A SUBSTANCE SINK? 


In a preceding problem, the class 
formulated the conclusion that a 
floating body displaces an amount 
of water equal to its weight and 
that a body sinks if its weight is 
more than its displacement. How- 
ever, we must not expect the pupils 
to have mastered this concept since 
the aim of the lesson was primarily 
to show that liquids differ in their 
buoyant effects. 

(a) Use three wood blocks of 
the same size and shape, but 
weighted differently with lead shot. 

Why does one block float at a 
high level, and one at a low level? 
Why does the third one sink? Class 
discussion follows. (Accept the fact 
that the heavier block sinks, after 
experimental verification.) 
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(b) Use two woo 
small, the other wat rae One 
small one with lead i a the 
it to sink. The large block Permit 
more. Weighs 

at does the lar 
while the small one si 
the class discovers that th KAON 
block floats. avier 

Defer the answer aw 
the class in suspense, 
block does the water 
larger buoyant force? 
you prove it? Has 
ment of a body anythin 
with whether it Gk on feat p 
it has not already been suggested 
ask the question: “Would you a 
that an object sinks because it is 
heavier than water?” What is 
meant by something being heavier 
than water? Which of these blocks 
is heavier than water? Then is it 
right to say that an object sinks 
because it is heavier than water? 
The class will agree affirmatively. 

(c) Take a piece of aluminum 
or copper foil. Will this float or 
sink? Why? Try it. Now shape 
this into a hemispherical shell by 
pressing it against a hard ball. Put 
it back into the water. Why does 1 
float? (Acceptable answer: A body 
heavier than water will float if 1 
shape is such that its displacement 
equals its weight.) 

Gestis For Fixing Knowledge 
1. Does an object sink becau 
it is heavier than water? ( 

No.) Why? 

2, Do ships float 

are lighter than water? 


hile to keep 
On which 
exert the 
How would 
the displace. 


recause thef 





ge block float 


mines the level at which it 
? (Weight, shape, buoy- 


deter 
will float 


4, When 4 boat sinks does the 
n level rise oF fall? Try it 
r the hemispherical shell made 
“love, using a 1000 c.c. graduate, 


PROBLEM No. 2. WHY DOES A 
BATH SPONGE FLOAT? 


(a) Show the class a battery jar 
containing a bath sponge that sinks 
in water. (This can be done by 
squeezing the sponge under water, 
unknown to the class.) Why does 
this sponge sink? Pick the sponge 
out of the water, squeeze it, and 
put it back into the water. Why 
does it float? 


Why an object sinks or float is 
answered in the preceding problem. 
In this case, the sponge has the 
same shape. before and after, and 
the “why” refers to another factor. 
The answer may be deferred. 

(b) Put three camphor balls into 
a 1000 c.c. graduate, containing a 
layer of marble chips and water. 
Add coneentrated hydrochloric acid 
to the marble chips by means of 
a funnel and rubber tube. Why do 
the camphor balls rise to the sur- 
face and then sink? Do these ex- 
Periments suggest some ideas that 
might be of practical value? 


Oxtgrowth Activities: 


l. How are the germs of corn 





se +) 
When an object floats, what 






separated from the corn 
grain? 


2. How is sulphur obtained 
from the ground in Louisi- 
ana? 


3. How may ores be separated? 


PROBLEM No. 3. How MAY A 
SUNKEN SHIP BE SALVAGED? 


Use a brick with six 500 c.c. 
flasks attached to it. Fill the flasks 
with water, invert, and allow to 
rest at the bottom of a large aquari- 
um filled with water. If a suitable 
aquarium is not available, a half- 
brick with large test tubes and a 
large battery jar may be used. Il- 
luminate with electric light and 
attached reflector. Cover the ap- 
paratus to prevent undue distrac- 
tion 

Show the class a brick at the bot- 
tom of a battery jar filled with 
water. This brick represents a sunk- 
en vessel. How would you lift it 
to the surface? Perhaps the experi- 
ment with the sponge or camphor 
balls will suggest an idea? After 
some discussion, uncover the appa- 
ratus suggested above. How would 
you lift the vessel? Use a bent 
glass tube of suitable size for dis- 
placing the water in the bottles. 
Why does the boat rise to the 
surface? 

There are two possible explana- 
tions; 

(1) The ship may be considered 
as held down by the weight of the 
water in the tanks besides its own 
weight, If the water is replaced by 
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air, then the otal weight of ship tube so that the hole iş 

and water may be reduced suff- Tie the two ends of th 

ciently to equal the buoyant force to the tube, and inflate t 

| of ship and tanks. sited size. Suspend a we; ht 

| (2) When air takes the place of small bucket filled with i ‘ Or 
water, the action may be regarded on the hooked end and Jo ad shot 

as one involving a displacement of a tall battery jar filled witha into 


water. The greater this displace- Let us consider this a toy ater, 

ment, the greater will be the buoy- does it float? How could Oy. Why 

ant force. The class should arrive it float at a lower level ee Make 

at this deductively. the sinker necessary? What a i 
u 


Outgrowth Activities: happen if the sinker w 
1. Why does a cartesian diver moved? Why is the ballo pie 
sink? Why does it rise? sary? Can you suggest | a: 
2. How are drydocks constructed this toy? Place a rubber band o 
and operated? the stem at the level of Bes = 
3. Explain the construction and Transfer the apparatus to ani 
operation of a submarine. battery jar containing dobol F 
4. What enables a deep sea urated copper sulphate solutio: E 
diver to walk on the bottom of the molasses. A 


ocean ? 
5. Why are dirigibles made so The class will probably answer 
large? that this can be used to measure 


6. How are dirigibles operated the buoyant force of a liquid. Show 


to make them change their alti- the class a bottle of copper sul- 
tude? phate crystals and a battery jar 


filled with a saturated solution of 


PBE No. 4 the crystals. Fill one hydrometer 
EM No. 4. WHAT DOES A jar with the saturated solution, and 


H ? ‘ š . 
YDROMETER MEASURE: a second jar with a mixture of 


Make a special hydrometer ac- water and solution. 
cording to the following descrip- Do these liquids have the same 
tion. Take a glass tube about four- buoyant force? How would you 
teen inches long and blow a hole find out? Show some commercial 
through the side, three inches from hydrometers and compare with the 
one end. Seal the end near the toy hydrometer. Test the liquids 
hole, curving it into a hook shape. with a hydrometer. Does an hy- 
Insert a strip of paper ruled with  drometer measure something other 
heavy lines into the tube and plug than the buoyant force? Which 0 
the end with a small rubber stop- these liquids is stronger? How 
per. Cut the closed end of a rub- would you prove it? What is = 
ber balloon and slip it over the idea of a strong liquid? Rept? 
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i, How Erasmus Hall High School. 


tested! 


HUMANIZING THE PHYSICS COURSE 


other subjects, pil who intends to go to college 
A will get an inferior background. 


On the contrary, once he gets to 
cannot be justified on any other college, he finds himself yi poA 
: that the pupil may need tion similar to the one t e ig 
a voll e work. If all students school student faces. He discovers 
a to ilies, this state of affairs that there is no time for the sim- 
could be easily justified ; in fact, ple, commonplace applications of 
might be preferred. It may be more science because he must know all 
economical to teach certain prin- the equations of motion. Assumedly, 
ciples and procedures to students he will need these in post-graduate 
in the high school with ultimate courses in Physics which are need- 
college attendance in mind. But ed in his ultimate study of Rela- 
principles taught for college use are tivity and Quantum theory. Thus, 
of no value to the student who we have been working backwards. 
does not plan to go to college or We start with the highest realm of 
engineering school and is there- - knowledge, and ask ourselves what 
fore merely interested in our stated preliminary studies are needed to 
aim: to teach him about the world understand them. We then put the 
he lives in. We must teach with required information into the ad- 
the expectation that our pupils will vanced college Physics courses. In 
ern have another opportunity to turn, the content of the elementary 
nme Apa They must get as Physics course is determined by 
rn rs can give them and as the information required in ad- 
ër Th t a can receive in a one vanced courses. And the content of 
ia crags And what they the high school course is still to 
fans tee e unified for them, a large extent controlled by the 
of the scientific eine exploration requirements of the elementary col- 
must leave a a lege Physics course. 
ems enough to conlinas onmid — justification can there be 
"hiir ! side for teaching that heat i 
reading in the subject. teita i 8 that heat in an elec- 
is does not mean that the pu- s oan ie E is proportional to the 
e current and directly 


Physics, like many other su 
uffers from college domination. 
g part of the subject matter 
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propo ‘to the resistance, when 
we don't teach elementary radio? 

Of what use are complicated prob- 

lems in electrical circuits when we 

don't even get to radioactivity and 
recent researches in atomic struc- 
ture that pupils read about in 
newspapers? How can we justify 
the teaching of problems in heat 
when we barely have time to dis- 
cuss the most important applica- 
tions: the gasoline and diesel en- 
gines? Of what use is air pressure 
unless we study the airplane? Yet 
the teacher of Physics finds himself 
in a continuous state of nervous 
prostration trying to rush along the 
required syllabus, upon which the 
Regents is based, in order to get 
in a few of the applications the 
pupils really want and need. 

Term after term we hurry 
through weeks of study of electri- 
cal problems of all sorts only to 
arrive at the end of the term to 
find that we have no time for 
radio. Term after term we rush 
through “Heat” to the final climax: 
the gasoline and steam engine, to 
find that the inflexible schedule 
allows but one or two days, Many 
times we must eliminate valuable 
moving pictures and experiments 
because time does not permit. 

It is idle for me to take it upon 
myself to teach the things the pu- 
pils want, and I know they need, 
at the expense of the less interest- 
ing (to them) college required 
portions of the course. After all, 
I would not be doing my duty to 
them if, as a result of their study 
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of radio, they could not answer 
some regents problem on calcula. 
tion of Resistance, Watts, or Volts 

How can these things be justi. 
fied? Why is it that you can look Ei 
through regents exam after regents 
exam and find problems on calcula. 
tion of pressure, calculation of the 
force required for a hydraulic 
press, calculation of the resultant 
of two forces at an angle, calcula. 
tion of the moment of a force 
calculation of the specific gravity 
given the weight of an object in 
air and its weight in water, but 
not a problem concerning radio, 
gasoline engines, diesel engines, 
the airplane, the automobile, radio- 
activity ? 

In high school Physics today we 
lay the groundwork for future 
study. We prepare pupils — for 
what? We go through a great deal 
of intensive preparation, all the 
while telling them how important 
it is for them to know this or 
that which they will shortly study.. 
And then when the basis is laid 
for the understanding of what they 
want to understand we must apolo- 
getically explain that since there is 
no time we must leave further 
study with them—It's all in the 
textbook. 

We are making the study of 
Physics extensive rather than 1n- 
tensive. The pupils would be far 
better off with fewer topics more 
intensively covered. 

Practically, I believe the follow- 
ing portions of the courses abot 
be simplified in the direction ° 





jalitative rather than quate 





q in Instead of making the ap- 


ications of Physics the optional 

tion, let us make the exact cal- 
culation portion optional por- 
iam and the applications, the re- 

vired portion. l l 

pressure—eliminate rigorous cal- 
culation of amount of pressure and 
conversion to sq. in. from sq: ft. 

Archimedes Principle—eliminate 
calculation of specific gravity and 
volume. Main application should 
be to floating of boats, submarines, 
hydrometers, treated semi-quantita- 
tively. 

Mechanics—Elimination of forces 
acting at an angle and resolution 
of forces. Treatment of all simple 
machines from the viewpoint of 
work and only incidentally from 
specific principles. Simple mental 
calculations based on the work 
principle. Add the study of practi- 
cal machines, as exemplified in the 
automobile. Eliminate the formal 
statement of Newton’s 2nd Law 
and acceleration. 

Electricity — eliminate complicat- 
ed circuits and calculation of cur- 
rents, resistance, voltage, heat in 
a circuit. Add the Study of radio, 
television, the electric eye, recent 


atomic discoveries, X-ray, and so 
forth. 


Light, Sound, and Heat, are, I 
believe adequately treated in our 
Present course. With a few minor 
eliminations such as longitudinal 
and transverse waves, specific heat, 
and with the addition of a more in- 





tensive study of engines under Heat, 
I believe these units would stand 
the test of practicality and ease of 
understanding for our pupils. 

Since we are bound to a syllabus 
which will probably not be changed 
for some time, certain procedures 
are open to us in the ‘Humaniz- 
ing of Physics.” In the first place, 
we must pare to the bone the 
quantitative aspects of Physics and 
stress the many practical applica- 
tions of each topic. Here, I be- 
lieve, teachers of science should 
pool their resources and compile 
a list of phenomena close to the 
pupils which could be put into 
problem form for city-wide use. 
A booklet containing such qualita- 
tive problems based upon their 
own experiences, and including 
simple home experiments with com- 
plete directions would do more to 
stimulate scientific study than all 
the teaching we could do. 

For example: 

1. To show that air expands 
when heated :—Pour hot water into 
a tumbler and pour out when the 
tumbler becomes warm. Then in- 
vert on a smooth surface such as 
a tray or a large flat plate. Observe 
the bubbles. Explain why the tumb- 
ler seems to “walk.” 

2. To show action and reaction: 
—Blow up a balloon and release. 
The balloon is observed to fly 
about as a result of the reaction of 
the escaping air. 

3. Surface tension:—Pour water 
into cup, or preferably into a nar- 
row necked bottle, until it is ready 
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to" Observe the surface. 

Float a needle or razor on the 

surface, | 

4, Capillarity:—Put a stalk of 
celery into a glass of inky water. 
Observe the color of the celery 
after a few days. Put the edge of 
a block of sugar into water and 
observe the capillary action. 

5. Air exerts pressure upwards: 
—Put a cardboard over a glass full 
of water and invert, removing your 
hand from the cardboard. Why 
doesn’t the cardboard fall off? 

6. Electrostatics: — Tear news- 
paper into 2 sheets about 15” by 
4”, Place one against a rough 
cloth (trouser legs will do), and 
rub the paper with the back of the 
hand. Place the paper against the 
wall and observe the attraction. 
Bring two such electrified strips 
near each other and observe the 
repulsion. Similar home experi- 
ments may be performed with bal- 
loons, combs, and so forth. 

7. Radio:—Turn on the radio 
on a clear, cold day. Walk across 
a rug and touch a radiator or pipe. 
Observe the spark and the apparent 
“static” in the radio. Try ringing 
a bell, or calling on a dial phone, 
or running an electric motor while 
the radio is on. Explain. 

These experiments are not new. 
In fact they are all a part of the 
many applications of principles we 
teach. But as home experiments 
they take on new meaning to our 
pupils, They become part of their 
everyday lives, which formulas can 
never become. They will increase 
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the power of observation which we _ 


are trying to develop, and stimu. 


late curiosity. At the same time 
3 


we can remove much of the basic EuD 


laboratory and demonstration work 
now performed by us and hand it 
over to the pupil as homework 
We will then find more of out 
homework performed willingly, and 
more time will be found in the 
classroom for the more complicated 
experiments and applications, 

This booklet of home experi- 
ments should also contain thought- 
provoking questions based on home 
experiences or phenomena close to 
the pupils, magical tricks, optical 
illusions, and optional geometric 
and algebraic puzzles, problems 
and proofs related to Physics. We 
would then find that the drudgery 
of homework, and the apparent 
lack of interest in optional work 
would vanish. And with it would 
come solution to the problem of 
falling registers in our subject. If 
the syllabus were adjusted to the 
pupil, and the course made as in- 
teresting as possible, we would find 
the majority taking the subject 
rather than the select handful. 

At the same time we must stress 
the “common sense” approach to 
problems of all kinds. Our pupils 
all know what common sense 15, 
and with a bit of stress upon the 
experimental verification of their 
judgments at home and in school 
we can easily imbue them with @ 
“common sense” scientific attitude 
that may actually carry over. Even 
in the calculation of problems Ww 
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ess this common sense meth- 
fact, there ate a few prob- 
iq the physics course which 
jems be done by common sense. 
cannot of formula teaching we 
iste always teach the “common 
shou" way first and then the 
sense ta as a short cut. At least this 
ie ke otherwise difficult form- 
if understandable. 

Let me give a few examples. 

1, The density of iron is 400 
tbs. per cu. ft. What is the weight 


of 20 cu. ft. 


Formula Solution: 
D—M 
V 
400 —= M 
20 
400 x 20 = M 
M = 8000 lbs. 





Common Sense: Since 1 cubic 
foot of iron weighs 400 lbs., 
20 cu. ft. will weigh 20 times 
as much or 8000 Ibs. 


2. A block of iron weighs 1400 


grams and has a volume of 200 cu- ` 


bic centimeters, What is its specific 
Stavity ? 


Formula: Sp. gt. = We. of Obj. 


Wt. of equal 


volume of 
water 


Since cc, of water weighs 
lgm., 200 cc. will weigh 
200 gms, Therefore the 





weight of an equal volume 


of water is 200 gms. 
Sp. gr. = 1400 = 7 


200 
Common sense: An equal vol- 
ume of water weighs 200 
grams (as above). Since the 
iron block weighs 1400 grams 
it weighs 7 times as much as 
the equal volume of water 
(200 gms.). Therefore the sp. 
gr. is 7. 
3. What is the wavelength of a 
200 v.p.s. note if the speed of 
sound is 1100 feet per second? 


Formula: 


Wavelength x frequency = velocity 


W x 200 = 1100 
wW = 1100 
200 

= 5.5 fe. 


Comon sense: Since there are 

_ vibrations per second, the 
waves will be emitted one two- 
hundredth of a second apart. 
If a wave travels 1100 feet in 
1 second it will travel Xoo 
as far in Yoo of a second, or 
5.5 feet. Therefore the dis- 
tance between waves, or the 
wavelength is 5.5. feet. 

With these common sense pro- 
cedures we can certainly make the 
study of Physics in the High School 
interesting and meaningful to most 
of the High School whom we do 
not reach today, 


. H. Rucuuls, 
Port Richmond High School. 
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URVEY AT THE 
rg DAEK HIGH SCHOOL* 

A project is now under way at 
the Seward Park High School in 
the Lower East Side of New York 
City, which promises to set the 
groundwork for a much needed 
scientific approach to the problem 
of testing nutritional status of the 
adolescent school child. 

What is the importance of this 
survey? Public Health authorities 
have long been aware that malnu- 
trition is widespread among the 
school population. The usual device 
used to determine this defect has 
been and still is for the most part, 
the subjective estimate of the class- 
room teacher and the occasional 
school physician. The objective 
methods in use today involve 
height-weight scales or scales built 
on selected bodily measurements. 
Both the subjective and objective 
methods mentioned above are of 
admittedly questionable validity. 
Granting the inadequacy of these 
tests, their use has nevertheless 
demonstrated the widespread na- 
ture of malnutrition. 

Contrary to present day inade- 
quate procedures, this study will 
attempt to describe more elaborate 





*The writer wishes to acknowledge 
with appreciation the invaluable assist- 
ance oi Dr. William Schmidt, Director 
of this Survey, and Mr. Alexander 
Breinan, High School of Science, in 

preparing this report. 
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and scientific procedures ford ve 
mining nutritional status, Asan 
be shown, the most up to date 
ical and laboratory techniques ar 
being applied to determine na 
only nutritional status but also i 
relationship to health status, 
of the basic expected outcomes i 
this study, will be the deteni 
tion of nutritional standards that 
will stem from an evaluation orn 
the tests used here, | 


OBJECTIVES. 


In an article, “The Clinical As. 
pects of Nutrition,” Dr. H. D. 
Kruse, of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, has stated the objectives of — 
this study. A summary of this | 
statement follows: (1.) to deter- < 
mine the nutritional status, normal, — 
latent or manifest malnutrition; 
(2.) to discover the cause of mal- 
nutrition and show their relation- 
ship to it; (3.) to organize, de- 
velop and evaluate several biochem | 
ical and physiological tests for 


widespread use in nutrition testing: 


FACILITIES. 


In order to carry out the E 
procedures to be described later, 
certain special facilities wet ~ 
structed and organized. Tao 
manent medical examination r00 


Feb 
1See Medical Women’s Journal, 


1939. 





; puilt into each of the two 
«gett iqficmarics. In addition a 
hool office building at 20 


wo oa treet, a block from the 


| Not nas been equipped to serve 

o des of examining rooms, a 

j testing laboratory ane A 
plo? 1 and statistical office. Fur- 
cilities were atr- 
J for, at the Kips Bay York- 
‘tle Health Center of the New 
york City Board of Health. 


PRELIMINARY PROCEDURES 


In preparation for the tests, the 
students are orientated in many 
ways. There are the publicity meas- 
ures carried out in the hgyiene 
period, school assemblies, teacher 
conferences, school loud speaker 
broadcasts and school newspaper. 
Parent consent cards are distributed 
and collected when signed by the 
health education departments. A 
hygiene period is devoted to a lesson 
conducted by a nutritionist on the 
subject of filling out certain pre- 
pared forms designed to record the 
complete food intake of each stu- 
> es a two day period. Final- 
Pa “rar appointments are 
er Or each student to report 

€ first of the tests series. 


TESTS. 


r first tests are performed 
Ofices an medical examination 
iina n the morning, blood and 
studen pse iicns are taken. (The 
ap eats no breakfast before 
@st in order to eliminate tem- 


In 





porary concentrations of food sub- 
stances in the blood plasma. He 
is given a free breakfast in the 
school lunch room after the blood 
is taken.) In the afternoon, & com- 
plete physical examination is per- 
formed, including the recording of 
a careful medical history and an 
inoculation of tuberculin for tu- 
berculosis testing. 

The next day the student reports 
to the Norfolk Street building. 
Here a series of tests is admin- 
istered. No particular order is ob- 
served: the student is ushered into 
any examination room as it becomes 
available. (In describing the fol- 
lowing tests, the order will be: 
as they relate to the (1.) physical 
examination, (2.) diet analysis, 
(3.) physiological, (4.) biologi- 
cal, and (5.) chemical analyses of 
the blood. 

The first group of tests add 
significant information concerning 
the physical status of the test sub- 
jects. A combination recording of 
the heart action showing both an 
electrocardiogram and a sound track 
of heart sounds is made. A dentist 
examines the teeth following the 
method standardized by the United 
States Public Health Service. X- 
Ray pictures are taken of the bones 
to determine their growth and de- 
velopment. The students who show 
a positive tuberculin i 
scheduled for a dent mene ae 
future date. The urine specimen 
is analyzed in the laboratory, In a 
general way, these tests refer to 
physical or health status, 
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The diet analysis includes three 
major steps. The first step proceeds 
from the information secured in 
the hygiene classroom as previously 
described. The second elaborates 
this food record in an interview 
between the student and a nutri- 
tionist. The third, secures further 
data by means of a home visit dur- 
ing which a trained enumerator in- 
terviews the parent. All three steps 
supply information about the stu- 

dents’ food intake. This informa- 
tion is recorded on prepared forms 
which are sent to the clerical di- 
vision where the dietary is equated 
in terms of grams, calories, units 
and other significant terms. Thus 
a fairly accurate picture of the 
students’ diet is secured. 

The physiological tests include a 
galvanic test of neuromuscular re- 
sponse, a capillary resistance test 
and two dark field adaptation tests. 
The first two physiological tests 
secure information that relates to 
the presence of vitamin C in the 
organism. The dark field adaption 
tests measure the ability of the 
eye to adapt itself to vision in the 
dark, which ability is related to the 
presence of vitamin A. 

The last group of tests are per- 
formed on the blood specimen 
which, packed in ice, is brought by 
messenger from the school to the 
laboratory. Here both the red and 
white blood corpuscles are counted. 
Other laboratory testing procedures 
are performed to derive the mean 
hemoglobin (iron containing, oxy- 
gen bearing) content per red cell. 
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A biochemical analysis of the blo. 
serum shows the ascorbic pe 
(vitamin C), Phosphorous, calci 7 
and phosphatase (a substance 4 
lated to calcium-phosphorous m 3 
bolism) concentrations. Som E 
these procedures are per K“ 


the laboratory of the 


Yorkville Health Center, © “a 


SPONSORS AND STAFF 


The survey is under th 
sponsorship of the Unite 
Public Health Service, t 
York City Department o 
the Departments of Pr 


d States 


the New York City Board of Edu. 
cation and the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is codperating. 

Dr. William Schmidt of the Cor- 
nell Medical College is the direc- 
tor. Working with him is a staff 
of seventy odd persons including, 
doctors, nurses, dentists, hematolo- 
gists, nutritionists, technicians, sta- 
tisticians, clerks, messengers and 
maintenance men. 


RESULTS EXPECTED. 


The conclusions of this series of 
tests promise to throw new a 
the size, nature and epee 
of the nutritional problem o a 
high school population hy si 
and specifically of the a ad 
population of the Lower a 
of New York City. The n me, 
re-evaluation of educational P 


formed. i. 


e joint — 


he New . 
f Health, 
a eventative 
Medicine and Pediatrics of the Cor- 


nell University Medical College, a 









a ia discovered le 


js 







pices af 
4 d monstt 


ten 
jog 94 


Imp 
ow 







garding nutrition may be 
ated. In addition, the ex- 
non-dietary factors influenc- 
tritional status and converse- 
fect of malnutrition on 


C 
t of 


the € 


ly» health and disease status of 
į H 


é individual may be revealed. 
ortant inter-relationships be- 

n disease and nutrition may be 
= ading to a basis for 
measures. In sum, there 
promise of a new importance 
for nutrition testing especially in 
school health service, using instru- 
ments and procedures developed in 


this survey. 


EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS 


This survey will have some bear- 
ing on three phases of educational 
activity. The need for changes in 
educational principles and practices 
in the school, in home contacts 
and in community relationships 
may be indicated. 


In the school itself, the school 
health survey of the future may 
well include nutritional testing de- 
‘ices hitherto confined to clinics 
and laboratories. More careful tests 
may indicate needs for instruction 
as yet undiscovered. A revision of 
nutrition teaching both as to con- 
tent and method may result. The 
Si practice of supplying free 

0l lunches to undernourished 

'ldren will probably be found to 
: adequate and the inclusion of 

ool breakfast found necessary. 
ĉse are a few of the possible 





educational resultants within the 
school. 


The already obvious need for 
home coöperation in student health 
matters can expect a new stimulus. 
This survey probably will disclose 
needs for an emphasis upon parent- 
teacher conferences, interviews and 
exchanges of letters. Exact informa- 
tion will be available so that proper 
nutrition can be discussed with 
parents both from homes of low 
or insufficient income and others 
of the higher income levels. (Pre- 
vious surveys have disclosed that 
malnutrition is not limited to chil- 
dren from low income groups, but 
that it occurs in children from all 
economic levels.) In addition, the 
Student, after undergoing the test 
procedure, may bring home with 
him a new insight into the mean- 
ing of nutrition. He may be able 
to influence, even educate, his 


parents into more scientific food 
habits. 


The third phase, the possible 
relationships of educational activity 
and the community, growing out 
of this survey, is a broad one. It 
embraces the public health function 
of the school through nutrition 
testing. Specifically, it includes any 
efforts by educational leaders to in- 
fluence government agencies to pro- 
vide for improved nutrition of the 
school population. This may mean 
provision for widespread testing, 
extension of free food served in 
schools to the undernourished, wide 
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paigns, and a new approach to the 
problem of agricultural surpluses 
and trade barriers. 

LESTER BARCKMAN. 
Seward Park High School. 


HONOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
FOR LEADERSHIP 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Much of the recent discussion of 
honor schools in the New York 
City high schools has dealt with 
the need for training the bright 
students for leadership in a democ- 
racy. This is the essence of Dr. 
Alpern’s argument in favor of a 
super-honor school for students 
with I.Q.’s of 140 and over. A 
special school, unusual and ex- 
pensive educational advantages, and 
scholarships would be an invest- 
ment in “competent leadership in a 
democracy,” 1 

The ramifications of this prposi- 
tion cannot be discussed adequately 
within the limits of this paper. All 
that can be accomplished here is to 
raise two questions: 


a. Can we successfully select 
those who will become lead- 
ers? 


b. Can an honor school provide 
the optimum environment for 
training in leadership? 


*(Cf. Dr. H. Alpern, “The Super- 
Honor School Next Step in the Educa- 
tion of the Superior Student in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of New York,” HicH 
POINTS, 21: 20-26, May, 1939.) 
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CAN WE SUCCESSFULLY Sm E 
THOSE WHO WiL Baco ‘ 
LEADERS? ME 


Dr. Hollingsworth, a 


fore | 
authority on the education of bela E 


the lead. 1] 


children, has declared that 
ers of any normal social 
not the extremely intelligent b 
those who are not too much re 
the average; perhaps those ion 
125 to 135 in IQ. ‘ 
The mie point has been 
in a study of the character: 
of high school leaders, The a 
I.Q. of the leadership gtoup in the 
high school studied was 117.43 
with a range from below 100 to 
above 140.2 | 
It is not difficult to see why this 
is so. The masses, whether a group 
of high school students or the 
general population of the country, 
are not likely to follow individuals 
who are beyond their ability to fol- 
low. Thurman Arnold, in his Folk- 


Made 


cr 
< 
Ti 


A 


lore of Capitalism (Yale University ` 


Press, 1937), has shown concretely 
the fundamental importance of the 
non-rational factors that determine 
the direction in which the crowd 
moves, Such deviations from logical 
thought and action are difficult y 
the “super-intellect.” The menta 


* (Ct. L. Hollingworth, Gifted, a 
dren, Macmillan, 1926, pp. 1 
also L. Hollingworth, spat eit 
about the Early Selection ane ©) ord, 
of Leaders,” Teachers College 


40: 575-592, April 1939.) mong 


3 (Cr. M. Brown, Leadership 4 vege 
High School Pupils, Teachers © 559, 
Contributions to Education, 
1933.) 





: qual! 


__—— 


tt ‘ch enable a person tO 
fe scientifically, to 
nnd judgment and evaluate 
amt make it difficult to attain 
je ii f in oneself and that de- 


belie 
pied of action which mark the 
d 


sful leader. 
pra Dr. Hollingworth yams 
orrect in asserting that, IND 
Pe * advocated stupidity as 
poé es der,” it 
, qualification for a leader, 
does not follow that we can acess 
leaders solely on the basis of in- 
telligence. “It has been found that 
individuals with quite different 
combinations of qualities may often 
attain equal success in some specific 
leadership situation. This means 
that the personality requirements of 
certain posts are characterized by a 
good deal of latitude and do not 
admit too narrow a statement of 
needed personal attributes . . . There 
should be full realization that the 
intelligence factor is only one, and 
that deficiency here may be com- 
Pensated for by superior develop- 
ment of other useful qualities such 
aS perserverance.’’4 
ae emphasizes “specific 
out that | lone on, and points 
y ia ership qualifiations for 
ki Teir are much different 
tship qualifications for 


a the question of what the 
i a gations of a leader are. Can 
„ “ünitive list of qualifications for 
leadership” be worked out? 


4 
(0. T 
G „icad, Art of Leadership, Mc- 
taw-Hill, 1935, od =p 





t Dr. Alpern guilty of sige 
a eter ie bility to lead in oe 
field of science or aft Of SOC! 
studies is identical with the ability 
to lead in a social situation ? 

Unfortunately, if we attempt to 
broaden the basis of selection, we 
encounter difficulties. Despite her 
enthusiasm for ability grouping, 
Dr. Hollingworth admits, “Having 
selected the highly intelligent, can 
we now go further and select im- 
personally from among them those 
who have in highest degree the 
additional qualities of a leader? 
The answer is, Not yet. We have 
devised at present no better instru- 
ment than fallible personal ratings 
for the appraisal of such traits as 
courage, honesty, loyalty, and the 
like,.’’5 

Even if we could measure these 

intangibles objectively, there would 
remain another consideration. ‘‘Pros- 
pective leaders should not be edu- 
cated and trained in separate schools 
organized only for those who show 
marked leadership traits when 
young. To have it so would exclude 
children whose leadership ability 
does not show itself early,’"6 

Bogardus also discusses the 

correlation between socio - economic 
factors and early development of 
leadership traits. It is probably true, 





* (L. Holli “ 
ete Sip ollingworth, “What We Know, 





*(A. T. Jones, The 


Youth for Leadership, Mestine 


rie ay McGraw-Hill, 
"(Cf M. Brown, Op. cit.) 
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Be 
as shown by Miss Brown’ that the 
pupils who, manifest leadership 1n 
elementary and high schools are 
above the average in socio-economic 
status. If we should select these 
more fortunate pupils to be trained 
for the role of leaders, we would 
thereby negate one of the functions 
of the school in a democracy, that 
of offsetting as much as possible 
the effects of differences in socio- 
economic status. For all practical 
purposes, we would be limiting the 
opportunity to train for leadership 
to a particular section of the com- 
munity. Are we so sure about the 
infallibility of our selective proc- 
esses that we can afford to take 
such a step? 


CAN AN HONOR SCHOOL PROVIDE 
THE OPTIMUM ENVIRONMENT 
FoR TRAINING IN LEADERSHIP? 


“First of all, those individuals 
who have real intellectual capacity 
should be given an opportunity to 
develop the social side of their 
nature so that they will have a 
greater chance of being selected by 
popular vote. Second, those who 
exercise their franchise of voting 
should have some very definite 
training in the selection of lead- 
ers. Rather than isolate all of the 
gifted children in special classes 
where there is even less chance of 
their having the valuable social 
experience they need, their cur- 
riculum should be enriched by the 
Opportunity of assuming responsi- 
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bility and giving leadership to t 
activities of their fellows, "s = S 
Leadership develops not meret, 
from the biological, Psychologica y 
and other traits of the indiy; at 
but also from environmental factors | 
that create the need and opponi 3 
ity for leadership.® Certain 7 | 
called character and Personality _ 
traits do not determine leadership 
except in a particular environment $ 
with a particular social groupo | 
“While there are distinct differ. 
ences in leadership ability, while 
the majority will follow more than 
they will lead, we are not justified 
in separating one group from an- 
other and planning one kind of 
education for leaders and another 
for followers. Every normal person 
is a leader in some respect, and 
every leader is and must be a fol- 
lower. In fact, leadership and fol- 
lowship are dispensable elements 
in citizenship. Leaders are not 
leaders in everything; the very suc- 
cess of their leadership in one line 
of activity makes it essential that 
they deliberately place themselves 
under those others who will lead 
them in other activities . - - Bi 
abilities necessary for efficient Ie 
ership can be developed only wr | 
environment that is normal, that 


ed 





i ong 
(E. D. Partridge, Leadership 4” i. 


Adolescent Boys, Teachers Coll 93 4, 
tributions to Education, n0. °°” 2 
j “a g Person, “Leadership, F gjona 
sponse to Environment, o januar 
Record, vol. 9, Supplement, 
1928, pp. 10-21.) «studies ja 

10 40 


(E. M. Westburgh cori 


Leadership,” Journal of 453 1931.) 
Social Psychology, 25:418-23, 





wr 


Ex 


ri 

an.. 1a 
Tet 
P 


pormal y special attention, special 


ft 
y merely = 


P 
traits tha 


— 


tin which leadership will 
function. This is not to 
y re are not necessary. It 
a erts that to separate any 
p of ete ame va 
‘rely from other chil ren, with the 
F. se of developing leadership 
E t will be effective later on 
when used in connection with nor- 
| children of normal people, is 
Eii to be ineffective, for it vio- 
fies one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of efficient learning.” ™ 
The above citations hardly need 
comment. Suffice it to say that the 
proponents of the honor school as 
a training school for leaders must 
consider the proposition that lead- 
ership cannot be developed “in 
vacuo.” The qualities of leadership 
do not actively exist except in com- 
bination with a situation that calls 
for leadership. Can “social leader- 
ship” be developed in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the honor school? 


rou 


CONCLUSION. 


In discussing the problems of 
education for labor leadership, Mr. 
Mark Starr has remarked, “Only 
frightened infants in the dark cry 
~ T an individual to rescue 
z : fia that what is happening 
An ~ we subconsciously ex- 
ien 2 the fear that education of 
he = cannot stop the spread 
“\tatianism, and are we there- 


n (Jo 
u (M eS: OP: cit. pp. 34, 330.) 


- Starr, “Labo ip." 
each , abor Leadership, 
April, ‘to39) 8 Record, 40:615-624, 





fore rushing to construct incubators 
in which to hatch leaders who will 
save democracy for us? If so, then 
we ought to remember that “educa- 
tion for leadership” is not new; 
it has been with us since before 
the days of Plato. In modern times 
“education for leadership” has 
given us British imperialism and 
German militarism. Perhaps our 
best defense against totalitarianism 
would be to improve the instruc- 
tion of the masses in the ways of 
democratic living, and to leave the 
honor schools, if we must have 
them, to their original function of 
providing enriched educational op- 
portunities for the highly intelli- 
gent. 
ALBERT H. SAGER. 


THE UTILIZATION OF RADIO 
PROGRAMS IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
In the competition among media 
of expression aimed at securing the 
attention of Young America, the 
spoken word, through the impetus 
given it by radio, has gained much 
at the expense of the traditional 
written word. Radio has greatly ex- 
panded the educational potentiali- 
ties of the spoken word because it 
brings to an ever increasing audi- 
ence a diversified competence, a 
scholarly authority and a mundane 
freshness beyond the ability of 
any Wy teacher or faculty, So 
ar the field of i 
has been limited ya page 
Public Affairs and the hu =P 
Eee on speech, ‘als Manities 
ratory ey- 
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per or drill work is necessary: 
Perhaps it is the field where ae 
tion by radio is most important Á 
here is where behavior 1S linke 


with sound intellectual attributes. 
Since the direction of the radio 
broadcast is from speaker to listen- 
er, the problem of radio education 
is to make radio instruction an ac- 
tive process on the part of the lis- 
tener and not abandon him to a 
painless passivity. The teacher's 
duty is twofold: to broaden the 
area of receptiveness so that the 
listener will be able to examine 
critically diverse points of view and 
higher levels of cultural enter- 
prises; and to utilize radio broad- 
casts for vitalizing the life and 
work of the classroom. Moreover, 
by broadening the area of receptive- 
ness so as to include worthwhile 
educational broadcasts, the. teacher 
projects his teaching beyond his 
classroom into the homes of his 
pupils. The pupil who listens to 
“America’s Town Meeting” is edu- 
cating not only himself but his 
family as well. Great as may be the 
educational value of radio in the 
home, its value in classroom in- 
struction, however, is what concerns 
us most directly as teachers. 

The routine of classwork and the 
requirements of the syllabus are 
likely to produce a reluctance in 
the teacher “to take time out” for 
some “extra” educational material 
that is not endemic in the textbook 
or the plan book. But it is precise- 
ly because the society about which 
we teach is dynamic that we can 
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not bind between the coy 
even the newest, the big 
the best book. We must " 
out” for the troublesom 
material. What better way to 

close to this dynamism then th 
hear Chamberlain and Hider 4 X 
battle of words or to hear Pi 
University of Chicago faculty i 
cuss the monopoly investigation a 
to listen to Southern representatives 
relate the problems. of their , a 
tion? Yet, the teacher who js oa 
ing to look beyond the textbook 
and supplementary sources like 
magazines, newspapers, collateral 
readings, and motion pictures may 
hesitate to utilize the radio because 


Cts of 
Best and 


desirable programs do not often ' 


coincide with preordained plans or 
the even tenor of classwork ways. 
Of what use to the teacher is the 
radio when he is teaching the 
“American Constitution” and 
“America’s Town Meeting” is con- 
cerned with “America’s Stake in the 
Far East?” If only he had known 
that Senator Taft and Representative 
T. V. Smith would be debating the 
nature of that very Constitution at 
the same time that he was teaching 
it in school! It seems comparatively 
easy to relate radio to current his- 
tory, but not infrequently an 
programs dramatizing “The ae 
Ship,” “The Story of the cg 
road,” and the “Continental 


gress.” 

What the teacher needs, 
a guide to a wide variety y 
coming radio programs $0 | 
his resourcefulness he may 


then, iS 


0 
hat by 
make 


take time ’ 3 
e “extra” | 
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ihe best possible use of these boun- 
eous riches offered him. To fill 
; ly this need, the Department 
of social Studies prepares a weekly 
radio guide distributed every Mon- 
ay morning to all teachers in the 
ool who are asked to read it 
to the pupils and to post it in 
their classrooms. This radio guide, 
called “History in the Making 
tists the time, station, topics and 
speakers of selected programs for 
the week beginning the Monday 
of issue and extending through 
Sunday. An effort is made to list 
as many programs as possible, how- 
ever controversial their nature may 
be. Theorists and politicians, cor- 
respondents and historians, New 
Dealers, and anti New-Dealers, busi- 
ness men and labor leaders, Rep. 
Dies and Earl Browder—all have 
their day in court. Controversy is 
a good educator: let every point 
of view be heard! Perhaps the only 
factors that will deny a program 
a listing in this radio guide are its 
pan ones _ aspect or the 
Unless te tho a oe 
tional yal program is of excep- 
Soni ue It is unreasonable to 
pupils to listen to a pro- 

gram at 10:45 P.M. Some late 
ia ne = for those teach- 
that hour §ht want to listen at 
asia ues he een 
the Malik stings in History in 
the Suni a 1S the radio page of 
Only the y New York Times. Since 
mt wotke programs of the major 
are listed here, it is 


ae 


plement this source 
with bulletins and releases sent ‘i 
request by stations Like WEVD an 
WACA which offer many excellent 
educational programs. The aveng 
number of programs listed is about 
35 to 40. Lest the teacher be dis- 
posed to ignore this guide when 
confronted with such an encyclo- 
pedic collection, those programs 
which might be of special service 
in the social studies are starred. 
Thus, certain programs of immedi- 
ate relevance to the content of the 
syllabus or of special significance 
stand out above the mass. 

If one or more of the listed 
programs should meet with a wel- 
come response in some teacher's 
mind or planbook, that teacher 
must then consider how he may use 
it for instructional purposes. Re- 
gardless of the ingenuity of the 
assignment he now plans to make, 
he must consider these obstacles: 
many pupils do not have radios; 
some are working at the hour as- 
signed; some parents may resent 
what they consider an attempt to 
dictate the radio tastes of the 
home—perhaps father would prefer 
to listen to a boxing match, mother 
to Baby Snooks or sister to Jack 
Benny. After these obstacles have 
= considered, the teacher must 
nen attempt to introduce, not ar- 
tificially, into the classroom wh: 
has been heard over the = 
home. Assigned ranio 

Assigned students 
enact “America’s 
by impersonating 
after they have 


necessary to sup 


at 
may re- 
Town Meetin g” 
specific speakers - 
recapitulated thei, 
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cted to questioning by 
or, instead of 


e rest of the 
called on to comment. 
For a lesson of this type the com- 
plete technique of the ‘Town 
Meeting” should be employed— 
speakers, moderator, and announcer. 
Lest the rest of the class regard 
this as a lark, the teacher should be 
certain. to make it responsible for 
active participation by questions, 
comment, original essays Or sup- 
plementary assigned preparations. 
Many radio programs lend them- 
selves to this type of learning. 
Other methods that may be em- 
ployed are round table discussions, 
special written or oral reports, and 
dramatizations. 

More important than simply the 
introduction of new information is 
the training of the powers of pu- 
pils in independent and critical 
reflection. Fresh and orthodox 
points of view—the novel as well 
as the traditional—must stand be- 
fore the critical judgment of young 
scholars. The interplay of ideas re- 
veals the strength and weaknesses 
of each. Of course, controversy 
is not to be encouraged as an end 
in itself, but only as a means for 
exposing propaganda, teaching tol- 
erance and practicing democracy. 
The practical utilization of radio 
programs is an excellent device for 
these purposes. 

IRwIN M, TAYLOR. 
Boys High School. 


may be subje 
the rest of the class, 
asking questions, th 


class may be 
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THE SCHOOL ORGAN 3 

For several years I had, 4 : 
extra assignment in ad ditio AUI 
mathematics teaching, organ ot 


« 


ing in the auditorium during p. 
An evaluation of such work a i 
be of general interest. An oti E 


recital as a lunch period opti 
does not appeal to every high 
school pupil. However, options are 


not obligatory. Why should ap A 


option be of interest to every pu- 
pil? One of the greatest mistakes 
being made in present educational 
practice is the emphasis on social 
activities to the exclusion of in- 


dividual growth. Education as train- 


ing for democracy, if it is to rest 
upon a firm foundation, must be 
concerned primarily with the devel- 
opment of the individual. 

The money invested in an ex- 
pensive pipe organ or Hammond 
electric organ is not making ade- 
quate returns when the equipment 
is used only once a week for as- 
semblies. Such a marvelous instru- 
ment should be used daily. Those 
pupils who are interested in music 
should be given the opportunity of 
enjoying and appreciating beautiful 
music. With a loud speaker system, 
the listeners can be advised to lis- 
ten for the plaintive English horn 
solo in Dvorak’s New World T 
phony. They can follow the x 
in Mendelssohn's Magic Flu 5 
They can thrill with the w 
in Wagner's Prelude tO 
from Lohengrin. 
question, then listen 


Gas 


aire 











É 1 

j es interested in jazz or swing sult in a wiser © 

a Familiarity with an organ time. With te 

ga tion Of operatic selection working hours 
ee duced. The hig 


will result in 


Metrop° 
either on thet 
radio sets. O 


school aims S 


VA A UV N me wh “ele ae 


A A WwW N me 





h fugue. Not all are ex- m 


greater understanding 
when they hear a 
chestra in Carnegie 
opera on the stage of the 
litan Opera House, or 
:- automobile or home 
ne of the secondary 
hould be the develop- 


pleasure i 
leisure to 


MONDAY 
Prelude to Act III from Lohengrin 


, Song of India 

Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 
_ Hawaiian Fantasia 

, Pomp and Circumstance 


TUESDAY 


, Air du Roi Louis XIII 

. Ase’s Death from Peer Gynt Suite 
. Londonderry Air 

. Serenade 

. Jubilate Postulate 


WEDNESDAY 


. Prelude and Fugue in F 

. Chansonette 

- Berceuse from Jocelyn 

A a as from Les Millions D’ Arlequin 
` tugrims Chorus from Tannhäuser 


THURSDAY 


: Song of the Volga Boatmen 


omanza 


, Negro Spiritual—Nobody Knows the Trouble ] 


ee 


' Prelude from Faust 


War March of the Priests from Athalie 


ent of activities 


chnolo 
are boun 


be prepared to use 


of music is one mean 
plishing this objective. 


which will re- 


I have selected at random one 
week’s program. 


Wagner 

Rimsky Korsakow 
Jessel 

Stewart 

Elgar 


Ghys 
Grieg 
Lemare 
Schubert 
Kinder 


Bach 
Friml 
Godard 
Drigo 
Wagner 


Mozart 


Gillette 
Gounod 
N fendelssohn 
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to abe Ts 
EC 


FRIDAY 





, Prelude and Fugue in C Minor 
_ The Rippling Brook 

, Largo from Xerxes 

Indian Love Call 


Finlandta 


w kk Ye N » 


The beautiful strains of Christmas 
carols on the organ, echoing through 
the halls during Christmas week, 
thrilled pupils of all religious 
faiths. Tolerance is an outcome of 
the study and appreciation of Ger- 
man music, Italian operas, and 
English chorales. 

Surprisingly, more boys than 
girls were interested. A small, but 
serious, group appeared daily for 
the recital. The half hour of organ 
music furnished teachers as well as 


pupils peace and rest in the midst 


of a busy day. The soft strains of 
the choir organ or the majestic 
orchestral effects of the great or- 
gan are greatly to be preferred to 
the noise and confusion of the 
cafeteria. Lunch period options 
should provide for study, bridge, 
motion pictures, social dancing in 
the gymnasium, but such activities 
should complement, not supersede, 
the organ recital. The organ recital 
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Bach 
Gillette 
Handel 
Friml 
Sibelius 


can be an effective instrument fo iN 
t Pa 


developing appreciation of musical 
master-pieces and increasing the 
musical literacy of the high school 
pupil. 


LILLIAN MOORE, 


Far Rockaway High School. 


AFTER-SCHOOL WORK AND 
SCHOOL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

In an attempt to get a clearer 
picture of the general interests and 
activities of the student body of 
Haaren High School, as an aid 
to college advisement work, the 
writer, last year, conducted a gen- 
eral survey, several phases of which 
have already been reported on. 

One of the items covered was 
the after-school and Saturday work 
engaged in by the pupils, whose 
age range is from thirteen to ove! 
twenty as shown in the following 


table: 





(4 

Th ho a 
4 264 96 96 24 
4 368 192 425 140 
` a7 150 421 340 
6 J 44 16 219 
-4 > — 2 & 
b — ei 7 : 
ie m S gg A 
Totals 


327 489 1,37 768 


jt will be seen from this table 
that there is a spread of eight 
years of more between the youngest 
and oldest reporting. Not that only, 
but in each grade there is a differ- 
ence of from five to seven years 
between extremes. What effect such 
a wide discrepancy in age has 
on the learning process is worth 
investigation. 


296 192 114 41 1681 


208 240 292 
65 114 158 134 535 


— 3 16 9 30 


po |e 
an I ë ë ë 


650 598 637 368 5,374 


Of these 5,374 pupils answering, 
1,158 or 2114%, reported that 
they worked either afternoons of 


Saturdays or both. It might be ex- 
pected that only the older pupils 
and those in the upper grades 
would be burdened with this after 
school obligation, but the follow- 
ing table shows that this is not so. 


AGE AND GRADE OF THOSE WHO WORK 


GRADE 
EE, EY 
2 
7 a = ? 6 7 8 Totals 
te = 12 12 12 4 — = 
12 _ awg 35 6 aoe 
1 1 7 ea 30 49 51 rat 
ow ``- Î B mM y 
B > 4 10 
108 214 143 149 pre —__ — 





191 119 1,158 
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e of work the pupils en- 
n was not ascertained but 


gaged i 
the number of hours a week they 
worked was. There was 4 wide 
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range here, from one to noei š 
fifty hours a week being deya 
to work as shown by th RI 
. 4 Olliw. 


ing: iy 









Hours Hours Hours a 

worked Numbers worked Numbers worked eo 
per week working ber week working per week worka 
DnR a a 

1 1 19 20 37 i m 

2 7 20 64 38 E 

3 16 21 20 39 E § 

4 23 22 28 40 a 

5 38 23 20 41 s a 

6 28 24 49 42 74 x 

7 20 25 37 43 9 

8 40 26 24 44 7 G 

? 41 27 31 46 3 t: 
10 80 28 30 47 ; Bs 
A = ` 13 48 ie 
12 77 30 62 49 2 ; 
13 16 31 29 50 4 

14 12 32 24 53 2: 
15 59 33 16 54 7 A 
16 20 34 15 — — 3 
17 14 35 20 — — 
18 34 36 14 — — ARE 


ee 


When the number of hours de- 
voted to school work, thirty in 
school and from five to fifteen on 
“home-work,” is added to the num- 
ber of hours devoted to after-school 
work, it will be seen that those 
who work have a rather heavy bur- 


den to carry. What effect that extra 
work has on their school accom- 
plishment is indicated by a com 
lure record of 


arison of the fai 
: e who do 


those who work and thos 


not. 





i itil 





COMPARATIVE FAILURE RECORD OF 


THosE WHO WorK AND 


Tose WHo Do Not WoRK 


Failed no subjects Failed 1 subject Failed 2 


Non- No 


i- 
Work- work- Work- Work- Work- work- work- 


ers ers ers ers 


Jo Jo Jo 


Failed 3 sania 

’ on- 

a A Work- work- 

ers ers ers 

a URR T 


Grade To 
3 


40 52⁄4 31 23% 
47 5914 25 21% 
32 48% . 33 28 
46 50% 33 33 
42% 58 
47% 57% 28 27% 
46% 54 32 31 


ons A WM mm & 


omitted because, in some subjects, the pupils 
= p grade two whether they passed or failed. The table above is to 


be read: 40% of those in grade two w 


i j 523 of those in grade two w ] r 
faid oo Gee ge, those in grade two who worked failed one subject, and 


from grade one 


failed no subjects; 31% 
so forth. 


From this table it will be seen 
that, with only three exceptions, 
those who work after school have 
a consistently poorer accomplish- 
ment record than those who do not 
work. In the light of this, may 
it not be worth while to investigate 
further to determine whether these 
results are valid for high school 
students throughout the city? If 
they are, some steps should be 
taken to remedy the situation. If 
it can be more or less definitely 
established that those who work 
after school and therefore haven't 
the time necessary to devote to 
their studies, have a poorer school 
fecord, it may be advantageous to 
limit the number of subjects the 
Pupils may take, to shorten the 


20 19 6 2 3 

15 10% 7 6 6 214 
18 16 12 6 5 1% 
13 10 5 5 3 1% 
18 114 6 444 2 WA 
17 10% 6 444 1% — 
18 134 3% 1% — — 


ho did not work after school 


school day for the workers or to 
put them into classes designed es- 
pecially for workers. Permitting 
them to go on without taking cog- 
nizance of the handicap under 
which they attend school makes 
for an increased retardation rate 
which is uneconomical from the 
point of view of both school sys- 
tem and pupils. Furthermore, and 
possibly of far greater significance, 
such procedure is unsound psycho- 
logically, for continued school fail- 
ure will make for more failure 
with a consequent increasing dis- 
taste for and ultimate abandon- 
ment of school work by those who 
probably need it most. 


A, KLEIN, 
Haaren High School. 
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ERAL ORGANIZATION 


THE GE 
E DEVELOPMENT OF 


AND TH 
SOCIAL COMPETENCE 







the majority of our schools at of A 
ent adequate for the teaching of ie 
of 


4 in the South to disfranchise 
use economically unfortunate are 
fectly just. “Aren't they just 
pe! r G. O. dues?” he asked. 


suČR. Ge M 
val of the prin- 
before they be- 
iso would 
idea, 


ties. OF course, 
require the appro 
cipal and faculty 
Such a prov 
the democratic 


The term “social competence” social competence? Alth i 
i ou ISK ke j i i 
has been defined many times. For have not made any compe ee a should in no way give Co not nullify ne wero power of 
the purpose of this discussion of survey, it is my impressi NSive agement tO the widely held any more than the vd Sites 
pression that pure that political tights are a the President of the Unite 
nullifies the democracy af Gür ne- 


the school general organization as 


they suffer from certain basic de 


ion 
potion "ced to the well-to-do. 


a potential means E a So- fects: zad a 
cial competence, I beg leave to ment of G. O. dues for tion.) l 
submit one more definition: social in ioe dine Be — wae ie ld be abolished. Every member of the pupil con- 
competence is the ability and de- stance of democra Aey the sub. vo xi r enough of criticism. Spe- gress would give his official class 
termination of the citizen of a ed to offices in re ; i elec- ‘cally, how may the general or- a weekly report of each meeting 
democratic society to employ the zation have no le beri per s nization be reformed so as to in the home-room period. He would 

G5 Sve porcu : maximum potential bene- also present to the congress the 


procedures and skills of democracy 
for broad, pro-social, and ever 
more humane ends. In these des- 
perately tragic days of world-wide 
crisis, when the life of democracy 
is so appallingly menaced—even by 
forces within our nation, I need 
scarcely dwell on the urgent need 
for developing such social com- 
petence. 

The general approach to the 
problem of developing social com- 
petence seems obvious. The school 
must create the greatest possible 
number of concrete opportunities 
for children to practice actively the 
attitudes, skills, procedures, instru- 


no really vital function, and on 
particular purpose. It seems that 
they are frequently given makeshift 
monitorial assignments and occa- 
sionally discuss athletic matters. 
(Of course, there are some notable 
exceptions. ) | 


2. G. O. election campaigns, as 
a consequence of the lack of real 
issues, generally degenerate into an 
exercise in purely personal bally- 
hoo and empty demagopgy—perfect 
drill for the future Fascist. 

3, Consequently, opportunities 
for practice in constructive, demo- 
cratic social thinking and action 


are lost. 


realize its 
fts as a means of teaching social 


competence in a democracy? The 
answers to this question seem al- 
most obvious. 

1, The general organization 
might well be converted into a 
pupil congress consisting of repre- 
sentatives from each official class 
of the school. Such a congress could 
meet weekly during club periods 
under the guidance of a faculty 
adviser. It could devote itself to 
such matters as: lateness, school 
cleanliness, athletics, publications, 
monitorial affairs, awards, lunch- 
toom improvement, safety, deport- 
ment, manners, personal appear- 


wishes and suggestions of his class 
as they would be determined by 
vote in oral English, written Eng- 
lish, civics, and home-room periods. 
Such a pupil congress as I have 
described has already been estab- 
lished at Junior High School No. 
136, and P. S. 174, both in Brook- 
lyn. (The latter school is an ele- 
mentary school.) 

2. Another worthwhile reform 
might be the writing of a school 
constitution. This could evolve na- 
turally from the sessions of the 
pupil congress and would simply 
be a crystallization in written form 
of the decisions of the congress. 
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ments, and ideals of democracy. E i 
Mere incidental discussion in class- A fourth defect is the usual aan Snag of a “big brother” This would be a dramatic, dynami 
rooms is not enough. Extensive requirement that a pupil must pay is ne tion. (This list of functions activity lesson of indii Euj c 

order to vote t intended to be rigidly defini- in the meaning of a ae 


experience is essential. And the hi i i 
p his G. O. dues in tive, but only tentative and sug- that most fundamental of 
ental O the in- 


general organization of the school, ‘This feature of most G. O. ea gestive.) 
if it could only be vitalized, could tions is undemocratic. It 1s mit The powi of tie ~— m of democracy. (It should 
ngress be noted that such a sch 
ool consti- 


w many 


go a long way toward providing 
this essential extensive experience 
in democratic living. 


*(A talk delivered at the panel on 


Social Competence at the Ninth Annual 
City-Wide Conference of Junior High 


Schools, March 25th, 1939.) 


LQ 


sible to Say ho 
have lost the rig 
they could not pay 
dues and were reluctant to 


poverty. A 
argued 


their 


that the vicious Pp? 


ht to vote becaus 
plead 
ce 


upi 
One of my PE ae 


Aap include the power of peti- 
Cat e principal or faculty 
Pi i. e pupil congress might 
the authorized to legislate, i.e. 

ake codes of awards and penal- 





tution in no way exclude 

« ege N 3 the ni 
sibility of democratically fonnula 
ing special class rules whenever 


they become n 
ecessary in indivi 
classes. ) y in individual 
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ow d these suggestions 
further the ‘cause of education for 
social competence in a democracy? 
The answers seem obvious: 

1. These reforms would evoke 
che maximum participation of all 
pupils in active self-government. 
They would develop the habit of 
government by the people, of the 
people, and for the people. 

2. These reforms would foster 
the babit of active, persistent vigi- 
lance by constituents over their rep- 
resentatives. 

3, The suggested changes would 
aid in developing the skills of 
democratic leadership and the dem- 
ocratic representation of groups by 
individuals. These changes would 
also tend to create a deep sense of 
responsibility and responsiveness on 
the part of a representative to the 
mass of his constituents. 

á. The reforms proposed would 
afford our pupils practice in the 
essential art of formulating laws or 
courses of action to meet group 
needs and aspirations. The impli- 
cations of such an advance are 
tremendous. It would reinforce the 
conception that law exists for peo- 
ple—not people for laws as in 
totalitarian societies. It would also 
reinforce the experimental (let's- 
see-how-it-works-out) attitude to- 
ward laws and principles—an atti- 
tude the urgent need for which has 
been so convincingly set forth by 
John Dewey. 

5. The suggestion for reform 
would inculcate the habit of con- 


structive social criticism and corre- 
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sponding democratic action o 





part of the general schoo} n the 


lation. Popu. 


6. The reforms su 

avoid the pitfalls of the p 
ade’s child-centered schoo} oe 
its exaggerated glorification sf 

individual child's spontaneous 1° 
pulses and with its conseqy a 
dangerous stress of a soci i: 
chistic individualism. The cin 
proposed would be a medium S 
—  egotistic, individualistic 
impulses into i : 

channels. — bealei 
. (Of course, the transfer of train. 
ing in social competence from the 
child’s scholastic world to the 


adult’s civic world would not be ~ 


effectuated unless teachers constant- 
ly generalize the school situations 
created by a reorganized G. O. In 
other words, teachers must continu- 
ally and ever again elicit and point 
out, in a spirit of constructive 
criticism, the similarities between 
the needs and structure of the 
school and the needs and structure 
of our democratic society.) 

7. The type of G. O. outlined 
would be a step toward the solu- 
tion of numerous disciplinary prob- 
lems (especially if its democratic 
spirit and methods were also 10- 
troduced into the various class- 
rooms. The teacher-pupil relation- 
ship would be improved, aes 
the pupil's individuality and ee 
would find a new dignity, 4 ® f 
and new modes ° 
ion. There would 
the present con- 


recognition, 
constructive express 
be a reduction of 





Diae 


„of disciplinary methods and 
pusio” ds which the child encount- 
sta? , he passes from teacher to 
and which renders more 
ie r the attainment of a well- 
arated character and personality 
ee much like the effect on the 
on disharmonies and disagree- 
cile ° tween his parents). Also, 
the findings of Drs. 
scent i and Lippitt, who 
or two years at the 


rimented f 
oE Welfare Station of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, actual scholarship 


ve under a regime of 


would impro 
democratic self-government. 


In brief, such a general organiza- 
tion as is here indicated, would 
help to infuse a new vitality into 
the democracy of our nation. It is 
absurd to rule children and expect 


them to learn to rule themselves 


democratically as it would be to do 
their homework for them and ex- 
pect them to learn their subjects. 
If widely adopted and wisely guid- 
ed, such a school general organiza- 
tion could help to produce a more 
valid, a more dynamic, and a less 
sluggish democracy . . . the most 
urgent need of menaced mankind 
in the twentieth century. 


IRVING AMD 
Jt. H. S. 30, Manhattan. mi 


IN 
FORMAL DRAMATIZATIONS 


In 
4 the pursuance of the reading 


m 

do Modern Language work, 

aes St not be lost of the sylla- 

$ a of “training ear 

e &ue for pronunciation and 
Ng to express thought.” Al- 





ig not the chie] er 


ough this 
k is —_ the less importa guage 
of the fun in learning # oa 
is lost when 
work is condu 
pils find a great | 
in using the foreig 
matter how simple the P 


be. 
At a recent meeting of the 


American Association of Teachers 
of German (Junior Auxiliary), the 
topic of discussion was the Value 
of Dramatizations in the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages. There 1s 
certainly no doubt that great pleas- 
ure and value are to be derived; 
all were agreed upon this basic 
fact. However the writer has al- 
ways questioned the value of formal 
playlets performed on the stage for 
auditorium entertainment. Only a 
very few pupils gain power in the 
foreign language through this ex- 
ercise; the finished product must be 
smooth and therefore requires a 
great amount of time and effort; 
only upper termers usually take 
part. These facts raise one ques- 
tion: whether the finished stage 
play in foreign language is worth 
the energy it costs. 
selections a ee oe ee 
for so tied = a ne 
tice are often jis A uoe pio 
that the pupil silly and stilted 
pils have no interest ; 
in 


them. Th 
e constant repetit; 
; etitio 
the same exercise, witie's Pr, 


deal of pleasure 


n language no 
hrases may 


nie drill, is a 
and may destroy the fun ening 
ing the foreign lan of speak. 


guage, 
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iter has tried out a sim- 





ple syste 

tions that has been 
in class, even in Language I, All 
students may participate. At the 
suggestion of my colleagues, I am 
submitting an outline of the pro- 
cedure. 

In Language I, let us take a sim- 
ple reader like Hagboldt’s Fabeln. 
This book has been studied for 
intensive reading. It contains short 
fables, simple and easily adapted 
to dramatizations. The class is di- 
vided into groups having the same 
lunch period, so that pupils may 
have their rehearsals at that time. 
On the first day in class, the pupils 
separate into their various groups 
and select the story they wish to 
present. Each small group of two 
three or four pupils has 


quite effective 


1. necessary characters for the 
play 

2. announcer, director, or in- 
terlocutor. 


They prepare in class the dis- 
tribution of the parts. Let us take 
the story, The Country Mouse and 
City Mouse. The director assigns 
the parts. Naturally a brighter stu- 
dent takes a somewhat longer role. 
(We have never had any difficulty 
on this score.) The pupil is to 
memorize his lines for the next 
day. The play is read through now 
in rehearsal, the announcer reading 
the explanatory notes (i. e. the 
non-conversation part of the text) 
and the actors reading their lines. 
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Pupils correct cach other's a 
ciation and make suggesti Onn, 
actions. The director's Beat i 
prepare the setting, e 3 Fi is | 
scene of action from seats ain í i 
of the text, and often ey "Ces oy 
“properties.” The board : aa he 
“ein Stück Käse” or the basla s 
as “ein Netz.” Pupils are 4 F 
couraged to make up origi Si en | 
tences for that may lead to di $ 
The extent of originality is a 
Anna ist die Feldmaus” op “Joh 
ist die Stadtmaus” and then A n 
repeats “Ich bin die Stadtmansie 
bin dumm” or some short descrin. | 
tive phrase from the book. The 
announcer goes on painting the 
scene. “Hier ist der Wald” and | 
shows or writes the word on the | 
board. At another point on the | 
board he writes “die Küche.” Some f 
pupils have brought in printed | 
signs. One girl had a small table | 
cloth with cut out paper letters | 
“DAS WIRTSHAUS.” No premium is | 
placed upon properties. The pupils | 
may make as little or as much fuss 
as they like. When the scene has 4 
been laid by the “director,” the | 
actors proceed with the conversi: | 
tions memorized from the text 
They may add such sentences as | 
“Ich bin erstaunt” where ties. 
says “die Maus ist erstaunt. 
pupils soon learn ja ations 
they may add to the antes ee 

Since this is prepared 19 © ey 
teacher has an opportunity j enting 

ing suggestions 40! pa | 
flights of fancy whi oie 
sult in language errors. 


i 
+ 


with ’ 


r, would not let me help 


se? The wanted to “surprise the 


he. The next day they came in 


da beautifully simple little 
tization, but instead of the 
ar of the fable they had sup- 
poin? the names of leading inter- 
ph ed | figures, and, sticking close 
pation? simply substituted 


` fable, 
© fpo Slovakia for the lamb. 


To summarize: 


On the first day, parts are dis- 
` distributed; play is discussed 
and prepared in class. 


2, Pupils memorize parts for home- 
work and prepare properties. 


3, Rehearsal takes place during 
lunch period. 


4, Play is presented in class. . 


We have not over-emphasized 
the memorization. If pupils are 
nervous or self-conscious and wish 
to peep into the reader for help or 
moral support, they may do so. 
Often the feeling of security of 
just having the book in hand, 
makes it unnecessary to refer to it. 
There is great profit to be de- 
tved from this sort of informal 
dramatization. It gives the pupils 


l an Opportunity for accurate pro- 
nunciation without stilted drill 

. the chance to really act and 

: Speak in a foreign language 

Aia sense of creation in writing 
additional lines 

' an intensive study of the par- 


ticular story the group h 
as 
chosen Á group 


af Do ë N 


and comprehensive 


nt 
5, a pleasa PI the stories an d 


review of 
vocabulary. l , 
Needless a say, the pupils enjoy 
this enormously. The actors and 
audience have such 4 good time 
because the work is of their own 
creation and there is a feeling of 
spontaneity and fun. It is a favorite 
exercise with the pupils and teacher. 

DorotHy D. SILVER. 

High School of Music and Art. 


MIXED SOCIAL DANCING 


Wednesday is social dance day at 
James Monroe High School. Half 
of the girls assigned to each period 
are sent to the boys gymnasium 
and half the boys are sent to the 
girls’ gymnasium. The man regu- 
larly assigned to each period teach- 
es in the boys’ gymnasium and the 
woman regularly assigned teaches 
in the girls’ gymnasium. The as- 
sistant teacher of each period ac- 
companies the boys or girls to 
the second gymnasium and stays 
throughout the period. Student pi- 
anists furnish the music. 

The fundamental steps in social 
dancing are taught 


Promenade 
Step close 
Waltz 
Two-step 

5. Balance step or swing bal- 
ance along with combinations of 
these steps as described on Pages 
110-111 in the New York State 


Bulletin 1045 Sion 
i Physi 
Education Syllabus—Girke — 


ce al ole 
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Part of the period is spent teach- 
ing a definite step or combination 
of steps. During the remainder 
of the period the pupils who know 
no other steps practice those taught 
that day. All other students dance 
as they wish. All must dance. 

Special emphasis is placed on the 
social graces. Initial shyness is 
gradually being overcome and the 
program is considered worth while 
and successful. 

VIOLA BROWN. 
James Monroe High School. 


THE MATH CLUB-STREAMLINED 

During the past year, the Math 
Club at Manual Training High 
School has had as its primary ob- 
jective, the enjoyment of Mathe- 
matics in interesting, novel and up 
to date situations. ‘‘Let’s have some 
fun from Math” has been the aim 
of every meeting. That we have 
succeeded is attested by the fact 
that our club has grown in pop- 
ularity to such an extent that each 
meeting is overcrowded with en- 
thusiasts. In general, the follow- 
ing principles have guided us: 

1. The program must appeal to 
the slow, average and bright Math 
students. 

2. There must be a maximum 
amount of participation by the club 
members. Our club uses a point 
score system in which one to five 
points are awarded for individual 
contributions. At the end of the 
term, special prizes are given to the 
highest scorers. l 

3, Preliminary preparation for 
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£ Pang our Math an 5, auditorium, library. 
—— pto. halls, room, 


b; 4 Mion for the following 


week. 


MATH SCAVENGE 





r HUNT 


Th i d geo- 
s : . this data, algebraic and g 
scribe i T miid T will ME ee were formulated. 
tried and T : - already been i ab members also were urged to 
cived wit, ` | ; 
and enthusiasm, With intetey bring in such problems. The com 


“tee then made a graded selec- 
ars aoe PLEASE 4 oa of several of the best ones 
the regular lator We usd } and mimeographed copies were run 

rmation Ples off. Some sample questions were: 
radio program as our model. Be. 1. Give the formula for the area 
fore the regular meeting, the chh of the figure formed by the wire 
members submitted many written in the glass of the door of the 
questions of a mathematical nature | Prospect Room. 
and suitable for the program. Here | 2. The sum of the ages of the 
are just a few samples of abot | men in the row boat in a picture 
100 received. by Rockwell Kent is equal to the 

1. What mathematical operation number of pupils who got on the 
is performed by a dentist? (Ex | 1938 Mathematics Honor Roll. If 


tracting a root.) one-tenth of one man’s age is added 
2. State 5 mathematical terms to the number of exits from the bal- 


that contain the names of persons cony of the auditorium, the result 
e.g.—Dick in perpendicular. is 3 more than the number of peo- 
An announcer and a board o ple in the painting of the World 
experts were selected from the ie: Memorial. How old is each 
membership and the questions r in the row boat? 
mitted were handled in a man“ nar If I raise the number of 
similar to the radio program. If ee on the Honor Roll next to 
question was missed, 4 point a © Library to the power equal ro 
arded to the member € number of typewriters in Room 
secon ‘on, Club me 243 and add 1 to the result, I have 
ning te gun Cee oof in om ped 
experts failed. The entire ® many have Ti mee 
log; was: conducted wie a (It is interesting to note that 
thusiasm, humor, and we ye the names totaled over 700 but 
cussion that the club vote 


there were no typewriters in Room 
243.) 


At the meeting, a question paper 
was given to each member and all 
scurried out to hunt for the required 
information in order to solve the 
problems. A 45 minute hunt was 
suficient to produce a winner. 
Point scores were awarded to first, 
second and third places. Variations 
of this game in the form of a 
treasure hunt are being devised for 
the future use. 


LOGICAL ANALYSIS 


For this program, a committee 
gathered non-mathematical material 
from such sources as the news- 
paper, magazine articles, radio 
broadcasts, movies. The material 
was of such a nature that scientific 
and geometric analysis could easily 
be applied and the truth or falsity 
verified. The “Nature of Proof” 
discussed in Prof. Fawcett’s book 
was used as a guide to analyze 
advertisements, propaganda, state- 
ments on war and peace, psyco- 
logical puzzle problems, mysteries. 
Small committees of two or three 
members collaborated on a short 
presentation with objective illustra- 
tions and then acted as leaders of 
the discussion which ensued. 


MATHEMATICS IN SCIENCE 


Some radio scripts of the pro- 
gram Science on the March were 
obtained and a few members pre- 
sented them as a radio broadcast, 
Other members prepared short talks 
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on the mathematical aspects of the 
broadcast One script dealt with air 
pressure and many interesting prob- 
Iems were presented. The leading 
members of the Science Club of 
the school were invited to attend 
this meeting and they led a very 
spirited discussion. 


MATHEMATICAL GUGGENHEIM 


This program is a variation of 
that popular parlor game called 20 
questions or “guggenheim.” A team 
of 10 members (called team A) 
present to the rest of the club 
(called team B) a question previ- 
ously agreed upon: “We are think- 
ing of a mathematical term. (one 
or two words only) What is it?” 
Team B then proceeds to pose alge- 
braic or geometric questions which 
team A must answer correctly. For 
example: 

Team B: Is it an equilateral par- 
allelogram? 

Team A: No it is not a rhombus. 

Team B: Is it a figure each of 
whose interior angles is 120°. 

Team A: No, it is not a hexa- 
gon. 

Team A must answer each ques- 
tion correctly or receive a penalty. 
This penalty entitles Team B to a 
leading question to be answered 
by yes or no. e.g, “Is the term 
a plane figure?” Further penalties 
will give Team B clues for the 
correct term. Members of Team B 
soon realized the advantages of 
framing their questions in a rather 
difficult setting so that Team A 
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MATH BINGO 


Five Categories un 
many mathematical ter 
included are selected, 5 


der whi 
Ms ma 
neh y be 
Plane figures 

Geometric lines 

Math. relationships, 
Terms used in Measurement 
Mathematicians or Physicists 


von» ND 


These are placed at the top of 
each column of a 25 Square box. 
At the left of each of the 5 rows 
is placed one letter of a 5 letter 
word such as B-I-N-G-O. At the 
given signal, the members race to 
write in an appropriate term statt- 
ing with the required letter and 


under the proper category. The 


pupil who fills in correctly any > 
in a row, horizontally, vertically of 
diagonally calls BINGO and wins 
a point score. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


A variety of other programs al- 
ready held or in the process ° 
preparation include: 

1. Mathematical and non-mathe 

matical fallacies. 

2. Topolunacies. 





matized. 
4. professor 
matics. 
Mathematica 


Quiz—in Mathe- 


| Charades. 
Lives of Famous Mathemat- 
à icians. Dramatized in Living 
le. 
Newspaper sty | 
“Skitsophrenia ” — short skits 
: depicting math boners. In- 


genious club members and 


faculty advisers Can- devise 
many other worth while pro- 
grams of which the above 
are but a sample. I feel sure 
that with such stimulation 
the Math Club can become 
an outstanding extra-curricu- 
jar activity for our pupils. 


Max F. WEISS. 
Manual Training High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO LEARNING 
ANNOUNCED BY OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 

Recordings of a significant net- 
work educational radio series—a 
development long awaited by teach- 
ers, educators and civil leaders— 
are now ready, Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker an- 
nounces. 

First offering of the new service 
is a series of 24 transcriptions of 
the AMERICANS ALL—IMMI- 
GRANTS ALL series, now having 
its premiere over 104 stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Commissioner Studebaker said 
that he had decided to record this 
series because teachers and school 
Officials are looking for aids of 
ie type which they can use in 

apting the school curriculum to 
strengthen democracy—a fast-grow- 
mg Movement in education. 

. Many New York City schools 

te planning to use recordings as 

Patt of the instructional program. 





The New York City Board of Edu- 
cation recently authorized instruc- 
tion to promote tolerance of racial 
and religious differences. 


To PRESERVE RADIO TALENT 


“Into the planning and creation 
of AMERICANS ALL — IMMI- 
GRANTS ALL programs has gone 
the talent of some of our best 
leaders in education, writing, music 
and dramatics,’ Commissioner 
Studebaker said today. ‘The result 
has been a radio series which has 
inspired millions of listeners to 
clearer thinking on the problems 
of America’s growth and feature. 

“To preserve these values, the 
Office of Education now offers the 
schools and other educational cen- 
ters of the Nation these 24 rec- 
ordings.” 


RECORD “Most SPECTACULAR 
MOVEMENT OF PEOPLES” 


Dramatizing the story of the 
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most esas ove of hus 
manity in all recorded time—the 


movement of millions of men, 
women and children from other 
lands to the land they made their 
own—the recordings should be 
valuable aids in the teaching of 
history, social studies, civil govern- 
ment, economics, industry, agricul- 
ture, art and geography. Educa- 
tional and civic groups are utiliz- 
ing the programs to enrich their 
meetings and educational work. 

The recordings, in dramatized 
form, deal with the contributions 
to American growth of many peo- 
ples — English, Hispanic peoples, 
Scots, Irish and Welsh, French- 
speaking peoples, the Netherlnaders, 
Germans, Scandinavians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Jews, Slavs, Italians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, Portu- 
guese, Hungarians, Latvians, Eston- 
ians and others, 

Other subjects covered in this 
ultra-modern library are immigrant 
contributions in science, industry, 
arts and crafts, social progress. A 
New England Town (dramatizing 
interweaving of group life in an 
early Colonial America), An In- 
dustrial City (dramatizing the 
emergence of American culture in 


industrial cities), and Grand Fin- 
ale. 


To ProMore TOLERANCE 


Like books in a library these 
new implements of education offer 
a wide variety of uses, the Office 
of Education points out. They 
should aid in the development of 
the all-important qualitics of toler- 
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Special play-back equipment 4. 
essary for the ] a 
cordings, but the 12-i 

in &s can be played pe 
dinary phonograph, A Teache, ; 
Manual and Student Guide a, 
&ives suggestions for clas 


S and out. 
of-class use is supplied free with 


each purchase of recordings, In. 
tended for educational 
only, the recordings are not avail- 
able to commercial radio stations, 





Heard over a coast-to-coast CBS 
network every Sunday from 2:00 
to 2:30 p.m. EST, the AMERI- 
CANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS ALL 
series represents thousands of hours 
of research, checking, planning, 
writing of scripts and music, and 
production, The series has been 
created by the Office of Educ 
Department of the Interior, wat 
the guidance of a distinguish 
committee and more than 40 lea . 
ing radio actors, singers and at 
cians. The Service Bureau fot r 
tercultural Education, New of 
City, and the Radio Division 
the Office of Education COMP 
the facts for the series | 
Seldes, noted author, writes 


“reer 16-inch p | 


Purposes | 


turer Director, 
mer, 
dich Terry Bre of Immi- 


National Institute 


gat — 

Dr. i A on In- 
Chairman, sia n 

ational Relations 

aa, TÈ Clinchy, Director, 
National Conference of Jews 
and Christians , 

Dr. Stephan Duggan, Director, . 
Institute of International Edu- 
cation 

Sterling Fisher, Director of Edu- 
cation and Talks, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 

James L. Houghteling, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service 

Read Lewis, Foreign Language 
Information Service, Inc. 

Marvin Lowenthal, Author and 
Lecturer 

James G. McDonald, Chairman, 
President's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Political Refugees 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 
tf Carson Ryan, President, 

Progressive Education Associa- 
tion 

Dr, James T. Shotwell, Director, 

ivision of Intercourse and 
Education, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace 





; : xecutive Secre- 
ae [eee on Citizen- 
“te and Naturalization - 
In addition each script is revise 
Tom L. Houghteling, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service 
Clifford I. Lord, Instructor, De- 
partment of History, Columbia 
University 
Dr. Herbert Wright, Head, 
Department of Government 
Catholic University. 


The recordings are made avail- 
able, according to Commissioner 
Studebaker, by special arrangement 
with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the Committee on Scien- 
tific Aids to Learning, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, and 
the Music Authors and Publishers 
Protective Association. “For this 
development,” Dr. Studebaker says, 
“we have to thank these forward- 
looking organizations and also those 
teachers and school administrators 
who are pioneering with these new 
gifts of science to education. The 
day is not far away when trans- 
criptions of this kind will be as 


much a part of the school as text- 
books.” 


A leaflet giving complete infor- 
mation on recording is available 
from the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
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‘OOK NOTES 
(Mention Ender this head does not preclude review elsewhere) 


SE 


TEACHING caMhosnon AND LITERATURE. By Lucia B. Mirrielees, Har cour, 
A ei and enlarged edition of the original text published in 1931, und 
the title Teaching Composition in the High School. l > Under 
Few texts in methodology in this feld can surpass this one. ei 
ractical, hard-headed, critical, and highly usable. Educational metaphysic 2° 
mea to barest minimum. The emphasis throughout on creating the atmos pate 
and devising techniques for making literature and composition come to life p Cre 
classroom. Written with a vivid awareness of the actual human and administrate 
problems involved in the teaching of literature, there is nothing remote, i 
sorial, or ivory-towerish about this treatment. If it doesn’t solve all our Proble es. 
it certainly stimulates constructive, intelligent thinking about things that concer’ 
every teacher of English. ern 
The appendix and bibliography are particularly full and helpful. 


It is S ib 


A SURVEY OF COURSES OF STUDY AND OTHER CURRICULUM MATERIALS Pus 
LISHED SINCE 1934. By Bernice E. Leary. United States Department af 
Interior, Office of Education. 

A detailed analysis of curricular materials, aimed at discovering whether edu- 
cators know what they are doing, or where they are going, whether they have any 
well-grounded principles of procedure, whether they construct courses of Study in 
vacuo or with some conception of the human and social elements involved. Very 
distressing reading, indeed. Archaeological remains of other ages are still alive and 
kicking lustily. What seems of only cursory historical interest to the writers of our 
new textbooks appears to have an amazingly ubiquitous vitality. There is certainly 
precious little ringing in of the new to be observed in these representative courses 
of study. Some localities betray a creditable consciousness of the demands of our 
new age, and honestly attempt to work out a respectable modus vivendi. An appall- 
ingly large section of American education, however, is still stuck fast in a primordial 
slime. If these reports from the trenches are to be believed, then the battle for the 
true and the right seems hardly begun. We suggest a look into this volume. It's not 
exactly encouraging, but it is a realistic facing of the facts. And this we need now 


more than lush vaticinations and heated wishful thinking of our so-called “frontier” 
minds. 


THE 1938 MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. Edited by Oscar K. Buros. Rutgers 
University Press, $3.00. 


The publication of this volume is an occasion to celebrate. For the first time, 1t 
gives the users of educational tests access to an enormous number of critical apprals: 
als of the tests now literally inundating the profession. Drawn from every nl 
ceivable source, these considered opinions enunciated without fear or egal 
supply what has long been needed: honest and detailed professional evaluation 
the available measuring devices each of which, if we are to believe the publisher, 
is the open sesame to some phase or other of the human psyche. For those Mi 
would make intelligent use of the available tests, this volume is indispensab m 
offers authoritative and unbiased guidance in place of the cloudy rhetoric nl 
chimerical claims of special interests, addled testers, monomaniacal experts, 
canny publishers riding high, wide, and not too handsome on the crest of a POP 
and professional hysteria. the 

There are additional sections dealing with books on statistics and research Me 
logy, and review excerpts from over 185 journals, |. 
The profession must be deeply indebted to Dr. Buros and his indefatigable ot | 
leagues, and to all the experts whose contributions make this volume $0 ual | 
A. H. 
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valuable. 
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OF FOREIGN 


One of the basic principles in 
„fective supervision is the mutual 
acceptance by teacher and super- 
yjsor of definite standards. Com- 
lete agreement on the immediate 
and ultimate aims of the instruc- 
tion and the best ways of attain- 
ing them is highly desirable. With- 
out such agreement, teacher and 
supervisor are likely to work at 
cross-purposes. 

The Syllabus of Minima has set 
the primary objective for us. “The 
chief aim shall be to develop to 
the point of enjoyment the ability 
to real the foreign language.” 
“This aim stresses ability to grasp 
readily thought expressed in the 
foreign language in writing or in 
speech. It includes the attainment 
of a reasonably fluent and accurate 
pronunciation and of an introduc- 
tory knowledge of the foreign 
country and its people.” “The aim 
is to lead the pupil into a world 
of new experiences and from the 
Very beginning to develop in him 
@ sense of pleasurable achieve- 
ment,” 

The development of the ability 
to tead, then, is the immediate 
um; the cultivation of an appre- 
dation of the foreign civilization 
Ss the ultimate aim. 

The methods employed in achiev- 
ng these aims will vary with the 








cUGGESTED STANDARDS IN THE SUPERVISION 


LANGUAGES 


type of lesson taught. Each lesson, 
however, no matter what its char- 
acter is, will demand the obser- 
vance of certain principles and 
practices, if it is to be an effective 
learning situation. 

Below is presented a set of 
sstandards which can be applied to 
any lesson in foreign languages as 
a means of measuring its effective- 
ness. Not every lesson will call 
for all of the items listed, but it 
will involve the basic principles 
underlying the items. The intelli- 
gent teacher will readily make the 
neccessary adjustments to every 
situation. 


1. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 
1. The room 


a. Adequate light and ven- 
tilation. 

b. Floor free from paper 
and refuse. 

c. Cleanliness and tidiness 
predominant. 

d. Desks free from mark- 


ings. 
Distinctly undesirable: 
a. Papers on floor 
b. Notices, clippings 
and charts torn or 
hanging from one 
tack. 
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Bs pils’ desks cov- 


ered with inscrip- 
tions, frequently 
obscene. 


2. Blackboards 
a. The blackboard should 


be free from the ex- 
exercises of previous 
classes. 

. All written work on the 
board, whether done by 
the teacher or pupils, 
should be neat, legible, 
accurate, and logically 
arranged. 

. All exercises written by 
the pupils should have 
a brief heading, pre- 
ferably in the foreign 
language. It may in- 
clude “My name is........ 
and the date.” 


Distinctly undesirable: 


a. Scattered, poorly- 
arranged and slov- 
enly written ma- 
terial by teacher 
or pupils. 

b. The filling of 
board by poorly 
prepared pupils 
with many wrong 
forms. 

c. The failure to 
number sentences. 
This makes it dif- 
ficult to refer to 
them. 


3, Illustrative Materia) 


a. Carefully Selected ; 
trative material ` lus. 
be put on displa “a 
every foreign lan 7 in 

classroom whether iy S 

used exclusively by ae 

foreign language aan e 

or not. This wil] ante 

of posters, Pictures, p a 

tographs, pupils’ draw. 

ings, lettered fOoverbs 
and travel folders. The 
material should be se- 
lected on the basis of its 
attractiveness, its repre- 
sentativeness of the for- 
eign culture and its 
usefulness in instruction. 


b. Every foreign language © 


room should contain a 
good map of the for- 
eign country. If a map 
is mot available, the 
teacher can draw one on 
oak tag or on the black- 
board. 


c. Every foreign language 
classroom should com 
tain a bulletin board for 
the display of news 
items and pictures 0 
current interest pe 
newspapers and maga 
a he display should 
be changed frequently: 

d. To the above may be 
added a display of na 

able realia, su as 


calendar, dolls in fot 










Dist 


E- 


eign costume, carvings 
and models made by the 
pupils, etc. These, how- 
yer, are not absolutely 
necessary: 


Pictures and other il- 


| Justrative material should 


be neatly labeled. 


incl undesirable features: 


a, A classroom bare 
of decorations. 

b. A classroom clut- 
tered up with use- 
less, ill-chosen, in- 
adequate or soiled 
material Anti- 
quated material 
(such as scenes of 
Paris in 1900) 
displayed as rep- 
resentative of the 
foreign country. 


II. THE LESSON 


1. Definiteness of aim and 


procedure. 


a. Every lesson should be 


a planned lesson. The 
plan need not always be 
written but certainly 
ought to be thought out. 
It should include the 
Scope, the aim, the mode 
of presentation, the na- 
ture of the classroom 
activities, exactly what 
words and other subject- 
matter are to be learned, 
and adequate means for 
assuring the attainment 
of the objective sought. 


ws 


P 


a 


Í 
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b. An important feet’ 
the plan is the proper 
allotment of time to the 
various activities. The 
lesson should be so ar- 
ranged that it can be 
taught within the period 
without undue haste. 


2. Motivation 


Every lesson should be 
properly motivated so that 
the interest of the pupils is 
aroused and so that they 
feel the need for all that 
follows. Each step and each 
exercise should be accom- 
panied by a brief explana- 
tory comment. The child 
should be shown the reason 
for what he is expected to 
do. 


3. Economy in Procedure 


a. The distribution of 
books and materials, go- 
ing to the board, col- 
lecting homework, and 
so forth, should be rou- 
tinized so that as little 
time as possible is lost. 


b. Economy in routine de- 
mands uniformity. This 
is particularly true of 
rising when reciting, go- 
ing to the front of the 
front room to give an 
oral report, and so 
forth. Pupils should 
know what is expected 
of them, 
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. Frequently something can 

be taught in a number 
of different ways. That 
exercise or procedure 
should be chosen which 
best suits the pupils, 
the subject and the oc- 
casion. 

d. The use of mimeograph- 
ed sheets is far more 
economical than copying 
from the board. 


e. Other activities should 


be carried on by pupils 
at their seats while 
board work js being 
done. 


f. Conducive to good class- 


room management is 
well organized monitori- 
al assistance. 


4. Questioning 


Special care should be given 
the questioning since it 
constitutes so large a part 
of the average lesson. A 
few basic principles are: 


a. 


b. 


Questions should be put 
to the class. 

Time should be allowed 
for thinking. 
Individuals should be 
called upon by name., 


- Questions should be so 


distributed that all pu- 
pils have an opportunity 
to recite, 


Normally, the teacher 
should avoid mechani- 





f. Are they adequate? 


cally TePpeatin g 
pil S answers 


Pronunciation. 

f. 
= a tule, althoy 
mie $, answers in a 
Piete sentences 
required, “ould be 

8. Questions should 
clearly formulateq, 

h. . Answers May freq) 
be wri ‘ently 

written on the board. 

1. The “yes” an no” 
type of question should 
not be predominant. 

J. Whenever possible ques- 
tions should be sequen- 
tial and developmental, 


- Methods and devices em. 


ployed 


The teacher should aim to 
make the lesson interesting 
and effective by the use of 
a variety of modern meth- 
ods and exercises, The pro- 
cedures employed can be 
tested by asking one’s self: 
a. Are they modern or ân- 
tiquated? 
b. Are they economical? 
c. Are they interesting and 
stimulating ? 
d. Do they make 2 multi- 
ple-sense appeal? i 
e. Do they make for selt” 
activity? 








+ a } | 
. 3 | ‘i 
Has sufficient practice ere 


been given? 

h. Has there been a good 
balance between concert 
and individual recita- 
tion? (Concert recitation 
has specific advantages 
in the foreign language 
class. ) 


6. Human elements 


a. Motivation, continual. 
and subtle, must lubri- 
cate the gears of the 
lesson. 

b. Interest, genuine and 
sincere, in what‘ is being 
done should prevail on 
the part of the teacher 
as well as the pupils. 

c. Personal elements should 
enter into the questions 
and exercises and give 
them warmth. An abso- 
lutely objective attitude 
makes for coldness, 

d. Humor and pleasantry 
should be a feature of 
the lesson. It should, of 
course, be kept on a 
high level and not turn 
into the familiarity that 
breeds contempt. 


1. Individualization o f 


Instruction 


a. The difficulty and scope 
of the question should 
be adjusted to the in. 


telligence and character 
of the pupil, 


. Special talents (draw- 


ing, singing, ability to 
play an instrument) 
should be utilized by 
the teacher whenever the 
occasion arises. 


. The native pupil should 
be used for reading 
aloud, correcting oral 
work, dictating, giving 
summaries in the for- 
eign language. 


d. Remedial instruction 


should be given the 
weaker pupil or the one 
who has fallen behind. 


e. Homework assignments 


should frequently be 
differentiated at three 
levels to provide for the 
slow, the average, the 
superior. 


8. Summarizing and Testing 


a. Before the close of the 
period, the teacher 
should have the main 
points summarized brief- 
ly, either in writing or 
orally. 


b. A few minutes of test- 
ing, either oral or writ- 
ten, should reveal 
whether the aims of the 
lesson have been 
achieved. 


c. The written test can be 
given at the beginning 
of the next period, 
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ment 

l a. Modern procedure de- 
mands that the home- 
work assignments be 
given at the beginning 
of the period, or that it 
arise out of the day’s 
lesson. 

b. The teacher should 
make certain that every 
pupil knows what is to 
be done. 

c. The assignment should 
be motivated, should be 
of reasonable length and 
should not involve un- 
usual difficulties. Suffi- 
cient explanation should 
be given to enable the 
average student to pre- 
pare successfully. 

d. The superior teacher 

will differentiate the 

assignment for bright 
and slow pupils. 


10. Creating Life Situations 


a. As far as possible, the 
foreign tongue should 
be the language of the 
classroom except for 
explaining grammatical 
concepts. It should be 
employed for all routine 
classroom commands and 
brief comments even in 
beginners’ classes. In ad- 
vanced classes it should 
be used almost exclu- 
sively. 


b. The pupil should not 
only participate in the — 


. The 


- Cultural references in 


Distinctly undesirable features 


mat 
re 


lesson but 
role. The te | 
the director, qu’ be 
Manager, the prone | 
the guide and he] oe f 
not the doer, TA n 
versimili 

the situation ET 

hanced by the i 
freedom from 
book. Lively, im 

vised, Spontaneous on 
Cises are often preferable 
to the sentences given 
in the book. The latter 
should be guide and 4 
help to teacher and pu- 


pil, and not a task- 
master. 


the text. 


the text should be ex. 
ploited. The extent to 
which this is done will 
depend upon the nature 
of the reference and the 
time available. Whereas 
a brief comment of 
word of explanation will 
suffice in some cases, in 
others, more detailed 
treatment should be 
given. 


a. A lesson lacking 
definite objectives: 


b. Absence of &* 


planatory CO me 
ments before €? 
exercise. 






of ae 


+) 
“leet 
JODS ne 


teacher’, 3 





c. Waste of time in 
procedure, 

d. Ill-chosen, poorly 
formulated, hasty 
or injudicious 
questions. 

e. A cold, objective 
attitude on the 
part of the teacher. 

f. Lack of assistance 
to the weak and 
faltering. 

g. Absence of pro- 
cedures to deter- 
mine whether the 
objectives have 
been attained. 

h. Ill-chosen home- 
work assignments, 
hastily given and 
without comment. 

1. The infrequent use 
of the foreign 
language in the 
classroom. 

j. The teacher’s 
clinging closely to 
the textbook. 

k. The disregard of 
cultural references 
occurring in the 
text. 

l. The absence of 
life situations and 
personal elements 
from the lesson. 


Ill. THe Pupirs 


l. Attentiveness 


The pupils should maintain 
an attitude of interesst and 


attention throughout the 
period. 


. Partici pation 


a. As far as possible, the 
participation of every 
pupil in the room should 
be enlisted, each one be- 
ing enlisted according 
to his abilities. 

b. The pupils should bear 
the burden of the work. 
The teacher is to initi- 
ate, stimulate, guide, 
correct, and criticize the 
activities. 

c. The participation, how- 
ever, should be natural 
and spontaneous, and 
not forced. 


3. Posture and Behavior 


a. Correct posture in sit- 
ting, standing, reciting 
and walking should be 
required of the pupils. 

b. Courtesy toward the 
teacher and toward fel- 
low-pupils should pre- 
vail. 

c. An attitude of consid- 
eration and mutual help- 
fulness should be main- 
tained. 


4, English and voice 


a. Correct, smooth and pre- 
cise English should be 
required of the pupils. 

b. A clear and pleasant 
voice quality should be 
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“cneouraged on the pu- 


pils’ part. 
5. Classroom standards 


a. Neatness in board and 
all written work should 
be taken for granted. 

b. Reciting, going to the 
board, addressing the 
class, distributing mate- 
rial should be so rou- 
tinized that every pupil 

knows what is expected. 


Distinctly undesirable features 


a. Inattentiveness and 
lack of interest. 

b. Disorder, whisper- 
ing, talking out. 

c. Lack of participa- 
tion. 

d. Bad posture, seat- 
ed and standing. 

e. A lack of courtesy 
and consideration. 

f. Too soft or too 
loud a voice. 

g. Poor English. 

h. Slovenly board- 
work. 

i. Absence of rou- 
tine. 

j. A disproportionate 
ratio of pupil- 
teacher activity. 


, THE TEACHER 
1. Appearance 


a. The teacher's attire 
should be neat, digni- 
fied, and in consonance 





C, As a guide and 


The teacher should 
a good examp] 
class in posture 
riage, 


e to th 
and Car. 


a 
the teacher shat i 


deavor to prese 


i nt a 
diant, vital, stimulatin, 
Personality to the an 

2. Manner 

f: 


a. 


b. 


The teacher's attitude 
Should be courteous 
friendly, cheerful and 
helpful. 


. The teacher should set 


a good example to the 
class in such traits as pa- 
tience, generosity, broad- 
mindedness and humor, 
The teacher should ex- 
emplify the ideals of 
scholarliness, tolerance, 
and fairness. 


. The teacher should en- 


deavor to maintain 4 
spirit of good-fellow- 
ship with the pupils, 
without, however, o& 
scending to undue fa- 
miliarity or cheap hu- 
mor. 


3, Voice and En glish 


’ sce 
The teacher s T 
should be clear, of su 
cient volume, 29 


pleasant tone. j 
Excessive talking shoul 





Set 


be avoided, 


c The teacher's English 
should be correct, pre- 
cise, well-chosen and 
pleasing. It should set 
a model to the class. 


d. The same holds true of 
the foreign language. 


4. Professional attitude 


The alert teacher will 
belong to at least one 
language association. 

b. The alert teacher will 
read and contribute to 
professional literature. 

c The alert teacher will 
welcome visitors to the 
classroom, and will be 
eager for constructive 
supervision and criti- 
cism. 

d. The alert teacher will 

look upon teaching as 

one of the most im- 

portant vocations and 

education as the most 
significant contribution 
to our social life. The 

daily lesson will be a 

thrilling experience, a 

happy contact with de- 

veloping young minds 
and spirits. 


a. 


Distinctly undesirable features 


a. Slovenly, gaudy, 
inappropriate attire 
on the teacher's 
part. Lack of neat- 


ness and personal 
cleanliness. 


_ The display of in- 


difference, discour- 
tesy, impatience, 
unfriendliness, Of 
surliness toward 
the pupil. 


_ A lack of scholar- 


liness or genuine 
interest in the sub- 
ject matter. 


. The endeavor to 


be popular by in- 
dulgence in undue 
familiarity and 
cheap humor. 


. The use of poor, 


incorrect, unrefined 
English. The use 
of slang. 


. A shrieking, cloud- 


ed, monotonous, or 
indistinct voice. 
Keeping the voice 
so low that pupils 
in the rear of the 
room cannot hear 


properly. 


. Poor posture. 


Keeping hands in 
pockets. Leaning 
over or sitting con- 
tinually at desk. 
Sitting on pupil's 
desk. 


. Indifferenceto pro- 


fessional language 
associations and 
their meetings. 


In presenting the above stand- 
ards I wish to express my indebted- 
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ness, to Dr. ] ‘Alpern, Dr. 
Albert Happel, Miss Renee Jeanne 
Fulton, Mrs. Edith Staver, Mrs. 
Sarah W. Lorge for their helpful 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION UNDERLy 





criticism. 
THEODORE Hu 
Acting Director of 
Languages, 


ING THE WORK OF THE STRAUBENMULLER 
TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL 


The Straubenmiiller Textile High 
School in the fall of 1939 is cele- 
brating its 20th anniversary. The 
school has grown from an insti- 
tution of three teachers and 84 
students to one with a staff of 
nearly 300 teachers and approxi- 
mately 8,000 students in the day 
and 80 teachers and 5,000 students 
in the evening. 

Since the school was a pioneer 
in technical and vocational educa- 
tion, it may be worthwhile to re- 
flect on its growth and see the 
philosophy of education underly- 
ing its development—a philosophy 
which, naturally, dominates the 
methods of teaching, subject mat- 

ter, and the general conduct of the 
school. This philosophy has been 
evolved from certain principles of 
education—the same principles that 
underly the planning of the courses 
of study and the administrative 
policy of the school in general. 
Following is an enumeration of 
these principles together with a 
brief description of the school as 
a whole. 

I. The Straubenmiiller Textile 
High School is a monotechnical 
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high school, meeting the educa 
tional needs of the city’s leading 
industry—textiles—in all its phases: 
manufacturing, maintenance, distri. 
bution, designing, and Scientific 
branches, such as testing of textiles. 
Heretofore, most technical schools 
have considered only the manufac. 
turing and scientific phases of in- 
dustry — calling themselves poly- 
technical schools—and have ignored 
the great field of distribution. The 
success of any industry depends 
upon the development in the high- 
est degree of each phase of that 
industry, not only manufacturing 
but also distribution and designing. 
The United States Government has 
recently given support to this kind 
of technical and vocational educ- 
tion by providing financial aid to 
communities that have courses 
which emphasize the field of dis- 
tribution in the educational system. 
The following courses are therefore 
offered in the Straubenmiiller oe 
tile High School to meet all the ¢¢°° 
cational needs of the textile 1 

dustry: 

(a) Meter with electives a 

(1) buying and selling; 





Foreion 
80 a 
— nujact 





© ggeretatial practice and ac- 


uring including power 
maintenance with electives in 
erating textile machin- 
) electricity; (3) ma- 
d metal work; (4) 


(1) OP 
ery; (2 
chine an 
drafting. 


Designing of both structural 
and surface forms including 
electives in (1) costume illus- 
tration; (2) draping dress and 
millinery design; (3) adver- 
tising and photographic design. 


—-_ 
N 
N 


(d) Applied Science with electives 


in (1) experimental dyeing; 
(2) color; (3) physical chem- 
istry and biological testing of 
both quantitative and qualita- 
tive forms. 


Academic Textile Course meet- 
ing requirements for those who 
wish to go to higher technical 
institutions. 


(e 


N- 


(f) Coöperative Course designed 
for those who wish to work 
and go to school — alternate 
weeks. 


This variety of courses is based 
upon the educational principle that 
the school curriculum should be 
broad enough to include every fun- 
damental form of human talent— 
mechanical, scientific, and artistic— 
Which the textile industry can use 
'N its varied branches. These dif- 





ferent courses, with electives, €n- 


courage the various types of mind; 
cause them to become intensely 1n- 
terested in the work. In conse- 
quence, the students grow in power 
and self-confidence while attending 
school. This variety also allows for 
frequent vocational adjustments in 
the same school and, by providing 
a fresh beginning for those who 
have failed, encourages the students 
to stay in school, thus eliminating 
the tragic sense of failure which 


- many students have when they drop 


out of school and enter business 
or industry. 


II. Provision is made for part- 
time employment for students over 
sixteen years of age who can not 
profit by a full-time schooling. Over 
700 students are enrolled in the 
Cooperative Course. These students, 
after they reach sixteen, are em- 
ployed alternate weeks in the indus- 
try, particularly in the retail dry- 
goods stores. This is a feature of 
the school program which we feel 
should be developed more exten- 
sively in both part-time and regular 
apprentice training courses. 


This system of education is based 
upon certain principles that make 
it effective: 


(1) The economics of production, 
particularly as concerns the 
workman's time as a factor in 
the cost of production, is dif- 
ficult to demonstrate to a stu- 
dent in a school where he 
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receives no 7 which, natu- 


rally, would depend upon his 
productive ability. 


(2) The economic principles that 

apply to a commercial project 
can be understood to best ad- 
vantage by a student when he 
sees a product put to commer- 
cial use and receives an incen- 
tive in the form of wages for 
his judgme:t and skill in pro- 
ducing the product. Many a 
student who has not been able 
to maintain himself in a full- 
time school has been aroused 
in a part-time scheme of edu- 
cation after he has seen the 
need for schooling —a need 
of which he had previously 
been unaware. A sense of re- 
sponsibility has been aroused 
in him which has provoked 
thinking about and realizing 
the need for more information 
and training underlying his 
daily work. The part-time, or 
codperative course, has pro- 
longed the period of schooling 
and intellectual growth as well 
as strengthened the desire for 
knowledge and skill. 


In addition, evening classes 
are offered to those already 
employed in the trade. These 
classes are arranged in small 
units, each unit meeting a defi- 
nite business, industrial, or 
artistic educational demand. 


III. (a) The courses in the day 
school are arranged to give a broad 
general, technical, and vocational 
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training adapted to OSE 
and ability si the naaa te 
dent, preparing him for A stu. 
ment in business, industry 
The evening school sessions 
other hand, offer specific tm; 

in both technical and roc OA 
education for those alread tional 
ployed in the trade and mw em. 
increasing their efficiency ae usiot 
occupation in order to prepac 
higher positions in the ae aa 


(b) This difference in the courses 
of the day sessions and the evening 
sessions is due to the difference in 
the two student bodies. The sty. 
dent in the evening school is older 
than the student in the day school: 
he is already employed in a definite 
occupation — and knows definitely 
what he wants. The day school stu- 
dent, on the other hand, has not yet 
“found himself”; even if he has 
found himself he does not know 
the exact occupation he may find 
available. Therefore, he should 
have a fundamental training for 
many occupations that may be open 
to him on completion of his high 
school career. At the same time, 
he should be allowed to “sample 
various kinds of school work that 
form the basis of industry, business 


and art. 


(c) Then again, the student i: 
the day school is immature 40 = 
immaturity prevents him from i 
veloping the high degree of s$ 
and sense of responsibility ies Jent 
the older evening school stude” 
can attain. 





| þased upon 





Tta 


Another advantage of gen- 


o (7 nical and vocational edu- 


eral a over specific technical and 
ations education is that the gen- 
e offers an excellent oppor- 
3 oh prolong es conn of 
the student. The han and the shop 
work are the media through which 
the general education subjects—as 
py-products—are taught. Each tech- 
nical Of vocational operation 1s 
one or more principles 
of science, mathematics, or other 
general high school subjects. To 
illustrate: If, in teaching the oper- 
ations of a blast furnace, the ore 
is found to be siliceous, or acid, in 
character due to the presence of 
silica, or sand, it—the ore—must 
be mixed with a basic material, 
limestone (flux) which will com- 
bine with the acid, forming a salt 
(slag). This operation illustrates, 
as a by-product in general educa- 
tion, the principle of chemistry that 
neutralization of an acid is accom- 
plished by adding a base to form 
a salt. 


eral t 


IV. (a) Since the principal ob- 
jective in the Textile High School 
IS training in economic efficiency in 
some phase of the textile industry, 
It follows that the methods of teach- 
ng and the subjects taught should 
‘mphasize very strongly this aim 
50 that the students will develop a 
pe versatility for practical ap- 
Cation of the subject matter 
aught them. In other words, ob- 
i teaching, laboratory meth- 

S, and shop, business, and studio 


technique should be the points of 
contact with the student's mind, 
whereas in general courses, contact 
is made more often through the 


mere stating of principles. 


(b) The attitude of mind that 
leads to application, use, and prac- 
tice, must be developed more eff- 
ciently in technical and vocational 
education than in general education. 
This distinction has always existed 
from the beginning of history. This 
is illustrated in the teaching of the 
apprentices by the guilds wherein 
the learner, or apprentice, was 
taught by actual participation in 
trade or commercial work, princi- 
pally through the instincts of imi- 
tation and suggestion, followed by 
the information necessary for doing 
the work intelligently. 


(c) Comenius, the educational 
reformer of the 17th century, re- 
minds school teachers that “Arti- 
sans do not detain their apprentices 
with theories, but set them to doing 
actual work at an early stage. Thus, 
they learn to forge by forging, to 
carve by carving, to paint by paint- 
ing, etc. Mechanics do not begin 
by drumming rules into their ap- 
prentices. They take them into the 
workshop and, in order to arouse 
their interest and sense of achieve- 
ment, bid them look at the work 
that has been produced. Then when 
the apprentices display an interest 
in imitating the work, tools are 
placed in their hands and the ap- 
prentices are shown how the tools 
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are held and used. Then, if the 
apprentices make mistakes, they are 
given advice and are corrected— 
more often by example than by 
mere words. Facts show that nov- 
ices easily succeed under this type 
of instruction.” 


(d) Similarly Obadiah Smith in 
his work, "On Education,” says, “In 
manual arts the teacher first show- 
eth his apprentice what he is to do. 
Next, makes it himself in the pres- 
ence of the apprentice, gives him 
short instructions, and then sets him 
to work.” > 


(e) Notice that the guild master 
and master craftsman taught and 
arranged the trade skill and infor- 
mation in a manner very different 
from the logical order followed by 
the teacher of pure arts and sci- 
ences. They taught, first, practice, 
then thinking about the practice. 
The practice, if commercial work, 
was done under commercial condi- 
tions. The related mechanical 
knowledge of the trade, or practice 
—that is, the drawing, mathematics, 
science, etc., underlying the trade 
practice, was taught in connection 
with the practical work as occasion 
demanded — which is the psycho- 
logical order and spiral arrange- 
ment, 


(f£) In general education there 
has been a tendency on the part of 
the "school masters” to follow the 
traditional courses of study and 
methods as they have been devel- 
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oped by the scholars 
guilds, using the appre 
developed vocational ant ten 4 
education methods throy p o chnica] i 
and use. This difference . ice 
the attitude of the tead due 
scholars of former times na pe 
students of philosophy kis ee 
and who developed to a mark logic 
gree the power of abstract A = 
All the experiences of life Saas 
subjected to careful analysis þ ee 
found scholars and teachers, a 
the content was Separated into a 
damental principles. Then io 
principles were arranged in roa 
sive order and studied — ip most 
cases according to the unit system 
of arrangement and the logical 
method of teaching which have 
been devised from centuries of re- 
search by scholars. In making these 
analyses the great points of appli- 
cation and use were not emphasized 
so much as they were under the 
apprentice system of training and, 
therefore, they failed to arouse 
practical interest. 


(g) Out of the years of tradi- 
tional teaching experience there 
were evolved certain standards an 
methods of teaching that were x 
apted to the scholastic type of ae 
without reference to industry an 
commerce. ‘These standards have 
been termed academic and a 
form a very effective system of edu 
cation which has stood the aa 
time with reference to efficiency r 
those who can profit by such a SY 
tem. This system howevet 
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arouse many students of 
| age who have been suc- 
ned under the appren- 
f education. 


d to 


ile 
i h schoo 


cessf ully trai 


tice system © 


h) The foundation stone of 
ruction in the Textile High 
school is practice and use, which 
are emphasized in every lesson, and 
are made to appear important in a 
natural and vital way. The objec- 
tive method of teaching appeals to 
the intensely practical mind of the 
students who are destined for busi- 
ness, industry, and art. One of the 
mistaken ideas of high school teach- 
ers of general education is that all 
students have the power of abstract 
intelligence and can learn from the 
printed page alone. Many students 
lack this power but have other men- 
tal qualities that are useful in in- 
dustry, business, and art: manipu- 
lative skill, codrdination of eye and 
hand, sense power, and the ability 
to grasp knowledge when presented 
in the concrete through illustrative 
material and observational experi- 
ence. 


the inst 


(1) We have always had in the 
world various types of beings rang- 
ing from the scholarly, or book- 
minded type, to those who dislike 
the study of books and are inclined 
to be slow-minded in grasping ab- 
tract knowledge or information 
ftom the printed page but who, 
nevertheless, have much interest in 

oing concrete and practical things 
and display more or less mechanical 
ability in varying degrees of skill. 


a 


(j) Between these two limits of 
human interests and talents there 
have been many shades of differ- 
ence that have been utilized by in- 
dustry, commerce, and art. Nature, 
in her distribution of human tal- 
ents, has always provided more 
motor-minded than abstract minded 
people. In fact, the great mass of 
people are inclined to be more 
motor- than abstract-minded. The 
great bulk of the world’s work in 
business and in industry has been 
done by the talent furnished by this 
motor-minded class. They possess, 
in addition to great physical powers, 
much imitative skill, varying de- 
grees of codrdination of eye and 
hand, and other aptitudes which 
have given skill to mechanical work 
in a remarkable degree. 


(k) Up to a generation ago, the 
great mass of motor-minded people 
were educated in the common 
schools where they received the 
simple elements of learning—read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—sup- 
plemented by an intensely practical 
education in habits of work—work 
at home, on the farm, in business 
and in the trades—under a more or 
less efficient apprenticeship. But, 
today, because of change in indus- 
trial and social conditions, these 
students are compelled to go to 
high school where they are not 
able to profit by the traditional 
courses of study—even when the 
courses are modified or “diluted.” 
This type of student, due to his 
limited ability, requires an entirely 
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different = o the subject (4) fourth class mechanics y E 
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matter, i.e. that used under the 
apprentice system. 


(1) The slow student who has a 

sluggish mind, lacks the power of 
abstract thinking, and can do only 
one step of reasoning at a time. 
This means he is capable of an- 
swering only simple questions re- 
quiring simple declarative answers. 
His strongest power is that of imi- 
tation through his motor activities 
—work with his hands. He is very 
sensitive, easily discouraged, and 
must be constantly supervised. How- 
ever, we must bear in mind that 
these students are members of so- 
ciety and must be trained for some 
kind of useful and productive work. 
Therefore, the Textile High School 
aims to encourage manufacturers to 
have an organization that reduces 
overhead by specialization and util- 
ization of semi-skilled and unskilled 
labor. 


(m) Industry, business, and art 
can, and have utilized all types of 
mentality in different levels of in- 
telligence and skill. To illustrate: 
In the wood-working trade there are 
employed: 


(1) first class mechanics — cabinet 


makers. 


(2) second class mechanics—house 
carpenters. 


(3) third class mechanics — rough 
wood work; making cement 
forms, and so forth. 





ice men or helpers 
grade mechanics — 


Of hion 


lumber, looking afte; toad 


(n) If we make an an 
a successful, technically 
person, we find he has the 
ing personal equipment: 


f ollow. 


(1) character and standard A, 
ethics. 


(2) physical development and per. 
sonality. 


(3) general intelligence. 


(4) technical intelligence. 
(5) manipulative skill. 


(o) General intelligence is de- 
veloped by subjects that teach the 
use of the mother tongue, history 
of the world, and an appreciation 
of the arts and sciences, while tech- 
nical intelligence is developed 
through the study of mathon 
sciences, arts, and economics un a 
lying the skill of the ale a 
tion emphasizes te na 
three qualities while jgn i 
technical education lay m wer 
the last two. Vocational = 
emphasizes skill =F her Set 
per cent of the tota S E , 
developing manipulative 


: izes fe 
technical education oe iis 
lated technical wot 


eral educa 


k an 







alysis of | 


rwenty-five per cent of the total 
school time to manipulative skill, 


) While it is true that every. 
one has the same fundamental items 
of personal equipment (mentioned 
in paragraph (n) ), the items differ 
more of less in intensity, which 
accounts for the difference from 
leadership and highly skilled me- 
chanics to the unskilled worker. The 
leader has more personality and 
more general and technical intelli- 
gence than the high grade mechanic 
whose strong points are technical 
intelligence and skill. Every high 
school student has these qualities in 
varying degrees of intensity on 
which the school through its course 
of study attempts to prepare him 
for life. 


(q) At Straubenmiiller Textile 
High School we believe that techni- 
cal and vocational subjects are fun- 
damental for this type of school. 
Nevertheless, regardless of their im- 
portance, they are not sufficient for 
complete living. The time spent 
while attending high school is the 
period of adolescence—a period in 
Which the play instincts, team spirit, 
and ideals which shape character 
and future life are developed. As 
the Bible states, “Man can not live 
y bread alone.” Life is incomplete 
Without the refining influences, such 
3S music and art, as well as athletic 
games, hobbies, and clubs which the 
Schoo] emphasizes very strongly in 
organized and unorganized activi- 
ties, Vocal and orchestral music are 





taught. The school has an orches- 
tra of one hundred students pro- 
vided with various instruments val- 
ued at over $4,000. The school audi- 
torium, library, music rooms, class 
rooms, and corridors are decorated 
with illustrations, paintings, murals, 
and stained glass windows which 
have a refining and inspiring influ- 
ence which brings out the best in 
the character and emotions of the 
students. The school also has a 
strong physical training department 
for the physical and personal devel- 
opment and athletic interests of in- 
dividuals and teams. 

V. The primary aim of the day 
Textile High School has been to 
maintain a high standard of textile 
education. This standard has been 
maintained through a proper selec- 
tion of students and by special Re- 
gents’ examinations. Both city and 
Regents’ diplomas are granted. This 
type of instruction has been carried 
on in the Main Building, located at 
351 West 18th Street. 

VI. Many of the students of the 
school, however, are not able to 
meet the Regents’ standards. Pro- 
visions are made in the annexes for 
modified changes in the course of 
study to meet the individual educa- 
tional needs of these non-academic 
students. Three distinct courses, 
with electives, are offered: 


(a) Industrial course — for those 
mechanically inclined. 


(b) Art and design—for those art- 
istically inclined. 
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(c) Business course—for those in- 
clined to the field of business. 
Under each course there are allowed 
sufficient electives to make the 
school work flexible. The content 
of each subject is taught by the 
spiral rather than by the unit sys- 
tem of instruction. Hence, the work 
is flexible and readily adaptable to 
the ability of the students, some of 
whom have the power of simple 
reasoning only, applied to simple 
applications of the principles under- 
lying the subject matter taught. 
The success of these special 
classes in technical and vocational 
education in the annexes is based 
upon the following ~ educational 


principles: 


(1) While the abstract intellec- 
tual ability, or power, as expressed 
by the I.Q., is a safe index of efh- 
ciency in training for leaders and 
high grade workers where vision, 
power of analysis, and sense of re- 
sponsibility are essential, it is not 
a very reliable index for those in 
the lower levels of work, such as 
the semi-skilled, unskilled, and serv- 
ice occupations. The assumption of 
the ‘school master” that unless the 
student has power to assimilate 
knowledge from the printed page 
alone and do complex reasoning he 
is not competent to do menial and 
unskilled work under supervision, 

is not substantiated by actual experi- 
ence. The school masters have ig- 
nored the fact that these students 
have potential power that can be 
developed through concrete coördi- 


physical development and 


ality. 


(2) Much time is devoted t 
health education for, while th > 
slow students may lack abstract in 
tellectual power, their physical Side 
as well as their emotions may be 
developed by games which require 
coordination of hand and eye as 
well as thinking and reasoning 
about the movements and plays. In 
addition, health education develops 
personality, the ability to get along 
with others and work in codpera- 


tion (team work)—all of which are © 


essential elements in business, in- 
dustry, and art in all phases. Suc- 
cess on the physical side tends to 
stimulate general school work and 
gives encouragement to the slow 
minded student—removes his feel- 
ings of not being “smart.” 


(3) The Textile High School 
has been singularly successful in 
convincing manufacturers and other 
experts that students of low IQ. 
while Jacking in abstract intell 
power to a marked degree, have 
many other powers that can be uti- 
lized to advantage in industry, busi- 
ness, and art. Until recently, one © 
the large drygoods stores secure’ 
all of its help on the basis of m 
sonality and high I.Q. During , 
long conference with the manag“ 
and personnel director, it was SUB 
gested that these boys with low 1.Q. 
—the slow minded boys — if j 
good character, could serve the firm 
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nation of the senses and emotions. e 


. sa Pi 
Person. 


ter in the long run—in a menial 
acity—than the boys with high 
Q.'s who are apt to be very am- 
pitious. The slow type of boy will 
content to perform the routine 
chores—happy in his work — and 
will remain probably for a life time 
in one position. On the other hand, 
he bright ambitious boy will be 
constantly on the alert for promo- 
tion with resultant upsets—replace- 
ments—in the organization. From 
an economic standpoint, it is felt 
that it is the better policy on the 
art of a firm to employ in the me- 
nial positions the type of boy who 
will be satisfied with his lot. Al- 
though this manager and personnel 
director hesitated at first to change 
their policy in selecting their em- 
ployees, they did change their minds 
and later engaged sixty boys of low 
1.Q. from the Textile High School, 
paying them $16 a week. While 
these boys may never get more than 
$27 a week, they are reasonably sure 
of permanent positions paying from 
$16 to $27. The school hopes to do 
more along this line to convince 
manufacturers that business, indus- 
tty, and art, in their various phases, 
“an utilize satisfactorily the non- 
= ema type of student, though it 
eae) to have such employees 
ighly supervised. 


bet 


, e Vocational guidance is de- 
“oped very effectively in the 
school, particularly with the slow- 
Minded students in the annexes and 








tributed to the proper courses, each 
within the grade of his ability. This 
means less stress on failing students 
and more attention to their readjust- 
ment by a proper system of educa- 
tion through vocational guidance 
and direction. Such a system of 
guidance means the student is 
“guided” to the particular course 
of training for the kind of occupa- 
tion in which his individual ability 
will count for the most in actual 
achievement. The students are ad- 
justed to the different courses, hap- 
piness is stressed, and an honest 
attempt is made to inspire each one 
to do his best while in school in 
preparation for his life work. The 
administration of the school is suf- 
ficiently flexible to allow for this 
type of work and the teachers are 
sympathetic—each with a personal- 
ity that wins the respect of the stu- 
dents. The students in the annexes 
receive certificates instead of diplo- 
mas on completion of the four-year 
course. 


In closing, it may be stated that 
Straubenmiiller Textile High School, 
in the interest of democracy and 
other social forces, attempts to train 
students of secondary grade of vari- 
ous levels of intelligence by proper 
classification, and has done this 
work successfully for twenty years. 
The subject matter and the methods 
used in the school not only train the 
student technically and vocationally 
but also give a by-product in edu- 
cation that prepares him morally, 
physically, socially and intellectually 
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for citizenship. He is trained to 


not only a successful leader or 


worker but also a useful member 
of society—one who knows how to 
enjoy his leisure, his work, and the 
companionship and friendship of 


GUIDANCE, SOFT PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOMETRy 
AND SCIENTIFIC NONSENSE 


I. 


It is unfortunate that the so-called 
“mental hygiene movement” has 
come to mean for many teachers 
just one more symptom ofthe gen- 
eral trend toward soft pedagogy. Of 
the scathing denunciations of what 
mental hygiene committees are at- 
tempting to do, the most indignant 
springs from the notion, perhaps 
often justified, that the psychologist 
coddles his victim. Learned critics 
decry the influence of those who 
would help the adolescent who has 
gone off the beaten track by pictur- 
ing the psychologist as using sweet 
words of sympathy when what is 
needed is the bastinado. Unfortu- 
nately there are such “psycholo- 
gists,” people who would not have 
poor John Jones punished even 
when he gleefully throws his gar- 
bage from the lunch room window 
on the heads of people in the street, 
kind souls who would not speak 
roughly to Peter Smith even when 
he cruelly beats up a helpless young- 
ster half his size and steals his bi- 
cycle, but that there are such psy- 
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WILLIAM H, Do OLRy 
Straubenmiiller Textile H. $ 


chologists is an amusing commen. 
tary, if you like, on human nature 
hardly an indictment of psychology, 

Unless I badly misread the in 
lytic psychologists, the morality that 
emerges from their work is of the 
sternest stuff. In an age that gener- 
ally thinks of the vilest individual 
as a victim of a wicked enviton- 
ment, stupid parents, nasty teachers 
or just capitalism (this, I suppose, 
is realistic thinking), it is modern 
psychology that drives home the 
ancient and most unpleasant truth 
embodied in the well known quo- 
tation: 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we afe 
underlings.” 

“It is so much more dir 
ing, impressive and thus connie 
ing,” says Carl Jung, “to see how ? 
happens to me than to see how 
do it.” oa 

Thomas Mann comments OP 
above thus: “Nobody has iti 
so sharply as he the Schopenhant 
Freud perception that the giver 


ect, strik- 












iven ; 
Coa truth which despite all 
se 


idence in the greatest as in the 
allest things never becomes con- 

sm though it is only too often 

scious, indispensable, that 

necessary art i 

i e. 

3 ae is so appallingly un- 
e aks it its truth, if 
jeasant that we admit its truth, 
it all, only when we are applying 
it to other people. I have oon 
teachers go almost mad when a stu- 
dent insists on excusing some par- 
ticularly vicious behavior by blam- 
ing it on his stars. It 1s so obvious 
to the teacher that the behavior was 
determined by something in the boy 

himself. 

Modern psychology allows no 
individual to go on thinking that 
if his parents had been wiser or 
wealthier, that if only we had a 
saner socio-economic order, that if 
he were only better understood, that 
if schools were only better, that if, 
if, if—then he would be a happier, 
healthier, finer person. Some cases 
are victims of atrocious early train- 
ing, of a poor heredity and a worse 
environment, but there is nowhere 
in modern psychology any justifica- 
tion for letting an individual excuse 
himself on these grounds. “To un- 
derstand all is to forgive all” is a 
wise and charitable maxim to bear 
in mind when judging others. 

a the psychologist seems soft in 
main the many causes of an 
; hae s delinquent behavior at 
the culty conference, he is hard (to 
, ss, cruel) in not letting the 

Scent use these causes as ex- 





ther may be an impo- 
quetoast using relief 
le himself in a Cof- 
his mother may be 
c with an I.Q. of 
ds, but the sons 
behavior, though explained by these 
facts, is not condoned by them. 
Sloppy pity is the worst therapy for 
such a lad. This, I submit, 1s stern 
doctrine. Let anyone, as Emerson 
suggests, apply it consistently to his 
own life and discover how stern 


cuses. His fa 
tent Casper Mil 
money to conso 
ner saloon and i 
a maudlin hysteri 
60 and fifteen ki 


it ís. 

There is another harsh bit of doc- 
trine, old as the hills but empha- 
sized anew by modern psychology, 
that says there is no growth without 
pain. The consultant is really only 
useful to the case who “suffers.” 
For the adolescent overcome with 
shame or fear, the right adult can 
be literally a Godsend. The impos- 
sible case is the one who enjoys his 
symptoms. To him, normal, decent 
behavior is a bird in the bush and 
the wisest thing the psychologist 
can do with such a one is to place 
him in a situation where his be- 
havior will lead to acute distress. 
This is not punishment in the tra- 
ditional sense; the psychologist has 
little faith that a flogging would 
help and he considers it the gravest 
error to arbitrarily inflict physical 
pain, but it is the soundest therapy, 
though often difficult or impossible 
to carry out, to have the case walk 
into a situation where his own be- 
havior will lead to painful conse- 
quences. 


That is why, very often, it is 
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the coddling ment 


where the worst thing that can hap- 


pen to him is “failure” or stern lec- 
tures from authority, both of which 


are a small price to pay for the con- 
tinued enjoyment of his symptoms. 
Such things are apt to amuse the 
hardened case and give him a pres- 
tige with his own gang that the 
bright, obedient lad has only with 
adults. It is the whole set-up in 
our high schools that makes it easy 
for such specimens, not the special 
advisers. When the happy, adoles- 


« cent megalomaniac must be endured 


until he is seventeen or eighteen be- 
cause the law says so, and there is 
nothing really hard enough in his 
environment for him to hurt him- 
self against, change in his behavior 
is just about impossible to induce. 
Some of our tough youngsters, so 
long as home and school constitute 
their main environment, are in the 
enviable position of an individual 
who could violate all the principles 
of ordinary hygiene without ever 
getting ill. Parents in despair send 
the boy to military school, but even 
then it is military school, not the 
army. The psychologist confronted 


+ with some insolent dolt who has 


just waxed insulting to one of the 
younger woman teachers, laments 
as much as anybody, the fact that 


low grades, irritated teachers and 
tearful parents are about all this 1n- 






ygienist who 
wishes to Heaven that the school 
environment were made of sterner 
stuff, The happy delinqu-nt gets 
away with murder in an environ- 
ment such as a modern high school 


dividual really has to end 
a case, as he smirks With et Such 


£ does 
work, and very important oy 


is, with the adolescent whos tk it 
toms are painful to h - ymp. 


im, , 
of schools, it is obvious, no Cousi 
goes to a consulting Psycholon” 

st 


unless driven by his own distr 
Home and school, unfortunate, 
often postpone the Severe pain ely, 
announces to the patient that he ; 
ill. As in organic disease, if i 
pain be delayed until the disease 
has progressed too far, cure is often 
impossible. Hence the 20,000 sui. 
cides a year. 

Perhaps, where the notion of the 
psychologist’s softness arises, is that 
even with the worst culprit, he does 
not wax indignant, even righteously 
indignant, and thus get himself into 
a stew about this case who has just 
driven his Math teacher frantic. He 
is just as hard-boiled, however, as 
the teacher who has reached the 
stage where he would enjoy seeing 
the case guillotined. He is aware 
that much more is needed than the 
impotent anger of teachers to ye 
this specimen and that the odds are 
all in favor of that “much ne 
arriving, sooner or later. A pant 
sort of adolescent, in fact, finds . 
attention he gets from ane 
adults an added pleasure or eB 
often pull some new tric? wait 
behavior when the attention rt 0 
Callous indifference on the par. 
adults as to what becomes f ; fot 
would sometimes work miraci© 









the older high ad, but try 
recommending that technique to 
Mama. It is seldom that the school 
counselor meets a parent as strict 
as himself and when he does, it is 
the parent who thinks of strictness 
in terms of a beating or the sort of 
unishment that relieves the feel- 
ings of the parent and makes the 


offspring worse. 


Suppose we consider the not un- 
common adolescent about sixteen or 
seventeen, usually from a middle 


_ class home, who runs away. Father 


and Mother get a fine case of the 
jitters and call up the school. If 
our main aim is to relieve the dis- 
tress of the parent, the best thing 
is to set the police on his trail. He 
will be brought back with prompt- 
ness, observe the effect of his be- 
havior on his parents, and the next 
time things at home do not please 
him, run away again. But suppose 
our major aim is to help the boy 
grow up, assume some responsibil- 
ity for himself and put away child- 
ish things. We shall let him go. 
He will turn up of his own account, 
Cured, or will learn self-reliance and 
independence and several other ma- 
Jor virtues that he would never 
tarn so well in a class room. I 
recommend the first article in the 
Readers Digest” for October 1936 
Entitled “Mother, I’m in Jail” as a 


Practica] example of what one 
Mother did. 


In the cases I have known, how- 
Cver, of boys running away, there 


Be 





has been no parent who would even 
consider such a procedure. Merely 
suggesting it branded me as an 1n- 
sensitive brute who obviously had 
no children of my own. When the 
boy disappeared again, I did not 
say, “I told you so.” I said, “Ma- 
dam, this is a case for the police.” 
I have known a few cases of peri- 
odic runaways, a plot of whose 
escapes would be a symmetrical 
curve like that of the periodic sprees 
of a certain kind of alcoholic adult. 


So much for the subject of men- 
tal hygiene and soft pedagogy. The 
psychologist may possess all kinds 
of undesirable traits and usually 
does, but if he has even that meager 
understanding of the human mind 
that we have acquired in 1939, he 
does not coddle his cases. He knows 
there is no psychological equivalent 
for novocaine. 


The fact that a certain type of 
sentimental adult is often attracted 
to the work of “guidance” and 
looks upon himself as a cushion to 
protect his charges from the hard 
bumps of reality does not alter the 
fact that the knowing psychologist, 
when the occasion calls for it, is as 
cold as an iceberg and hard as nails, 


II, 


This is as good a place as any to 
consider another Supposedly devas- 
tating criticism of the work of guid- 
ance committees, “Analytic Psychol- 
°8y, runs this refrain, “is not 
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scientific.” T 


o whieh an ele 
reply would be, course not. 


This insistent demand that psy- 
chology be a science in the sense 
that every statement about the hu- 
man mind be quantitatively demon- 
strable is absurd. If it be taken 
seriously, the mind itself disappears 
and you have a minor branch of 
physiology like Behaviorism which 
got John Watson a good job in the 
advertising business. 


There is no justification for the 
notion that the methods found so 
useful in Physics and Biology are 
of more than extremely limited 
value in the study of the “psyche,” 
and it would clear the atmosphere 
considerably if experimental psy- 
chology and mental testing were 
called ‘‘Psychometry.”” When sci- 
ence becomes so dogmatic a faith 
that the individual mind is to be 
snared in an abstraction, science be- 
comes silly, when not downright 

„pernicious. It is a sorry state of 
intellectual affairs when the at- 
tempts of a profound student like 
Carl Jung to get at the realities of 
the modern mind are dismissed by 
people diddling with guinea pigs 
as “merely philosophical.” The 
major difficulty with much of the 
tripe that passes for psychology in 
the twentieth century is that it is 
merely scientific, merely selects that 
insignificant part of the mind that 
is measurable, and having measured 
it, jumps to all sorts of very bad 
philosophical conclusions. Pavlov s 
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about every thing else, js 
the anomalies of our “zeitgeis > 
is not too difficult to imas. 
future when heretics will | x na | à : 
non-believers liquidated, and „~ 
sades of butchery | 


the name of some ‘idiotic de 1 | 


faithful, has Scientific Justificatio 

Here is an adolescent, sensitive 
intelligent, and hopeles: ly neurotic 
He hates and fears his father be 
cause of that gentleman’s drunken 


brutality toward his _ mother and 


x 
‘3 


a 
. . 1 ri j 
himself. His shame < nd terror apou 


the whole domestic “mes: ; are 
little more than he can endure much 
longer. Tied emotion ally to his 
mother with ties that s na 1 have 0 
be broken, he can neit scape 
by his own efforts nor adjus ani i 
self to the situation. Inner comm” — 
is consuming his energies tO the 
extent that he is physically a 
half the time,—nervous exhausti0®, 
headaches, nausea. Medicine pot 
can alleviate the symptoms, o 
tific knowledge can label the tto $ 
according to some school of O° > 
but who is going to help the sbat | 
through the mental wilderness ly 
stretches far ahead. Quite possib < A: 


no one, 


rhe q 










put if ther uman aid, 
„ will come one who 
$ far more than a scientific tech- 
BF se at his command. In these 
j ters, the wrong man with the 
‘cht methods is of less use than 
he right man with no methods. 
This is nO appendix to be removed ; 
this, to use a most unscientific met- 
aphor, is a soul to be saved. If it 
helps us to help him by thinking 
of complexes to be cured—good, 
but we do not get closer to the 
realities of the immediate situation, 
nor do we become scientists by 
switching metaphors. Such a boy 
needs a mature adult. This might 
be his religious adviser, a teacher 
whom he respects or a kindly uncle. 
If every adolescent had a wise old 
bachelor uncle who had been around 
a bit, a great deal of storm and 


stress might be averted. 

Modern psychology is to some ex- 
tent ancient wisdom with the poetry 
removed; anyhow, a mere matter 
of using metaphors that sound 
scientific. “Security” means the same 
as “salvation” ; “change of attitude” 
is about the same as “repentance” 
and “social conscience’ or some 
silly phrase like that sounds more 
important and modern than “good 
will.” We waste time trying to 
prove that the task of helping mis- 
erable high school students is scien- 
tific, because it is not. Nor can it 
be. To the horrified exclamation: 
“But your work is not scientific!”’, 
let us henceforth answer, vulgarly, 
“So what?” 


HUBERT HART 
Boys High School. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY TRENDS 
IN ENGLISH COURSES OF STUDY 
AND HANDBOOKS* 


In line with our changing tim 
English handbooks and Eni 5 
pay have been growing and 
changing, too. We feel that this 
S as it should be. Even the best 
statement of aims and means of 
achieving them becomes old as 


Soon as it is 
ut 


x 
High Joseph Block of Seward Park 
Saas chool was the chairman of this 
ittee, The study was sponsored by 


ew nso 
Teacher, a Fea Association of 





least two-thirds of the schools 
wrote that they were revising their 
syllabi or that they had a syllabus 
they were sending, but that many 
changes had been made since the 
syllabus was published. In many 
cases, we knew from contact with 
other schools that there were man 
fine devices and programs that 
me os appear in print, 

e most recently is i 
reflect the hfna ye e 
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syllabus EEE erience Cur- 


riculum. There is a noticeable at- 
tempt to adapt activities and litera- 
ture to the student population. 
This freedom seems particularly 
desirable in a city which has so 
many types of students, often seg- 
regated in distinct districts. A 
struggle to follow the present 
junior high school syllabus in Eng- 
lish with students unable to cope 
with it, makes one grateful for a 
wider choice of materials and 
methods. 


Thirty-one high schools respond- 
ed to our plea with printed and 
mimeographed material. The other 
schools sent their excuses, usually 
that of revision. To simplify this 
tabulation, we have chosen the 
more usual divisions found in the 


syllabi. 


HANDBOOKS 


Two clothbound manuals 

Two paper bound manuals 

One paper bound English and 
secretarial studies handbook 

One handbook of the whole 
school written by students 

Six handbooks of the whole 
school with an English section 


These handbooks contain an 
amazing amount of useful material. 
Nearly all contain lists of books 
suitable for supplementary reading. 
In few schools, the students are 
referred directly to the lists pre- 
pared by the National Council. 
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are statements of aims, n foung þut ari 1: tone needs of the class. 
ie by grades; the literatų 8nera) es ds fot handling slow classes 
minimum essentials ; Te Cotes, etho oups are given. 
i i “= Bt . q lesson group 

oma lists based se ei an 
iterature, o . Ubje 
needs; er ie; discovers, [JTERATURE 
building: lett ` rules; Vocabula There are two interesting trends 
quently pilin aji and less fre the study of literature. One is 

, ty selecti Aa in 
reading Bearer wd 2 Sight the tendency to read ee ie 
of elective classes. Statement rapidly. This is accomp 7 


having many titles available in two 
or three sets or more rather than 
many sets of the same title. In this 
way the literature may be adapted 
to the needs of the class. The pu- 
ils do more reading and are more 
apt to become habitual readers. In 
one school there is a list of four 
typewritten sheets of books that 
may be ordered from the book- 
room. The classics are present but 
are supplemented by modern fic- 
tion and books of a practical nature 
as well, 


Where the hand i 
the whole school, reer as 
a list of clubs. Where there = 
separate speech departments i 
material the student should have 
in his hands is usually given a 
in whatever type of book used. 


AIMS 


Most syllabi have a statement of 
aims and objectives both in gen- 
eral and by terms. The general 
aims are so similar and the specific 
objectives so varied with each 
school that no generalizations seem 
adequate. 


The other innovation is a use of 
cores for each term. Some typical 


examples follow given in the syl- 
labus, 


METHODS TBool A 


Suggested methods were given 
by fourteen of the thirty-one 


schools. In three cases detailed 
directions for teachers were given t Men and pama (Heroes ok 


in the syllabus. Several schools pr Legend and History) 

Ld > 0 
arrange the syllabi accor a 3. Man and His Neighbors (Into 
weeks for each term. In some ‘* Human Nature) 


i and chapters ate 1°” 
ar euss sy llabi state the 4 Man and His Voice (The Power 
fates of the Spoken Word) 


$ erm, 
minimum essentials for each t 


l. Man in Action (Adventure and 
the Sea) 








5. Man and Society (Problems of 
the Human Conduct as Seen in 
Man’s Clash with Society) 


6. Man and His Emotions (Clash 
with Himself) 


7. Man and His Mind (The Power 
of Reason) 


8. Reading Maketh a Full Man 
(Literature as Interpretation of 
Life) 


School B 


1. Man and Adventure 

2. Man and His Environment 
3. Man and His Tradition 
4, Man and His Tradition 


5. Man and His Political Environ- 
ment. 


6. Man and Society. 


7. Man and His Domestic Environ- 
ment. 


8. Man and the Individual 


School C 


1. Youth and Adventure 
2. Courage and Character 
3. The Variety of Human Nature 


4. The Individual and the Com- 
munity 
5. The Fullness of Expression 


6. Pioneers in Life, Thought, and 
Fancy 
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plementary books at N 
Pupil per A Silent Reading 
two i t 


ciety term. Others vary a 


| 7. Adjustment to Nature and So- 
t 
f 





8. Significance in the Universe 


School D 


1. Adventure 

2. Heroes, Legends, Myths 

3. (Speech term) 

4. Real People in a Real World 
5. Men in Conflict 

6. Men and Ideals 

7. The World of Ideas 

8. Modern World—Masterpieces 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Reading lists were given in thir- 
teen of the sixteen handbooks sub- 
mitted. Some listed books accord- 
ing to interest such as novels of 
adventure, comedies, character, dra- 
ma, aviation, vocations, men of ac- 
tion, manners, to choose a few at 
random. After each title, the grade 
was written, another very useful list 
gtaded the books by difficulty (1 
to 3) in English and other sub- 
jects. Four schools use the Na- 
tional Council Lists instead of 
their own. 

Four schools have a library of 
forty to fifty supplementary books 
of ten or twelve assorted titles in 
each English class to circulate 
among the members of the class 
for the term. One school with such 
class libraries of supplementary 
books selects the books for each 
grade in accordance with the core 
theme for that grade. 


Several schools require four sup- 
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A number gave no specif © 8 
ment. © equite, 
Only four of the sche 
tioned a permanent recor ols men, 
ing for eight terms, altho tt tead. 
known that more do os IC js 
Three schools gave dines them, 
suggestions for written re 


ban t 
ports in their handbooks i- 5 
’ Ne 


en 
reports. One school’s syllabus an 


scribed written book reports and 
suggested in its syllabus confer. 


ences between teacher and pupil as 


a check on supplementary reading 
The trend in the newer syllabi 
however, seems to be against Erh 
ten book reports. One syllabus 
gives the following suggestions: 
Since admittedly the aims of 
supplementary reading are: 


1. To stimulate interest in the 
reading of books 

2. To develop discriminating 
tastes by setting up stand- 
ards 

3. To give pupils joy of dis- 
cussing their reading 

used which 

Therefore 

hould be 


those methods should be 
best achieve these aims. 
the written book report $ 
used not more than once 
oral, conversation, interview, 
discussion types being used fot $ 
others. Avoid a succession 0 5 
connected talks by individua P 

pils. Some integrating a 

or aim, capable of develop upis 
should control the talks and P 


an 


a term; | 





-. bo 
Mai is followed, 
Ta ng retelling of 


the story. 
þori 

no H , 

hools mentioned a library 


aterial kept in the 
of the teach- 
las and 


of iJlustrative ™ 
English office for use OF 

Two schools have victrolas 4 
is rds for English classes. Five 
wens mentioned stencil-files kept 
the English office, two of drill 
materials, one of letter forms, and 
three of précis passages graded by 
terms. Three schools list reference 
books for teachers to be obtained 
in either the English office or in 


the school library. 


READING SKILLS 


At least three quarters of the 
schools mentioned training in silent 
reading. The newest syllabi mention 
a testing program. The tests are 
given in terms 1, 2, 3 and 4 or 
almost any combination of those. 
Teachers are asked to give atten- 
tion to reading skills in all classes, 
particularly in connection with the 
literature read. Some schools have 
4 separate section of the syllabus 
devoted to reading techniques. A 
typical outline of one follows: 


Recreational reading 


Work-type reading 


1. Reasonable eye-group 

2. Understanding of sentence 
and paragraph structure 

3. Necessary vocabulary 

4. Adequate experience basis 


1. Teaching devices 
2. Criteria for silent reading 


tests 


Oral Reading 


There was also a diagnostic s“ 


chart divided into three parallel sec- 
tions (1) evidence of defect (2) 
diagnose (3) remedial suggestions. 
Both sections were adapted from 
the Twenty-Fourth Year Book. 

Most schools have special reme- 
dial classes in English 1 and 2. One 
school for gifted pupils included 
special classes for pupils with diffi- 
culties in the technical aspects of 
English. Some have special work 
in silent reading in all slow classes 
in terms 1 through 6. 

Précis work is mentioned in 
thirteen of the schools, usually in 
the upper terms. In the lower 
terms it is a natural outgrowth of 
the study of reading techniques. 


COMPOSITION 


Four schools gave lists of sug- 
gested composition topics, and one 
gave suggested topics for exposi- 
tion only. Four schools indicated 
definite prescribed lessons for the 
first two weeks of each grade, in- 
cluding composition. One school 
used (at the time of the compila- 
tion of its syllabus, at least) pre- 
scribed test themes at the begin- 
ning of the first four terms and 
indicated that these test themes 
were to be marked by the Nassau 
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Composition Scale in the English 
office. Almost all handbooks give 
symbols for correction. 

Two schools require the storing 

of compositions in uniform note- 
books, two in folders, and one in 
composition corrective envelopes. 
One syllabus gave suggestions for 
correction by means of group and 
board work. One school requires 
the charting of errors on a com- 
position corrective chart printed on 
the composition envelope. One syl- 
labus gave specific instructions for 
composition revision by pupils the 
day after the writing of the com- 
position and before teacher correc- 
tion. Some schools require a writ- 
ten piece of work corrected by the 
teacher each week; some, every 
two weeks; some, from four to six 
test themes a term; some make no 
definite mention of the amount. 

One school has a composition 
contract for each term divided into 
minimum, average, and maximum 
credit. In another, in addition to 
the classbook projects, each student 
may be allowed to choose a topic 
in which he is interested enough 
to write five or more themes, and 
to substitute this for the regular 
theme work. 

The trend seems to be toward 
clear motivation and discussion in 
advance of writing, the choice of 
a general topic broken down into 
specific composition topics, the use 
of student experience and desire 
for communication. Projects and 
long term assignments seem grow- 
ing in favor. Letters are specially 


stressed particularly jn 
term where the form 
tered. 


Must be ne 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS (Gr 
PUNCTUATION, Us AGE.) AMMAR 


Minimum essentia 
terms by fifteen - m usted by 
(three listing the Pages ca 
grammar texts by terms) X 
schools list minimum essenti Ri 
half-terms, and one of the ‘a 
scribes diagnostic tests in tena a 
2, and 4. One school lists ae 
mum essentials by terms for icra 
1 through 4 only. The emphasis 
seems to be on fuctional grammar 
although four of the schools emt 
phasize formal grammar in great 
detail by half-terms with indication 
of specific pages to be covered in 
specific texts. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Library directions are given in 
ten of the handbooks and manuals. 
One handbook gives directions by 
terms, and one clothbound manual 
gives detailed directions plus exet- 
cises. 

Library instructions is mentioned 
in eleven of the twenty-four syl- 
labi. One school mentions library 
lessons by the librarians in terms 
1, 3, 5, and 7. One syllabus ei 
for a library lesson by the Englis 
teacher at the beginning of ea . 
term. One school devotes rm 
weeks in English 7 to libraty “i 
struction. One school lists library 
instruction in terms, 1, 3, 5, % ” 
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school has library les- 
ee roo 3 and 7 and devotes 
ans space in its handbook to 1n- 
- ation about reference books. 
a school has 4 special library 
aie for terms 1 through 6, 
ailing for two lessons per term 
3 the English teacher with uni- 
an mimeographed lesson sheets 
to be worked on by the pupil in 
the library with the assistance of 


the librarian. 


SPELLING 


Spelling lists are given in ten 
of the handbooks, one by half- 
terms, one by terms, and one in 
an alphabetized list for the entire 
course. Six of the other schools 
discuss spelling in their syllabi, 
one giving lists by half-terms, one 
by terms, and one by terms with 
pages in a text. Some of the lists 
are chosen from words most often 
misspelled, some from subjects in 
the curriculum, some from the liter- 
ature texts. Two schools merely ad- 
vocate individual lists. One uses 
the state lists. 


DICTIONARY TRAINING AND 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Nine of the handbooks discuss 
vocabulary building, and six of 
them give lists of words, five by 
terms and two by texts. Sixteen of 
the twenty-four schools mention 
Vocabulary building in their syllabi. 
One mentions vocabulary building 
and dictionary training only in 


‘ 
= 
Fs 


fe 





connection with Remedial Reading 
classes. One school provides for 
such training in term 5 with two 
textbooks to be used for the pur- 
pose. One school provides for vo- 
cabulary building in terms 1 and 
4, and one in terms 1, 2, 5, and 
6. One school gives lists of new 
words by terms, and two provide 
lists of words by texts used in 
the course of study in literature. 

The newer syllabi particularly 
stress word building through root- 
suffixes and prefixes because of the 
necessity of a large vocabulary in 
reading efficiently. 


ORAL WORK 


Eleven of the handbooks have 
sections on oral English. Thirteen 
of the schools seem to have sepa- 
rate terms for speech, five in terms 
3 and 5, and one in terms 3 and 
6. Only five of the thirteen schools 
mention speech correction classes, 
but this omission may be caused 
by the fact that such classes are 
included in the Speech Department 
syllabi. Eighteen of the twenty- 
four schools discuss oral work in 
their syllabi. These schools call for 
one period per week devoted to 
oral work, and one school pre- 
scribes two periods weekly. Two 
Speech Departments provide series 
of drills that are to be used by 
English classes. 

One school provides a syllabus 
in conversation by terms to be 
used at the discretion of the 
teacher. 
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TRAINING IN LISTENING ~ 


Four syllabi mention training in 
listening. In one school, pupils 
have to outline speeches they have 
listened to. In each case stress is 
laid on careful listening during 
oral work to evaluate what has 
been said. 


MEMORY WORK 


Fifteen of the syllabi mention 
memory work. One prescribes spe- 
cific poems by terms, and one sug- 
gests passages by texts in the 
course of study. One handbook 
prints the required selections by 
terms, and one prints suggested 
assignments by terms. Require- 
ments vary from ten lines to two 
hundred per term. The newer syl- 
labi make no requirements. Mem- 
ory work is suggested where it 
can be properly motivated. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Four schools report A, B, and 
C classes of the same grade, and 
one of these schools has a fourth 
group for repeaters. One school 
reports regular, honor, progress, 
and adjustment classes. Three 
schools provide special classes for 
double failures. One school pro- 
vides classes in which the regular 
work of one term is done in two 
terms by slow pupils. Two schools 
give failures an opportunity to 
make up their work by placing 
them in special classes to do the 
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work of the higher term | 
tion. One school hag On Prob, 
school-within-the-schoo] ; SPecia 
ability pupils with beeld low. 
classes provided. One sch English 
vides Remedial English 
pupils of all grades who 
difficulties with the techn; a 
pects of English. One schol a 
vides a special class for En ao 
6 pupils who have difficulty S 
tering minimum essentials, o 
school provides a separate iai 
in grammar for slow classes, z 
one school suggests reducing the 
amount of literature for slow 
classes. Three schools have separate 
syllabi for slow pupils, 


Three schools have separate 
honor school syllabi, and one 
school suggests specific enrichment 
by terms for honor classes. Four 
schools mention A classes in Eng- 
lish, and three of these have honor 
classes in addition. 


Electives in English are, in gen- 
eral, open to superior pupils only. 
Four schools have electives 12 
Journalism, five in Creative Writ- 
ing, two in Drama, one in Forum, 
two in English Literature, and one 
in an integrated course of Engiish 


and History. 


Pro. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 


Only five schools mention bocs 
for teachers and of these four 


dicate a library of such 
in the English office for the u 


teachers. 


books kept 
se of 






l 
i 


E 





MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


Only eight of the eleven schools 
mention the study of newspapers 
or magazines in their syllabi. Of 
these six, One school mentions 
newspapers in connection with the 
Journalism elective only, and one 
school indicates the study of news- 
papers in English 6 only. One syl- 
labus prescribes the study of news- 
papers in term 5 and the study of 
magazines in terms 7 and 8. One 
school lists the study of periodicals 
in detail for each term. Two 
schools prescribe the study of 
newspapers and magazines for each 
term with definite procedures for 
placing the publications in the 
hands of the students. 


RADIO AND MOTION PICTURES 


There is no indication in any 
one of the syllabi of any use of 
radio or motion pictures in con- 
nection with the work in English. 


SOCIAL CONDUCT 


One school mentions training in 
writing “notes of social courtesy” 
in terms 1, 2, and 4. One school 
has a special syllabus for eight 
terms in training in social conduct. 


SPECIAL SYLLABI 


One school has a special Peace 
Education Syllabus and a special 
Safety Education syllabus to be 
used in English classes. The Peace 





Education syllabus gives aims and 
suggestions for eight terms with 
readings in poetry and prose, dis- 
cussion topics, oral and written 
composition subjects, and passages 
for précis work. The Safety Edu- 
cation syllabus is for the third year 
and contains work for six periods 
in term 5 and nine periods in 
term 6. 


REFERENCES TO STATE SYLLABUS 


These schools refer teachers to 
the State Syllabus for help and 
guidance, and one school reprints 
the State Syllabus in parallel col- 
umns with its own. 


DATES OF SYLLABI 


Eleven of the syllabi are un- 
dated. The dated ones are as fol- 
lows: 

1923 

1932 (with an Honor School 
syllabus dated 1938) 

1936 

1937 

1938 (five schools) 

1939 

Mary MILDRED WHITE 
Seward Park High School. 


HORTENSE HENNENBERG 
High School of Music and Art. 


Jutius ROTHENBERG 
Straubenmiiller Textile High 
School. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATION 


ano from the standpoint of 
mi er, the study of interna- 
SE ra In a New York City 
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problem. tee a is a twofold The second prop 
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upon which correla- and opportunities af 
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project, The 
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ae me ha. en and the — article aims to call atten- 
international relations. An ‘aon availa ‘and well ford : 
national relations club reaches fiom Sch audent as wal fl 

i | ösè ool student a 

h a ire sieni interested, but the teacher. The student aed E 
Se a can stimulate interest learn to select, 

ia be arge classes of students 
y bringing in pertinent contempo- 
rary material, For example, class 

discussion of trade by members of 


the Hanseatic League will be more 
valuable if one or more students material referred to in this article, 
+ in on the present status of sat and where the librarians are most 
k 8» = American neutrality legisla- helpful. 
ma ap 1812 will be Given school conditions in New 
Ly Csank ight of present York, it is more practical to train 
neutrality law a plans for a students by means of radio E 
e ae A ~ e student whose by newspapers. Certainly, the m 
standing of iis ords an under- should be encouraged, and if pa 
suey ee ripen relations sible, the choice of newspaper s 
he ceases i correlations, but veloped so that the student f 
sth ia a - students need the desire the ones that give ade? 
as ore nee ied by the teacher. international news. Even a et 
Et each P tern of correlation will New York area, there afe no Ko 
successive year. The chal- classroom lessons Ovet the £ê 


Attention may be called to the 
Teachers’ Public Library, at 121 
East 58th Street, where the teacher 
may consult much of the printed 
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up-to-date lies ~ 
l 


high schoo! ges’ and 


roblem fot the 
to stimulate the use of 
in the home for broad- 
tional events, with 
d discussion of 
he classroom. 


ae teacher should acquaint him- 
self at the begining of a semester 
with the programs pertinent to in- 
rernational relations broadcast by 
the stations available in New York. 
They may generally be classified 
under one of three types: mews 
reviews, news commentators, and 
anels or discussions. Each student 
should be encouraged to listen to at 
least one news broadcast a day. 
In as much as each major station 
gives about four reviews a day, 
this is feasible. When a student 
follows a given news review for 
a period of time, it becomes a 
habit, like reading the newspaper, 
with a sense of loss when a day 
is missed. Class discussion, if only 
fifteen minutes a week, of the ma- 
terial heard by different students 
listening to different broadcasts, 
helps to fill in background, and 
dea E develop a critical attitude 
y aa the presentation of news. 

» 4S is probable, such panels as 
the Town Meeting of the Air on 


ees 


i 

Such programs as the American 
e, of the Air by the Columbia 
pe casting System, are designed for 
on schools. A review of events, 
a as Dr. Quincy Howe gave last 
è over WNYC at 11 a.m. on Tues- 
i might be useful. For the most 
$ j broadcasts of news or of a kind 
Es e useful for international relations 

e not given during school hours. 


he 


reachet 1S 

e radio 
of interna 
tation an 


material in t 


casts 


WJZ, the University of Chicago 
roundtable discussion on WEAF, 
and the “March of Time” on 
WJZ are continued, certain of 
their programs merit the attention 
of the entire group of students, 
with discussion of the points- 
of-view represented.2 The large 
broadcasting stations have school 
departments which are glad to fur- 
nish information about the broad- 
casts. N.B.C. issues a monthly leaf- 
let called “NBC Presents” which 
gives the general plan of programs 
from which those related to inter- 
national affairs may be readily 
chosen, while “Radio Guide,” is- 
sued weekly, gives general indica- 
tions of all programs, with some 
discussion of radio problems. The 
potentialities of radio as a factor 
in international relations them- 
selves, made itself felt at the time 
of the Munich crisis. The youth 
of today need to learn its rightful 
use. Its advent is perhaps the 
greatest revolution since the inven- 
tion of moveable type, with the 
spread of the printed word. Teach- 
ers cannot afford to ignore it, and 
used with discretion, the radio can 
be an invaluable aid in the study 
of international relations. 

A second supplement to the 
classroom, is the moving picture. 
Here again, moving pictures de- 





? Columbia University Press issue 
10 cent booklet for each Town Meeting 
of the Air, and the University of Chi- 
cago also publishes a leaflet useful with 
their roundtable discussions. This book- 
let costs 20 cents, and may be obtained 
directly from Teachers College. 
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the past, not the immediate events 
and hence, the problem is one of 
selection and recommendation of 
certain current films. Students will 
listen to the radio and go to the 
movies without encouragement, but 
recommendation of particular films 
and discussion of them in the class 
room will draw out educational 
values that might otherwise be lost 
because of the entertainment value 
alone. Newsreels, which too often 
play up sensational features, should 
be supplemented by reading ma- 
terial. The so-called documentary 
film is helpful in stimulating in- 
terest, but such a film does not or- 
dinarily form a part of the film 
program in the average motion 
picture house. There has been 
some gain, perhaps, in that respect 
in the last few years, The teacher 
should be aware of any that would 
be helpful for the material to þe 
discussed, and should also be fa- 
miliar with the outstanding films 
produced each year. Discussion of 
the background and setting of such 
films as “Emile Zola,” “Marie An- 
toinette,” or “Juarez,” will sharpen 


the critical appreciation of the stu- 
dents. 


The kind of aid that the teacher 
of social studies needs, with guid- 
ance in the authenticity of the 
film, sources to check its features, 
or discussion of the historical sig- 
nificance, is not being published as 
yet. “Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc.” 1501 Broadway, is- 
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lack may be noted ii The same 


Screen,” published mone a 
film page of the E y, in the 


lastic” 
other such publications, tic” or 


iz Dr. Maty E. Townes of Teach- 
s College has recently publish 

ed 
a pamphlet entitled “Teachin 
with Motion Pictures.”3 This i 
a useful guide to all kinds of in- 
formation pertinent to thé use of 
films. Attention of the teacher may 
also be called to two lists of films, 
issued annually: a list of educa- 
tional films published by H. W. 
Wilson Company, 960 University 
Avenue, and the Catalogue of 
School Film Libraries, issued by 


that Association, at 9 Rockefeller 


Plaza. New York City affords more 
opportunities to see foreign films 
than the average American city— 
an opportunity in international re- 
lations which should be utilized. 
A noticeable contrast in the PF 
sentation of foreign films as com 
pared with the best American ones” 
is in itself a challenge to the i 
velopment of an understanding 0 
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Radio and motion pictures both 
„fford indirect help for interna- 
tional relations, but the third aid 
is direct and indispensable: pam- 
phlet material. It is timely and 
inexpensive, and four agencies in 
New York produce material useful 
for the high school student. H. W. 
Wilsona handles orders for pam- 
phlets from many agencies, while 
single orders may always be sent 
from the particular agency issuing 
the pamphlets. 


The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, publishes numerous 
pamphlets each year dealing with 
particular phases of international 
problems.4 It has a most useful 
series of Discussion Guides for 
meetings on economic interdepend- 
ence, with supplementary material. 


The Foreign Policy Association 
is already widely used by the high 


TŘ 


“The Carnegie Endowment will fur- 

Nish international relations clubs free 
rarge twice a year a packet of pamph- 
ets with suggestions from the Foreign 
Olicy Publications, and other different 
Organizations. 





schools. The Headline Books are 
the best single aid for study 
of particular topics. Study packets 
are prepared for use with Head- 
line booklets and often furnish 
original sugestions for the teacher. 
The F.P.A. has a special club serv- 
ice and has available free of charge 
several one-meeting programs. The 
special student membership of $1 
a year or 60 cents a semester 
should be within the reach of 
most New York students. The 
student forum held after the reg- 
ular luncheon discussions has been 
attended more regularly by groups 
from the outlying districts than 
from New York City schools. 
These periodic luncheon discus- 
sions, which may again be broad- 
cast, can furnish an invaluable 
approach for classroom discussion, 
supplemented by Headline Books 
and other pamphlet material. 
Silver, Burdett Company, 45 East 
17th Street handles quantity order 
with discount, for F.P.A. publica- 
tions. 

The National Peace Conference, 
8 West 40th Street, issues a 
monthly bulletin called “Where to 





’The offices of the Foreign Policy 
Association are at 8 West 40th Street. 
Many of their services are for adults, 
but the ones mentioned in this article 
are useful for high school students. 
Teachers pay a reduced fee for mem- 
bership, but with full privileges. The 
student membership entitles the student 
to receive the weekly news bulletin, one 
Headline book, to attend the luncheon 
discussions free of nrg ak and to par- 
ticipate in the student forum after the 
luncheon. Useful discussion material is 
sent to the teacher for the luncheon 
topic several days in advance of the day. 
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find it.’ This serves as a most 
useful bibliography of current pam- 
phlets on internationa? relations. 


The fourth organization, also at 
8 West 40th Street, the League of 
Nations Association, has several 
services designed for the high 
school level. The annual high 
school contest, which last spring 
had more entrants than ever be- 
fore, affords opportunity for a 
specific classroom project, or a 
club project. “The Chronicle,” a 
survey of international events pub- 
lished monthly, meets the high 
school reading level better than 
most periodic news reviews, and 
should have more subscribers in 
the metropolitan area than it 
has.6 The L.N.A. also publishes 
pamphlet material helpful for a 
knowledge of existing peace ma- 
chinery. International understand- 

ing is essential to improvement of 

world conditions. New York City 
classes, where there are so many 
students with foreign backgrounds, 
need both American patriotism and 

a broad outlook on international 

affairs. 


The New York area affords a 
wealth of study trips, directly or 
indirectly useful for international 
relations. Conciliation Trips, di- 
rected by Dr. C. V. Howell of 
Teachers College, can be helpful 
for groups or clubs, but are not 
perhaps practical for the average 





‘Subscription to the “Chronicle” is 
$1 a year. 
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couraged to visit carefully the yar. 
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the League of Nations Pavilion. 
This small building is one of the 
best educational exhibits at the 
World’s Fair and affords convinc. 
ing proof of the constructive work 
the League has been carrying on, 
despite its depreciators and ene- 
mies. As an encouragement to 
high school students to visit the 
League Pavilion and to interpret 
the challenge of world peace, the 
League of Nations Association 1s 
sponsoring a contest open to all 
New York students between the 
ages of 12 and 18.8 The con 
test closes October 1st. Althoug! 
many students may have ie. 
essays already, this is another 
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are constantly changing, yet the 
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be used for many years. That is 
why the best teachers are them- 
selves aware of international events, 
and by utilization of the most 
serviceable supplements to the 
textbook, train the alert, informed 
youth which America neds as 
future citizens and leaders of our 


democracy. 
BEATRICE F. HYSLOP. 


Hunter College, Department of 
History. 


A STUDENT GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 


It was in June, following the 
assembly for elementary school pu- 
pils about to enter Tilden, that 
Mazie, a fifth term student, came 
to the chairman of the Guidance 
Department with her idea that older 
students might help in the guidance 
of younger ones. They were so 
“green,” so “bewildered.” Why 
couldn’t the older boys and girls 
“tip them off” to the pitfalls of 
high school life? Maizie wished 
someone had told her “a few 
things” ! 


Maizie sold her idea, and in 
November, 1936, the Guidance De- 
partment of the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School inaugurated an €x- 
periment in the utilization of an 
older student group, which called 
itself the Student Guidance Com- 
mittee, for the adjustment of new 
entrants to the school. 


This Student Guidance Commit- 
tee aimed: 


First, to spread information regard- 
ing the school building; the 
location of gymnasia, swimming 
pool, lunchroom, library, nature 
room, guidance office, sick room. 


—to make known the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the school ; 
the various clubs available, 
method of joining a club, how 
to obtain service credit, how to 
join a team, how to obtain a 
library card, requirements for 
election to Arista, and the mean- 
ing of Arista. 


—to bring to the attention of stu- 
dents the broad curriculum of 
our school, requirements for 
graduation, requirements for 
college entrance. 
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—to give new entrants the bene. 
fits of student experience, point- 
ing toward the need for educa. 
tional and vocational planning 
early in the high school course, 
good study habits, and proper 
attitudes toward work and play. 


Second, to give the bewildered new 
entrant the encouraging feeling 
that he has a friend among the 
pupils in the school to whom he 
may turn for advice, for infor- 
mation, and for help in making 
social contacts. 


The Student Committee consisted 
of one representative from each 
fifth and sixth term official class, 
elected by the students of the class. 
Committee members were asked to 
approach the students of the class, 
either individually or in groups, for 
voluntary service as Big Brothers 
and Sisters. The plan was enthusi- 
astically received, and within a 


week 197 students had been listed © 


for service. These Big Sisters and 
Brothers were carefully instructed 
by the counselor in charge of the 
assignment regarding the work to 
be done with new entrants. They 
were asked to keep in constant touch 
with the class representative for fur- 
ther information and for help. 


The class representatives who 
made up the Student Committee, 
continued to function as an execu- 
tive group. In order to distribute 
its work better, this group agreed 
to elect sub-committees. All of the 
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setting up forms, making and 
ments, and distributing letters of 


introduction. A sub-committee Hn 
Social activities was to plan dances 
parties, or teas, at which younger 
students might meet older ones, A 
committee on annex activities was 
to work out plans for codrdination 
with the annex. The educational 
guidance committee specialized in 
bringing to the committee-of-the- 
whole and to both older and 
younger students information on 
the curriculum of the school, grad- 
uation requirements, and college 
entrance requirements. And, 4 com- 
mittee on extra-curricular activities 
was to present to these students g 
formation on the possibilities i 
such activity within and without ‘a 
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With characteristic enthusiasm, 
mittee planned to hold 
’ during the last week 
for new entrants and 


their parents. Letters of invitation 
were sent to all feeding schools, 
asking for advance notification of 
the number planning to come, so 
that adequate preparation could be 
made. On the appointed day, ap- 
proximately six hundred students 
and ten parents visited the school 
between the hours of one and three 
o'clock. All visitors gathered in the 
auditorium and were sent out in 
groups of ten, under the leadership 
of a Big Brother or Sister, on a 
carefully planned tour of the build- 
ing, with stops at all points of spe- 
cial interest in the school. Practi- 
cally all departments in the school 
codperated by stationing teachers 
along the route to offer explanations 
where necessary. Touring groups 
were sent out three minutes apart, 
so that undue crowding at any one 
point might be avoided. The stu- 
dents who participated in this un- 
dertaking are worthy of commenda- 
tion for their fine spirit in carrying 
through the plan in spite of the 
very hard work involved in leading 
these groups over a two-hour peri- 
od, making explanations, and an- 
swering countless questions. 


the com - 
of the term, 


The opening of the new term 
found the sub-committee in charge 
of assignment of young students to 


Ge 


the care of older ones hard at work. 


Because only 197 older students had 
volunteered their services, it was 
necessary to limit the work to a 
group within the entering student 
body. The group chosen by the 
committee consisted of the junior 
high school graduates numbering 
approximately four hundred. Each 
Big Brother and Sister was per- 
mitted to choose as many new en- 
trants as he or she wished, for spe- 
cific counsel. The number chosen 
varied from one to four. Letters 
of introduction were distributed 
by representatives through official 
classes. 


And now came a clamoring for 
social activiity. Someone suggested 
a dance, and this was eagerly ac- 
cepted. Students volunteered to 
make signs which were posted 
throughout the building. A recep- 
tion committee was formed to make 
introductions; this group asked for 
instruction in proper etiquette, and 
such books as Brockman’s “What 
Is She Like?” were read with avid- 
ity. The students took complete 
charge of the distribution and sale 
of tickets, and five hundred were 
sold at ten cents each. All expenses 
were paid, and a profit remained in 
the treasury. An entertainment 
committee rehearsed individual per- 
formers. A checking service was 
organized; and the school band was 
hired. The day of the dance came 
and went; and the Student Commit- 
tee of the whole, wishing to profit 
from this first social venture, dis- 
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cussed and criticized, and made 
plans for improved future func- 
tions. Because of the large attend- 
ance, the receiving line had not 
materialized; poor acoustics and 
lack of a stage had made it neces- 
sary to curtail entertainment; there 
had not been sufficient decorum: 
and older and younger students had 
not mixed sufficiently. Self-guid- 
ance was at work! 


While preparation for the dance 
was going on, two other groups 
within the Committee were hard at 
work. One was the sub-committee 
on extra-curricular activities. The 
members of this group investigated 
the activities within the school and 
reported back to the Committee. 
The representatives were to carry 
the information back to Big Broth- 
ers and Sisters, for transmission to 
new entrants. In addition, two vis- 
its were made to agencies outside 
the school, specializing in recrea- 
tional activities; these were the Flat- 
bush Boys’ Club and the Hebrew 
Educational Society. As a result of 
these visits, the committee formu- 
lated a plan to establish clubs for 
younger students under the sponsor- 
ship of Big Sisters and Brothers. 
Because of the limitation of space 
within the school, clubs were to be 
conducted in recreation centers after 
school hours. Official teachers of 
first and third term classes codper- 
ated by turning in names of stu- 
dents interested in specific types of 
clubs. 101 students responded, ask- 
ing for club activities as follows: 
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39 students expressed more than 
one interest, one boy expressing six. 
Because the term was drawing to 
a Close, it was not possible to organ- 
ize more than one of these clubs. 
Three members of the Student 
Guidance Committee volunteered to 
sponsor the Dramatics Club. The 
Hebrew Educational Society vibe 
glad to make a meeting room avail- 
able, and one meeting was held be- 
fore the close of school at wie 
enthusiastic plans were made 10 
continued work in the fall. 


The other active sub-committee 
was that on Educational ee 
The six students who made pe 
group planned to act as ee ad pe 
cial teachers during the peft© h 
option cards representing pa” 
term’s program were being aul 
out. They studied course 4° re 
lege entrance requirements, 





: e counselor in 
e e jei and in turn 
j n intensive program of 
à Tot six additional students 
a volunteered to help. On 
vio = Fridays during which long 
es ——— eriods had been set 
ie for this type of planning, 
students stationed themselves 
=- lly — four on each floor— 
ae o go into classrooms to help 
at students, On call by 
jn chers. They had been cautioned 
dr to answer questions unless they 
were absolutely certain of the an- 
swers. The brief reports given by 
each of them indicated the enthu- 
siasm with which they had worked 
and the teachers’ and students com- 
ments indicated that their assistance 
was valuable. 


In an effort to evaluate the work 
of the Committee, a questionnaire 
was distributed to both younger and 
older students. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the pressure of work at the 
close of the term made it impos- 
sible to check returns completely, 
and they are therefore incomplete. 
Consequently it is not possible to 
tell here how many contacts were 
actually made by these students. 
But, no matter how limited the 
Number of contacts may have been 
(though the impressicn of interest- 
ed observers is that it was genet- 
ous), new entrants must have de- 
tived some benefit from the tour of 
the school building; those who 
Came to the dance enjoyed the op- 
Portunity of mingling with older 


A 


students and of observing their 
ways; and those who were helped 
in the planning of program or 
course were left with a better un- 
derstanding of the curriculum of 
the school. 


For the Big Sisters and Brothers 
and their central Committee the 
values of the project lay in the 
knowledge of school and commu- 
nity obtained in order to help 
younger students, and in the build- 
ing of character that accompanies 
service to others. In order to con- 
duct a tour of the school they them- 
selves had to take that tour first; 
they had to know at first hand 
about the places which they were 
going to point out. Before attend- 
ing the dance many learned valu- 
able points of etiquette. To help 
teachers and students with program 
planning, they were forced to learn 
much about graduation require- 
ments, the available curriculum of 
the school, and college entrance 
requisites. They studied club facili- 
ties of the school before making 
suggestions for new entrants. In 
other words, they were gathering a 
wealth of information for their 
own use, which they might not 
otherwise have been motivated to 
obtain. 


As time went on, some of the 
less enthusistic members of the 
Committee dropped out. The large 
number who remained were tireless 
in their efforts. They had so many 
new ideas that it was necessary to 
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control the amount of work in- 
volved. They carried on countless 
sub-committee meetings, on their 
own initiative, not only within the 
school, but at their homes. They 
were always ready and eager to take 
up the next job. For them this 
project was an opportunity for lead- 
ership; they were learning how to 
offer suggestions to a group, and 
how to accept criticism from that 
group. Theirs was a training in 
character through service to the 
school and to fellow students, as 
well as through participation in 
group thinking and action. 


It is natural that specific recom- 
mendations regarding the work of 
the group grow out of continued 
experience over a long period of 
time. At present, the response and 
interest of students would lead us 
to recommend that the guided tour 
of the building for new entrants be 
made an accepted institution in the 
high school. The enthusiastic ap- 
proval of teachers seems to indicate 
that student help in official class 
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It is fair to Say that Maizie’s ide 
a 


had worked by addin 


valuable arm to the guidance sery- 
ice of the school. Painstaking sy. 
petvision was required to organize 
the student group, to instruct it, and 
to maintain a high level of service, 
professional in spirit, lest the last 
state of those served would be worse 
than the first. It seems, however, 
to have been worth the effort, actu- 
ally and potentially, and is com- 
mended to those interested in the 
challenging problem of orient- 
ing semi-annually large freshman 
groups to the complexities of large 
high schools. 
JENNIE MONTAG. 

Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


& a new and 


ONE AMERICAN WAY 


A Program For School Democracy—The Public Forum? 


Dr. John L. Tildsley, before his 
retirement in 1937, prepared a most 
enlightening report on the argu- 
ments for the amalgamation of 
Speech and English Departments in 
the N. Y. City Secondary Schools.? 
In this report, a major recommen- 
dation proposed that the Speech 
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„ed the roblem posited by Dr. 
perite “a recent talk to the 
ride achers Association,® took 

pee the same position. 


ee that superior students 
id rofit greatly by special speech 
at All of these men believed 
ee speech of the large mass of 
—— students” could adequately 
hya for in the English class, 
articularly under our present finan- 


cjal conditions. 


To be sure, Dr. Tildsley came to 
his conclusion by the weight of evi- 
dence he had compiled in state- 
ments from Principals and Chair- 
men, many of whom thought of 
Regular Speech work in the follow- 
ing disparaging terms: 


(1) “My observation in speech 
classes leads me to the conclusion 
that the licensed teacher of speech 


` is likely to place too much emphasis 


upon the more or less mechanical 
phases of good speaking. Pupils 
are instructed in the shades of in- 
flection and niceties of pronuncia- 
tion to an extent which may even 
handicap rather than help the ordi- 
nary pupil in his environment. The 
pupil is trained to say “necess’ry” 
and “ah-ent,” while in almost the 
same breath he says “ring-gink” 
and “‘coily.” 


(2) Speech of our pupils would 
be improved if speech teachers 


would: 


*March 2, 1939. 


* 
i 
4 


(a) Stop wasting time teaching 
phonetic alphabet. 


(b) Stop insisting on meticulous 


niceties of pronunciation. 

(c) Teach pupils to read audibly, 
to phrase sensibly and talk 
consecutively on some topic 
with which they are familiar. 


(3) “I am painfully aware in 
conversing with speech teachers 
that they are speech experts. I have 
found they had mechanical mastery 
of speech and that the quality of 
their voices was lacking in some 
elements which would stir the soul. 
That may be the reason why I am 
not enthusiastic for the assignment 
of special teachers of speech at 
Stuyvesant.” 


As a teacher of Speech and Eng- 
lish it would be intellectually dis- 
honest of me to deny that Speech 
has had and is daily having what 
literally amounts to shocking crimes 
committed in its name, from the 
extremes of pettiness its practition- 
ers often employ (particularly our 
Internationally Phonetic - Minded 
Puritans of the “fawncy that,” 
“rawther” ilk) ; to the abuses it has 
undergone in the hands of some 
Assistant Examiners who have 
gained everlasting fame through 
mastery of the N.G. rule. The silly 
antics of the mental lightweights in 
Speech work do not gainsay, how- 
ever, the excellent suggestion in the 
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Tildsley report that we do need 
more Speech Correction work; nor 
does it in any way weaken Profes- 
sor James Bender’s* brilliant de- 
fense for speech correction made 
at the meeting mentioned above. 
After reading the report, the con- 
viction in my own mind was that 
its contents were based on a mix- 
ture of some unfortunate observing 
added to a misunderstanding of the 
tremendous potentialities which reg- 
ular Speech work can have for all 
the children—when taught by the 
intelligent, realistic teacher. Because 
I believe that Speech has an un- 
equivocal place in school life bere 
and now, I submit the following 
ideas for consideration. Let me 
urge, however, that this is not to 
be construed as more than a partial 
answer to Dr. Tildsley’s report. 


That we are living in stirring - 


times is axiomatic. The Progressive 
Education Association in a recent 
statement asked all school men and 
women to aid the fight against To- 
talitarianism by launching a “‘search- 
ing study of the meaning and prac- 
tise of democracy in schools and 
communities.” Even without this 
admonition, every serious teacher is 
thinking of the democratic and anti- 
democratic forces moving to an in- 
evitable clash, and is making an 
ever-vigilant stand for democracy, 
peace, tolerance, truth and good- 
will—without in any way adopting 
methods of proselytizing and indoc- 
trinating the child with any consis- 





“Chairman Speech Department — 
Queens College, N.Y.C., N.Y. 
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yet vulnerable armor. The Counci 
against Intolerance in Ameria i 
launched a “nation-wide educational 
campaign to inculcate the Principles 
of tolerance and good 


i -will in th 
American school child”; to con 


amongst other things, the influence 
in thousands of school-age children 
throughout the nation, who are “ab. 
sorbing the dangerous ideas of race 
hatred.” Our own Board of Educa- 
tion has suggested Tolerance as part 
of the school program. 

The Radio has made significant 
progress towards this goal in its 
increased stress upon Public For- 
ums, Town Halls, People’s Plat- 
forms, Debates, Discussions. Indeed 
it was Mr. Lyman Bryson, Chair- 
man of the C. B. S. Adult Educa- 
tion Board, and Chairman of the 
Adult Education Department at 
Teachers College who, in a lecture 
at Northwestern University in 1938, 
entitled, ‘Discussion in the Demo- 
cratic Process,” said, “One way ° 
describing democracy is to call it 4 
system that provides for the mal 
agement of public business by PU” 
lic discussion. As long as we © 
lieve in democracy we will believe 
that talking things over is the pes; 
way to get our public business 
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Discussion, research, rebuttal, 
olerant listening to another's point 
of view, no matter how contra to 
one’s own, is the theme which I 
want here to develop. I feel, as a 
teacher of speech, I am helping safe- 
guard Democracy by devoting ap- 
proximately three weeks of the sem- 
ester to a discussion of topics which 
run the gamut from “Should Tip- 
ping Be Abolished?” to “Shall We 
Accept Refugees?” Instead of com- 
pelling youngsters to take Democ- 
tacy in labelled lecture capsules, 
they here have an opportunity to 
live it in a healthy, exciting, honest 
environment. This does not mean 
that the function of the Social 
Studies teacher is thereby usurped. 
Nor does it mean that Speech classes 

Ome media for political har- 
angue. It does mean that my stu- 
dents are learning what is today a 
Pertinent lesson—how to present an 
idea, argue for it, listen to opposing 
argument, change conclusions based 
On sham and prejudice and develop 


2 respect for what is true and de- 
Cent, 





The results I have gained are 
neither unique nor attributable to 
unusual personal talents. Teachers 
of Speech throughout the city, I am 
certain, are doing similar work 
with, in all likelihood, better results 
than I get with my students, over- 
whelmingly the non-academic type, 
from unenlightened homes; timid, 
inhibited girls, the quintessence of 
passivity; girls who before any dis- 
cussion work is possible, need and 
get thorough speech diagnoses, cor- 
rective work and frequent opportu- 
nities to talk on “My Hobby” sub- 
jects, in order slowly to help them 
gain poise and confidence. They are 
the type whom The Misanthrope 
would give up as “Dumb Clucks 
who won't ever learn to think clear- 
ly on their feet in a distinct, well- 
enunciated audible manner.” “If 
you try to teach them discussion,” 
says he, “you may as well ‘kiss the 
girls goodbye.’ ” However, these are 
girls in whom the believer in the 
inherent capacity of the average hu- 
man being, when properly tapped, 
has great faith. It takes time, but 
the metamorphosis brings glowing 
satisfaction. It is nothing short of 
amazing, indeed, that these sheep- 
ish little third termers in three 
weeks argue with commendable dig- 
nity and comprehension on the fol- 
lowing topics of their own choice. 
(How much more brilliant may the 
results be under superior condi- 


tions ?) 
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Resolved that— 


1. U.S. offer a haven to the Ger- 


man refugees, 


2. Tipping should be abolished 


3. President Roose 
vel 
third term. 


4. Large department stores are an 


injury to the country, 


5. The government 
Own and con- 
trol telephone and telegraph lines, 


6. Persecuted people in Germany 


be permitted to enter U, S. 


tinue. 


8. Child Labor be abolished. 


ished. 


10. Women should seek careers 


in business and professions. 


11. Two features be shown at 


moving picture houses. 
12. Mercy killings be legalized 
13. Homework be abolished. 
14. High school education be in- 
creased to six years instead of cus 
tomary four years. l 


15. Moving pictu 
ens § pictures are harmful 


comaael of punishment has a 

inlluence on human c 

than hope of reward, pact 
17. War should be d 

popular vote. scared by 
18. C.L.O. is a better i 

° u d 

tion to join than A.F.L, rr 
19. U. S. boycott Japan. 
20. Palestine be given over to the 

Jewish people as a Fatherland. 
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t run for a 


7. That Home Relief should con- 


9. Capital punishment be abol- 


~ V™VSSIONS 
1. Wheth 
lin Should b OF not Fa 
mi 
is ae of a 
3. CCC 
‘C. cam 
4, Television de Bitls, 


5 Eight 
3 EAC years of high ş 


- Shak a 
play, Fe Plays t 


rf Socialized Medicine 


9. Slums. 
10. Rackets. 
11. Causes of and cur 


12. Child marriage, E 


It j | 
chat these young gis aa ea 
work out ite pie oa a 

i projects on their 
own initiative, question friends, rel- 
atives, parents, priests, rabbis on 
the subject at hand, make a deter- 
mined effort to learn all they can 
and then express an opinion on it, 
an opinion which becomes the sub- 
ject for public questioning, often 
incisive and penetrating; this, with- 
out tears, or unhealthy emotio 
upset. 


Would that space permitted f 
stenographic report of the brilliant 
result in clear thinking which the 
three weeks brought. Pages ° 
thrilling testimony would result. 
One would marvel at how a you" 
Catholic girl, motivated by her 0%” 
interest, went to Michael William 
of Commonweal to learn ° 


Permitteg y “Ou | 
\tatorshin ai, 
On 





sn Father Coughlin; n 
houghts ewish girl in a dis- 
pow 4 ae TT Jews Be Given 
cussiot ujt is very unfair 
en the Arabs out of Palestine 
tot also claim that they have 
first to inhabit and develop 
the land according to their cus- 

What should we do with 
_— in Germany and in other 
ane Countries? I believe that 
the democratic nations should open 
their gates for these people, and 
sO forth. 

It is good for Democracy’s health 
when an Italian girl, recently re- 
turned from two years in Italy, is 
able by convincing, mature argu- 
ment, to point out Italy’s shortcom- 
ings (despite great roads), to the 
conclusive satisfaction of even the 
most rabid rooter for Italian Fas- 
cism. 

It is, in short, good for Democ- 
tacy when everything Totalitarian 
takes a terrific verbal lambasting; 
when the pros and cons of C.C.C. 
and other government projects be- 
come subject for discussion; when 
a youngster can leave a class breath- 
less with the following peroration, 
Which she delivers with high emo- 
tional fervor, “Would you say that 
the American women would not 
a 


6 
1930S Robert Allison's article in Feb. 
ma Quarterly Journal of Speech” in 
Which he makes the additional point that 

iscussion has a hygienic value that is 
ae as important as many of its in- 
ellectual values. It often times serves 
as an emotional purgative that relieves 
the tensions which grip people who are 
nealing with elements that they cannot 

Ove,” 


said, 


peen the 





abandon the purchase of silk stock- 
ings for mere sentiment? Senti- 
ment! The American woman does 
„ot want blood on her stockings!” 


Immediate questions arise: 


1. What proof can you offer that 
these discussions have not resulted 
in a “pooling of ignorances” (as it 
has been called by one of our Speech 
leaders) ? 


2. Since, too, these problems are 
amongst the weighty enigmas of 
our time, how can you expect 
youngsters to cope with them in 
any satisfactory way? 


3, What was the role of the 
teacher ? 


May I permit Dr. J. W. Stude- 
baker, Federal Commissioner of 
Education, and one of the authors 
of Forums for Young People, Bul- 
letin 1937, No. 25, to answer for 
me: 


(a) “It must be remembered 
that students do not live in a vac- 
uum. They necessarily take certain 
types of social action. It is also 
logical to inquire at what time later 
a person is likely to have the time, 
the trained guidance, the access to 
materials, and the relative disinter- 
estedness to better pursue the study 
and discussion of these important 
matters.” 


(b) “One question that was in 
our minds can now be answered, 
Can high school students intelli- 
gently discuss topics relating to con- 
temporary affairs? 
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“Probably not, if we are expect- 
ing them to present a solution to the 
problem, but decidedly “Yes” if 
the purpose is to develop a vivid 
interest, an attitude of seeking for 
the facts, and a real attempt to 
reach valid, if tentative conclusions 
based on these facts.” 


(c) “The forum with its special- 
ized attention to the current con- 
troversial questions needs the Jead- 
ership and guidance of the most 
skillful teachers (emphasis mine) — 
He does not fight for his position, 
Oppose the introduction of any fact 
or material on some other side—He 
demonstrates that the purpose of 
the discussion is not to win converts 
but to increase understanding—He 
wants the whole experience in study 
and discussion to develop in the 
students the habit of independent 
choice-making.” 


Obviously, then, the Extremist 
who goes beyond guiding discussion 
along constructive lines, pointing 
out blatant errors in speech and 
content, acting as a catalytic agent 
by means of probing questions, is 
to be censured. My choice for ideal 
Discussion personality and tech- 
nique is embodied in the person of 
Mr. Lyman Bryson whom one often 
meets on the radio these days. 


May I quote Mr. Bryson once 
more in answer to the final blanket 
objection to discussion which says, 
“Discussion is Dangerous—Don'’t.” 


te 
When the democratic experi- 
ment was new in America, when 
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talk aiiis for it 
Cd an S 
our poli i s Endles an We 
Political affairs sly abou, 
voni. People in those ere dan 
America, People expe. Out of 
sions to come ie 


rope, very much a 
decade or so ago 
viks of Russia wo 
thing!’’6 


ed a 


that the Bolshe. 

uld upset every. 
Certain conclusion 

evolved from the f ca 


Orepoin 
marks, soing re. 


ie aid Tae law a l mea 
lip-service to the b ief the Lit 

elief that all that 
Was necessary was to educate our 
citizens and democracy would sweep | 
on. But now we have awakened to 
the knowledge that democracy is on 
the defensive. Our education, we 
find, was insufficient because it did 
not stimulate thinking about social 
relations,” and if both Mr. Mosko- 
witz and Mr. Ernst agree that all 
students, not merely those especially 
gifted in Debate, need a chance fot 
real expression, and 


If Democracy “assumes the right 
of the rank and file of folks 2 
think and decide for themselves 
and, 


If we believe with Mr. Josep” 
Sexton “‘in the liberties and respon 


m f 
*In “The Principles and Methods ° 


Discussion” —McBurney ae a lani How 


* Harrison Elliot, “The W 
of Group Discussion.” 
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5 which out children must 
ume if democracy 1s to 
changing world; that 
rgely in speech, to a 
i ney in writing, is the 
a important activity, the most 
vesirable skill to be developed in 
our pupils; ‘that sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbals,’ in speech or writ- 
ing, which conforms to an elegant 
pattern while conveying an inele- 
nt idea,” is poor. s 
Then, at the meeting at which 
the proposed amalgamation between 
Speech and English was discussed, 
the remarks of Professor O’Neill.® 


spþilitie 
Jearn tO sp 
endure 10 @ 


® Feb. 1939 issue of HIGH POINTS. 
*Chairman of Speech Department— 
Brooklyn College, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


to the effect that speech training 
was necessary beyond the corrective 
stages, and more as a means of 
teaching expression in a social rela- 
tionship, should have offered the 
major argument in behalf of Speech 
as an autonomous subject. 


Finally, if we admit that free, in- 
telligent, honest expression helps 
safeguard Democracy, then All the 
Children ought to be given the ben- 
efit of Discussion sessions conducted 
by a well-informed teacher of 
Speech. 


CHARLES G. SPIEGLER. 


Morris High School. 


HIGH POINTS 


MY EDUCATIONAL CREDO 
Aim of Education 


I believe that the aim of educa- 
tion is the complete adjustment of 
the individual to his desirable en- 
vironment, 


Objectives of Teaching 


I believe that the process of ad- 
justment requires the building of a 
strong vigorous body, the develop- 
ment of an alert mind, the prepara- 
tion for one’s honorable vocation, 
intelligent citizenship, and worth- 
while leisure, and particularly the 
building of a sound ethical char- 


acter, 


Character 


I believe that character refers 
not only to the possession of 
worthy ideals, such as courtesy, 
personal cleanliness, self reliance, 
self control, tolerance, considera- 
tion for others, and intellectual 
honesty, but also to what’s more 
important, the will which per- 
sistently makes an effort to attain 
these desired qualities. 


Scholarshtp 


I believe that the accumulation 
of information is a very minor 
objective in education; the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and of 
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personality and power through the 
formation of worthy habits, the 
stimulation of interests, the culti- 
vation of tastes and the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility 
are of far greater importance, 


False Standards 


I believe that extraneous jn. 
fluences such as college entrance 
Tequirements, Regents’ examinations 
and scholarships should not be 
permitted to dominate methods of 


teaching, nor the development of 
the curriculum, 


Mathematics and Foreign 
Languages 


I believe that tradition has over- 
emphasized the value of mathema. 
tics and foreign languages. In 
the education of the future, at 
least an equally important place 
will be given to the social, physi- 
cal and biological sciences, as well 
as tO music, art and vocational 
subjects, Foreign language pupils 
should be encouraged to study one 
language for four years. As for 
mathematics, all students should 
take an introductory course of one 
year of general mathematics. Only 
those who are able and interested 
in this subject should be permitted 
to continue with advanced work 


in algebra, geometry and trig- 
onometry. 


I ndividuality 


I believe that individuality is 
sacred. Our school should, there- 
fore, make full provision for in- 





dents. 


d Pupils, as a Onaca, 


an Honor Sch Wel] 
students, fF the Superi 
Guidance 
I believe tha 
; t the jue 
emphasis on individual aoe 
vocational guidance Visin 


and Menta] hy. 


at all teachers 
r duties and te. 


giene demands th 
should realize thei 
Sponsibilities 
work must not be delegated solely 


to a few specials Ever 

i y teach 
should be an understanding a 
sympathetic guide. 


Homework 


I believe that as the course of 
study cannot be mastered in the 
limited time devoted to classroom 
instruction, and as training in in- 
dependent study is important, 
homework is necessary. This should 
be definitely assigned, properly 
motivated, useful in removing sub- 
ject difficulties, reasonably short 
and stimulating. 


G ommunity Problems 


I believe that in the education 
of growing boys and girls, the 10 
fluence of the home must not 
overlooked. For this reason, : 
Parents’ Association is 4 wilt 
factor in the school organization 
to serve as the connecting link 
tween the school and the home 
Also through committees of vst 
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r Our slow uld be 


achers WE must become bet- 
ne š uainted with the home con- 
oe of our pupils and the 


ditions ommunity. 
problems of out € j 


sch pline 
ai that discipline is valu- 
nly if it is self-discipline and 
b n coöperative self-direction. 
Not fear, but intelligent under- 
standing of his responsibilities 
should be the student's guide. 


results | 


Out of School Conduct 


I believe that conduct out of 
school is the best test of discipline 
in school. 


Extra Curricular Activities 


I believe that extra-curricular 
work not only develops natural 
gifts and talents but also socializes 
the individual and prepares him 
for the profitable and interesting 
use of leisure time. It should, 
therefore, be made an integral part 
of the school program to help both 
the quiet and sensitive student as 
well as the aggressive, boisterous 
extrovert, 


Athletics 

I believe that athletics, especially 
intramural sports, should be en- 
couraged, because they stress the 
importance of health, hygiene and 
800d sportsmanship. 


School Morale 
I believe that in the drive for 
efficiency of organization, Of for 


results expressed in percentages, 
we must not sacrifice the morale 
nor the general happiness of the 
student body and the faculty, 


School Atmosphere 


I believe the general atmosphere 
of a school is an important educa- 
tional factor in the ethical and 
spiritual growth of students. For 
this reason, a school should be 
attractive, reasonably quiet, pleasant 
and friendly, and teaching should 
be democratic and sympathetic in 
spirit. 


Pro paganda and Education 


I believe that all controversial 
questions, including socialism, com- 
munism, naziism, and fascism, 
when pertinent to the lesson in 
hand, should be discussed in the 
classroom. The only exception to 
this rule is religion, because the 
subject is loaded with too much 
potential dynamite. In such discus- 
sions, as in all good teaching, the 
students should take the leading 
part. The teacher should act only 
as a guide. His contribution must 
be as impersonal and as unpreju- 
diced as it is humanly possible to 
make it. In fact, in fairness to 
truth, the teacher may at times be 
obliged to play the part of the 
devil's advocate, and present argu- 
ments for the side with which he 
personally disagrees. Under no cir- 
cumstances should he use his posi- 
tion for propagandizing. 
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Cost of Education 


I believe that no reasonable e 
pense should be spared in giting 
our growing generation the ia 
education that is obtainable Even 
dollar thus spent will earn pow. 
spiritual dividends, and will al 
help to save millions in future om 
penditures for reformatories al 
Prisons for housing juvenile and 
adult delinquents. However it i 
ale true that thousands of 
do ars in our educational budget 

e wasted annually in every de- 
pent of our school system 
> ey P must be made not only 
tn mare but also to eliminate 
aT e form of educational 


GABRIEL R. Mas 
: ON. 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


TEACHING EN 
GLISH 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS# wit 


aa the teacher of English, films 
na and records offer much that 
= = largely overlooked. Cur- 
7 in theatres have indeed 
en extensively 
aa On the other hand, the 
rs ively underdeveloped applica 
con of these devices within the 
stroom itself are in many re 
= considerably more important. 
beaten first the silent oo 
ing - One of th | 
€ perennial 
igs in teaching précis writ- 
a ae of the three types of 
sition has been í 
compo the creation 
* This article is 
r another i i 
devoted to a e A it ia lekhage 
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c Catalo 
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success, however. w; 
In Science, geo i ee Subj 
Which are now ayai), = indus 
a vailable in alm 
=) city high school a 
only ae “= cay will not 
i vate by arousing sh 
interest, but will als de ait 
subject materi eae 
Material of a sort to evok 
the desired vocabulary choices m 
paragraph construction. For exam- 
ple, a film showing the makin 
steel might be coal ‘ z 
for exposition, but = td 0 
suitable for des ction t aa P 
cription than a pic- 
turesque travel film. A film on the 
life of the salmon or bee, might 
serve either for description of 
imaginative narration. This type of 
composition procedure incidentally 
Provides valuable carry-overs and 
correlations in other school sub- 
jects. It is particularly helpful in 
teaching low grade groups. 

How does one plan such a les- 
son or unit? A wise beginning is 
to consult your school film librarian 
and select a film that is short and 
likely to be strongly interesting tO 
your group. Project it for your 
self to check it and choose mate- 
tial for a stimulating presentation. 


re 
ects 





iye the class advance 
o look for and then 
remarks during the 


an 
tion few and very 


o P 
actual projet 
lent type of composition 


priet. 
n exce ; : 
2 based on silent films 1s 


e 

re your class pretend that 
he film is tO be equipped with 
sound. Ask them to write the 
needed narrative describing the 
highlights of the picture to the 
audience. 

Films and slides are also valu- 


„ble in vocabulary work. Have you 
ever taught a book like Microbe 
Hunters and found difficulty in 
explaining what yeast of fungi 
really are? To switch on a movie 
projector in the middle of a lesson 
for a few minutes is a simple mat- 
ter, and a common biology film 
showing yeasts and moulds will 
do the job beautifully. A knowl- 
edge of the resources of your 
school and lantern slide library will 
often mean help where the dic- 
tionary fails. 

Slides and films are especially 
Valuable in games and drills to ex- 
pand descriptive vocabulary. Pro- 
ject a slide or film containing an 
interesting and colorful collection 
of subjects. Then have your class 
list as many adjectives as possible 
to describe things seen on the 
Screen, Adverbs, verbs, of nouns 
May equally well be called for. A 
Prize mark for the student or stu- 
dents who get the best collection 
heightens enthusiasm. The large 
Picture obtained by projection is 


N 
gs by 
Pa 


vastly more satisfactory for these 
purposes than the small printed 
varieties. 

Have you ever considered show- 
ing films of literary classics your- 
self, in class? Silent 16mm. films 
of “The Lady of the Lake” and 
sound films of “Oliver Twist”, 
“Tom Sawyer” and other classics 
are available at moderate rentals. 
If you want silent dramatic films, 
however, remember that most are 
old and many obsolete. With classes 
mature enough to discount techni- 
cal comparisons with Hollywood, 
much that is valuable can be got- 
ten from such silents. 

Dramatic films also offer enjoy- 
able composition activities in the 
form of scenario writing. A glance 
at any of the numerous reprints 
of movie scenarios will give you 
an idea of the scenario form. Your 
class can plan a travel film of New 
York City, a picture on how to 
play basketball, or a similar short 
subject. Or it can have fun plan- 
ning an adventure story in synopsis 
form for its favorite movie stars. 

Your lantern slide projector has 
unique advantages in administering 
certain types of tests. A short 
grammar of punctuation test can 
be flashed onto the screen and then 
cut off instantly at the expiration 
of a time limit. A slide is more 
strongly legible than blackboard 
writing and can be prepared in less 
time than mimeographed sets of 
question papers. Particularly in 
précis work when the reading time 
should be accurately limited, this 
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type of test medium is useful. 

Do you know how to make a 
typewritten slide? Simply take a 
piece of clear, colorless cellophane 
cut to lantern slide size and then 
enclose it in two slips of carbon 
paper, carbon in. Insert this in the 
typewriter, and leaving a suitable 
margin, type your material. Then 
remove the carbon paper and insert 
the cellophane slip between two 
glass cover slides. A single pair of 
glass covers, hinged at the bottom 
only, can be used for innumerable 
cellophane messages. 

The use of phonograph records 
has been effectively discussed in a 
recent High Points article. It may 
be added that the Harvard Film 
Service, Cambridge, Mass. offers a 
unique group of recorded poetry 
readings by modern masters such 
as Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay 
and others of equal note. Such 
devices as the Speakophone and 
other recording instruments are 
especially valuable to the English 
teacher, in making records of out- 
standing reading or dramatic per- 
formances by students. In remedial 
speech work, they make it possible 
for students to hear and under- 
stand their own voice and speech 
defects. 

If you are equipped to receive 
tadio programs in your classroom, 
a postcard to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System will get you a copy 
of the annual American School of 


1A. H. Lass and C, S. Steingart, 


Recordings and the English Classroom, 
February 1939 
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“1001”, published þ 
Screen, 64 East L 
cago, Ill, — 


y. Educational 
ake Street, Chi. 


Educational Film Catalog, H, w 


4 Company, New York, 


Directory of U. S. Government 
Films, National Film Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Also free catalogs published by 
such commercial concerns as Victor 
Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa; Bell and Howells Corp., 11 
West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pa., and Society for 
Visual Education, 327 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

EDWARD G. BERNARD. 
Long Island City High School. 


DEAR TEACHER i 
We librarians have been tracking 
down 792’s for two days. One ° 
our teachers assigned topics On te 
theater to three of her classes, with- 
out forewarning us. Most of the 
books were out in circulation before 
we were aware of the mass assign 
ment, so there is a delay in putting 


_— o 





m to return 
-ed volumes for the use of 
majority (who, inci- 
en’t been allowed very 


hav . i 
ja e to complete their re 
mut 


ports): 
make us app re 


‘al notebook projects 
hensive. We’ll have 


o be sure no one 
g = rou be Globe Theater 
Hints on Make-Up. Many of 
our pupils haven't money for illus- 
trative material (even if they knew 
where they could buy pictures of 
ith century wigs and Greek 
masks). The temptation to cut them 
from library books is strong. Or 
they trace them, leaving heavy pen- 
cil marks on the plates. Such muti- 
lation of books is a serious offense 
against good citizenship in the 
library. 


We've been trying to train our 
amateurs in research in giving ref- 
erence. Oblivious of edition, vol- 
ume, or page, they assume The En- 
(yclopedia is adequate bibliographic 
data, Or, having a confusion of 
detail, they use an incorrect or in- 
Consistent form. And though we 
know that children often accept as 
authoritative anything in print, as 
if the published word in itself had 
Some magic virtue to command be- 
lief, we find difficulty in persuad- 
ing them that newspaper clippings 
and periodicals have value as a 
Source of information, even as 

Coks have. 





We know there are always weak 
pupils who act as if their teacher 
gave them an assignment without 
any explanation at all. ` But lately 
we've been confronted by an in- 
creasing number of average students 
who haven’t been given background 
for exploring particular topics. 
When an instructor, in the belief 
that he is encouraging independent 
research, goes no further than to 
mystify his class with “Can I Be- 
lieve What I Think?”, he is indeed 
posing a provoking question. His 
pupils can’t use an index because 
they haven't even a vocabulary to 
work with. 

Behold, then, the librarian in her 
role as teacher. She is willing to 
codperate with you, and hopes that 
you will codperate with her. 

IRMA SCHWEIKART. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


A VISIT BY A COPENHAGEN 
HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTOR 

During this past summer vaca- 
tion, while supervising the W.P.A. 
summer schools, I was requested to 
escort Dr. Oluf Egerod, Inspector 
(Principal) of Bellahoj School of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to New 
York City High School buildings. 
Since the visitor had only four 
weeks in the United States, he had 
endeavored to cram in as much ac- 
tivity and sight-seeing as possible 
and for that reason did not reach 
the Board of Education until the 
beginning of August, a few days 
before he was to set sail. At that 
time only nine buildings were being 
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en an On. and 
none of our own regular teachers 
were teaching classes, However, the 
Visitor was interested in administra. 
tion, plant and personnel, rather 
than in the teaching process as 
shown in our schools, 

He was led through the Julia 
Richman High School building 
while the remedial Project for sec- 
ondary pupils who had failed was 
going on. He thought that it was 
splendid to have very small classes 
such as these, in order to give the 
pupils an opportunity to make up 
in the summer for their previous 
failures. When he told me that the 
Julia Richman building was too 
closely packed in a small place, I 
felt compelled to invite him to see 
a building in the suburbs, where a 
school is surrounded by a far larger 
piece of ground, 

I telephoned to the teacher in 
charge of Jamaica High Summer 
School to make arrangements with 
the custodian of the building to 
have it open on the next Saturday 
afternoon. After lunch in my home, 
I took Dr. Egerod to the school, 
showing him how it looked from 
different points of view. He took 
great delight in the huge building 
in its picturesque setting, with a 
pool, 8ymnasia, auditorium, and the 
rifle range. He thought that the 
building was one of the finest high 
schools he had seen, 

The interviews on school matters 
were not all one-sided. I asked many 
questions about the schools of Co- 
penhagen. This great city of Den- 
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a classes are so Conducted that 
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A pupil who has made progress 
without retardation for five years in 
elementary school may take an en- 
trance examination for Junior High 
School. This is a four year school, 
the termination of which is based 
on a public test known as the “Ju- 
nior High School Examination.” 
Success in this test permits entry 
into Senior High School or Real- 
klasse, an extra year which qualifies 
pupils to apply for examination 1n 
such positions with the Post Office, 
Railway Offices, Public Offices, and 
so forth. Mathematics, Germa? 
and English, are some of the cona 
found in the Junior High Schoo": 
Lately French has been added a 
some pupils. Those who pene 
from Senior High School may mit 
the university if they are able ae 
cially to go. Provision is made 
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: elementary schools, the 
work 36 hours a week, but 
n the ages of fifty-five 
k only 33 hours. Those 


d sixty wor i 
required to work 


over sixty years are 
ly 30 hours. . 
on The teachers of the Senior High 


School, almost all of whom have 
studied at the University, work 27 
hours a week. Dr. Egerod stated 
that he had a faculty of twenty- 
eight male teachers and twenty-five 
female teachers (besides two assis- 
tant inspectors or principals) with- 
out counting five “Vicars,” - who 
were heads of departments. Of 
course, there is a clerical staff to 
assist him. According to his figures, 
there is one teacher to twenty-eight 
pupils in high school. 

Although education is free in the 
elementary schools, a fee from 21% 
to 1714 Kronen a month is paid by 
high school pupils, according to the 
income of the parents. In larger 
families, a special allowance is 
made; and parents whose income is 
less than 3000 Kronen pay nothing. 

The school over which Dr. Ege- 
tod presides is what we call an aca- 

emic school. He thinks it is now 
too large because it has about 1600 
Pupils, There are three different 
academic courses which may be la- 
belled thus: classical, modern lan- 
uage, and scientific. If a pupil 
fails in more than one subject, he 


is kept back in the entire grade. 

His school, like all others in Co- 
penhagen, has a Parents’ Council of 
five members, of which two are 
chosen by the town councillors and 
the remaining three by the parents. 
Members of the Parents’ Council 
may visit the school at any time. In 
addition, they have the responsibil- 
ity of controlling and enforcing at- 
tendance of the children. They serve 
without pay. 

Textbooks, note books, pens and 
pencils are free only in the element- 
ary school. 

Baths are free and compulsory in 
all schools and each child is sup- 
posed to have a bath at least once 
every two weeks. After gymnastic 
exercises, pupils receive a “moder- 
ate shower.” When Dr. Egerod 
heard that most pupils in the New 
York City high schools received 
gymnastic instruction every day, he 
wished to know how we could ar- 
range showers in the schools where 
we had almost 10,000 pupils. I had 
to tell him that we could not do it. 

Copenhagen schools have a free 
lunch problem just as other large 
city schools have. Their luncheons 
are either a hot dish or vegetables 
and fruit with bread and butter. 
During the winter of 1934 and 
1935, 7,500 pupils daily had dinner 
in school and about 830,000 meals 
were served in that year. 

For a school population of about 
70,000, 23 doctors and 16 nurses 
are in constant attendance. Free 
dental attention is given in all 
school clinics. There are eleven 
clinics, six of which are directly 
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attached to schools which need this 
attention the most. 

The listener on the two visits 
made by Dr. Egerod came away 
with the impression that the capital 
city of Denmark is making a sin- 
cere, highly laudable effort to give 
a well rounded education to the 
children of Copenhagen. 

JACOB MANN. 
Supervisor W.P.A. Summer Schools, 


“MR. ICHTHYOLOGIST WILL 
ADDRESS THE BIOLOGY 

CLUB ON..." 

Teachers in charge of extra-cur- 

ticular activities have often been 
faced with the problem of making 
a rush announcement of one kind 
or another to the student body. 
Those of us who are in schools 
possessing central loudspeaking 
equipment have an easy solution to 
the problem. Other teachers in 
Schools not so equipped resort to 
other methods. Mimeographed cir- 
culars to official teachers, announce- 
ments on departmental and other 
special bulletin boards, assembly 
announcements and many other 
schemes are frequently used for the 
purpose of informing the student 
body that a special program is be- 
ing planned by a certain club, that 
members are wanted for the library 
squad, that nominations for G.O. 
or S.O. offices are being called, that 
a tennis tournament is about to 
start or that some special extra- 
curricular activity is being planned. 

We, at the High School of Sci- 
ence, have adopted a plan suggested 


by Messrs, Kur 


zb 
of our faculty Tal 


. The g 


ganization publishes udent 0. | 


noon. The publication, he mie 


News” is read in every Classroom 
during the S.O. section period a 
Monday, Items requiring disa 
sion are taken up at this time, ie 


dents have frequent o i 
Pportuni 
consult the posted c - fe 


c Opies of th 
S.O. News” during the week 


The mechanics of publishing such 
a bulletin are very simple. A teach- 
er or pupil desiring to place an 
item in the forthcoming issue of 
the “S.O. News” places his notice 
in a special box fastened on the 
S.O. Office door. Copy is accepted 
up to 9 o'clock on Friday morning. 
A stencil of the various notices is 
prepared. The bulletin is mime- 
ographed on a heavy-bond gold- 
colored paper with a green printed 
masthead (green and gold are out 
school colors). The mimeographed 
“S.O. News” is distinctive enough 
in appearance to be easily recog 

nized by interested individuals. 

ABRAHAM RASKIN. 

Bronx High School of Science. 


THEME-CENTERING THE 
QUADRATIC a 
It would be interesting tO vs 
tors of the New York Woni! 
Fair, who in their high school wel 
gtappled with the several metho 
to solve quadratics algebraica J» 
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one sainless- There is no n hi 
hly ya this method for the 
element heme 38 the rigorous ap- 
cent of a well known opera- 
pito" uadratics. I have used 
ae eview device in my alge- 
= es at the New York Even- 
Hi h school. Its simplicity and 
ing P the fact that it foregoes 
uadratics into groups 


ag up d 
= appreciated by the mature 


students. 

Most textbooks divide quadratics 
into two groups, the incomplete 
and the complete, despite the neat- 
ness with which graphic analysis 
exposes the truly incidental char- 
ater of this division. Three dis- 
tinct methods are required, namely, 
—factoring, completing the square, 
and the formula. One of the broad 
objectives in the teaching of mathe- 
matics is to help the student grasp 
the principle of equivalence. Never- 
theless, according to customary pro- 
cedure we break up quadratics 
superficially and impose the burden 
upon the student to inspect each 
quadratic so as to utilize the easier 
ot more appropriate method. Quad- 
fatics, as will be shown here, com- 
Pose one group in point of solu- 
ton by one method. 

Beginning then, with the incom- 
Plete quadratic, the first here oe 
Is Solved by taking the square on 
of both sides, and the second TP 
'S treated by factoring. Let us 5O 


th by factoring: 


m aaa G x? = c/a. = 0; 
(x — e/a) (x + Vea) 
= of; x = ++ yc/a. 

Factoring a binomial difference 

of squares may be applied with 
help of a minus parenthesis to an 
equation having imaginary roots: 


(2) x? + c = 0; x? — (—) 
c = 0; (x — V — °C) 
(x+y — o = 0; 


+ y—. 


The other type of incomplete 
quadratics is solved by factoring 
the common term: 


(3) ax? + bx = 0; x (ax + b) 
— o; then x = o and 


—b/a. 


When teaching the complete 
quadratic we advise factoring: 


(4) x2 — 6x +5 = 0; (x — 
5) (x —1) = 93x =? 
and 1. 


If the equation is not obviously 
factorable, completing the square 
may be utilized. Why not interpret 


leting the square as @ clever 


pp der an obdurate 


dodge to ren 
quadratic factorable?— 


x2 — 6x + 1 = o; Con- 
ala the first two terms - 
x2—6x, let us add 9 which ts 
the coefficient of x squared, n 
a 6x + 9 = 0. Now su 
- the original equation (5) 
from this, the difference 1s 8. Let 
us call this particular quantity 
the “factor difference”. Now we 
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aiii o ones equation in i 
factorable form: x2 — 6x +9 = 
8. Solving: w 


(x—3)? = 8; [(x—3) — vŝĵ 
L(x—3) + V8] =0;x 
=3+ V3. 


A complete quadratic having 


imaginary roots is handled the 
same way: 


(6) x? — 6x -4.10—0, A 
= 0. Add 
half the coefficient of x Squared to 
one side; x? — 6x + 9 = o from 
which original equation (6) is 
subtracted leaving a factor diff. 
ence of —l. Writing the new 
equation and solving x2 — 6x + 
9 = —1; (x — 3)2 4 l = o¢ 
(x — 3)2 — (—1) = o; 
L(x—3) — VÆ} (x3) + 
V 1] = 0; X = 3 + 
V—1. 
The foregoing Procedure on the 


standard quadratic with literal co- 
efficients will Provide the formula: 


(7) ax? + bx 4 c= o: x 
b 
+ —x + c/a = o; x 


a 


b 
+ x b?/4a2 — o 


a 


from which the equation proceed- 
ing is subtracted leaving the factor 
difference b2/4a2 — c/a. The 
equation in its factorable form is 


b 
x? — x4 b?/4a3 n — LA 
a 4a2 a 
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should be inte et 


tpreted as the pa 
bolic representation of th Ta 
e fact 
method of solution, as regards he 
Present discussion, We are = 
Pi a to sell the pupil on the 
ormula as the best method since 
any other method by itself mis. 
takenly has been regarded as in- 
adequate to handle all cases. The 
factor difference helps to analyze 
the nature of the roots as does the 
radicand \/b2?—4ac. A minus fac- 
tor difference means imaginaries; 
if a perfect square the roots are 
rational, otherwise irrational. 
The reader will find, if he bas 
not already guessed, that the squat 
root method may be applied J} ; 
as consistently, i.e. by completing 
the square and taking the squa” 
root of both sides. In some A 
spects it seems simpler than fac 
toring. It has one objection, J 
intrinsic, but which is bas a 
the meaning of a quadratic. 
majority of quadratics are pf ’ 
of such binomials as (* Po 


(x—c2). Factoring would be gen 





he more logical method to 
erally » the product of two un- 


i ities. 
is ‘resenting this method, I 
į would review factoring a 
posal difference of squares; 
xtly, render acceptable the no- 
a of a number whose square 
a is irrational as lending itself 
a the same treatment as a number 
which is a perfect square, A 
rigorously applied operation be it 
factoring or square root impresses 
on the student the value of a sin- 
gle instrument expertly handled 
and which at the same time makes 
unnecessary Classification of quad- 
ratics, and multiple methods. 
JOSEPH ALBIN. 
New York Evening High School. 


PLACEMENT COUNSELING FOR OUT- `` 


OF-SSCHOOL ADJUSTMENT | 

The Regents’ Inquiry makes the 
indictment that the majority of stu- 
dents leave high school ‘without 
having finished any program de- 
signed to make them ready for out- 
of-school activities, and they floun- 
der with extraordinary aimlessness 
and lack of understanding in their 
forts to adjust themselves to out- 
of-school conditions.” 

If this situation is to be remedied, 
Students should have guidance 
Which concerns itself primarily with 
their out-of-school adjustment. Su 
S placement counseling, which, 
tightly considered, does not mean 
— . 

i Spaulding, Francis Tiani, pan 


and Life, The Regent 
MG ah Book Co.» PP: 


SO 


placement in a job only, but that 
counseling which helps a student to 
plan for further training, which ad- 
vises him about Scholarships and 
jobs, acquaints him with community 
resources for recreation, health and 
welfare, and which also helps him 
to size up his own abilities and re. 
late these to vocational opportuni- 
ties. 

Complete programs of guidance 
should include the following areas, 
according to Commissioner John W, 
Studebaker, of the U. S. Office of 
Education, namely: 


“1. Individual inventory. 
2. Occupational Information. 
3. Counseling. 
4, Exploration of training 
opportunities. 
5. Placement. 
6. Follow-up.”? 


and all these areas are included, 
likewise, in the aims of guidance as 
set forth by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

For guidance to be valuable there 
should be a goal, and in any coun- 
seling, placement is that tangible 
area which should not be omitted. 
Of what avail is individual inven- 
tory, occupational information and 
training, or any amount Or kind of 
guidance, if the individual student 
is not assisted in placing himself 
where he can function realistically ? 

The need for placement counsel- 


ing to insure satisfactory out-of- 


2 Studebaker, John W. “The Occupa- 
sional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice: A Report of Progress. Occupations, 


Apr. 1939, p. 588: 
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school adjustment is implied in the that 
Regents’ Inquiry criticism that the 
most obvious reasons why girls and 
boys flounder in their first contacts 
with out-of-school problems are be- 
cause “The schools have not shown 
them how or where to look for 
employment. . . . The schools have 
not shown them how or where to 


: unsel . 7 WO 
go on learning. ti The schools der license as -a nes Working Un. 
have paid little attention to their vestigation Assista i ent and In 
varying opportunities for recreation Pia 


ing are the figures for ș e fal 


and leisure, and their varying prob- counseli ivities fo. o Of thei 

lems of getting along with family Erp : i. tai i id i me 

and neighbors and community.” 1938-9 annual festa? if a a 
The Regents’ Inquiry, further, Viz.: ae 

concludes, on the basis of the guid- 

ance programs reported by sixty- Potential drop-outs , 

two academic high schools and vis- interviewed „0... 5,554 

its by the Inquiry staff to these Drop-outs placed in 

schools, that “nine-tenths of the employment ..................... 865 


academic high schools assume no 
active concern for their pupils’ vo- Potential drop-outs kept in 


cational adjustment when they leave school Se cewswaaaeseceseseesesssesessss 1,707 
14 ` 
school. Potential drops-outs trans- 
f The fairness of this statement, ferred to other schools...... 1,597 
ased on the sampling indicated | 
, interviewed .......-- 10,837 
might be questioned, vet all coun. Graduates interviewe 


selors and teachers interested in stu- Graduates placed in 


dent welfare should be concerned employment „++--++ 3108 
with the need for counseling for . . i 
out-of-school adjustment, nape: si 3,926 
: employment .......---+-+----7""" 
To bring some measure of assur- 
ance to any who may be unduly de- This is concrete evidence, S¥* y 


pressed by the picture of thousands of real concern for the welfare : 
of “floundering” students, and to our students, and of acceptanc® 


e A 
inform those who may not be aware the importance of placement oat 
* Spauld seling for out-of-school adjust™ 

paulding, Francis T, High School RODE. 
oa wae The Regents’ Inquiry, 1938, PAULINE R. n 
a ‘ Ibid, p. 173. James Monroe High Schoo". 
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skills can be learned more efficiently 


R a e r 
par _ in far less time and with — pur 
z nough, but then does 
on pe last cigi ar jae amily follow that there is no 
within t ts and recommenda- 1 pr ple rhe 
inquiries oa made concerning commercial subj 
een 


i in the 9th year? 
sions have ‘oh School Curriculum itably be learned in the y 
iof 


titutions and Well, how about typewriting? 


he Jur! subs kn i 

by many No doubt, those who know any 
followed P rses of study— ; r 
missions 1 the ors not quite so thing at all about the subject, wi 
some good gu agree that typewriting is a skil 


; Right now St ae al which cannot be acquired on the 
cncerned Abot iat h job. As for the lapse of time þe- 
changes in the so-ca P rthand was tween the Junior High School and 
ourse, The study oS ohtf lly so. Job Placement, let us not forget 
aken git, no ee MEE T a writing can be and is of 
< an intricate science presuppos- that type 5 , 
pig hensive com- personal value to the pupil—there 
pf. obs ond it roved to is the typing of school projects, re- 
apk haar ee i orts, school paper, notes, typing 
be much above the average Junior ports, i Te 
High School intelligence, particu- for teachers, occasional typing jo 
larly since the boys and girls placed for the school office, for the home. 
in the commercial course were on And as for its being learned more 
the whole the students of a lower efficiently the more mature the stu- 
intelligence. Moreover, shorthand, dent—teachers who have tau ght it 
unless immediately put to use, is in the Junior High Schools, Senior 
easily lost and forgotten. Bookkeep- High Schools and private Business 
ing was taken out. It, too, is un- Colleges have found that the 
questionably based on principles younger the pupils the greater their 
and concepts beyond the scope and enthusiasm for the machine and the 
Xperience of the average pupil in greater their eagerness to learn— 
the Junior High School and, as in which are more than a match for 
the case of the shorthand, would the larger seriousness of purpose of 
Not be apt to be of any immediate the older students. 
Value to the student. But even if we should choose to 
The latest publication “Report disregard the vocational skill-value 
and Recommendations of the Com- and exploratory value of typewrit- 
Mittee on Junior High Schools,” ing, let us not forget that at present 
Published by the Board of Educa- typewriting is one of the very few 
tion, makes the following state- subjects in the Junior High School 
Ment: “Commercial and vocational Curriculum (shops nok excepted) 
skills should be postponed until pu- that helps to develop desirable work 
Pils are more mature when these habits. It calls for focalization of 
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consciousness upon a combination 
of movements responding to visual 
stimulus; it calls for concentration 
(a striking contrast to habits of in- 
attention and dawdling acquired in 
some classes) ; it stresses individual 
effort, self-activity; it helps to cul- 
tivate satisfaction and pride in work 
that is real and tangible. Moreover, 
typewriting is probably the only 
subject that lends itself to a natural 
correlation with every other subject 
in the curriculum. Finally, type- 
writing is one of the best means to 
help perfect and increase the com- 
mand of the most important tool of 
all learning —ENGLIsH—vocabulary, 
spelling, punctuation, syllabication, 
not to mention all the possibilities 
of carefully chosen typewriting ma- 


terial that has a definite literary and 
cultural content. 


For all the above-mentioned rea- 
sons and others too numerous to 
mention, from the point of view of 
a teacher who during the course of 
a school day comes in contact with 
200 and more pupils and who is 
primarily interested in their welfare 
and happiness and only secondarily 
in subject matter, I maintain that 
typewriting should not only be re- 
tained in the 9th year commercial 
course, but that it belongs on every 
Program of every 9th year pupil, 
regardless of the course of study 
and that where there is no room on 
the program it may be deemed ad- 
visable to do away with home peti- 
ods, study periods and even so- 
called social activity periods and to 
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VISUAL AIDS 
AND 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


Toda 
are as = Never before, teach 
need for visual instr With the 
English teacher is ang O> 


S, and fi : 
should be, tremendously col 
e 


with any techniqu 
be used to Fn. ae May 
in books and in correct me 
; š —and, if 
possible—in creative expressio 
For some years, I, like othe 
my profession, have been experi- 
menting with different types of 
visual aids. In the following re- 
marks, I should like briefly to re- 
fer to a few of my personal ex- 
periences with visual materials. 
When one thinks of an English 
teacher, one usually thinks at once 
of the reading of good books. The 
question arises: — “How can one 
stimulate boys and girls to a greater 
interest in worth-while books?” 
One way that I have found effective 
is through the use of pseudonyms: 
On large cards, I print the pe 
names of outstanding authors, as, 
for example, Boz, Curver Bell, 
Marvel, Yellowplush, and Eli. 
Under each name I print 4 larg 
question mark. These cards rc 
in my English room until my z 
dents are quite curious. Then á 
have a discussion of these author 
and their books. The results © 
method have usually been exce ic 
I have a large collection © P 


[lent 





‘ng famous books. 

‘{fustratt 8 

tu i use in numerous ways, 

hese } ‘ch is tO employ them 
whi 

one OT f departure for dram- 
int O p . 

„ns, After studying, for ex- 
gtizatl Pe illustrations made for 
anple, book as The Prince and the 
a class discusses just why 
pauper, my ° 

in scenes were chosen for pic- 
a presentation. This leads to 
tori í f 
an intensive study of the impor 
tant dramatic moments in the story, 
and eventually to the selection of 
wll of the scenes in the novel 
which seem worthy of dramatiza- 
tion, In one of my classes, the 
students not only re-wrote the en- 
tire novel as a play, but also pro- 
ceeded to give their play a “pub- 
lic’ performance—for their teacher 
and the Chairman of the English 
department! While not all of this 
interest, of course, was induced by 
the pictures, I do believe that they 
played a vital part in assisting my 


_ students to visualize the back- 


ground of the story and to arouse 
in them a greater sympathy for 
the characters. 

The English teacher can take 
Several lessons from the practices 
of motion-picture producers. One 
technique which is most effective 
is that of the preview. I have used 
this method occasionally with rather 
800d results. On one occasion, for 
‘xample, I placed on view in my 
toom a number of excellent, if 
rather gruesome, pictures illustrat- 
ing the tales of Poe. Under each pic- 
ture I had printed a few exciting 
Comments. The children wer permit- 


E 


ted to read these remarks. Then 
the pictures were removed. A few 
days later, copies of Poe’s Tales 
were placed in the hands of my 
students. As a result, the children 
were all eager to find out what 
had actually happened in the case 
of the “Pit and the Pendulum,” 
in “The Gold Bug” and so forth. 

Every child loves a birthday 

party. Why not have one for fa- 
mous authors? On a few occasions, 
I have given such worthies as 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Mark Twain, 
a party. I usually start the party 
by having a student read a tele- 
gram (blank supplied by Western 
Union!) congratulating the author 
on his birthday. Then the class 
sees pictures of the author, of 
scenes from his life, and of char- 
acters from his books. Naturally, 
all of this is strictly limited by 
your supply of pictures. But most 
English teachers do own quite a 
number, and certainly every Eng- 
lish teacher can give a party for 
Shakespeare. Haven't we all post 
cards showing Stratford-on-Avon, 
and haven't we all fine pictures of 
his famous characters? 

The radio is ever alert to arouse 
the curiosity of its vast audience. 
Why can’t we? One game that all 
children love is the quiz game. 
With the aid of several sets of 
cards, each card bearing a pa. 
question, I am able to ii 

such a game. The cards are cls 
tributed, the class is divided into 
fun begins. While 


d the 
tennis; Se layed without 


the game could be p 
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cards, I have found that the visual 
appeal of the cards helps students 
to retain more effectively titles of 
books and names of authors. 
Visual education in its broadest 
sense includes anything which in- 
structs through being seen. For 
this reason, I do not hesitate to 
include dramatizations as a means 
of visual instruction. A game 
which I find amuses children is 
one in which groups of students 
act out, successively, scenes from 
famous stories. The class has to 
guess which story is being sug- 
gested. On the occasions when | 
- tried this device, I have been 
oF ay with the interest of the 
On one memorable occas; 
Program included the thier tae 
-a Romeo and Juliet, the scene 
from The Count of Monte Cristo 
in which the Abbé confides to 
Edmond Dantes the secret of the 
treasure, the incident in Oliver 
Twist in which Oliver asks for 
— the first €ncounter of Lucie 
re ette with her poor benighted 
aner in A Tale of Two Cities 
and at least a dozen more e uall 
exciting moments from great books 
Children love to draw and 
Ty Sometimes I allow each 
ild to draw one picture to illus- 
rate a book. Sometimes, when the 
entire class has been delving into 
travel literature, I have each stu- 
ng trace on the board the itiner- 
oy the travels of the author 
vf is book, Subsequently the stu- 
t reports on the adventures of 
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the author Point; 
Map each impo is 
My students ha 
me, after such 
erudition conc 
countries in 
globe. 

So far, I have 


a lesson, <a TPriseg 
ernin : 


some ways of s a discuss; 
in books through a inten 
visual instruction ‘sual aids But 
composition work, oe Stimulate 
dies, and remedial a ulary stu- 
For exampl t reading as wel] 
ple, if you wish to en- 
original story, a to write an 
ia 7 might tty plac. 
& on the bulletin board. th : 
few paragraphs of a “Theis 
The class can then be invit i. 
ed to 
complete the story, and the best 
story can be given an award. 
Ege sage can be stimulated by 
on posters. I have a picture 
owl under which is printed 
the slogan, “Be Wise. Use Good 
English.” Little children like this 
poster, and much can be done 
with it. For one thing, children 
can be induced to make posters of 
their own, each one indicating the 
correct use of a word, the correct 
spelling of a “demon,” or a new 
word to re-place a much wo 
one. 
Older children respond very well 
to pictures which illustrate the ori- 
gins of words. I have some = 
of pictures—prepared by studens 
—which illustrate some particularly 
interesting words. For ¢x#™ P 4 
one picture shows a beggat receiv 
ing a piece of bread from * 


Eoo 





u ti 
P ttant pon On his 
ve Often of call, 


.. ijlustrates the ori- 
eby. TPS ibe, which orig- 
p” the word bribe, which Orig 
| a scrap of bread, and 
sn today, ns hg no 
ing. Another pic- 
sv aS mean boat ra, = 
: ren This illustrates the 
w arrive, Which originally meant 
i shore. 
e nection with remedial 
reading, 1 have found that visual 
yids are especially helpful. In ad- 
dition to our trusty blackboard, I 
add the use of flash cards, and, 
best of all, the projector. By pro- 
jecting on a screen, in a darkened 
room, the new words of a lesson, 
I find that the reading process is 
stimulated. I sometimes flash sen- 


0 
BY meant 


the speed of reading of slow read- 
ers. “Movies,” too, help to en- 
courage slow readers. I recently 
showed a remedial reading class 
a film which explained cormorant 
fishing. Then there followed a 
short silent reading lesson on the 
same subject. Increased interest 
and understanding on the part of 
the students were evident. 

There are as many techniques 
for improving the English lesson 
through visual appeals as there are 
interested teachers. The few I have 
mentioned are merely some that I 
have used with a certain degree of 
success. Without doubt each teacher 
could add a long list of his own. 
I wish I were privileged to see 
some of those lists! 





tences on the projector for a min- 
ute at a time, and then ask the 
children to tell we what they have 
read. This method helps increase 


DOROTHY BYRNS 


John Adams High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


Se ONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
TG ENGLISH CHANGES CONVEN- 
AVAE Mr AGREE WITH 
HOLIDAY ANKSGIVING 


. The twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, originally an- 
nounced in HIGH PoINnts for the 
week end of November 30, has be- 
cause of President Roosevelt’s break 
with tradition on the Thanks- 
giving holiday, been put forward 
4 week to November 23-25. The 
Convention this year will be held 
in New York City, with the Hotel 
Pennsylvania as headquarters and 
the Hotel New Yorker as an aux- 


y NS 


iliary meeting-place. 

“Unifying the English Program 
for the Individual” is the conven- 
tion theme chosen by Miss Essie 
Chamberlain of the Oak Park 
(Illinois) High School, president 
of the Council. Every section of 
the country will be represented on 
the program. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
widely known educational leader; 
Professors Harlan Hatcher of 
Ohio State University, Allardyce 
Nicoll of Yale University, Walter 
Barnes of New York University, 
and Harry Morgan Ayres of Co- 
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lumbia University; Dr. Louise 
Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College; Mrs. 
Letitia Raubicheck, director . of 
speech improvement in the New 
York City schools; Dr. Hughes 
Mearns of New York University ; 
Dr. Wilfred Eberhart, University 
of Chicago; and Dr. Ruth Strang 
Teachers College, Columbia erie 
versity, are some of the educators 
who will take part in the meet- 
ing. Among the writers who will 
speak are Pearl Buck, Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, Babette Deutsch 
Date Seredy, Wilfred Bronson and 
Joseph Auslander. Others to be 
heard are Dr. George Gallup, di- 
rector of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion; Dr. Stephen P 
Duggan, director of the Institute 
= International Relations, and 
arrett Clark naliste’ 
Guild of tavaten pir 2 
. Language and Semantics, Social 
ases of Composition, Standards 
for Motion Pictures and News- 
Papers, Educational Radio in Ac- 
tion, International Relations and 
Content and Procedure for Gifted 
Pupils are a few of the topics on 
which conferences will be held 
Problems of local associations will 
an at a special meeting 
= at the state representatives’ 
reakfast. The National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Directors and 
Sra College Conference on Eng- 
p m Central Atlantic States 
aia sessions during the con- 
a Dudley Miles, Evander 
lids High School, New York 
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City, is 
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New Y m tati 
ork Ci a 
general : Asociat 
8 charge of sation i 
I =n committees have eet 
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visits i ie sightseeing X 
i O museums, a buffe a 
> ; other Entertainments “Pe 
endance at the theatres w 
are interested may attend ; 
vention whether or not re a 
members of the 7 


rii Publicity Committ 
should communi i H 
y unicate immediately 
JESSE GrumeETT 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 


TEACHER-PUPIL INQUIRY IS 
LAUNCHED BY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON READING 


. A teacher-pupil inquiry ‘into the 
interests, needs and problems of 
young people of secondary school 
age, is being undertaken by the 
newly-formed Advisory Committee 
on the Study of Supplementary 
Reading, it has been announced. 
A complaint of long standing 
among teachers has been the lack 
of interesting, vital publications for 
young adults—for the ‘teen 48° 
boy and girl. The Committee feels 
that before this dearth of satis- 
factory supplementary reading mat 
ter can be remedied, the interests 
motives and purposes of the young 
people in their current reading 
must first be accurately ascertaine 
and better understood. This is tb 


> —— 





ive of te Comite 
pasic obje reacher-pupil A 
S a cooperation of Youth 
magazine for 
today ` je published in New 
pa printed questionnaire 
Aii to facilitate the 
in of project experiences 
y conclusions, has been sent to 
ntative teachers 1n the na- 
epres? i hools. Teach- 
tjon’s 25,000 high schoo s. 
ars are urged to work with their 
upils in developing this material 
and to send reports of their find- 
ings to the Committee's research 
associate, Frederick L. Keefe, who 
makes his headquarters in Room 
900, at 95 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 

Members of the Committee in- 
cude: Ida A. Jewett, head of the 
English Department, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Caroline 
Zachary, research director, Progres- 
sve Education Association; Max 
J. Herzberg, principal, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, N. J.; Violet 
Edwards, Educational Director, In- 
a for Propaganda Analysis; 

aul Witty, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University; Robert 
M. Bear, Department of Psychol- 
‘a » Dartmouth College; Marquis 

- Shattuck, Director, Language 
jtcation Department, Detroit Pub- 
tc Schools; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 

irector, Child Study Association; 

attison C. Lyseth, Director of 
Secondary Education, Department 
of Education, State of Maine; 
Katherine E. Wheeling, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.; 


york 
mater 1a 
ndin 


Walter Barnes, School of Education, 
New York University; Ward H. 
Green, Director of English, Tulsa 


Public Schools; R. B. Cunliffe, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Rut- 
gers University; Emit Duncan Griz- 
zell, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania; 
B. H. Darrow, director, American 
School of the Air; Charles Swain 
Thomas, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University; and G. 
Robert Koopman, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


HIGH LIGHTS AT THANKSGIVING 
PROGRAM OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AT 

HOTEL PENNSYLYANIA 


CONVENTION THEME: Unifying 
the English Program for the Indi- 
vidual. 

OPENING SESSION: Frederick H. 
Bair, Superintendent of Bronxville 
Public Schools. 

GENERAL SESSION: Literature 
and Human Values. Development 
of Personality through Theatre and 
Film by Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
of Yale University. 

ELEMENTARY READING: People 
in my Books by Kate Seredy, author 
of The Good Master and The 
White Stag. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the 
Institute of International Relations. 

CREATIVE WRITING: The Folk 
Basis of Literary Communication by 
Benjamin A. Botkin, Folklore Edi- 
tor, Federal Writer's Project. 
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“RAMA: Everyone Wants an 
OIN 
Ideal Piaj, by Barrett H. Clarke, as aa MEETING H 
Dramatists Guild of America. THE Con, FERENCE IN By 
COLLEGE: Howard Mumford Karl H ie ATLANTI oS N 
Jones of Harvard University, 0 zknecht ` 


niversity, s a New TA 
READING: The Improvement of JOINT ps Yo 
Reading of the Average and Supe- TIONAL Ass STING Wir THR 
rior Student by Professor Ruth Ism Dire oe HON OF Jou 
Strang of Columbia University. ing b Ge me eee the Ma 

SPEECH: English and Speech Co- lestiints of Tei = llu Amerin 
Operating by Commissioner Herman The L; ni p ra 
Cooper of New York State Depart- eee, the 


ment of Education. 


Of the N Has 
ComPosITION: The Readers Ex- an g Herald Tribun 
pectations by Professor Lennox led by Principal a SCHOO 
Gray of Columbia University. of the Ma ranklin J. Keller 


ropoli . 
MOTION PICTURES AN ‘News. politan Vocation] 


PAPERS: Using them as Vehicles 


for Teaching Critical Thinking by 


High School. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON: Regional 


Literature of the South by Marior 
Violet Edwards of the Institute for Kinnan Rawlings. E 
Propaganda Analysis, 

Rabio: The Role of Television in CITY WIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
Education by Franklin Dunham ATHLETIC TROPHIES 
Educational Director of National alia 
Broadcasting Company. The two Girls’ Branch, Public 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: Teach. Schools Athletic League All Round 
ers ina Democracy Necessayj] y Pro- City Trophies for high schools are 
vide for them, by Professor William Peing awarded for the year 1939 
H. Kilpatrick, as follows: 

CATHARINE S. LEVERICH 
TROPHY competed for by high 
schools with a registration of 2500 
girls and over, awarded to Jamai 
High School. 

EGERTON L WINTHROP 


ANNUAL BANQUET: Professor 
Harry Morgan Ayres of Columbia 
University will speak on American 
English, 


. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: Life Lines 
in Language Work by H. R. Driggs TROPHY competed for by high 
of New York University. schools with a registration of 20 
SENIOR HicH SCHOOL: The girls and under, awarded to F 
Teacher Questions the Psychologists, Richmond High School. 
T. R. McConnell of the University These trophies are awat 
of Minnesota and Dr, Paul Witty ually to those high schoo 
of Northwestern University. ing the greatest percentage © 
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ded at 
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lents of the 
challenge to the ta 
MA: AMERICAN . Seas 
YORK iy oF ROM HOUSE Lynds at their best. ped ake 
enr S _ the reverse of the in this instance T a rk ie 
we in visitors generally see Writers a. ie a a. 
ang i ner w 
i natives, a man i 
eon a dy T E York. that organization, and its staff, 
which must have remarkable ability 
to produce such a smooth collective 
ting a cross-section 
‘lions of visitors to the Worlds effort, representing 
Fai (comes the Peace . . .), they of talents. , 
vil undoubtedly be too busy rush- The subjects treated are groupe 
ing hi to appreciate under Natural Setting, History, Na- 
ing hither and yon to app D stop: 
its merits tionalities, Negroes, Speech, Lite 
i itecture, Classical 
And merits they are, as those of ture, Art, Architecture, 


mor t 
ially if the city be New Xc 
y am this book was ostensibly 


us born and bred in this city Music, the Theatre, Radio, —— 
| vill readily testify. The book’s true Press, Labor, Housing, Government, 


worth will be appreciated most Social Welfare, Education = me 
keenly by natives of the metrop- Worlds Fair of 1939. Despite 
olis, who will be willing to allow abundance of material, the — 
their reputation to stand or fall ment and the indexing are so c =- 
by this testimony. That is no mean as to make the book useful either 
tribute to pay to a book—that it for a single reading or for ay 
tands as an objective characteriza- reference. There are numerou 
tion of a city with the variations photographs to illuminate the text 
and hues and facets of our own, by glimpses of all sides of New 
to be enjoyed by outsiders and ac- York in all kinds of pgina : 
“pted by the subjects as a fair Most important in a work © 
appraisal, this kind is the perspective of the 
The job of doing a Middletown writers, which shines through every 
of New York, the epitome of tran- line as persons who know and 
Sition at any time, and to carry love the city. They have grown 
that back to its birth and forward with it in such a way as to know 
the World of Tomorrow, was a its blemishes and rough spots, 
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which they unhesitatingly uncover. 
There is no shying off ugliness and 
crime, civic corruption or scandal; 
nor is there discreet ignoring af 
labor strife, or overcrowded schools 
misshapen slums or bloated wealth; 
but there is pride in achievement 
and progress, and an awareness of 
their social origin and nature, and 
a stressing of what is needed to 
p them growing. This book 
ongs in all our 
school libraries. aren 
ABRAHAM TAUBER. 


Bronx High School of Science. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By E. A. Cross and 
ilies Sane E. Carney. Mac- 
If you are fresh from teacher's 
college, or just about to enter teach- 
ing, this tepid and colorless treat- 
ment of the teaching of English is 
going to leave you cold and, in 
many respects, misinformed. For 
while 1t seems to touch, with a cer- 
tain modest finality, on all phases of 
subjects you are likely to teach, it 
rs in actuality, far removed from 
e practical exigencies of daily 
teaching, especially in a large city 
school, Crammed to the very hilt 
with “practical” suggestions, copi- 
ously embellished with bibliographi- 
cal data, its message is neither clear 
= compelling. Our contention is 
t every particle of methodology 
must somehow draw its strength 
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and validity from th 
€ e 


conscious Š 
ness, in th Et-Pres A 
e ming sat | 
Inds t 
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authors, of 
or more int T 
pils who must be o Ciia 
O must be t erent 
communicati aught the anc 
nication and a © arts of 
definite temporal] PPreciation ; 
Wh mporally limited ... 
atever is not firmi Ed units 
these conditions fails ț 7 ued 
to the teacher, no i ha home 
ibly Proposed or stated Fe. plaus. 
1s not enough awareness in nd there 
ume of the enormity of ai poi 
lems that face the teach pe 
lish. It i wae 5 
- it is true, of course, that : 
authors manage to cover arte 
from guam to radio, but hardly 
in su 
‘aed a way as to prove especially 
elpful to the classroom teacher 
This is, in l 
, in many respects, a rather 
strange text. It is thoroughly up- 
to-date. It touches upon many cru- 
cial and current problems. And yet, 
reading it leaves one utterly unmoved 
and not particularly well prepared 
to do anything that seems likely to 
solve these matters. Partly, this may 
be explained by the conspicuous lack 
of “lift” or inspiration either in the 
style or the attitude of the authors. 
They conceive the teaching of Eng 
lish as a serious bit of business Me 
iting the careful and sustained 1° 
terest of all self-respecting practi- 
tioners of the art of teaching. ”” 
the manifold challenges, the a 
and poignant joys, the freque” 
frustrations, the bitterness an e. 


spair that make up the teacher’ 





, ose and firmness 
that give Pe pese there is little 
., work: And it is precisely be- 

only to the 
heart of the 
so aloof and 


n. 
book speaks 
cause nd not to the 
bat that it seems 


aci? rect. 
_nerfectly COF 
so impr duty to record that 


is our sad 
It to the reference 


is latest addition to 
s the essential scope and 


ye a fight to expect 
se who don the mantle of 
A few scrawny pages 
| Reading (probably the 
blem we face), no 
treatment of the non-academically- 
minded pupil (estimated at about 
twenty percent of the school popu- 
lation), a hazy reference to propa- 
ganda (the study of which is be- 
coming recognized as an inescap- 
able part of the English course) — 
how can we condone such omissions 
or lack of perspective in a text 
which comes to light at a time when 
every honest teacher is attempting 
to solve these same problems ac- 
cording to his own feeble lights ? 
It is little short of distressing then 
to find no thorough and vigorous 
handling of these problems in the 
latest pronouncement on the sub- 
ject. The matters of punctuation, 
Spelling, paragraphing, have been 
treated at length and with great 
“ompetence before. What is to be 
Bained by flaccid reiteration ? Ought 
it not be the dominant purpose of 
another text at this time to turn its 
attention to the unsolved problems 
that plague the teachers, instead of 
indulging in this pontifical did- 


from tho 
leadership. 

on Remedia 
tnottiest pro 


dling? What? No treatment of sen- 
tence structure, the lyric, the sonnet, 
the novel, the essay—the bread and 
butter of the profession? By all 
means, a very thorough and de- 
tailed handling of these basic mat- 
ters. But an equally conscientious 
fronting of other threats equally as 
potent as the boy’s inability to spell 
correctly or his failure to respond 


to Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
A. H. Lass. 


YOU DON'T SAY 


By Alfred H. Holt. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company. 


This is an extremely sensible and 
sane attempt to arrive at some clear 
concept of what is and what ought 
to be the correct pronunciation of 
over one thousand “demons.” Mr. 
Holt’s treatment of the whole prob- 
lem of orthoépy is refreshingly 


frank and unconventional. “I 
plead,” he says, “for still more 
on of the 


realism in the recogniti 
speech habits of millions of Amer- 
icans who, admittedly, never went 
to Harvard, but who have had some 


education, and wish to speak cor- 


rectly and at the same time unaf- 


fectedly.” 
The most striking fact that 


emerges from a perusal of this vol- 
ume is the lack of harmony that 
prevails in the highest lexicographic 
circles. What poor struggling €X- 
aminees and examiners are to do in 
the face of the many "3.3" and 
“4.2 decisions of the experts, it is 
difficult to say. But one thing we 
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Du 


can learn from even a cursory view 


of these expert vagaries and dis- 
agreements is humility and toler- 


ance. 


To Mr. Holt, all this pompous 
wrangling in high places over the 
placement of accent is highly amus- 
ing. And he is sprightly and irrev- 
erent about it all, choosing his own 
pronunciations where logic and con- 
sistency seem to be on his side. For 
those whose fate has so often hung 
on a vowel, it won't appear quite 
so hilarious. There is a hope, how- 
ever, that those who rule the peda- 
gogical destinies of others, may 
look into this honest little book and 
come away with the feeling that 
culture and pronunciation are by no 


means irrevocably interrelated. 
A. H. L. 


THE SABER-TOOTH CURRICULUM: 
INCLUDING OTHER LECTURES 
IN THE HISTORY OF PALEO- 

” LITHIC EDUCATION 
By J. Abner Peddiwell, Ph.D. Mc- 
graw-Hill. 


Under the blessed disguise of J. 
Abner Peddiwell, some would-be 
educational wag has here made a 
rather labored and highly gauche 
flight into the realm of phantasy. 
It is a painful experience to read 
this kind of pedantic humor which 
never quite comes off. Modern edu- 
cation in many of its forms is suf- 
















ficiently droll if told « 
without any elaborate sym n \ 
Juvenile analogies. This ere 
Abner Peddiwell stuff js ; S o 
too coy for our taste. AT t 
factual report of the somber Simp] ' 
nations of the lunatic ftings in ‘ 


tesque than this ineptly 


anyone with half an eye for th 
incongruous. Books like The Saber. 
Tooth Curriculum neither add itt 
stantially to our merriment, nor do 
they act as the spirit of comedy 
ought to act: as a corrective for the 
excesses into which human fallibjl. 
ity so often drives us. 


As humor, the book merits that 
ineffably apt description, “corny.” — 
If you are looking for insights 
which will make your pedagogical 
life richer and more vital, you wont 
find them here. You'll get much 
more fun from the daily comic 
which will give you a better under- 
standing of your boys and girls. 
You'll get much more profit from 
a careful and critical reading 0 


° a a : 
your professional literatutt, T 
5 this dis’ 


little there is that merit 
tinction. | 
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PROFESSIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


This list of professional con- 
ributions has come to the division 
in response to a questionnaire sent 
to all the teachers. There are over 
one thousand separate entries ex- 
dusive of magazine articles written 
by teachers. These undoubtedly ex- 
ceed in number the published vol- 
umes which appear in this series. 

To Mr. Lazarus Ross of P. S. 
141, Brooklyn, we are deeply in- 
debted for his willing assumption 
of the tedious task of classifying 
the data sent in by the teachers. 

The material in this article and 
others to follow in succeeding is- 
sues of HiGH PoINTsS bears elo- 
quent testimony to the professional 
aliveness of the teachers of our 
vast school system. What makes 
this list of contributions even more 
noteworthy is the fact that it repre- 
i. professional activity outside 
wired the à r ave met and 
lem pro ems raised in the 
tion , the earnestness, devo- 

» energy, and resourcefulness 


that have been lavished on the 
citizens of tomorrow—all this is 
too well-known for comment. But 
that so many of our teachers have 
been able and willing to devote 
their spare time to the raising of 
professional standards and to the 
enrichment of the professional lit- 
erature merits more than passing 
notice. To our teachers, this body 
of material must appear as a 
healthy omen indeed. There is life, 
zeal, and vision in our rank, and 
it is finding expression and spread- 
ing its influence. To the public, 
there is ample assurance in these 
pages that the destinies of its chil- 
dren are safe so long as its teach- 
ers continue to grow personally and 
professionally, so long as society 
continues, as it has in the past, 
to provide them with the “cue and 
motive” for exploring and making 
richer and more significant the en- 


vironment in which the child 


develops. 
JACOB GREENBERG., 
Associate Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF ETRY INVESTIGATION OF REGENTs 


EXAMINATIONS BY THE FIRST ASSISTANTS: 
COMMITTEE 


The present study of the prob- 
lem of the Regents Examinations 
is an outcome of conditions that 
have been developing in the high 
schools of New York City during 
the past decade or more. To a 
greater extent than ever before, in 
spite of the organization of voca- 
tional high schools, pupils have 
been flocking to the general high 
schools who are not qualified either 
by ability or by interest to do the 
work that is expected of them 
there. A variety of modified, sim- 
plified courses in the various sub- 
jects have been introduced to pro- 
vide for these pupils. In addition, 
the Regents Examinations have 
been simplified in many instances 
in order to help more pupils to 
obtain at least a passing mark. 
Nevetheless, the teaching is very 
definitely determined by the State 
syllabi and by the Regents Exam- 
inations. Teachers and supervisors 
complain that they are unable to 
realize through the teaching of 
their subjects the objectives for 
which their subjects are included 
in the curriculum. Instead of help- 
ing the individual pupils in their 
growth, the examinations serve as 
a selective agency for promoting 
failure and elimination. The ques- 
tion has, therefore, been raised at 
frequent intervals as to why the 


14 


Regents Examinaton system should 
not be abolished or at least modi. 
fied in order to remove or to weak. 
en its undesirable influence on the 


work of the high schools. 


In 1923, Dr. Tildsley, now re. 
tired Associate Superintendent in 


charge of High Schools, sub- 
mitted to chairmen of departments 
a set of questions concerning Re- 
gents Examinations among which 
he asked: 

“Have the general use of 
Regents Examinations made it 
necessary for the teachers to 
stress drill on special topics in 
order to prepare pupils to pass 
them?” 

“Have you found that the 
Regents Examinations curtail the 
teacher’s freedom in the scope 
or methods of instruction de- 
signed to train pupils for prac- 
tical and efficient living?” 

In 1928, the author of this article 
repeated these questions in a study 
which he made for the First As- 
sistants’ Association. The answers 
on the two occasions were 4% 
follows: 

1923 1928 

Yes No Yes No 
The first question 

50% 50% 53% 4770 
The second question 

49% 51% 47% 53% 








ack as 1923, the supervi- 
that the examinations were 
ol fe undesirable influence on 
gtinb «5. and the interval of 
he tE „s from 1923 to 1928 did 
pe "bout any material change 
int of view. 
committee of the 
In 1937; a A favs 
` School Teachers Association 
High York City conducted a 
; : and among the classroom 
a s. Of 1500 replies to a ques- 
e ire, 549% listed cramming 
3% listed wrong emphasis tie 
educational values, and 38% liste 
discourages experimental efforts on 
at of teachers’ as disadvantages 
inherent in Regents Examination. 
Nevertheless, 54% thought ıt 
would be poor educational policy 
to discontinue Regents Examina- 
tions in the first two years of the 
high school. Whatever interpreta- 
tion is placed on the replies in 
those studies, the fact remains that 
too large a number of our pupils 
ate unable to do successful work 
with the courses of study that lead 
to the Regents Examinations. 
The present study is the imme- 
diate result of the recent Report 
of the Regents Inquiry into the 
op and Cost of Public Ed- 
in = = = State of New York, 
e following statements 
are made: 
“Base high school graduation 
On readiness to leave school, as 
oo by local school officers 
n accordance with rules and 


regulations to be approved by 
the State Education Department 


a 


‘a di ar ents ~- 
and discontinue the Reg 


ploma. 

“End the Regent 
as graduation tests, 
form them into exam cak 
signed to discovet the W 
spots in curriculum Of teaching: 
Make avilable to schools 4 vara” 
ety of examinations through 
which the schools themselves an 
measure pupils’ achievement.’ * 
This stand is a far cry from the 

original purpose of the examina- 
tions when in 1878 the Regents 
academic examinations were first 
given in response to concerted ac- 
tion by the academic principals of 
the state who urged the Board of 
Regents to establish a series of out- 
side objective tests in secondary 
school subjects for the purpose of 
measuring the work of their schools 
and of establishing proper stand- 
ards of scholarship. This was done 
in a set of resolutions offered at 
the University Convocations of the 
years 1866 and 1871 and by means 
of legislation in 1877, in order 
“to furnish a suitable standard 
for graduation from academies and 
academic departments of union 
schools and for admission to the 
several colleges of the state.” The 
above quotation differs also from 
Opinions about the examinations 
= ag at various times since 
mei the pie ® commies 
ia 1905 z 7 e State Department 
ported: No changes 


S 
* Gulick, 
merican Fa H 
(Page 48). 


5 Fxaminations 
and trans- 
inations de- 


. Education F 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
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should be made w would de- 

stroy what is unique and especially 

valuable in the New York State 
system. In particular, this commit- 
tee is of the opinion that the 
substitution for the examinations 
system, to any considerable extent, 
of any system which would rely 
primarily on the certification by 
individual schools would not be in 
the interest of the maintenance 
of educational standards in the 
state.” 

In 1924, the Annual Report of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion said: “An important factor 
in the growth this year has been 
the extend use of the examinations 
in the high schools of New York 
City . . . The use of the exam- 
inations revealed to the supervisory 
officers of the city individual weak- 


nesses in instruction, both in 
schools as a whole and in subject 
groups.” 


Again in 1927, Commissioner 
James Sullivan in his annual report 
said: ‘“To test the academic prin- 
cipals of the state in this matter, I 
asked for a vote at the December 
1925 meeting. Out of an audience 
of between 300 and 400, I could 
count only three that expressed a 
wish to have the Regents Examina- 
tions eliminated. . . . In other 
subjects in which we were more 
than willing to give Regents credit 
on the certification of the school, 
the teachers and the principals of 
the state were unwilling to do so, 
belying the common statement sup- 
posed to emanate from themselves 


adjustments now under way 


that their good teaching work was 
hampered by Regents Examina. 
tions.” 

Conditions today are decided] 
different from those of a decid 
ago. These conditions are aptly de. 
scribed in the New York State 
Education Department Bulletin, en- 


titled Regulations Relative to 


the Secondary School Curriculum 


(1934): “The reorganized high 
school curriculum recognizes the 
challenge to secondary education 
resulting from the ‘marked increase 
in high school enrolment and the 
greater attention that must be given 
to the widely differing abilities 
and interests of the secondary 
school population. Recognition is 
also given to the necessity for 
further adjustment in the senior 
high school to meet the needs of 
pupils whose interests lie in other 
fields than the so-called academic 
subjects, but that are none the less 
important in developing individ- 
uality and in making each individ- 
ual most useful in the community 
in which he lives.” 

Commissioner George M. Wiley, 
of the State Education Department, 
in commenting on this quotation 
in his bulletin on The Changing 


Function of Regents Examinations, 


published in 1937, says: “It 1S 
now apparent that the large ob- 
jectives which have been brought 
into view by the curriculum re- 
can- 
not be fully realized without fur- 
ther modifications in our examina- 
tion procedure,” And then he goes 








to recommend that “(i 
j tional plan Governing the use 
reliminary examinations in the 
cities and villages of the State 
be extended to include other com. 
munities where there is an ap- 
coved six year secondary school, 
(2) there be a further reduction 
in the number of subjects in which 
Regents Examinations are offered, 
these subjects to be selected from 
those not used for competitive 
or scholarship purposes, (3) the 
state examinations be not used in 
such a manner as to interfere in 
any way with the development of 
experimental instructional materials 
for pupils of superior ability or 
for pupils of lower mental level, 
(4) increasing time and attention 
be given to the development of an 
adequate testing program that will 
serve the needs of educational 
guidance, that will be informative 
at the growth and progress of each 
individual pupil, and that will aid 
parents as well as teachers in 
meeting more intelligently the 
advisory responsibility toward ado- 
lescents throughout the junior and 
senior high school.” 


In the present study of the prob- 
lem of the Regents Examinations, 
the committee of ten First As- 
sistants*, representing the various 
Subject matter fields, submitted to 


— 


* The committee consisted of the fol- 
lowing First Assistants: Mrs. Marie M. 
Arnold, Miss aay Doux, Miss Marion 
D. Jewell, Mr. Edward Kauzer, Mr. 

elson Kline, Miss Grace Light, Miss 
Monica D. Ryan, Miss Helen E. Schra- 
dieck, and Mr. Joseph B. Orleans, Chair- 
man 
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he chairmen of departments in the 


of high schools a questionnaire con- 


taining the following questions: 

1. To what extent do the Re- 
gents Examinations influence 
(a) the teaching of your 

subject, 

(b) the content of the 
course of study in terms 
of flexibility and of ad- 
justment for individual 
differences? 

2. What is the effect of the 
Regents Examinations on the 
quality and the techniques 
of supervision? 

3. What is the effect of the 
Regents Examinations on the 
attainment of educational ob- 
jectives for (a) the academic 
pupils, (b) the non-academic 
pupils? 

4. Since the regulations involv- 
ing Regents Examinations in 
the city are self-imposed, 

(a) should we propose a 
modification of the pres- 
ent scheme to the As- 
sociate Superintendent in 
charge of High Schools? 

(b) If so, what plan would 
you suggest l 

(1) for immediate 
adoption? 

(2) to be adopted 
after further in- 
vestigation? 


The replies to questions 1, 2, and 
3 are summarized in the follow- 
ing table. The figures represent 
the number of chairmen who gave 
each reply listed in the first col- 
umn, 
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Reply Eng. Stud 


Question 
1(a) No influence 35 10 2 
Favorable 
influence 10 7 | 
Unfavorable . 
influence wu 40 20 
1(b) No influence 3 8 nu 
Sufficient 


flexibility 23 2 12 
Interferes with 
adjustment 12 35 23 


2 No influence 32 24 16 
Undesirable 
influence 6 23 13 
Helpful 
influence 4 1 1 


3(a) Satisfactory 24 21 19 
Unsatisfactory 11 19 15 
No effect J7 -6 ae 


3(b) Satisfactory 14 4 8 


~ Phys. Bio. 
d. Math. Sch Sci, Lat. Lang. Prac. Stud, Total 








Mod. Bus. See, 


4 2 7 10 6 4 80 


2° 4 10 S ‘oem 12 64 
20 14 3 43 19 2 161 
a 6 3 y 

6 2 8° 6 .:-.: 8 67 
26 18 6 40 19 6 485 
12 8 10 23 14 1 439 


2.12 6 26 9 . 4 20n 


12, 2 æ 1 2. 15 


27 So 19...23 > „113341532 
7 10 1 27 #11 3 104 


r e 5 7 3 14 59 


Unsatisfactory 22: 33 22 27 12 9 42 18 3 . 188 
No effect 4 E iin ma et eee | oe 3 15 
Á 


The discrepancies between the 
total numbers of replies to the 
questions within each subject group 
are due to the fact that some chair- 
men failed to reply to one or more 
questions and some made irrelevant 
statements that are not included in 
the summary. 


The chairmen did not necessarily 
use the terms ‘favorable,’ ‘unsatis- 
factory,’ and so forth. These terms 
represent the essence of the re- 
plies which were expressed in 
many instances at some length. 

It is true that the tables furnish 
a general picture of the points of 
view of the chairmen of depart- 
ments concerning the problem of 
the Regents Examinations. How- 
ever, Opinions expressed by individ- 
uals and the reasons for their 
attitude should be of greater sig- 
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nificance than mere numbers. We 
submit, therefore, some typical se- 
lected statements: 


CHAIRMEN OF ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENTS 

‘In English the Regents Ex- 
aminations influence the teaching 
in normal upper term classes to 
quite an extent. Students are given 
definite training in précis writing 
and in the technique of answering 
a question.” 

“The subject matter of the 
Regents Examination has affected 
the course of study in terms © 
flexibility and adjustment to in- 
dividual differences. Literary a 
likely to be used as @ basis a 
questions, have been put into RA 
high school course, whether Of N 
the students are capable of ap 









preciating and ig them.” 

“The influence ig in every way 
, salutory one. The questions on 
the English Regents Examinations 
are generally ones which test the 
owers, skills, learnings, and ap- 
reciations which represent the 
major objectives in the four year 
English course: power to read and 
interpret, power to organize ma- 
rerials and set forth ideas in clear, 
correctly written English, power to 
define words accurately. The Eng- 
lish syllabus is sufficiently flexible 
to permit adjustment for individual 
needs and differences. The English 
Regents Examinations need not 
limit differentiation nor enrichment 
of the course.” 

“The Regents in English as at 
present constructed and adminis- 
tered have no appreciably deleteri- 
ous effect on the teaching of Eng- 
lish in my department. We do not 
fnd that the objectives of the 
Regents Examinations restrict our 
methodology or choice of curricular 
material in any way. In fact, apart 
ftom occasional aberrations on ‘the 
mie the test makers in Albany, 
ens sea in whole-hearted 

Tiesisum, those attainments 
mg as hummer "i to measure, As 
Nations, these cane z ae mad 
Ng to be fall; aminations are go- 
o other, he i IN some respect 
tions allow as . Present examina- 

oe! Cings i maa Wi ils as 
"ital g k O make literature 
Widel be to them, to sample 
Ut teach: Re best literature fo 

ing, to tri e a 
strive for clarity, 


force, grace, and precision 1n Fa ‘ 
pression; in short, to do all tha 
we should do as teachers of Eng- 
lish.” “or 
“It is my belief that the majority 
of my eighth term teachers of Eng- 
lish are conscious of the Regents 
Examinations throughout the semes- 
ter, though one of the ablest teach- 
ers declares that she is influenced 
by the objectives defined by the 
N.E.A., not by the Regents Exam- 
inations. All of my teachers agree 
with me that the ever-increasing 
aspects of our subject with which 
the English Regents questions are 
concerned are overloading the 
course and diminishing the time 
and attention formerly devoted to 
imaginative writing and full dis- 
cussion of the literature read: In 
our school thus far we have felt 
that we cannot extend our recent 
modification of the English course 
for the poorest students beyond the 


- sixth term, lest they should not 


eventually be able to pass the Re- 
gents Examinations. Thus the Re- 
gents are affecting our adaptation 
of the work to the abilities of these 
students in their last year or more, 
for a considerable number will be 
unprepared in less than nine terms.” 


CHAIRMEN OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENTS s 

“The Regents Examination to a 
great extent is a strait-jacket ren- 
dering difficult any radical revisions 
of the course of study to meet the 


interests, aptitudes and needs of the 
youngsters,” 
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“They make the differentiation in” 


the course of study almost impos- 
sible. We group students on the 
basis of the I.Q. and performance 
in all work as well as in history. 
We have honor classes for the very 
excellent, normal courses for the 
average and special or slow classes 
for the dull. As all must take Re- 
gents, the best we can do for the 
slow is to give them the minimum 
essentials of the syllabus. If the 
Regents barrier were removed, we 
could give them worthwhile work 
that would be within the range of 
their ability to do. Honor classes 
could be more skilfully handled by 
giving them more enriched courses 
than is possible under the present 
restrictions.” 

“To a certain degree the Re- 
gents Examination forces all teach- 
ers of the social studies to spend 
more time teaching facts rather than 
teaching for social competence, 
teaching the text rather than the 
pupil. Teaching in bright academic 
groups is comparatively unaffected 
by the Regents, except that we are 
forced to cover ground and have 
too little time to do a thorough job. 
It is in the teaching of our slower 
group that the Regents has the 
most harmful effects, for we fear 
to cut material, and so we try to 
teach too much to pupils whose 
mental equipment is such that 
they cannot grasp the subject. Such 
teaching, which is not ours out of 
choice, but one of necessity, vio- 
lates all the progressive principles 
of education that we set up.” 
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~ “The present history Regents 


Examination should have little ef. 
fect on methods used in the class. 
room. I know that a fairly large 
number of teachers of history ig- 
nore the Regents Examination un- 
til a two weeks coaching period 
at the end of the term. I do not 
doubt that many teachers find 
themselves restricted by the im- 
portance they attach to the exam- 
ination. This is not necessarily the 
fault of the examination. It can 
also be attributed to the teacher's 
attitude. He feels that he must 
coach his students to pass a limited 
number of standard questions in- 
stead of realizing that a well taught 
class, encouraged to read widely 


- and to reason from that reading, 


is apt to find the examination fair- 
ly easy as compared with- class 
standards.” 


CHAIRMEN OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE DEPARTMENTS 

“The point of view of the teach- 
er is undoubtedly influenced by 
the Regents Examination. Although 
theoretically a pupil should take 
an examination in his stride, and 
although cramming is certainly 4 
practice to be deplored, one must 
recognize that with competition 4 
keen as it is in the matters © 
college entrance and of scholar- 
ships, it becomes 4 pirmaty a 
pose of the student to do as W 
as he can, and the teac ple 
ly wishes to give him all Doble 
help. .In this very understan a 
way, the French course evolves 








e ents.’ 
“The Regents Examinations have 
on a powerful agent for progress 


| i, che teaching of Modern Lan- 


ages in the last twenty years. 
e aural questions have forced 
„chers to give more attention to 
onunciation and comprehension 


| of the spoken Janguage and to use 
ne language more in the class- 


om. The mew reading question 


T has resulted in more effective teach- 


ing of reading, and the civilization 
nestion has given a new impetus 


1, the cultural work. While I 


agree with many teachers who feel 


T at there is still too much em- 
} phasis on grammar in the examina- 
| tions, I think that with the above 
{cord the Regents could not fair- 


y be branded as reactionary. In 


| view of the great diversity of aim 
{fom school to school and even 
| om teacher to teacher and the 
| urent tendency to innovation for 
]Mvation’s sake, it seems highly 


desirable to h | 
ave so ilizi 
Eo me stabilizing 
er, Pape Examinations do 
i Sk € teaching of modern 
4 s to some extent. That is, 
tope my. Prepare the students 
ik ame the Regents Examina- 
Pos A Since all students, as 
b take . Policy, are required 
| e 
t Woy sents, we feel that 
Mole € rather i 
bes em some id 
à meth ea of 
egg I ods for ieyi 
ih achieving 
tO Stat e unfair, how- 
Is influence 


has been detrimental. As 4 matter 
of fact, all phases of language 1n- 
struction can be completed. The 
examination is, so far as we are 
concerned, merely a standard 
check.” 
“The teaching of foreign lan- 
guages is influenced by the Regents 
Examination to a very great de- 
gree. We spend too much time on 
grammar and literal translation and 
tricky, idiomatic composition. This 
leaves insufficient time for reading, 
aural and oral work, and cultural 
work. The Regents Examinations 
have improved somewhat in this 
direction. They now give credit 
for dictation, comprehension, read- 
ing and cultural questions. How- 


_ ever, the questions are, as a rule, 


so badly chosen and deal with so 
many trivial points, that the im- 
provement is more apparent than 
real,” 


CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS 
OF MATHEMATICS 

“The Regents Examinations in- 
fluence the teaching of mathematics 
to a considerable degree since in- 
struction in many classes Jeans 
toward the acquisition of thought- 
less skill in answering typical ques- 
tions rather than toward the ex- 
ercise of reason in varied situa- 
tions. Drill, which is good if not 
carried to excess, takes the place 
of productive thinking. Time is 
short, courses are Crammed with 
content, and the primary objectives 
of the teaching of mathematics 
are not achieved but are sacrificed 
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to the mechanical repetition needed 

for the skill that brings about 

good results in Regents Examina- 
tions as measured by marks.” 

“The Regents Examinations ex- 
ert considerable influence on the 
teaching of secondary school mathe- 
matics, an influence which is 
beneficial. Both pupils and teachers 
have an immediate goal which 
necessitates close adherence to the 
prescribed courses of study. There 
is, however, sufficient latitude in 
the courses of study to permit the 
correlation of the subject matter 
of mathematics with that of other 
fields.” 

“In general drill is given a 
prominent place in every lesson 
and is emphasized particularly near 
the end of the term. Much of the 
time devoted to drill could be used 
to develop rich concepts and re- 
lationships. A natural tendency un- 
der the present set-up is for con- 
scientious teachers to slight devel- 
opmental aspects of the lesson in 
favor of intensive drill. The ac- 
quisition of information and skills 
becomes an end, rather than a 
means of developing the powers 
of comparison, generalization, logi- 
cal thinking, and so on, which 
justify the teaching of mathematics. 
The teacher’s efforts are directed at 
the lowest third of the class. The 
brighter pupils in the normal class- 
es are compelled to mark time or 
proceed at a pace which is too 
slow for their mental abilities,” 

“Regents Examinations tend to 
Cause teachers to exert undue pres- 
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A sure on students because of their 
anxiety to make a good recorg 
Too often the teaching becomes 
like that in a cram course and iş 
directed primarily toward the pass. 
ing of the examination. In geome. 
try, for example, teachers are in. 
clined to omit or to fail to em. 
phasize those theorems which are 
not likely to be given on the test” 


CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE | 
“The present Regents Examina. 
tions encourage encyclopedic in- 
formation and not scientific think- 
ing, scientific attitude, knowledge 
of environment and the meaning 
of science to modern society.” 
“Too many topics are prescribed. 
Emphasis is placed on information, 
memorization and drill. Since hab- 
its of thinking and of working do 
not enter into the final mark, pu- 
pils do not receive the training in 
such habits that might otherwise 
be given. A fixed syllabus is now 
prescribed. This prevents the adap- 
tation of the study to the needs 
of the students individually.” 
“Since the general tendency of 
teachers of Regents subjects is to 
make the passing of examinations 
a principal aim, it is natural that 
the teaching of the subject will be 
oriented to this end and the more 
important objectives, such as, # 
development of open-mindedness, 
of the 
of suspended judgment, 
scientific method, are very ™ z 
neglected.” 
“Regents Examinations influence 


AS ie a ~senen 
—o US => — e 
—= 





a materially the teaching of the 
“jects under my supervision: 
s sics, Chemistry, biology, and 
psiography . In practice, we try 

forget at least for the first three 
° four months of each semester 
hat there are such things as Re. 
oats, and we attempt to teach our 
pils SO as to enrich and vitalize 
heit mental and emotional hori- 
ons. The awakening (for us as 
yell as for our pupils) comes 
oward the close of the term when 
is suddenly discovered that these 
gate imposed tests are lurking 
round the corner and that an im- 
mediate change in teaching pro- 
edure and educational emphasis 
s required if the usual percentage 
of success is to be duplicated. At 
once, the objective changes, certain 


į sock types of questions are stressed, 


J feli 


ad the hitherto emphasized en- 
nchment, extra-curricular reading, 
ifter-school science work, trips and 
expeditions to places of scientific 
interest, etc., all take on a second- 
ay importance. The Regents Ex- 
iminations form a serious obstacle 
a free, inspirational kind of 

leaching,” 
“The Regents Examinations in- 
i us to the extent that they 
bs Na up to a definite level in 
abe E and give us definite 
tire matter and objectives to 
keg gen’ attain, A few teachers 
h at the examinations give a 
a pressure, but this may 
Onte ited with planning. The 
tacher IS as flexible as any good 
“an wish, The syllabus is 





¥ 


ed as a minimum basis 
for examination purposes, but need 
not tie anyone down. In some slow 
classes, however, teachers feel that 
they cannot always cover the 
ground,” 


CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS OF 
BUSINESS PRACTICE 

“A very definite method of teach- 
ing bookkeeping has been devel- 
oped in New York City. I be- 
lieve that this method has influ- 
enced the content of the Regents 
Examinations and the teaching of 
bookkeeping throughout the state. 
Although the content of the ex- 
amination is constantly in the 
minds of teachers during the en- 
tire two years of the subject, it 
does not influence the teaching; we 
influence the examination content. 
Bookkeeping as it is taught in New 
York City is a subject demanding 
good reasoning ability. This is 
especially true in the second year. 
Students of low reasoning ability 
have almost no chance of success 
either in school or in business. 
During the first year we do all we 
can to make it possible for stu- 
dents not fitted for such work to 
obtain the maximum benefit from 
the pursuit of the subject. We do 
not encourage such students to at- 
tempt the second year. This is 
caused by the theory we follow in 
the method of teaching, not by 
the content of the Regents Ex- 
amination. Any examination except 
one that demands only record 
keeping would be too difficult for 
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non-academic students,” "D 
“The Regents Examination has 
little influence on the teaching of 
the subject. The examination is 
given at the end of the second year 
and our department devotes only 
three weeks in preparation for the 
examination. The department is 
not Regents conscious, since our 
city syllabus in the subject requires 
more than the State syllabus. The 
Regents Examination in bookkeep- 
ing has changed considerably in 
the last few years. It stresses the 
analytical and interpretative aspects 
of the subject.” | 
“The nature of the examination 

is such that teachers must forget 
the life of the student, except in- 
sofar as the student must pass the 
Regents tests to obtain a diploma, 

even if he obtains a grade as low 
as 62%. Teachers therefore coach 
more than they teach. Teachers 

cannot aim for culture, citizenship, 
mental growth and for a full un- 

derstanding of life and its many 
problems as reflected in the com- 
munity of our students. A cram 
course is the result.” 


M “Individual differences—absurd | 
Students must learn what is te. 
quired and not what they need 
or what they can do. Bright stu. 
dents, average students, sub-aver. 
age students must be fitted into 
a mold. Superficiality becomes the 
keynote rather than thoroughness, 
as material must be covered, even 
if but 65% can be achieved,” 
“They influence the teaching of 
the subject very much, as the sole 
aim of the average teacher is to 
have the largest possible percentage 
passing. While the process of drill 
and review does not prevent the 
teaching of new subject matter, it, 
nevertheless, appears to be the 
principal idea in the mind of the 
teacher. There is no flexibility and 
possibility of adjustment for in- 
dividual differences. 


to capacity.” 


The following is a summary of | 


the replies to question (4a), 
“Should we propose a modification 
of the present scheme to the As- 
sociate Superintendent in charge of 
High Schools?” 


Ån 


Soc. 
Reply Eng. Stud. Math. 
1g mnanaa As oo 


No Ne ee | 9 7 








The vote of 211 vs. 92 in favor 
of recommending a change of some 
sort is an indication of the marked 
feeling of dissatisfaction that pre- 
vails among the chairmen in the 
high schools. Since, in many in- 
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Phys. Bio. 


20 16 10 43 


Mod. Bus. See. 
Sci. Sci. Lat. Lang. Prac. Stud. 


21 5 211 
14 4 144 92 


Total 


14 8 9 








re had been 


stances, the questionnai 
discussed at department meetings, 


le to assume 


it may be reasonab 
dissatisfactio" 


that this feeling of 
prevails among the teachers ge 5 
The last question in the 5 


o¢ change, classifi 


foll 


It operates 
more like a machine that is geared 









owing heads: 


Abolish the Regents Examin- 

ations altogether, 

þ. End Regents tests as a re- 
uirement for graduation. 

Establish city-wide tests. 

d. Require Regents only for eli- 
gibility for scholarships and 
college entrance. 

= Permit only those pupils to 
take Regents Examinations 
who are recommended by the 
school. | 

_ Modify the type of examina- 
tions offered at present. 

g. Make Regents Examinations 

optional for each school. 

Revise the present syllabi. 

Offer different types of di- 

plomas. 

. Relax the standards for the 
non-academically minded pu- 
pils. 


a. 


“> 


=. p 


<< © 


Throughout all the suggested 
plans the comment most often 
Mentioned and repeated was that 
something must be done to segre- 
gate those pupils whom we have 
—_ accustomed to designate 
a a from those whom 
y a el “non-academic” or “non- 

j: eentcaly minded” or “low I. 
A n ‘dull-normal” etc. In this 
a: will be possible to relax 


Pils Wi Misji 
Ones. ithout sacrificing the better 


© standards for the weaker pu- 


sking for suggested plans slicted To supplement the major ie 
, variety of schemes and proposals of the investigation, the commit 
ed under the submitted the following question 


to a list of selected chairmen of 


experience, in order to obtain in- 
formation about conditions 1n de- 
partments in which a Regents Ex- 
amination, formerly required, had 
been abandoned for a number of 


years: 


In what specific ways has the 
removal of the Regents Exam- 
ination in elementary algebra, 
elementary biology, elementary 
bookkeeping, and second year 
language influenced (a) the 
character of instruction in the 
grades formerly subject to the 
examination, (b) the content of 
the course of study in terms of 
flexibility and adjustment for in- 
dividual differences in the grades 
formerly subject to the examina- 
tion, (c) the work of the upper 
grades? Add a statement also of 
the criteria which have aided you 
in arriving at your opinion, e. g. 
observation by the chatrman, 
_ opinions of teachers, tests, etc. 


For the mathematics depart- 
ments, sixteen chairmen replied of 
the eighteen to whom the ques- 
tion was submitted. Three of the 
sixteen felt that there was a loss 
in the dropping of the examination 
in elementary algebra, that the 
teaching had become superficial, 
that there was less rigor and drill. 
Two felt that there was no change. 
The others felt that the removal 
of the examination had brought 
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about greater freedom to experi- 
ment and greater flexibility in re- — 
arrangement of work and in teach- 
ing procedures, that there was 


more time for the leisurely devel- 
opment of new work and for the 
assimilation of mathematical ideas 
and for emphasis on worthwhile 
objectives. Most of the chairmen 
felt that the work of the upper 
grades had not been seriously 
affected. | 

The five chairmen of depart- 
ments of biology to whom the 
question had been submitted felt 
that the removal of the examina- 
tion in elementary biology allowed 
greater flexibility and emphasis on 
content fitted to local conditions, 
more freedom and leisure in teach- 
ing, more emphasis on objective 
work and on developing scientific 
thinking. 

In the departments of business 
practice, likewise, the four chairm- 
men concerned expressed the opin- 
ion that the work had improved, 
that it was possible to introduce 
new subject matter, that the pu- 
pils now get a full year of real 
instruction, that the work of the 
upper grades had improved. 

In the modern language depart- 
ments, the committee found that a 
large number of schools were still 
requiring the second year examina- 
tion. A few of the chairmen re- 
plied that pupils in non-Regents 
classes complete the required read- 
ing and the cultural syllabus, that 
work is more flexible and richer 
with greater emphasis on reading. 
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th $ part of the investiga. 
tion, the committee concluded that, 
in general, the removal of the 
Regents Examinations in the four 
subjects concerned has not im. 
posed a serious handicap on the 
teaching, but has rather offered 
opportunities for improvement, 


The following two replies to the 
questionnaire used in this investi- 
gation are included in their en- 
tirety in this report because of the 
uniqueness of their content in com- 
parison with all the other replies 
received and because of the op- 
posite points of view expressed. 
The first is from the chairmen 
of a department of modern lan- 
guages, the second from the chair- 
man of a department of mathe- 
matics. 


(1) “May I say, in regard to 
the questionnaire in regard 
to Regents Examinations, 
that, in my humble opinion, 
it does not make a particle 
of difference whether there 
are or are not Regents Ex- 
aminations or any form of 
uniform tests imposed by 
another body. As long as 
the end of our educational 
process seems to be to pfo 
duce a ‘high percentage of 
passing marks,’ our whole 
system will be gauged toO 
that end. I taught for year 
o NONS , where the Re- 
gents were at that pa 
abolished. There were 10° 
examinations, Later, the Re 


(2) 


gents ‘were re-introduced. 


The difference was that be- 
tween tweedle-dee and twee- 
dle-dum. Perhaps a huge 
system needs such a me- 
chanical device as the Re- 
gents (or a local) examina- 
tion method. But real edu- 
cation is not affected one 
way of the other. 

“As long as ‘passing’ in 
an examination with the low 
65% standard is held satis- 
factory, any type of exam- 
ination will do. I feel that 
the whole problem of edu- 
cation does not depend on 
the examinations given, but 
on quite different factors.” 


“Conceding that many criti- 
cisms of ‘Regents Examina- 
tions’ can be made, I be- 
lieve that on the whole they 
are the most effective single 
item in our system for 
establishing and maintain- 
ing some character and 
quality of work. Any school 
that has on its roll consid- 
erable numbers of pupils 
who are incompetent to 
comprehend the material of 
the Regents syllabus surely 
may organize special classes 
Outside the normal course. 
Certainly any school that 
Pays more than incidental 
attention to the Regents re- 
Puirements in teaching, its 
Programming, its accom- 
Plishment, has a decidedly 





nceptir => oo 
and duties. 


chool that 
imum 


anaemic CO 
ies Dh opportunities 
Certainly any Sci 
cannot cover as 4 miN 
the assigned Regents sy lla- 
bus is woefully lacking 1n 

its accomplishment. 

“In my experience the 
highest respect to the con- 
duct and direction of the 
Regents Examinations is 
given by pupils, teachers, 
and principals. No local ex- 
amination ever had such 
serious consideration. To 
eliminate these uniform, 
outside, state-regulated, tests 
would cause a decided slump 
in teacher and pupil effort, 
in my judgment.” 

On the basis of an analysis of 
the 370 replies received from the 
chairmen of departments, the com- 
mittee has submitted the follow- 
ing recommendations to the Su- 
perintendent in charge of High 
Schools: 


I. Several types of diplomas should 
be offered: 

Type A. For pupils who show 
that they are able to do the 
quality of work that is now 
expected of the better candi- 
dates for the academic and 
the general diplomas 

Type B. For pupils of the kind 
described as non-academically 
minded, as low IQs, as 
dull-normal, as slow, and so 
forth 


Type C. For pupils in special- 
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ized curricula leading to dif- 
ferentiated art diplomas and 
differentiated diplomas in 
technical fields 


II, Regents examinations should 

be required: 

a. in English Four Years for 
all types of diplomas 

b. in American History for 
type A diploma only 
For type C diplomas the pres- 
ent local examinations approved 
as the equivalent of the Re- 
gents Examinations in the ma- 
jor field of specialization shall 
be continued. 
All other Regents requirements 
for graduation shall be abol- 
ished. 


III. It follows from recommenda- 

tion I that the types of di- 

plomas suggested will call for 

reconsideration of 

a. the number of credits of re- 
quired subjects 

b. the number of credits of 
elective subjects 

c. the number and the types 
of sequences 

d. appropriate syllabi and 
courses of study, particular- 
ly for groups not preparing 
for Regents examinations 


IV. Until recommendations 4, 5, 
and 6 on pages 295 to 297 
of Spaulding’s Report on High 
School and Life are adopted 
by the State Department of 
Education, pupils should be 
permitted to take the Regents 
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minations on a voluntary 


_ Exam 
basis for the following purt- 


poses, if they are qualified by 

scholarship in the judgment of 

the faculty: 

a. college entrance 

b. scholarships: State and Cor. 
nell 

c. qualifying certificates 

The recommendations referred 

to above are as follows: 


No. 4. That the Board of Re. 
gents discontinue the present 
State Examinations Board 
and establish in its place a 
board whose sole function 
shall be to supervise a pro- 


gram for the selection of ap- . 


plicants for admission to 
higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the State. Methods 
of selection approved by this 
board should eventually be 
substituted for the present 
system of Regents Academic 
Examinations. 


No. 5. That, following the — 


establishment of the board of 
selection, the plan of award- 
ing state scholarships in high- 
er institutions of learning On 
the basis of pupils ratings 
on uniform examinations be 
replaced by a plan, the de- 
tails to be elaborated by the 
proposed board. 


No. 6. That the proposed board 


of selection investigate 
feasibility of awarding 
classes of scholarships» 


two 
the 





award being based on identi- 
cal personal, social, and 
scholastic criteria, etc. 


F pecause of local conditions 


that vary from school to school, 
the committee recommends that 
each school be responsible for 
its system of examinations used 
to measure effectiveness of in- 
struction and achievement of 
the pupils. A carefully -or- 
nized local testing program 
should serve to motivate learn- 


One of the publications of the 
Regents’ Inquiry Into the Cost and 
Character of Education in the State 
of New York was devoted to an 
analysis of social studies teaching 
in the State.! The Report created 
the impression that social studies 
teachers were not doing their job. 
That this is the belief of the In- 
quiry may be verified by even a 
casual reading of the Conclusions 
and Recommendations. 
tle = social studies 
ie Ae orme by a study of 
aiie — both pupil 
Pupil Ae and school practice. 

ete vement was measured 
tional previously used on a na- 

scale and others constructed 
for the Inau; 
nquiry. They were applied 
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a Aliases” WS å nt 
“work, measure accomplish ja 


difficulties. 
that these 


aid in classification 
and diagnose pupil 
The committee feels 
objectives can be attained by 
local examinations better than 
by a state wide examination not 
specifically adapted to local 
conditions. 


JosePH B. ORLEANS. 


George Washington High School. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE REGENTS' 
INQUIRY REPORTS 


to 22,584 pupils within sixty-two 
representative schools in New York 
State and were designed to measure 
pupils’ (1) socially useful knowl- 
edge about American history, civics, 


‘current affairs and local community 


life, (2) understanding of basic 
terms and concepts, (3) skills in 
map reading, in reading graphs, 
and in using library references, 
which are useful both in’ school 
and in life situations and (4) at- 
titudes toward nationalism, inter- 
nationalism, race, politics, free 
speech, right of free assembly, and 
willingness to participate in group 
action. School practice was de- 
termined by (1) Professor Wil- 
son’s visits to twenty-five secondary 
schools during the school year 
1936-37, (2) A questionnaire 
“dealing with many aspects of so- 
cial studies instruction” returned 
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by three hundred and eighty-four 


teachers, (3) An analysis of a 
check list of curriculum topics 
for the purpose of finding out 
the emphasis and trends in the 
curriculum as they appear in the 
actual classrooms returned by four 
hundred and thirty-five teachers, 
(4) The Regents’ Inquiry staff 
studied State material such as cuf- 
riculum bulletins, courses of study, 
data as to "course enrollments, as 
to extracurricular activities, as to 
teachers’ training, as to supervisory 
practices.” A survey was also made 
“of the literature available on the 
teaching of the social studies with- 
in the State of New York.” 

Using these techniques, the In- 
quiry found, among other things, 
that “As a whole, leaving pupils 
are . . . deficient in knowledge 
of problems, issues and present 
day facts with which every intelli- 
gent citizen must be conversant if 
he is to be something more than 
a mere voter.” If this estimate is 
correct, then the present crisis in 
self-government is being intensi- 
fied. 

The Inquiry sets up as “the 
basic objective of general educa- 
tion . . . a degree of social com- 
petence which will enable pupils to 
participate not only harmlessly but 
constructively in the operations of 
society.” “Civic competence’ is 
held to be one of the aspects of 
“social competence” and involves 
“membership in such a democratic 
society as the United States tradi- 
tionally seeks.” The Inquiry did 
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Mot define either term carefully, 
We may assume, however, that 
Professor Wilson would include 
in his definition “knowledge, un- 
derstanding, study tools, interpre- 
tation skills, proper habits, cer- 
tain attitudes, sound ideals, ex- 
perience in democratic living, and 
a social conscience.”? 

In testing for “civic compe- 
tence,” the Inquiry urges that the 
distinction “be borne in. mind 
that, so far as possible, the in- 
formation, concepts, skills, and at- 
titudes dealt with are those de- 
manded by civic competence rather 
than alone those which the estab- 
lished curricula profess to deal.” 
Consequently, readers of the bat- 
tery of tests given to the pupils of 
the State should not be surprised 
to find a “Community Affairs 
Test” which calls upon the pupil 
to answer such questions as: “11. 
The average size of families in my 
community is (a) less than 3 
persons; (b) 3-4 persons, (c) 
4-5 persons; (d) 5 or more pet 
sons.” “28. People trying to plan 
for the future of my community 
should know that during the ten- 
year period, 1920-30, the popu- 
Jation in my community (4) de- 
creased; (b) increased less than 
10%; (c) increased 10% to 25%; 
(d) increased more than 2570: 
“31. Of all persons in my come 
munity, the percentage found guilty 

y» P 8 





, n 
*Schuker, Louis A. 4” Outline et he 


Examination of the Social Studies 1 ye, 
Secondary Schools of New Yori A 4. 
(Unpublished). New York, 1937: 





¢ violating tralie ordinances last 
ear was (a) less than 5%; (b) 


40-10% (c) 10%-15%; (d) 


4 or more.” Dr. Louis A. 
gchuker used eight of the items 
contained in the Community Af- 
fairs examination to test teachers 
in the Social Studies Department 
at New Dorp High School and 
the Executive Board of the Social 
Studies Association of New York 
City$ If the test is valid, teachers 
may also be charged with civic in- 
competence. A more likely explana- 
tion is that the Community Affairs 
Test did not measure knowledge 
of the community. 

In the tests measuring pupils’ 
“Aesthetic Interests’ were ques- 
tions calling for recognition of 
such personalities as Willa Cather, 
Pauline Lord, Burgess Meredith, 
Robert Benchley, Franchot Tone, 
Lawrence Tibbet. The Social Terms 
Test included such questions as 
“73, The people of a Congression- 
al District are called the Con- 
gressman’s: 1. supporters; 2. Op- 
ponents; 3. clients; 4. constituents; 
>. henchmen.” Questions of this 
kind, designed to measure “civic 
competence,” can be drawn from 
every test contained in the battery. 


Do the tests measure “‘civic com- 
peteng 2” Can ‘civic competence” 
A measured? The answer to the 
= question must be subjective. Is 
i Pope who knows that the 
ar e of a Congressional District 

called the Congressman’s con- 


— 
‘Ibid, 7, 






mts likely tO DSC’ = o 
citizen than his classmate without 
this knowledge? Numerous factors 
must be considered before even @ 
tentative answer can be offered. 
The Inquiry has examined some of 
these factors, notably, attitudes of 
pupils toward nationalism, politics, 
race. Nevertheless, in “selecting 
aspects of “civic competence” there 
is always the chance that the 
more important aspects have not 
been tested. 

With reference to the second 
question raised: If we hold that 
“civic competence” cannot be 
measured, it must be with the 
realization that “scientific educa- 
tion has not yet produced the tools 
for completely accurate analysis” 
of the objectives of education. The 
writer is not willing to wait for 
the more perfect test to arrive. 
We must recognize the limita- 
tions of the instruments used by 
the Inquiry and evaluate its find- 
ings accordingly. 

Professor Wilson states that “The 
tests are related to life and do not 
hark back to a school program.” 
Hence, our pupils were not tested 
for what they learned in the class- 
room, but for what they are 
expected to derive from their 
experiences outside of the class- 
room. If the “civic competence" 
of students is dependent upon 
their experiences outside of the 
classroom then it is time to re- 
organize our curricula so that these 
experiences, as far as possible, are 
made part of school life. The 
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reliance upon incidental outcomes 
of social studies instruction will 
not suffice to equip our students 
for democratic living. 

The attempt to educate students 
for citizenship, in an academic at- 
mosphere, iS complicated by the 
fact that thousands of pupils who, 
in previous years, would not have 
continued in school are now mark- 
ing time in the classroom. The 
tests have been given during a 
period when our school popula- 
tion is made up of non-academic 
types as well as the “typical” stu- 
dent of the 1920's. Even our 
“typical” pupils may no longer be 
“typical.” The present writer be- 
lieves that pupils who, buoyed by 
the prospect of employment, would 
ordinarily concentrate on their 
studies, now take a ‘‘what’s the 
difference” attitude. A query is 
therefore raised concerning the 
validity of the same measuring 
rods for normal students and 
those who are in school because 
there is no place to go. 

There are factors other than the 
questions asked of the students 
which may account, in part, for 
the poor results in the State. 

(1) There is good reason to be- 
lieve that, at least in some instances 
in New York City, less considera- 
tion was given to the actual ad- 
ministration of the tests to the 
pupils of the State than to the 
construction of the instruments. 
Students called abruptly from the 
Classroom, seated in an auditorium, 
and given boards to write on, may 





bs be properly enthusiastic over 
taking a battery of tests. The in- 
convenience is reflected in at least 
one of the results not included in 
the Report as published, i.e. legi- 
bility of writing.” 

(2) A lack of consideration is 
also evident in one of the tests 
included in the battery which calls 


for a knowledge of ‘Personalities 
in Sport.” An all-girls school in — 


New York City tested in this cate- 
gory showed a median of sixty- 


three percent lower than all other : 


schools tested in the State. An 
all-boys school in New York City 
showed a median ninety-nine per- 
cent greater than all other schools 
tested in New York State. 

A pupil antagonized by unfair 
questions, by questions calling for 
information not included in his 
school work, by the conditions un- 
der which he is asked to take an 


‘examination may vent his anger 


on the examination. The extent 
to which this may have impaired 
the results has not been determined. 

(3) The Report states that the 
three year sequence of history 
(one-half year of civics, one year 
of European history, one year 
American history, one-half year O 
economics) offered in the a 
is taken by ‘scarcely one-fout 
even of the pupils who PE 
grade 12.” There is, therefor’ 
the possibility that, despite va 
nesses in social studies t€? a ; 
if the three year sequence alts 
taken by all students, 508 
might have been less discou! 





aad we would have been spared 
the lashes so liberally applied b 
professor Wilson. y 

Jn this analysis of “civic com- 
etence” as an objective of social 
studies teaching and the efforts of 
the Inquity to measure the “civic 
competence” of our students, it 
has been pointed out that: 

(1) “Civic Competence” is a 
worthy objective of social studies 
teaching, but the Inquiry was too 
harsh in criticizing social studies 
teaching on the basis of tests which 
largely measure incidental outcomes 
of social studies instruction. 


(2) Many of the items in the 
battery of tests were weak, but 
since “civic competence” cannot be 
measured scientifically by educa- 
tional science in its present stage 
of development, we must study 
the findings as they are presented, 
beating in mind the limitations of 
the measuring rods used. 

(3) The Inquiry’s attempt to 
Measure, with the same instrument, 
the achievements of a student body 
as heterogeneous mentally as that 
i ons _ in New York State 

o question, 
aa is a need for re- 
Whi sine e curricula in the 
Mile acer SO that the objective 
tealizable petence” may be made 

(5) There 


is reason to believe 
at Students 


HM hte New York City 

conditi were antagonized by the 

ed ons under which they were 
‘© take the test, 


Eon NEW YORK STATE 


No attempt will be made to list 
all the findings of the Inquity. 
Only the more pertinent will be 
offered. 


I, Framework of the Social Studies 


1. As varied a group of com- 
munities in the State as exists in 
the nation as a whole. Upon this 
structure rests a highly centralized 
state education system with no 
provision for leadership in the so- 
cial studies, 


II. Evidences of Civic Com- 
petence 


1. In civics, students showed 
mastery of only fifty percent of the 
items tested. 

2. In American history only one- 
third to one-half of the items were 
mastered. (An example of the type 
of knowledge called for is: “Al- 
though himself an advocate of a 
more autocratic form of govern- 
ment, he wrote a very able ex- 
position in defense of the. federal 
Constitution in his contributions 
to the Federalist. (1) Jefferson 
(2) Hamilton (3) Marshall (4) 
Jay (5) Adams.”) 

3, An extreme range of achieve- 
ment among individuals and 
among schools tested. 

4, Pupils in smaller towns gen- 
erally less “socially competent” 
than those in large towns. 

5. Pupils in State shown to be 
superior in knowledge of current 
events to rest of the country on 
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basis: of National Current ‘Events 


Survey. Evidence to show that in- 
struction in current events is super- 
ficial. 

6. Low level of learning in com- 
munity affairs. 

7. Pupils’ understanding of basic 
concepts in the social studies are 
not so high as the conditions of 
modern living and the hopes of a 
democratic society would demand. 

8. The teaching of skills is 
neglected in the social studies. 

9. Out-of-school factors recog- 
nized. Pupils do not have outstand- 


ingly liberal attitudes toward na- . 


tionalism, internationalism, race 
and politics. Inclined to give ‘‘verb- 
al allegiance” to civil liberties. 
“Let George do it” attitude toward 
civic coöperation. 

10. “Those who showed more 
liberal attitudes were of distinctly 
higher socio-economic status, as 
judged by the type of parental 
occupation reported by pupil.” 

11. Only about one-third of the 
pupils are brought into the or- 
ganized life of the student body in 
any official capacity. 

12, Typical pupil listens to the 
radio, but mostly to comedy and 
popular music. Goes to movies 
once a week, examines two books 
per month. The books are related 
to school and also “best sellers,” 


Ill. The Pupils Who Study Social 
Studies 


1. Pupils differ widely as to 
mental aptitudes and these differ- 






ences are not recognized in the 
co irse O “study. 

2. Brighter pupils do not tend to 
take more than a minimum of 
social studies courses; social studies 
are not sufficiently challenging. 

3. Pupils see little relation þe- 
tween their instruction in the socia] 
studies and their own reactions to 
socio-civic situations. 


IV. Social Studies Instruction 


1. Present syllabi offer a pat- 
ternless and inadequate statement 
of objectives. | 

2. The amassing of facts crowds 
out other objectives. 

3. Sad neglect of study skills 
and desirable mental operations. 
- 4, Schools not concerned with 
outcomes of instruction in the 
realm of behavior. Do not assume 
any direct concern in post-school 
living. 

5. Classroom procedures not suf- 
ficiently varied. Characterized by 
the question and answer method. 


V. The Social Studies Curriculum 


1. Is based on patternless sylla- 
bi with no stress on worthy ob- 
jectives. Nor is any allowance 
made for pupil differences. 

2. Too historical; too factual; 
covers too much ground. , 

3. Direct instruction in skills 1S 
preferable to dependence on ine 
direct outcomes of instruction. 


VI. Methods, Materials and the 
Evaluation of I nstruction 









1. Teaching too exclusively Be SS ae se finding is made, a recom- 
matter of hearing recitations. | etation follows. Frequently, to 
2. Schools need more equipment, mak e the criticism is to propose 
such as books, visual aids, the remedy. Hence, only the less 
3. Testing practices are very obvious and more important rec- 
oor. ommendations will be listed. 
4, Effect of Regents’ Examina- 


tions is to inhibit the improvement 1, Pupils Who Study Social 
of instruction. Studies 


VII. The Teacher of the Social 1. Differentiated curricula for 
Studies varying groups of pupils. 
2. Curricula more vitally con- 


SA i f . : 
1 superior group of teach cerned with pupils’ own living. 


ers—well trained, widely travelled 
and read, and with a wide range 
of social and professional inter- 
ests.” 

2. Teachers having a few. years 1. State objectives in terms of 
of experience, but not more than social competency. 
twenty-five years of experience 
seem to be superior. 

3. Teachers lack connections 
with vital forces of organized po- 
litical and economic life. 


II. Objectives of Social Studies 
Instruction 


_ 2, Program of required and elec- 
tive courses for the very able, the 
average and the less able. 


3. Objectives should deal with 
the emotional conditioning of the 
pupils as well as with their purely 
mental development. 

4. State Education Department 
should stimulate rather than pre- 
scribe. Syllabi should be brought 
into accord with the objectives 
set up. 


VIII. School as Experience in 
Living 

1. A program of social educa- 

ton cannot be restricted to the 

social studies classroom. 

2. Active group activities within 
the school seem to contribute to 
the development of liberal atti- 
am toward race, politics and 

lonality and willingness to as- 


sume responsibilities i i 
ing, Paes ths gia Li 2. Vary the curriculum for 


RECO groups of different abilities, 
Ás PNDATIONS 3. Supplant State syllabi by a 
Riya Nquiry is not lacking a con- series of “Curriculum Bulletins in 
Ve program, for wherever an the Social Studies.” 


III. The Social Studies Curriculum 


- 1, Cover less ground. 
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IV. Methods, Materials and Evalu- 


ation of Instruction 


1. Pre-service and in-service 
teacher-training in the ability to 
guide pupils’ thinking through verb- 
al discussion and general activity. 

2. Eliminate state diplomas in 
order to reduce the hold of the 
Regents’ Examinations in instruc- 
tion. 

3, Substitute for Regents’ Exam- 
inations a series of tests continu- 
ously developed, which will measure 
all desired outcomes of social 
studies instruction. These tests to 
be given from time to time in 
selected schools as a basis for su- 
pervisory stimulation and guidance 
of whole school systems. 


V. The Teacher and the Social 
Studies 


1. Only teachers who have been 
trained in the social studies should 
be permitted to teach the social 
studies. 

2. Teachers to be relieved of 
mechanical details. 

3. An earlier retirement age for 
teachers. 

4. An active State Education De- 
partment intent upon the study of 
objectives rather than of mechani- 
cal and bureaucratic details, 


VI. School as Experience in 
Living 


1. School authorities should not 
depend upon the social studies 
alone to develop the kind of social 


a Ff 





rer tin pupils that society 


2. Pupils to be encouraged to 
join extracurricular groups. 

3, Social studies teacher must 
accept responsibility for develop. 
ment of an active group life (in 
school) for pupils, especially in 
matters affecting pupil government. 


CRITICISM OF FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Professor Wilson is anxious to 
avoid “condemning teachers too 
completely.” In Chapter I, he clear- 
ly states that the success of social 
studies teaching in the State is 
conditioned by (1) ‘‘patternless” 
state syllabi, (2) Regents’ Exam- 
inations, (3) a highly centralized 
state education system, (4) the 
Jack of a “responsible officer” in 
the social studies field, (5) “a 
certain measure of controversy over 
reform.” It is unfortunate that 
these factors, although mentioned, 
do not influence the Inquiry suffi- 
ciently in their findings. » 

In explanation of the “pattern- 
less” state syllabi, it is held that 


“each course seems not to know 


what the other social studies courses 
are about.” Nor is the content of 
the syllabi consistent with the ob- 
jectives stated. Furthermore, there 
is no provision made in the syllabi 
“for educating some pupils to Ss 
lect and follow intelligently those 
who can lead them.” In this COP- 
nection it should be observed thet 
honor schools, honor classes, Fi 
slow classes in New York CNY 










are many years older than the R 
port, although it was not until 
the Fall of 1939 that they were 
widely adopted in the secondary 
schools of New York City, 

Professor Wilson’s scorn for the 
“bureaucratic” State Education De- 
partment’ is generally evident and 
he recommends that that body 
should devote itself to a study 
of objectives rather than remain 
immersed in mechanical detail. This 
raises the question whether the 
Inquiry contemplates a change in 
the objectives of education from 
time to time. 

Professor Wilson is particularly 
censorious where the state syllabi 
are discussed. In place of these 
“totally useless documents,” he pro- 
poses the drawing up by specialists 
of a series of ‘Curriculum Bulletins 
in the Social Studies.” Each bul- 
letin deals with a topic and con- 
tains an outline of content, teach- 
ing and testing suggestions, bibli- 
ography and so on, for a single 
month’s work, The Inquiry offers 
a framework for the development 
of the unit bulletins, but did not 
Consider to be in its province the 
‘onstruction of a detailed curricu- 
lum, 

i i is stimulating to contemplate 
a of up-to-date skillfully 
ep la outlines of a month’s 
ee if we may judge by the 
aid, mip paid to mimeographed 

a ice the probability of 
teachin etins tevolutionizing the 
ioe” of the social studies is 

- It Might be wiser to ex- 


end the. Inquiry’s proposal that 


"With each social studies department 


should rest the final responsibility 
for devising its own curriculum 
on the basis of community needs 
and thoroughly remodelled state 
syllabi. Departmental conferences 
might well be devoted to the or- 
ganization of units of work with 
an exchange of ideas by members 
of the Department. The special 
staff, suggested by the Inquiry, 
would then make its appearance 
with a view to helping those de- 
partments unable to develop a su- 
perior course for themselves. It 
is to be hoped that the final plea 
of Professor Wilson for “an out- 
standingly capable director of the 
social studies” will not result in 
the vitiation of the local autonomy 
program suggested by the Inquiry. 
An even greater handicap to so- 
cial studies teaching in the State, 
according to the Inquiry, is the 
Regents’ Examinations. This con- 
tribution of the Inquiry is not par- 
ticularly newsy, but the prestige 
of the Inquiry, lent to the move- 
ment to abolish the Regents’ Ex- 
aminations, may be the much 
abused straw that breaks the 
camel's back. In place of the Re- 
gents’ Examinations, the Inquiry 
would substitute uniform tests de- 
signed to measure “civic compe- 
tence.” These would be given twice 
a year (though not necessarily in 
June and January). There is, how- 
ever, a vagueness as to the specific 
nature of these tests, Certainly their 
construction and administration 
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would be complicated by the neces- 
sity of devising different measur- 
ing rods according to the ability 
group being tested. Since the pur- 
poses of the new type test are so 
clear to the Inquiry, it would have 
been helpful if they had devised 

a sample test. 

The social studies curriculum in 
the State is criticized as being “too 
historical.” This is taken to mean 
that there is little in the curriculum 
to make the study of history a 
more personal matter to the stu- 
dent. Social history, including such 
aspects of American life as motion 
pictures, public libraries, the the- 
atre, is largely ignored. Slight at- 
tention is paid community life and 
the problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment. It is doubtful whether so- 
cial studies teachers, at least in 
New York City, adhere so closely 
to the State syllabi. There is an 
increasing tendency to utilize com- 
munity problems in the vitalization 
of teaching. More lessons are being 
devoted to propaganda analysis, 
Teachers are becoming increasing- 
ly aware of the possibility of tying 
up radio broadcasts with the lesson 
for the day. The limits of further 
experimentation along these lines 
are, of course, hedged by the need 
for “covering ground,” 

This need for “covering ground” 
may be offered as a partial ex- 
planation for Professor Wilson’s 
failure to observe any widespread 
attempt to educate for citizenship 
in the social studies classroom, 
The best intentioned teachers often 
lose sight of the objectives of so- 


an 


cial studies teaching in their eager. 
ness to have “100% passing in 
the Regents.” 

Since teaching in the State has 
become intimately associated with 
the textbook (a factor in “too his- 
torical” teaching), it is a minor 
shortcoming of the Report that 
textbooks are scarcely mentioned 
except to note that there is not 
enough of them. An examination 
of their qualities and suggestions 


as to revision along the lines drawn 


by the Inquiry would have been 
helpful to teachers, textbook writ- 
ers, and pupils. 


Another possible reason for Pro- 


fessor Wilson’s failure to note 
worthy teaching objectives in ‘the 
social studies classrooms of the 
State is that in his desire to ob- 


serve at first hand in as many 
school systems as possible, he did 


not linger long enough in any 
one place to accurately judge the 
quality of teaching. In at least 
two cases in New York City he is 
known to have visited almost 
twenty classes, and to have held 
conferences with supervisors, all 
in one school day. 

His poor opinion of teaching 
practices in the State may also be 
based on insufficient evidence. Only 
three hundred and eighty-four 
teachers answered his questionnaire 
on aspects of social studies instruc 
the State. What proof does Pro- 
fessor Wilson offer that these teach- 
ers are representative ?* What pa 
does Professor Wilson offer th? 


eee ok 


‘Ibid, 5. 





teachers fetutning the four hun 


dred and thirty-five check lists of 


curriculum topics to determine 


ds in 

riculum as they appear i ia 
tual classroom” are representative 
of social studies instruction in the 
State? Yet, Professor Wilson Writes 
that “These formed an invaluable 
source of information concerning 
teachers and school Practices and 
are drawn upon heavily in present- 
ing the general picture of school 
instruction.” 

The Inquiry recommends that 
the burden of developing “social 
competence” should not be placed 
on the social studies. But, the 
blame falls on social studies teach- 
ers, nevertheless, and no attempt 
is made to determine the place 
other subject fields are to occupy 
in training for citizenship. It is 
further recommended that only 
teachers holding licenses in the so- 
cial studies should be permitted 
to teach the subject. This is true 
in New York City, except where 
program exigencies forbid. Nor is 
complete dependence for “educa- 
tion for citizenship” placed upon 
the social studies department in 
the average New York City high 
school, 

Despite the admission of the 
“quity that educational science 
ail not permit of accurate 
bade a of “civic competence,” 

ated that students are “‘la- 


i 
Ibid., 4, 






ibly ignorant” of community 
sŠ This tendency to ignore 


a basic assumption of the In- 


quiry is marked by such expres- 
sions as “deplorable”;  “unin- 
formed”; “sad neglect,” and so on. 
In the final analysis we shall 
know whether our students have. 
been educated for citizenship by 
their conduct in a democratic so- 
ciety. 
lt is noted that only one-third 
of the pupils of the State “are 
brought into the organized life of 
the student body in any official ca- 
pacity.” This is just as true of the 
body politic and is a discouraging 
tendency in a democratic country. 
That few of our students see 
any connection between the social 
studies and socio-civic situations is 
as likely to be due to the immaturi- 
ty of many of our students as to 
social studies instruction. 
Attention is also given to teach- 
ets and adult life. The Inquiry 
recommends that teachers share 
the economic and political life of 
the community. It is hoped that 
this does not entail the teachers’ 
joining the local political club and 
engaging in door missionary work 
in the hope of gaining experience 
for the classroom. A happier ar- 
rangement would be for the teach- 
er and community to work out 
mutual problems together “with 
good will toward each other, sym- 
pathy for one another's motives, 
reciprocal attempts to understand 
conflicting points of view, and 
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willingness to let each retain his 
own convictions in circumstances 


where teacher and community con- 
tinue to disagree.”® The further 
development of parent-teachers’ or- 
ganizations would bring the teach- 
er into closer contact with com- 
munity problems. 

While teachers in the past may 
have enjoyed the political and 
economic life of the community 
only vicariously, there is an in- 
creased tendency (not mentioned 
by the Inquiry) for teachers to 
taste economic and political life 
through the trade union movement. 
Whether teachers who do not ac- 
tively engage in political and 
economic life understand less of 
important currents in history is 
open to debate. 

To sum up the points made in 
this criticism of the Inquiry’s find- 
ings and recommendations: 

(1) Limitations on social studies 
teaching in the State, such as the 
state syllabi and Regents’ Examina- 
tions, do not influencee the find- 
ings sufficiently, 

(2) The “Curriculum Bulletins 
in Social Studies” are not likely 
to accomplish the wonders prom- 
ised, 

(3) The tests proposed to re- 
place the Regents’ Examinations 
make no provisions for individual 
differences, 

(4) The evidence upon which 
teaching practices in the State are 
criticized is based on insufficient 


‘Beale, Howard K. Are American 


Teachers F ae 
1936 > ; ae Scribner's, New York, 
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nvestigation. 

(5) No attempt is made to de. 
termine the share other subject 
fields are to take in education for 
citizenship. 

(6) The limits of educational 
science in measuring objectives of 
social studies teaching, mentioned 
in Chapter I of the Report, are 
ignored in the findings. 

(7) The need for closer co- 
operation between teacher and 
community is commended, | 


1 


NEW YORK CITY IN THE REPORT 


References to communities in 
the Report were purely for il- 
lustrative purposes. The Inquiry, 
therefore, substituted. fictitious 
names for the true names. This 
has given rise to the question: 
“Does New York City play a 
part in the Report?” The answer 
is emphatically: “Yes.” 

“Fort Newcastle” is New York 
City. This was determined by a 
careful sifting of the Report and 
was confirmed when the writer 
was given an opportunity to study 
reports of the Inquiry on the New 
York City schools. Furthermore, 
there is the unequivocal statement 
made by Professor Wilson before 
a meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of the Social Studies that 
the Report did—and was intended 
to—apply to New York City as 


much as to the rest of the State. — 


A study of the Report will re- 
veal the numerous times that 
“Fort Newcastle” is referred to by 
the Inquiry. Frequently, “Fort 
Newcastle” is singled out for SP“ 











cial compatisons with other fy of teaching ability that in j 
systems. In other instances the talk before the Association O 


Inquiry notes that “A teacher in 
High School A in Fort Newcastle 
leads a group of stimulated teach- 
ers in an attack on the problems 
of educating especially gifted chil- 
dren; an other in High School B 
in Fort Newcastle directs a depart- 
mental investigation of a new and 
better relationship between courses 
jn economics and American his- 
tory.” “High School C in Fort 
Newcastle” is singled out for spe- 
cial mention because of an active 
current events club which helped 
place that school at the top of 
the groups tested on knowledge 
of current affairs in 1936. “This 
Fort Newcastle High School out- 
ranked Clovertown on that test, 
despite the fact that Clovertown 
professes to introduce much more 
material on current affairs into its 
regular curriculum.” 

It is interesting to learn that 
the best example of social studies 
teaching in a high level was ob- 
served by Professor Wilson in New 
York City. Here the teacher was 
“a storm center of pupil activity” 
in a discussion of international 
relations about 1900. The teacher 
was very well informed and re- 
fused to be “swept off his feet” 
tal blasts Or vague gen- 
Hi Tai Facts were related 
ci e up in terms of con- 
which E the process was one in 

taight thinking was taught 
exemplified.” So impressed 
tofessor Wilson by this dis- 


Teachers of the Social Studies in 
the Spring of 1939, he devoted 
some time to a description of the 
lesson. 

The reports on the New York 
City schools studied by the writer 
show that seven high schools in 
New York City were tested in 
1936. Three of them were selected 
as representative and retested in 
1937. The published Report bases 
its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on an analysis of tests given 
in the three schools tested in 
1937, 

In interpreting the results, the 
chronological age and scholastic 
aptitude of pupils must be taken 
into account. Low standings in 
scholastic aptitude, for example, 
may indicate an obstacle to the 
school’s obtaining a better than 
average standing in the special 
, tests. Conversely, high standing in 
scholastic aptitude may indicate an 
initial advantage which ought to 
result in above average scores on 
other tests. In both of these cate- 
gories New York City enjoys an 
initial advantage since our senior 
pupils are younger than sixty-six 
percent of those in the rest of the 
State and their scholastic aptitude 
is forty-four percent greater than 
senior students in other schools of 
the State. 

Size of community is another 
factor of great importance in de- 
terming the effectiveness of an 
educational program, Since no fair 
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judgment can be made of the work ‘tl 


of any individual school system 
until this factor is considered, the 
comparisons are made with schools 
which were located in large com- 
munities. 

First, we shall examine the 
test results of 1936. In five of the 
seven schools in New York City 
only pupils in grade twelve were 
tested. Hence, comparisons will be 
made on the basis of the achieve- 
ments of our senior students in 
1936, In the table which follows, 
the types of tests are named. The 
percentage indicates the median 
grades that New York City seniors 
scored above the average for senior 
pupils in large communities. 


Type of Test % 


American History sie 61 
E a 57 
Acquaintance with Public 


BEU cuni 62 
Personalities in Public Affairs.. 64 
Attitude toward Race................ 58 


International Attitudes ............ 61 
Political Attitudes -................. 56 


National Attitudes -................... 54 
Attitude toward Pupils.............. 57 
Attitude toward Home.............. 54 
| aaan 58 
Music and i, || ad 59 
i | ae ae a oO 
MOREE penae amare 73 
Personalities in Aesthetic 

Activities 2c... 64 
Personalities in | orinneeosset $7 
Litèrdiore oan 23 
Reading oo. 53 


The conclusion drawn from 
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hese figures is that New York 
City seniors are markedly superior 
to senior pupils in the rest of the 
State. Statistics for grades nine 
through eleven show that this holds 
true in these grades as well, 

In 1937, the three New York 
City schools were given an addi- 
tional battery of tests including “a 
test of knowledge of current af- 
fairs, a test of understanding of 
social terms, a test of basic study 
skills, a test of knowledge of one’s 
own community, and tests of at- 
titudes toward certain tenets basic 
to American democracy.” 

In all of these tests, with the 
exception of the one in community 
affairs, New York City ranks high 
in the State. With respect to 
achievements in the study of maps, 
charts, library references, and 
knowledge of local community, the 
pupils of: New York City either 
lag behind the rest of the State 
or indicate need for improvement. 

The Inquiry did not attempt to 
distinguish between New York 
City and the rest of the State 
when it drew up its Conclusions 
and Recommendations. Hence, al- 
though the achievements of New 
York City pupils as seen in the 
above analysis are markedly su- 
perior to the rest of the State, t 
would appear that New York City 
is among the best of a bad lot. 

Up to now there has been a, 
gnashing of molars over the na 
ure of the Inquiry to disting? 
between the metropolis and fa 
hinterlands. It is hoped that fe 
analysis of the Report will ™ 





clear the fact that the social | 


in New York City were evaluated — 


iq the Report and that the achieve- 


Í nents of our pupils were markedly 


superior to pupils in the rest of 
the State. 

If the findings of the Inquiry 
are found wanting, the measuring 
rods warped, the tabulation inac- 
curate, there remains little for the 
critics to do (lest they be called 


{ carping) except to agree on ob- 


jectives, draw up their own tests 
and make an independent study. 
This would be constructive in any 


| event. 


COST AND CHARACTER 
OF THE REPORT 


The reader leaves the Report 


| with the feeling that the teaching 
1 of the social studies in New York 


State is in a sad way. Only here 
and there is a phrase dropped to 
which the teacher may cling in 
the hope that the training of a 
competent citizenry is not a lost 
fuse. Yet, a reading of the Con- 
dusions and Recommendations of 


| Professor Wilson has the ring of | 


a familiar tune. 


Kr recommendations for the 
pat are worthy, and are not 
ma portant because they are 
ka to social studies teachers. 
me e reader must be discon- 
ettin n Inquiry’s failure to 
that nywhere in the Report 
Would ke Practices recommended 

in much wider use to- 
e€ funds to establish a 
tessive educational sys- 


day, if 
> th 
truly Prog 






‘tem were available. Ine inq™ 3 


concludes that the teacher shoe 
be free from mechanical routine; 
that “stimulating supervision is de- 
sired by teachers’; that the Re- 
gents’ Examinations are bad for 
good teaching; that differenti- 
ated curricula should be estab- 
lished for groups of varied abili- 
ties; that the curriculum should 
be linked with the pupil’ own 
living; that a social studies labora- 
tory “equipped with various visual 
and auditory aids to learning” 
should be developed in each 
school; that administrators should 
guide pupils in their post-school 
life, and so on. These are not 
secrets divulged to an open- 
mouthed corps of social studies 
teachers. Many of the recommenda- 
tions are in use in the State today. 
The Inquiry should have pointed 
out that the fundamental reason 
for the backwardness in social 
studies teaching and its failure to 
educate for citizenship was not 
due to the ignorance of teachers, 
but largely to the fact that teach- 
ers’ hands were tied by outworn 
equipment, lack of facilities for 
bringing the radio and motion 
picture to the school; feeble build- 
ings, crowded classes, inadequate 
libraries, antiquated textbooks, a 
need for more teachers, 

The Inquiry, although it men- 
tions limitations on social studies 
teaching, is not sufficiently in- 
fluenced in its conclusions, It 
wholly ignores the powerful pres- 
sure groups which condition teach- 
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ing in the State and influence 
the thinking of our students. In 
the face of these pressures, is it 
possible to realize objectives which 
call for the emotional condition- 
ing of pupils as well as their pure- 
ly mental development? Mildly 
stated: This is a large order. 

The Inquiry notes that our stu- 
dents have adopted the ‘Let George 
do it” attitude towards civic CO- 
operation. This is no less true of 
the body politic, but here the 
Inquiry recommends a way of life 
for the school. That way of life 
is democracy and it is to be applied 
to pupil management of their group 
life within the school. Student gov- 
ernment, dominated by adults who 
do “little or nothing to make 
pupils more willing and experi- 
enced in the democratic solution 
of group problems” must give way 
to pupil government where pupils 
are given final responsibility in 
areas which may be limited “rath- 
er than to provide them with much 
to do under the direction of the 
principal.” 

The extra-curricular club activi- 
ties of students have been further 
handicapped in New York City by 
the introduction of “P.M.” sessions 
necessitated by overcrowding of 
the schools. Thus, this valuable 
suggestion of the Inquiry is placed 
further from the reach of willing 
administrators. “A.M.” students 
and teachers are now hustled out 
of their rooms to make way for 
the “P.M.” and, in turn, the 

P.M.” group makes a wild-eyed 
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dash rami exits less nightfall 


leave them far from home, 

An attempt to fill the gap in 
extra-curricular activities is some- 
times made by enterprising teach- 
ers who, in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the Inquiry, attempt 
to utilize field trips in the com- 
munity for the purpose of ac. 
quainting students with local prob- 
lems. The yards of red tape which 
must be cut before a teacher can 
take a walk around the block with 
a student sometimes spans the 
area of the contemplated trip, 
Only the most courageous survive 
the period of negotiation before 
the trip can be made. 


Professor Wilson attributes this 


failure to utilize field trips to 
familiarize students with the com- 
munity to- “a negative and timid 
attitude on the part of administra- 
tors.” This attitude is probably 
occasioned by the threat of civil 
suits in the event of a mishap. 
Hence, even this means of linking 
the school with the community is 
limited. The effort of the New 
York City Director of Civics to 
familiarize pupils with the points 
of interest in the City by means of 
ferry trips is a notable step 1 
the right direction. 
The Inquiry laments the failure 
of the school to concern itself w! 
post-school living. This criticism 
is made at a time when the 1937 
Census of Unemployment rat 
that of the 11,000,000 unemploy“ 
almost 4,000,000 were mai 
the ages of fifteen and twe? 





four inclusive, “The unemployment 


rate was Over forty percent for 
the available workers between 
fifteen and twenty, although under 
twenty percent for every age group 
above twenty-five. No age group, 
even that comprising adults over 
fifty-five, is as difficult to place as 
the group from fifteen to twenty, 
according to the records of the 
United States Employment Sery- 
ice”? It is, therefore, of para- 
mount importance to the youth and 
educator that guidance be supplied 
for the many whose absorption 
into industry may be postponed 
for a considerable period. 

The continued contact with the 
school through the guidance di- 
rector may further permit of a 
more accurate estimate of the 
needs of our students while still 
in school. How many of the stu- 
dents in High School “K” ac- 
tually graduate from college? How 
many become laborers? How many 
become professionals? Definite 
statistics in answer to these and 
many other questions would help 
educators to draw up a curriculum 
more in accord with the actual 
~ of a community. This kind 

guidance is present 


; in our 
educational sy 


stem, but budget 
rina beyond the control i rd 
. Prevent the wider use of 
aa Until the embargo on 
will th unds js lifted, not only 
© Post-school factor be ne- 


Cey 
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glected, but the “in-school” prob- 
lem will present greater difficulties. 

The specific contributions of the 
Inquiry have been ably summarized 
by Dr. Schuker.8 They are: 

“1. The Report emphasized the 
extreme variations among schools 
and within schools. It stressed the 
need for adoption of curriculum 
and individuation of instruction. 

“2. It recognized the school as 
a way of life and the need for 
bridging the gap between school 
and society. This means that young- 
sters should have the fullest Op- 
portunities to practice democracy 
in school. 

“3. It placed emphasis on the 
development of attitudes, skills 
and understanding rather than dis- 
crete facts. | 
_ “4, This Report is in favor of 
unconditional abolition of the pres- 
ent Regents’ Examination system. 

“5. It favors the use of varied 
Procedures in classrooms, and bet- 
ter equipment—visual and auditory 
aids in the social studies laboratory. 

“6. It stresses the need for 
broader content, flexible courses of 
study, and breadth of teacher- 
training, 

“7. It stresses the need of stimu- 
lating supervision, careful induc- 
tion of inexperienced teachers, pro- 
vision for visiting days and de- 
monstration lessons, encouragement 
of active participation in profes- 
sional organizations, 





"Schuker, L. A, An Outli 
Examination of the Social Studies pi the 
Secondary Schools of New York State 
(Unpublished), New York, 1939. p € 
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"8. It shows us the need for 
greater emphasis on direct teaching 
of such skills as reading maps, 
charts, and graphs, and locating 
basic references.” 

The highly critical nature of 
the Report becomes less alarming 
when it is realized that: 

(1) The Inquiry in its Con- 
clusions and Recommendations lost 
sight of the Regents’ Examinations 
as a strong conditioning factor in 
the teaching of the social studies. 

(2) The stultifying effects of 
the State syllabi upon teaching the 
social studies in New York State 
were not given sufficient consid- 
eration in drawing up the con- 
clusions. 

(3) The conflict over. reform 
in the State Education Department 
is another handicap lost sight of 
in the rush to record an over- 
whelming number of criticisms. 

(4) The fundamental limitation 
of educational science in measur- 
ing objectives in education was 
lost sight of. 

(5) The admitted fact that the 
Inquiry was testing largely for in- 
cidental outcomes of instruction. 

(6) The possibility that the 
tests were not administered prop- 
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erly. This was true in at least 
two instances in New York City, 

(7) The hasty visits of Profes. 
sor Wilson to classrooms in New 
York City. 

(8) The placing of great stress 
upon questionnaires returned by a 
small number of teachers who may 
not have been representative of the 
profession. 

(9) The possibility that the ‘ys. 
pects” of “civic competence” se. 
lected by the Inquiry were not the 
only valuable aspects of “civic com- 
petence” that might have beep 
tested. | 

(10) Most important of all; 
The failure of the Inquiry to place 
sufficient emphasis. upon lack of 
financial support for state educa- 
tion so that conditions necessary 
for successful education for citizen- 
ship may be made possible for all 
the schools of the State. 

Professor Wilson’s good inten- 
tions are beyond question. It is 
unfortunate that the Report has 
been taken advantage of by inter- 
ests keenly alive to the cost of 
education, but blind to its character. 


Howard L. HURWITZ. 
Boys High School. 
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THE nage OF STUDENT FORUM IN TRAINING 
R DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


Training for Citizenship has al. 
ways been one of the Principal 
avowed objectives of American edu- 
cation. As with other objectives 
however, teachers and administra- 
tors have too often assumed that 
stating it was equivalent to its real- 
ization. Until comparatively recent 
years, although there was no lack of 
muckrakers, academic as well as 
journalistic, to point out the wide 
gap between scholastic ideals and 
political practices, there was little 
disposition to question the efficacy 
of the training for citizenship given 
by the schools so long as democracy 
was almost universally accepted as 
the ideal type of government and 
progress toward democracy was be- 
lieved to be not only desirable but 
inevitable. It is hardly necessary to 
labor the fact that today the atti- 
tude toward democracy has changed 
Or to review the events both in this 
country and abroad that have 
tought this change about. Conserv- 
atives and radicals, progressives 
and essentialists, New Dealers and 
Economic royalists, the D.A.R. and 
Ta a ; Communist League, 
caf P democracy is threat- 
is i _Schoolmen are challenged 

nsider Whether something more 
— 


$% 
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than traditional courses in history 
and civics, taught by traditional 
methods, is not necessary if the 
schools are to fulfill their function 
of training for democratic citizen- 
ship. 

Professor Francis T., Spaulding in 
High School and Life,* sums up 
the needs of the situation as fol- 
lows: “Perhaps most important, the 
schools’ effort to prepare young peo- 
ple for citizenship should not stop 
with seeing that boys and girls 
"know the facts.’ Facts are essen- 
tial to any constructive citizenship 
in a democracy. At least equally 
necessary, however, are respect for 
the rights which democracy guaran- 
tees, and a concern that democratic 
government shall succeed. Hence 
the schools’ attention must be di- 
rected at the same time both to 
teaching young people the facts 
with which they need to be ac- 
quainted, and to awakening in them 
an active desire for social progress 
and a willingness to sacrifice imme- 
diate personal comfort or gain in 
the interests of justice and the gen- 
eral social good.” 

While there is no general agree- 
ment either among educators or 
Jaymen as to just what democracy 
is or what is necessary to preserve 
it, there is practical unanimity on 
the idea that sound public opinion 
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is one essential. There is likewise 
general agreement that group dis- 
cussion is one way of forming sound 
public opinion. Class discussion in 
socialized recitations or other forms 
has long been used in many schools. 
Discussion groups—literary socie- 
ties, debate clubs, current events 
clubs, history clubs, civics clubs— 
have been a popular form of extra- 
curricular activity. In recent years 
the use of the forum, in one form 
or another, as a means of adult edu- 
cation has grown rapidly. Forums 
have been carried on by various 
public and private groups and have 
been encouraged by the Office of 
Education. Many high school teach- 
ers and administrators believe that 
student forums and discussion clubs 
have greater possibilities than have 
been realized for training for demo- 
cratic citizenship. 


This paper is an attempt to sum- 


marize and evaluate some of the- 


material that has been written on 
the subject in recent years. It is 
hoped that it will answer some of 
the questions of those who desire 
to use the discussion club as one 
way of helping their students to 
develop into democratic citizens, 


THE AVAILABLE EVIDENCE 


The literature on the subject of 
forums and discussion groups may 
be divided into four main types. 

1, There is a large number of gen- 
eral books and articles dealing 
with ways of thinking and with 
the value of discussion as a 
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met of learning and as a 

“necessary or valuable process in 
democratic living. | 

2. There are several books and art. 
cles, written mainly by speech 
teachers, dealing with different 
forms of discussion. Some of 
these have stenographic reports 
of discussion of different types 
which will be valuable for dis- 
cussion leaders. 


3. There is an abundance of pam- 
phlets and articles on the organ- 
ization and conduct of adult 
forums. Adult forms differ of 
course from those conducted by 
and for high school students, 
but the differences are in details 
father than essentials. Since in 
any case forum procedures must 
be adapted to the abilities and 
needs of the participants, those 
interested in high school forums 
will find much that is helpful in 
this literature on adult forums. 

4. There is a limited amount of 
literature, although some of it 
is of excellent quality, describ- 
ing high school practices and 
recommending procedures for 
high school groups. 

In much of the literature, the 
assumption is made that forums are 
good in themselves and there 15 
little effort to prove the assumption 
or to analyze the specific things that 
they are good for. The teacher Of 
principal who is looking for statis- 
tical or other scientific proof of the 
value of forums in general of zi 
particular plan of procedure W 










not find it. There has bee 
jittle work in the field that 
properly be called Experimental, 
One exception to the above state- 
ment is an experiment conducted 
by J. Orin Powers and Florence 
Massey Black with seventh-grade 
pupils in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
Junior-Senior High School, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, to deter- 
mine the relative values of the 
panel discussion and the Morrison 
plan as classroom devices for teach- 
ing the social studies. The two 
methods were alternated in parallel 
classes. They report that the panel 
discussion method was found su- 
perior both for teaching facts and 
for developing understanding. The 
panel method was found to be par- 
ticularly effective for pupils of aver- 
age or above average ability. Pupils 
of lower ability did no worse by the 
panel method but also no better. 
Professor Howard E. Wilson, 
who as a member of the New York 
State Regents’ Inquiry staff in 1936 
and 1937 surveyed the schools of 
the state to determine how effective- 
ly they were training their pupils 
for citizenship, reports some evi- 
dence of the value of discussion 
Clubs.* The school whose pupils 
tanked highest of all those tested in 
the state in a test on current affairs 
Was one which had an active current 
os club. Professor Wilson states 
at the club was “apparently in no 
mall measure responsible” for this 


i : 
“sult. He found that the best social 
— 
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tudies teachers generally made use 


Of the discussion method, but warns 


that discussion handled by a poor 
teacher may result in a complete 
waste of time. He also says: “The 
effect of well-managed debate clubs 
On achievement in social studies 
Classes is generally attested. Yet it 
is to be emphasized that the contri- 
bution of such extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as these to achievement tests 
of intellectual outcomes is only part 
of the story. Such activities seem to 
have marked effect on attitudes.” 
There is in the available litera- 
ture considerable description of cur- 
rent practice. All of this is interest- 
ing and much of it is valuable. It 
Should be remembered, however, 
that it was written mainly by those 
responsible for the activity and in- 
clined to be optimistic about its 
value or by observers who were pre- 
disposed in favor of the forum idea. 
The literature contains some sur- 
vey of opinion both of students and 
supervisors. There is an abundance 
of personal opinion based on ex- 
perience, reasoning from theory, or 
both. The value of this material 
varies, of course, with the breadth 
of experience of the writer and his 
ability to interpret it. 


TYPES OF DISCUSSION 


Readers of the literature on dis- 
cussion groups will find some con- 
fusion in the terms used to desig- 
nate different types of discussion. 
The definitions given below are 
ones on which there is fairly gen- 
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eral agreement and are the ones 

used in this paper. 

Discussion may be divided into 
two main types, formal and infor- 
mal. Informal discussion goes on 
continually in everyday life—among 
groups of friends, neighbors, or fel- 
low workers, in homes, on trains, 
in offices and workshops, in locker 
rooms and restaurants. It is unor- 
ganized and usually had no recog- 
nized leader. Much of the discussion 
that takes place in class rooms is of 
this informal type. 

The term forum is often used to 
describe in a general way any meet- 
ing where one of the more formal 
types of discussion takes place. It is 
also applied to a series of meetings. 
More specifically it is a meeting, 
presided over by a chairman or 
leader, in which the presentation 
of different points of view takes 
place and in which the audience 
takes part either by questions, brief 
statements, or both. Used in a still 
more restricted sense it is a meeting 

in which one or more speakers make 
formal speeches followed by ques- 
tions and statements from the audi- 
ence. 

A round table is a discussion car- 
ried on by a relatively small group, 
each member participating. There is 
no audience and the chairman plays 
a relatively unimportant role. 

A panel discussion is a discussion 
carried on by a group of from three 
to twelve before an audience. Each 
speaker is an expert on some phase 
of the question or has prepared in 
advance, but there are no set 
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veeches. Int rruptions by the chair- 
man or other members of the panel 
are encouraged to clarify discussion, 
After the panel has made its contri- 
bution, the audience participates by 
asking questions or making state. 
ments. The term symposium is used 
to describe a discussion similar to 
a panel but one in which the speak- 
ers open the meeting with set 
speeches made without interruption, 
Another form of the panel is the 
colloquy in which the chairman, 
sometimes called the interlocutor, 
asks many short questions, acting 
similarly to an attorney examining 
a witness in court. 

Debate is the discussion, under 
fixed rules of procedure, of a ques- 
tion whose wording has been defi- 
nitely agreed upon in advance, the 
speakers taking opposing sides. A 
decision is usually given either by 
judges or by the audience. The au- 
dience does not participate in the 
discussion. 

The term radio forum is loosely 
applied to any educational program 
given over the radio. All of the 
types described above have been 
used by the radio. A form exten- 
sively used is the interview in which 
one speaker questions another to 
bring out points that may be ob- 
scure. 

CURRENT PRACTICE 

Before he became United States 
Commissioner of Education, Joba 
W. Studebaker as Superintendent T 
Schools in Des Moines, 10W34, ri 
veloped a group of adult i 
which won nation-wide attenti 








It 1s natural, therefore, 


cities to experiment with a new type 
of high school forum. In the Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Des 
Moines, forums were made a part 
of the curricular work in the social 
studies. At different periods each 
day throughout the week, all the 
social studies classes reciting that 
period met together in a forum, the 
groups varying in size from approx- 
imately seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty. In this way practically all 
of the students of the school were 
reached. The type of meeting va- 
ried; occasionally a speaker present- 
ed a subject followed by questions 
from the audience; more often a 
student panel presented the ques- 
tion. A poll of student opinion 
showed responses overwhelmingly 


favorable to the plan in reply to — 


such questions as: “Do you know 
more about current problems as a 
result of the forums?” “Are you 
more interested in them ?” “Do you 
use newspapers more intelligently?” 
Do you want to examine both sides 
a 4 question more thoroughly ?” 
Do the forums make school work 
a interesting?” A similar plan 
, s been tried with reported suc- 
In several of the high schools 

of Portland, Oregon. 
7 igh Schools in all parts of the 
sion ty report forums and discus- 
Sroups of various kinds as part 
Which a extra-curricular program 
is to . ns by their spon- 
ate held bry e. Some of these 
& school hours or in 





Moines should be one of the first. 


“assemblies but the majority are held 


after regular school hours. It is the 
opinion of several observers, how- 
ever, that there is no provision for 
organized student discussion in the 
great majority of the country’s high 
schools. 

Many schools use speeches by 
outside speakers in assembly or in 
adult meetings outside the school 
to motivate and introduce topics for 
discussion in student forums. Ex- 
tensive use is being made of the 
tadio for this purpose by some 
schools. During the spring semester 
of 1939 the high schools of New 
York City codperated with two dif- 
ferent radio programs. As a part of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
“School of the Air” eleven broad- 
casts were made directly from dif- 
ferent high school auditoriums. 
Each program was on some topic 
of current interest and consisted of 
a twenty-minute dramatization of 
the subject, written and produced 
by Columbia’s professional staff, 
and ten minutes of discussion of 
the question by a panel of from five 
to ten students of the school. In 
some cases, discussion continued, 
the audience in the assembly par- 
ticipating, after the broadcast had 
been completed. The other program, 
“Youth Meets Government” was 
arranged by the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences and broadcast 
over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. A series of 
forty-five minute broadcasts was 
given, each consisting of Speeches 
by prominent speakers, usually of 
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opposing points of view, for half 
the time and questions and discus- 
sion of the topic by a panel of stu- 
dents from one of the high schools 
for the remainder of the time. A 
different high school furnished the 
panel each week. In the opinion of 
supervisors and teachers of the par- 
ticipating schools both programs 
were valuable in stimulating interest 
in vital questions and also in giving 
training in methods of discussion. 

Long Beach, California, reports 
the development of a “Speakers 
Workshop,” in which students pre- 
pare themselves to discuss various 
questions. Discussions have been 
held before parent associations and 
various other civic groups which, 
reports state, have been highly suc- 
cessful. 

In several cities, counties, of 
larger regions a group of schools 
has codperated to hold model ses- 
sions of state legislatures, Congress, 
or other bodies. For several years, 
the League of Nations Association 
has sponsored model League Assem- 
blies in different regions. These 
have been mainly for colleges but 
some have been held for high 
schools. Each school represents a 
certain country and international 
affairs are discussed with procedures 
modeled after those of the League 
of Nations. For several years, Hono- 
lulu has held a convention of all the 
high schools of the city for the 
discussion of some broad topic. The 
first day of the meeting, committees 
made up of representatives from 
each school discuss some phase of 
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the eme and draft con. 
clusions. The second day, a plenary 
session is held where each commit- 
tee reports the results of its delib. 
erations and final resolutions are 
debated and adopted. It is the opin- 
ion of many teachers who have par- 
ticipated in or observed such model 
meetings that one of their main 
values is in stimulating discussion 
within the participating schools. 


THE WEIGHT OF OPINION 

The literature shows general, al- 
though not complete, agreement on 
the following points: 


1. Discussion whether in class 
room or in special discussion 
groups, is valuable because it 
teaches pupils to think critically, 
to distinguish between fact ana 
opinion; it develops tolerance of 
other points of view; it develops 


techniques of speaking and lis- 


tening; it develops value habits 
that carry over into adult life. 


On this last point, Walter E. 
Meyer, who is in charge of the proj- 
ect of the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association for 
promoting discussion groups among 
principals, superintendents and 
teachers to discuss educational poli- 
cies, had the following to say (in 
Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Vol. “2 
No. 76, October, 1938): “If t 
citizens of America ever le z 
discuss controversial issues obje 
tively and in a scientific spirit, 


arn to 





theif 





best chance is to be foul 


schools ve the earlier the art of 
discussion is acquired the better.” 


It is obvious that discussion goes 
on continually in everyday life and 
that many of our actions as individ- 
uals Or as groups are influenced by 
discussion. It seems equally obvious 
that anything that the schools can 
do to teach young people how to 
use the method of discussion effec- 
tively and to improve the quality of 
discussion that goes on is educa- 
tionally valuable. 


2. Organized forums or discussion 
groups are valuable methods 
of promoting discussion; they 
should supplement but not dis- 
place discussion in the class 
room. 


The essential distinction between 
the use of the discussion technique 
in the class room and in the special 
discussion group is that the class 
room ordinarily starts with subject 
matter and uses discussion of cur- 
tent problems to vitalize the subject 
matter. The discussion group starts 
with current problems and goes 
back to subject matter as a method 
of solving them. One of the main 
Values of the discussion group is 
that it vitalizes and stimulates the 
ia done in the classroom, Even 
A i Classes in a school used 
i pan technique success- 
Sar s e organized group would 
pe hy s since it allows 
tinest © develop their own in- 
freedom a." freely, gives greater 

in the choice of topics, 


and develops leadership and habits 


of self reliance. 

The Office of Education in its 
various publications recommends 
strongly the type of forum devel- 
oped in Des Moines where the 
Program is part of the regular cur- 
ticular work of the school. The 
main arguments for this plan are 
that all students are exposed to 
the forum method and that the 
school is able to avail itself of the 
services of the best forum leader 
for all pupils. These are real 
advantages but there are also some 
disadvantages of such a plan. If 
all students are required to attend 
forums does the advantage of hav- 
ing a better leader outwei gh that 
of the smaller groups in the reg- 
ular classes where more individuals 
would have the opportunity of 
taking part in the discussion? 

The wisdom of requiring partici- 
pation in a forum by all pupils is 


‘also open to question. It is un- 


fortunate but it is true that when 
something is made a part of the 
required course of study it loses 
much of its attraction for many 
pupils, They prefer an activity 
which they can control themselves. 
There seems to be no reason why 
the required and the voluntary 
forum can not be combined. Oc- 
casional meetings of a large group 
at which attendance is required 
can introduce pupils to the forum 
idea and rouse interest in a prob- 
lem; these large meetings can be 
supplemented by classroom discus- 
sion and by meetings of smaller 
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groups, made up of those inter- 

ested, to discuss phases of the gen- 

eral problem. 

3. There is no one type of dis- 
cussion that will fit all schools 
or all groups within a school; 
each school should adapt its 
procedures to the needs and 
abilities of its pupils, but some 
form of panel discussion is 
preferable to the formal debate. 

The old-fashioned formal de- 
bate has long been under attack 
by those who believe that it 
develops a type of legalistic think- 
ing of which we already have too 
much in the world. It is a natural 
human trait to want to prove one’s 

Own opinion or one’s own group 

right; what we need for democra- 

tic citizenship is not a strengthen- 
ing of this tendency but develop- 
ment of the habit of seeking the 
truth even though it proves that 
our ideas are wrong. As Herbert 
Spencer said in his First Principles: 
“In proportion as we love truth 
more than victory less, we shall 
become anxious to know what it 
is that leads our Opponents to 
think as they do. And we shall 
aim to supplement the truth we 
have found with the truth found 
by them.” There is still an oc- 
casional voice lifted in defense 
of debate but in attempting to jus- 
tify debate most of its proponents 
would strip it of so many of its 
characteristic qualities as to make 


it something that closely re 
sembl 
a panel discussion. f s 


- The teacher-leader js all im- 
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It is a truism that in any teach- 


ing situation the teacher is one 

of the most important factors 

and it is particularly true of the 
teacher-leader of a discussion group. 

A list of the qualities which a 

good leader needs would bear a 

striking resemblance to the list of 

those of the perfect scholar, gen- 
tleman, and diplomat. Realizing 
that perfection in human beings is 
rare the following are suggested 

as a few of the things which a 

conscientious leader will try to do: 

a. He will lead pupils to draw 
their own conclusions, not do 
it for them. He will never try 
to put over his own point of 
view or allow any group to 
use the club to put over their 
point of view. 

b. He will bring out all points of 
view, drawing as many as pos- 
sible into the discussion, re- 
straining the voluble, encourag- 
ing the timid, playing the 
devil’s advocate when necessary 
to get minority opinion stated. 

c. He will insist on clear defini- 
tion and agreement as to mean- 
ing of terms used. 

d. He will lead pupils to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opin- 
ion, to verify facts, not argue 
about them. 

- He will summarize the argu- 
ment frequently, emphasizing 
points of agreement, narrowing 
fields of disagreement. 

- He will insist at all times that 











<a 


the purpose of the discussion 
is to arrive at the truth Or as 
near to the truth as it is pos- 
sible to get, not to make points 
or establish the tightness of 
someone's Opinions, 


While trying to make the dis- 
cussion educationally valuable in the 
ways listed above the leader must 
avoid dominating the discussion 
to the point where it becomes, in 
the minds of the students, “just 
another class.” This is not an easy 
task. It can best be done by en- 
couraging students themselves to 
challenge doubtful statements and 
analyze faulty reasoning. If lead- 
ers can be developed among the 
students themselves it will be val- 
uable training for the student lead- 
ers and will strengthen the morale 
of the group. 


5. Students should, with the ad- 
vice of the leader, choose their 
own topics for discussion. 
These topics should be vital 


and therefore necessarily con- 
troversial. 


There are some laymen and some 
educators who believe that the 
Schools should “stick to facts” and 
Not attempt to deal with controver- 
sta} questions. In a school where 
dan Philosophy prevails, a discus- 
ag &roup can perform no useful 

“vice. There can be no fruitful 

‘cussion on facts, admitting the 
„culty of always knowing what 

ia facts” are, If discussion is to 

any real purpose, there must 


be a choice of alternatives, and 

it will usually be a choice between 

better or worse, not right and 
wrong. 

The whole forum idea is based 
on the theory that the schools will 
deal with controversial questions 
both in the class room and in the 
forum. This does not mean that 
the wise teacher, in advising with 
pupils on the choice of topics 
for discussion, will not help them 
to realize that good taste and com- 
mon sense preclude certain topics. 
He must remember, however, that 
if his efforts in this direction reach 
the point where the students feel 
that they have no real choice, 
much of the usefulness of the 
forum is ended. 

The most common objection 
stated to high school forums for 
students is that students are too 
young to discuss controversial ques- 
tions with profit, that they will be 
too easily swayed by teachers 
opinions. This criticism, if it is 
sound, is a criticism of the leader. 
It boils down to the question as to 
whether teachers are competent to 
teach controversial questions. Prob- 
ably some are not. But if none are 
the prospect of developing effective 
citizenship through the schools is 
dark indeed. 

6. Topics for discussion should be 
reduced to discussable propor- 
tions. . 

Inexperienced groups are likely 
to choose topics that are too broad 
and general to be discussed =. 
quately in one meeting, such as 
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“Capital and Labor,” “The League 
of Nations,” “Social Insurance.” 
Such broad topics may well be dis- 
cussed over the period of a semester 
or a year, with separate meetings 


for different phases of the broad 
question. 


7. All points of view should be 
represented and given a fair 
hearing. 

If, through the fault of the 
leader or the members, a forum 
gets the reputation of representing 
but one point of view it has lost 

most of its usefulness. There is a 

tendency in large schools for pupils 

to break up into cliques and many 
discussion groups are made up of 
pupils who think alike on certain 
questions. Such groups serve to rein- 
force prejudices rather than to de- 
velop sound thinking. Large schools 
which have such cliques should 
have one inclusive forum where 

all groups are represented. Such a 

forum can do much to unify a 

school. 

New York City’s great cosmo- 
politan high schools, whose stu- 
dent bodies represent so many 

different races, religious and eco- 
nomic groups, offer an exceptional 

Opportunity for realistic and prac- 

tical teaching of tolerance and 
democracy. For the same reasons, 
they are potential breeding places 
of intolerance. It was doubtless in 
recognition of this fact that the 

Board of Education adopted the 

resolution calling for assemblies to 
be “devoted to the promulgation 
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of American ideals of democratic 
tolerance and freedom for all 

which has resulted in many ex: 
cellent programs and has received 
nation-wide attention. Excellent as 
these assembly programs are, they 
will not by themselves develop 





tolerance or democracy. Democracy 


needs to be practiced as well as 
preached. Discussion groups and 
forums in the schools which will 
develop the habit of democratic 
discussion have a real contribution 
to make in the training of demo- 
cratic and tolerant citizens. 
Discussion groups of various 
types have long been features of 
the extra-curricular activities of our 
high schools, Several schools have 
large forums which play an im- 
portant part in the life of the 
school and are doing effective work 
in developing methods of demo- 
cratic procedure. It is the writer's 
Opinion that such a forum, dedi- 
cated to the principles of free and 
fair discussion, not dominated by 
any clique or faction, but repre- 
senting all shades of opinion, 
should be in every high school. 


The following are the more val- 
uable references: 


Studebaker, John W., Sheats, Paul H., 
and Williams, Chester S., Forums for 
Young People. Office of Education ei 
letin, 1937, No. 25. The best single 
reference on high school forums. Has 
description of current practice in many 
parts of the country, reasons for torum, 
and valuable advice for leaders. Excel- 
lent annotated bibliography. h.” 
Meyer, Walter E. “Talking It Throug è 
Committee on Planning, Departmen n 
Secondary School Principals, 1935 en 
gestions for leaders and those taking pa! 
in forums. Bibliography. 








Journal of Ady 
ER Stenograph 
iscussions held at the a 
of the Adult Education” A 
ream oe Panels led 
verstreet, mer Scott, A. 
Ellis, James C. Lawrence, ue 
Russel and Participated in by many lead- 
ers prominent in the adult education 
movement. Most valuable for a leader 
who wishes to Study technique of the 
panel method. 
Studebaker, John W., and Williams 
Chester S., Forum Planning Handbook. 
American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion in coöperation with Office of Edu- 
cation, 1939. A valuable handbook. An- 
notated bibliography, 
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If I were given to disputation I 
might be justified in charging that 
Mr. Albert H. Sager, in his arti- 
cle in the October issue of Hicu 
PoINTs entitled “Honor Schools 
and Training for Leadership,” sets 
up his own straw men, labels them 
as mine, and then proceeds to de- 
molish them to my apparent dis- 
advantage. But since it is my pur- 
Pose merely to clarify my position 
œn an important educational issue, 
I shall assume that Mr. Sager has 
Misunderstood me. 

r. Sager seems to make his 


Uien 
PPOsition to My recommendation 


is the establishment of a super- 
onor 


school* center about the 
Phrase « 


i “training for leadership.” 
p; ates that “training for leader- 
'P is th 


(St € essence of my paper 
my m an No. 1). I have reread 
Paper very carefully and fail 


* 
Cf. 
1939 Hicy POINTS, 21:20-26, May, 


Analysis, Institute for Propaganda Anal- 
ysis, New York, 1938. Suggestions as 


to usi 
forum 
Judson, 


Lyman and Judson, Eileen, 
Modern Group Discussion, New York, 
1937. H. W. Wilson Co. Description 


of various types 


: of discussion. Valuable 
Suggestions for | 


eaders and Participants 
in discussion by authors who have had 


n Agriculture extension 
e but unannotated bibli- 
ography. 


wide experience i 
service. Extensiv 


HARRISON C. THOMAS. 
Assigned to High School 
Division. 


HONOR SCHOOLS—A REJOINDER 


to find any evidence therein to sub- 
Stantiate this claim. Out of about 
three thousand words used, the 
word “leadership” appears a total 
of four times, and each time it is 
given only as one of several de- 
sirable outcomes of the special 
education of superior students. Mr. 
Sager has gone beyond the evi- 
dence in assuming that training 
for leadership is my sole objective. 
My plan is designed to take su- 
perior students and make the best 
that can be made of them, to de- 
velop them so that their actual 
achievement in whatever line of 
work they undertake is a greater 
approximation to their potential 
achievement than would be the 
case if the special school did not 
exist. The emphasis throughout my 
paper was on the maximum de- 
velopment of the gifted students, 
with the hope that by “stimulating 
their mental growth,” by “foster- 


ing propaganda analysis as topic for 
s. 
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ing their powers of intelligent self- 
direction,” and by “implanting the 
right ideals and attitudes,” they 
would be better prepared for com- 
petent leadership in our free de- 
mocracy. Preparation for leadership 
does not mean preparation for a 
leader. 


In further clarification of my 
position regarding education for 
leadership, I quote from my com- 
ments upon the aims of the Honor 
School as published in “All The 
Children’’*: 


“We are aware, of course, that 
great achievement in the world 
often depends upon more than 
a high intelligence and that there 
is no certain correlation between 
any of the specialized intelli- 
gences and social intelligence. 
We therefore do not set out 
primarily to produce leaders but 
we assiduously work to bring 
out and develop to their fullest 
extent such intellectual and so- 
cial qualities as are recognized 
to be the attributes of leadership. 
We recognize that among the 
Most essential requisites for posi- 
tive leadership are the ability to 
think objectively and clearly, the 
ability to get along with people, 
and the capacity to translate 
considered judgments into ac- 
tion; and that, in the words of 
Dr. John L. Tildsley, the Honor 
School product must be thought- 
ful rather than knowledgeful, 


ee 


. * 39th Ann 
intendent of ee 
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eport of the Super- 
S, Pp. 65-66. 





A ‘thoughtful’ individual pos- 
sesses an inquiring mind, a will 

to perfection, and a social con- 
sciousness. These, together with 
the functioning of the individual 

in life situations, are qualities 
we seek to promote in our Hon- 
or School students.” 
Another of Mr. Sager’s straw 
men is his assumption that I favor 


a special school. It was not my . 


recommendation to isolate a group 
of superior pupils with 1.Q.’s 
above 140 in a special school. In- 
deed, my suggestion was to make 
room in an already existing organi- 
zation, so that contact with the 
average pupil would not be denied 
these specially gifted students. 
This recommendation was made be- 


cause of a feeling that contact with 


average life conditions would be 
of value to such pupils. However, 
there is sufficient evidence to show 
that the great intellectual differ- 
ences of the near genius and genius 
types from the normal type, on 
the secondary school level, do not 
differentiate them emotionally and 
socially from their less gifted 
neighbors so much as is generally 
supposed. 

His third straw man is created 
out of a misinterpretation of the 
term “leadership.” There are few 
words in educational parlance used 
more loosely than “leadership.” 
Mr. Sager himself indulges in 
some confusions, upon which in- 


deed, he unfortunately bases most . 


of his objection to my proposal. 
For example, Mr. Sager makes 








Q's of high 


an analysis of the L 
school leaders ang § 


nds them 
fall within a range below 100 t 
above 140. He contends that pu- 
pils with 1.Q.’s above 140 would 
be so out of touch with ordinary 
minds as to be incapable of lead- 
ing them. Leading them where? 
What kind of leadership does he 
mean? Is he referring (1) to the 
political and social fields where 
group response is desired in imme- 
diate issues, or does he mean (2) 
leadership in the frontiers of 
science, in invention, in belles let- 
tres, in philosophy, and in other 
intellectual pursuits? In the second 
category would he regard a high 
intellectual ability as a handicap 
to success, success in “leadership” 
of mankind a step beyond the 
present frontiers of human ac- 
complishment, or would he regard 
it as the one great asset which 
should be nurtured and developed 
if humanity is ever to secure bene- 
fit from it? Mr. Sager intimates 
that I am guilty of assuming that 
the ability to lead in the fields 
of science or art, or social studies 
is identical with the ability to 
lead in social situations. This, how- 
‘ver, is not my confusion, but 
his, The specific nature of leader- 
ship permeates the entire concept 
advanced by me in the “Super- 
honor” school. 
atin: there is no need to 
ine 7 about the ability of select- 
> Ae advance suitable prospective 
ug S to be the pupils in a 
"Pet-honor” school. It is not 


difficult to pick out students with 
superior ability. All that is then 
needed is to be sure that a superior 
environment for learning has been 
secured for the education of the 
superior children and that they 
have been brought in contact with 
inspiring personalities. If this has 
been done and if the educational 
procedure is suitable, then the re- 
sult of our endeavors will bear 
more fruit than would have been 
the case with the customary pro- 
cedure. If, from this school, great 
scholars, litérateurs, artists, scien- 
tists, and philosophers develop, 
and if, from this, we secure very 
few demagogues, and spellbinders, 
we may still feel that we have con- 
tributed sufficiently to the human 
weal. 

There is a type of leadership 
more or less defined by “top- 
sergeant,” police captain, leader of 
a meeting. We need them and at 
times we need them badly. The 
better educated they are the better 
for our democracy. They can be 
best educated in the regular high 
school. The super-honor school is 
not for them. The super-honor 
school is concerned with develop- 
ing to the utmost those who pos- 
sess superior attainments and po- 
tentialities to the end that they 
may push further the bounds of 
human knowledge, group progress, 
and human happiness, 

Perhaps there is no better way 
of clarifying an educational prob- 
lem than by engaging in a con- 
troversy over it. For that reason I 


as 
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am grateful to Mr. Sager. It is 
gratifying to know that he and 
many others are engaged in study- 
ing the problem of the gifted pu- 
pil. Our combined efforts should 






result in the better deve 7 
this, our most valuable natural 
resource. 

HyMEN ALPERN. 
Evander Childs High School. 


HIGH POINTS 


A SURVEY OF READING INTERESTS 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
What are the books read by 
vocational school pupils? Are the 
tastes of these pupils any different 
from those in academic schools? 
In order to receive even partial 
answers to these questions a sur- 
vey of reading record of over 1000 
pupils in the Brooklyn High School 
for Specialty Trades during the 
current term was conducted. 


How WERE THE READING 
RECORDS MADE? 


1. English classes were assigned 
to the school library one period a 
week. 

2. Each pupil recorded on a 
printed form the book he chose 
to read, the number of pages read, 
and a phrase or sentence about 
the book. 

3. He returned the book at the 
end of each period but he re- 
sumed reading it on his next visit. 


He made a notation every time 
he read a book. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE 


1. Two book cases were used 
in this project. 


P 


2. One contained about 100 
books of fiction and the other 100 
books relating to trades, crafts, 
and non-fiction generally. 

3. All books were covered and 
numbered. 

4. Pupils were permitted a free 
choice of reading and browsing. 


DETERMINING INTEREST 


Two unique terms were used to 
determine the interest of the pupil. 

1. One was called “pick-up.” 
This refers to the number of times 
a book was chosen to be read dur- 
ing a period regardless of its com- 
pletion. 

2. The other was called “com- 
pleted” which indicates that the 
boy read the entire book. 


INTERPRETING THE TABULATION 


_ No attempt has been made to 
classify the type of literature. 
Neither has there been an attempt 
to correlate the number of books 
“picked-up” casually with those 
completed. There are certain prac 
tical deductions which appear 4S 
a result of this survey which may 
be of value to teachers of English 
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eee 
and libratians in the vocational 
schools. 

1. Fiction is more interesting to 
these pupils than non-fiction relat- 
ing to trades and crafts, 

2, These pupils shift constantly 
from one book to another. 

3. The most popular books are 
those on a rather low level. 

4. A number of books were 
stolen. Their names are listed. Ap- 


Tom Swift—Appleton ccecsecsssscsccsssusessnecensereessenee 


parently they were quite interesting 
to some boys. Most of them were 
returned later. 

Similar studies on a more com- 
prehensive basis should be con- 
ducted in the fields of writing, 
speaking, and reading. We need 
more objective evidence to answer 
some of the perplexing questions 
relating to the teaching of English 
in the vocational schools. 


Picked Up Completed 


E EEA ee - 41 1 

On Secret Air Service—Driggs..ecccccsesoorsocrsnsrsssessseeeneesnssssnsensssnereessinessn 38 12 
Sogibpawi-Flaines pppousmaeg R 36 16 
Treasure Tilang- BEVES -crecsecvwrenuseussensenuinssmemnmnneniunmnnnnenn 39 8 
Half baik Bar DOVE manenmane ~ 31 7 
Count of Monte Cristo—Duimas..cececceccsssssssssrenesnenneeneentuninnenn 26 7 
Renfrew Rides the Shy—Erskime..cccsccecsssscssssosscsssnssesessssssnssneeescesseeesnsee . 26 14 
Mystery at Camp Lemape—Saxorercrreesssssssesnssssessnssssnessseuensssssssessaneeseuee a. 26 8 
Strike Him Out—Sherman.cccsscssccsessssssnssssssasssssessacenesseraetssuessssinseasnt 25 19 
History of United States—Gordh.rccssomscssiscscssssssssesnsnensineiceussisesentee 25 0 
Mystery at Castle Pierre fitte—Poa .iceccccscsscscssnsnssesessaesmeuassssasuseuenesi 24 11 
O'Reilly at Notre Dame—Wallace ccccccoccccecccccsnesisssusenunnann 24 12 
Man Without a Country—Halleecccseosccmecsesnsumsnnnmemsmnuenemenenesennene 23 16 
Last of the Mohicans—Co0pe fe rcimerwsesnmsenneuemmemeemenmenmnienenninnnssee 22 6 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine— FOX 22 9 
Mystery Tales for Boys and Girls—Smith.ccccecccennnnnennne = 22 11 
Mysterious Rifleman—Tomlinson ................ T eannan 22 9 
Tom SaM ET TMAA f 22 3 
Case Book of Sherlock Hol mmes—Doylececccsssssosscesevervsneenevrvnerneneeces . 2 9 
Mysterious [sland VETE f 21 8 
OF UTA D a geaemenmuasmmessegigscaaente 21 7 
Rib Van 471 1a (3 maanani 20 15 
a Diner REE 8 
papers Book of Electricity for Boys—A da MS... 18 2 

ook of Short Stories—Willi 
Silver Wi} i renee assam F 5 
Kin TETAN DAE en =. 1 9 
ie fr remo ee 16 7 

ing Circus—Ri 

Renew Rides Nonb Erskinessa nnn 16 é 
Rad pio en pisumeanpa S . 16 S 
Da ork ee N West Mounted —W allace...uu 15 7 
Tarzan— Burroughs Sonata viene ARNONE AARTO v 4 
LET E. a 14 8 
4 ngle Beasts ana Men—M k mee TITCCiICiririrririrriTitiitiiiitritttrrriritiiitiit ttt tT 

U Sons f : DRET nesne 14 5 
oye OF Stories BOORS—LANG..rmnnnnmmmmmsnnnnnnnnnnnnnnneee 14 2 

Js Busy Book—Fraset 

omba, t e Jur ] CULO iter tiritrm retiree ttt! 13 6 
Sand igte Boy—Rockwood....ns 13 g 
w bite J FE © T lcnonpaa onscrarersurnecamraarasaenctmapaenaemetaS ca ae 13 
On ; €0 bard—Fletcher 


t Yankee—Twain ee SOUND TREO TRENT RNR SEN ENS ROORE RARER GROEN EEN RRR R ERR Renny 13 


3 

E Parna ee 13 { 
Connecticy bath—Schultze 5 
6 
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and more difficult to achieve as 
classes grow increasingly large, and 
as the time devoted to the study of 


tury. The French school of “Una- 
nimistes” initiated this art; they 
composed poetry suitable to this 


(The following books were taken from the shelves by pupils during the time 
that this survey was conducted; nevertheless, the titles and reactions were recorded 
by the boys. Most of them were returned later.) 
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Barbour—Fourth Down 


Barbour—Last Play 
Cooper—Prairie 


Erskine—Renfrew of the Royal North West 
Mounted 


ade ha of p Purple Sage 
arvey—Merr t j 
ee a ey as ventures of Robin Hood 


Wagon 
James—Smokey 


Langley—Pathfinder’s Great Fli 
London—Cal] of the Wild "ghi 
London—W bite Fang 
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Hardy—From Far the Madding 
Crowd ' 


Ford—Great K & A Train Rob- 


bery 
Conrad—Rover 


Barbour—Around the End 

Collins—Experimental Science 

Rolvaag—Giants in the North 

Paine—Campus Days 

Miller—Black Phantom J 

Hawthorne—Riders of the Roy4 
0 


foreign languages becomes more 
limited. 


We have experimented with 
choral reading in the teaching of 
‘Poken French at Hunter Collège 
High School and believe that this 
Method might prove useful to 
teachers of foreign languages as 


i device for developing good dic- use. Well known, 


“on and delivery, 


mode of interpretation, and they 
made phonograph records of the 
renditions. But in France choral 
reading has remained more or less 
within the confines of a literary 
school, while in England and in 
the United States it has been adapt- 
ed to a more popular and practical 
dependable 
works of literature have been ar- 
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ranged for group interpretation, 
thus freeing choral reading from 
its reputation of eccentricity. In the 
schools and universities of the 
English speaking world it is prom- 
ising to become as common and as 
popular as choral singing. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 


With its French origin, choral 
speaking seemed to us particularly 
well suited to the teaching of the 
French language. We hoped it 
would prove helpful in bringing 
about: 


1. Improvement in pronuncia- 
tion. 
2. Greater appreciation of the 


characteristic music of the 
French language. 


We found it not only of educa- 
tional and technical value in the 
classroom, but also of practical 
help in preparing French club 
programs; choral speaking has 
proved especially adaptable to radio 
broadcasting. 


MATERIAL USED 


For Beginners. The richest 
sources for simple selections are 
children’s songs and the popular 
traditional songs of France. These 
are full of refrains that present 
excellent combinations of sounds, 
alliterations and assonances, which 
are good practice and at the same 
time as enjoyable in group recita- 
tion as in group singing. After the 
pupils have mastered the pronuncia- 
tion and have acquired a sense of 
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rhythm and intonation, it 
as a final step, to make | 
the song. Thus, while getting com- 
plete enjoyment out of it, they also 












are made to see how closely the 


tune often follows the tone pattern 
of the speaking voice. 

Among the many anthologies of 
children’s songs and rimes, one of 
the best as a source book for choral 
speaking material is E. Rolland’s 
Rimes de VEnfance, Tome XIV, 
LITTERATURES POPULAIRES (oral), 
Maisonneuve & Cie, Paris, 1881. 
For the popular traditional songs, 
Pierre Vrignault’s Anthologie de 
la Chanson Francaise (words only), 
Librairie Delagrave, Paris, proves 
very complete. Many amusing re- 
frains can also be selected from 
among the French Canadian songs. 

For advanced students, there is 
a wealth of material in Les Fables 
de La Fontaine. The fables afford 
fine possibilities for grouping as 
they generally combine dialogue 
with narration. Let us take as an 
example “Le Loup et l'Agneau.” 
The class first learns the fable 
in its entirety; then the pupils are 
divided into three groups accord- 
ing to their voice quality. The 
light voices represent the Lamb, 
the heavy voices the Wolf, and the 
middle voices recite the narrative 
passages. After a while the two 
rôles are interpreted by individual 
pupils of special ability, and the 
narration is taken up by the rest © 
the class. 

Another possibility for advanced 
gtoups is the provincial ballad, 





RESTEN ne xy 
is wise, 








uch as “La Submersion de la Ville 


d'Is.” These traditional ballads 


seem to be specially created for 
just such group interpretation; 
they produce much more beautiful 
effects in this form than in in- 
dividual recitation. Among the 
more modern adaptations of the 
ballad form are Alphonse Daudet’s 
“La Mort du Dauphin” and “Le 
Sous-Préfet aux Champs” (Lettres 
de Mon Moulin), which lend 
themselves to a number of choral 
arrangements; and there is ample 
choice in Paul Fort’s innumerable 
volumes of Ballades Françaises, 
some of which, such as “Le bon- 
heur est dans le pré,” have such 
vatiety that after many days of 
repetition pupils do not tire of 
them. i 
Some of the poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century can also be used; 
Victor Hugo’s “Djinns” and Le- 
conte de Lisle’s “Les Elfes” are 
excellent material. In choosing very 
lyrical verse care must be taken 
to select a poem expressing a mood 
tather than a very personal senti- 
ment, For instance, of Verlaine’s 
two lyrical poems “Chanson d’Au- 
tomne” and “Le Ciel par-dessus 
le Toit,” the first is possible ma- 
terial though personal, while the 
latter would not be appropriate 
rae the feeling it conveys could 
e shared by a whole group. 
ROCEDURE 
We shall discuss the procedure 
Which we followed. in preparin 
4 radio perf | preparing 
Pettormance of choral reci- 


tati i 
lons. This method can, of course, 


be simplified for more informal 


occasions. 

The voices were divided accord: 
ing to their quality: light, medium, 
and heavy. After a general reading 
and explanation of the selection, 
we concentrated on the pronuncia- 
tion. Words containing difficult 
sounds were taken out of the text 
and practiced singly. Sometimes 
individual words would be well 
pronounced, but be found difficult 
in certain associations; such phrases 
would be repeated slowly, then in 
natural tempo. When practicing 
for pronunciation alone it is bet- 
ter to take detached groups of 
words rather than to repeat the 
entire poem over and over again; 
for when repeating for the sole 
purpose of pronunciation there is 
a tendency to forget the meaning 
of the selection and to develop the 
habit of sing-song recitation. 

When the technical difficulties 
had been overcome we took the 
poem as a whole; the interpreta- 
tion was set, the intonation given 
to the pupils and the rhythm 
marked out. For a while the group 
practiced as a whole; later, the 
groups of voices were assigned 
different parts of the selection ac- 
cording to the varying moods of 
the passage or according to the 
various characters that appeared. 
Certain lines best suited to a single 
voice were given to individuals in 
the group. This lent variety and 
flexibility to the rendition. 
RESULTS NOTED 

It would appear at first sight 
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that, though group practice might 
be expedient it could not hope to 
achieve the results obtained through 
individual attention. But it has 
been our happy experience to dis- 
cover that high school children 
are sometimes more careful in 
group participation than in indi- 
vidual work. If they are made to 
realize that the poem they are 
to interpret is a unit that must be 
as clear as when recited by one 
individual, and that it must at 
the same time have the richness 
to which each one in the group 
contributes, they are more likely 
to make an effort at accuracy than 
if they alone were to suffer for 
their personal mistakes. After a 
while they begin to feel that one 
slip by any one will blur the 
crystal clearness of the whole. 

There was the case of a blasé 
upper senior who could not pro- 
nounce a French “r.” When this 
was first pointed out to her, she 
shrugged her shoulders and an- 
nounced that one bad “r” would 
not be noticed. But soon she be- 
came so conscious of her mis- 
pronunciation that, fearing to spoil 
the general effect, she refrained of 
her own accord from reciting any 
of the words containing “r” until 
she had mastered the sound. 

It was also surprising to note 
how violently pupils protested 
when wrongly accused of mispro- 
nunciation, as in contrast with the 
attitude of indifference that cor- 
tection and criticism of individual 
Pupils sometimes encounters. 
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Choral speaking ‘proves also of 

benefit to the pupil who, though 
diligent and accurate in written 
work, is timid about pronouncing 
a “foreign” language, afraid to 
be laughed at. In group work this 
fear is banished, and the timid 
pupils get practice without feeling 
constant embarrassment. 

Another result noted is the great 
improvement in articulation. Teach- 
ers of French go to great lengths 
to explain to their pupils that 
French is a language which must 
be very clearly articulated. Two of 
the most common errors of pro- 
nunciation made by Americans in 
speaking French are (1) slurring 
over certain syllables, and (2) 
failure to produce clean-cut sounds. 
To correct this it is necessary to 
exercise the organs of speech, 
which in English are much more 
relaxed, But in choral delivery even 
in English the movements of the 
lips, tongue, and jaw must be 
exaggerated to achieve distinctness. 
The doubly great precision which 
students of French learn through 
group speaking has a carry-over 
into their individual speaking of 
the language. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit that 
pupils studying foreign languages 
derive from choral speaking is the 
closer acquaintance they develop 
with the pattern of the language. 
It is one thing to be told that 
the stress comes on the last syllable 
of a French word and quite aù- 
other to be carried into this regula! 
beat, with a whole group of others, 










der the constant control. of T edge of fundamentals. Through- 


leader. Even those not participating — 


arn a great deal by listening to 
, whole orchestra of voices fol- 
| jowing this one pattern. Pupils are 
| often told that the French speech 
une has many more ups and 
downs than English. But an in- 
) dividual pupil often feels ridic- 
i aous when told to imitate the 
teacher's inflections. And even if 
| be is willing to imitate he feels 
| that he is exaggerating. In group 
work, however, pupils prove much 
more pliable and ready to follow 
the vocal rise and fall that the 


| teacher indicates. 


If careful listening and close 
imitation are two essentials in 
) learning to speak, choral reading, 


| in giving this training, proves to 


| be an effective aid in the teaching 
of foreign languages. 

7 ANNA BALAKIAN. 
Hunter College High School. 


THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER FACES 
A NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


SYLLABUS 

The new junior high school 
syllabus, which will probably be 
introduced in February, stresses the 
Cultural aspects of mathematics es- 
pecially through the medium of 
intuitive geometry, This material, 
ls advised, is to be integrated with 
the rest of the course. 

Mathematics teachers everywhere 
a arguing that they do not have 
bs time to teach geometry and 
‘story of mathematics because the 

dren are so lacking in a knowl- 


out the junior high school, there is 
the problem of teaching the chil- 
dren to add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, to handle fractions and 
decimals, to solve a few simple 
problems—these are the topics that 
devour one term after the other. 
The consensus of teachers’ opinions 
is that, unless something is done 
to correct the teaching of funda- 
mentals at the elementary level, 
the new syllabus cannot be ap- 
proached wholeheartedly. 

This argument is not a sound 
one. As a senior high school teach- 
er for five years, I found myself 
tempted to argue in the same 
fashion—i.e., something has to be 
done to correct junior high school 
teaching so that the children will 
come to the senior high schools 
prepared to cope with geometry 
and intermediate algebra. Now, as 
a junior high school teacher, in a 
problem neighborhood, I find my- 
self tempted to cast the burden 
to the next lower level. This 
method of reasoning is an easy 
one to adopt. It leads to the final 
conclusion that, if the parents 
gave us better-equipped children, 
we could do something, but, while 
they continue to muddle the 
chromosomes, we are helpless. 
Having reached this stage, a teach- 
er may sit back and permit bedlam 
to reign about him, convinced that 
no one could do any better, 

Whereas that may be one solu- 
tion to the problem, it is hardly 
satisfactory. Unless the junior high 
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school teachers can find a- solution 
to the problem of eradicating the 
deficiencies in fundamentals, any 
syllabus must fail. 

When the children enter the 7A 
they do not have adequate equip- 
ment in the tools of mathematics. 
What can the junior high school 
teacher do to cope with this de- 
ficiency and still have time for an 
enriched course of study? 

The teacher of the class has a 
choice of two points of view. He 
may begin from the beginning and 
re-teach the fundamentals to every- 
one, assuming that most need the 
work, and that it can hurt no one, 
or he can enter upon a program 
of remedial teaching. 

If he attempts to re-teach, he 
will doubtless find the process in- 
efficient. Both of the assumptions 
on which it is based are errone- 
ous. There will be many pupils for 
whom the drill is sheer waste of 
time; the neutral bonds have al- 
ready been set; some children will 
know how to perform the given 
operation with reasonable and de- 
pendable accuracy. These pupils 
run the risk of carrying the burden 
of the drill work; they will know 
all the answers and the teacher 
will be tempted to call upon them. 
On the other hand, if the teacher 
doesn’t yield to this temptation, 
but, instead, calls upon those who 
must be taught the operation, the 
former students will be bored. The 
end-product of such re-teaching is 
not learning, but the creation of 
discipline problems. Thus this ex- 
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cess drill can actually be bad for 
those who do not need it. 

To avoid the disciplinary diffi- 
culties which appear to be char- 
acteristic of the junior high school 
the teacher must hold the interest 
of each individual all the time. 
The teacher must not run the risk 
of offending the would-be adult 
by teaching him “baby stuff,” and, 
at the same time, the teacher must 


teach the fundamentals to those 


who need it. Remedial teaching 
holds the key to the solution of 
the problem. | 
The teacher must discover what 
the individual needs are; she must 
not run the risk of boring the 
child with the skills he has already 
mastered. The teacher must let the 
child know what his own specific 
needs are and must create in him 
a desire to overcome his own 
deficiency. As soon as the teacher 
has made the child see that adults 


must know their fundamentals, as ` 


soon as the goal of individual 
attainment has been set, half the 
teacher’s battle is won. All the 
teacher need do now is provide 
the necessary drill materials; the 
child can do the rest for himself. 

How can the teacher discover 
what the child’s needs are? 

In the well-equipped schools, it 
is possible to secure standardized 
diagnostic tests in arithmetic. Thes¢ 
tests will tell the teacher and the 
child where his weaknesses lie and 
how he compares with other stu- 
dents in the same grade. 

In ill-equipped schools, the 
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effort, produce a rough approxin 

jon Of diagnostic tests. They can 
mimeograph tests containing sev- 
etal questions in each type of 
“fundamental,” ranging from sim- 
ple combinations, through single 
column addition, through multiple 
column addition, through all the 
processes similarly analyzed until 
all the types have been covered. 

The children must be told that 
there will be no mark given on 
this test, but, instead, that they will 
fnd out from it what they must 
study in order to get better marks 
on their other tests. They must be 
motivated to the point of accepting 
a need for being able to add with- 
out using their fingers, for ex- 
ample, and they must be con- 
vinced that, if they deserve it, 
they will be given the opportunity 
to improve. 

When the tests have been 
marked, each child must be told 
what his weakest points are, and 
provision must be made for im- 
mediate application of drill ma- 
terials, 

It may be argued that the text 
contains drill materials. The mere 
fact that our teaching has been 
So faulty to date indicates that text 
drills are inadequate. Children 
Waste time in looking for and 
‘A copying examples. They make 
“rors in copying the numbers 
_ are not errors in the opera- 
lon, 
hen a of the text, the teacher 

provide each child with 


drill sheets, either printed vs t7 
eographed, which will provide 
practice in the child's own weakest 
field. Again, in some schools it is 
possible to order these from the 
Board; in other schools the teach- 
ers may enter upon a coöperative 
project to provide a drill sheet in 
each type of example. 

If each child knows what his 
weakness is, and wants to overcome 
it, and is provided with the means 
of overcoming it, the teacher need 
only provide the time for the 
work; the children will do the 
rest. 

In my own classes, which are, 
as I have said, in a school in one 
of the problem neighborhoods, we 
have drill once each week. When 
Friday comes, the monitor gives 
each child his own workbook. The 
children get to work on their own 
sheets. Each example is done twice. 
If the same answer is not de- 
rived both times, a hand goes up 
and the teacher comes to the rescue. 
If the same answer is derived 
twice, the child goes on to the 
next example. When the sheet is 
finished, he asks for the key; he 
marks his own paper; if he has 
made any errors, he does the ex- 
amples over; if not, he goes on 
to the next sheet. 

Self-reliance is a by-product of 
this procedure. Self-respect is an- 
other. There is no shame or ridi- 
cule attached to this process. There 
is a simple recognition of the 
fact that each one lacks something, 
and that he can improve, 
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Incidentally, the penalty for 
misbehaving is loss of the oppor- 
tunity to improve. In these classes 
children are not given long-division 
problems to do as punishment; 
instead, they are forbidden the op- 
portunity to learn if they are 
“bad.” 

Extra drill provided as punish- 
ment can do more harm than good 
in the educative process. 

Such a program of remedial 
teaching need not take more than 
one period each week. The result 
is that the teacher has time for 
an enriched course of study 
throughout the term, and intuitive 
geometry need not dangle at the 
end of the term like a participle 
with neither antecedent nor conse- 
quent. 


LORRAIN W. ADDLESTON. 
Junior High School 159. 


HONOR SCHOOL SELECTION 


In September 1939, Bay Ridge 
High School took its first step in 
the formation of an Honor School. 
For the year previous a faculty 
committee had investigated all as- 
pects of the honor system. It was 
finally decided to conduct an ex- 
perimental Honor School for one 
year. 

The experiment was to be con- 
ducted as objectively as possible. 
In furtherance of this, the com- 
mittee decided to form an honor 
school nucleus of two classes of 
thirty-eight pupils each, one in 
third grade and one in fourth 
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grade. y couege: pr 

pupils were considered, since they 
were to follow a block program 
of studies. 

In May, the grade advisers of 
grades two and three were asked 
to submit the names of girls they 
considered eligible for an honor 
school. Their recommendations 
were based on scholastic achieve- 
ment and character and the results 
of the Otis Mental Ability and 
Nelson Reading Tests taken upon 
entrance into high school. 

From the names thus suggested, 
thirty-eight in each grade were 
selected by objective test measure- 
ments. These consisted of two 


tests administered in the early part | 


of June under normal school con- 
ditions. The candidates were first 
given the Otis Classification Test 
to determine mental-educational 
age and, on another day, the New 
Stanford Reading Test to deter- 
mine reading age. 

The papers were carefully marked 
by the teachers on the Honor 
School Committee. It was at this 
point that we departed from the 
use of the traditional IQ and Read- 
ing Score. Since our task was to 
select the seventy-six pupils who 
showed the greatest superiority, we 
felt that a new measuring rod 
was needed. As a result, we based 
our decisions on what we termed 
the Superiority Index. 

The Superiority Index is 4 fig- 
ure representing the difference 
between a pupil's mental or edu- 
cational age as revealed in 29y 


a wl ee D o a 
ey ny E 


ne 


gandara test, and his chronologi- 
al age. If a pupil on an intelli- 
gence test shows a mental age of 
14 years 7 months, and his chrono- 
logical age is 12 years 4 months 
then his Superiority Index voila 
be 2.3, indicating a superiority of 
2 years 3 months above the normal 
for his age. Likewise, if a girl 
is 15 years 6 months old and at- 
tains a reading age of 14 years 
9 months on a standard reading 
rest, her S. I. will be —.9, in- 
dicating an inferiority of 9 months 
below the normal for her age. 
The S. I. provides an easy 
means of calculating a pupil's abil- 
ity without the necessity of the 
table or mathematical work in- 
volved in finding a quotient. Fur- 
thermore, the S. I. provides a 


numerical value which simplifies 
the comparison of various tests. 
Upon such a basis we were able 


to select our pupils as objectively 
as possible. 


The median mental Superiority 
Index of our Grade 3, Honor 
School pupils is 2.6 while their 
median reading S. I. is 2.11. In 
Grade 4 the median mental S. I. 
is 3.0 and the median reading S. I. 
is. 3.7, 


These girls are going to be care- 
fully watched and tested this year 
to determine the validity of our 
objective methods as a basis for the 
selection of honor school pupils. 


BERNARD E. DONOVAN. 


Bay Ridge High School. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AS OF 
OCTOBER 15, 1939 
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Languages I II III 
French saon 9,896 8,927 16,630 
German aeccsnan 2,329 2,386 3,130 
Greek cee 20 2 11 
Hebrew occ 471 585 734 
ltaliani. 2,195 2,025 2,613 
Latin comme. 5,083 4,247 4,699 
SPANISH cons 10,666 8,476 7,524 

30,660 26,646 35,341 


IV V VI VII VIII Total 
14,183 8,199 6,983 516 305 65,639 
2,609 1,184 993 42 26 12,699 

10 eseese 3 qneeee esaeet 46 
469 207 133 == = . 2,599 
1,926 857 721 g0 60 10,477 
3,565 1,634 1,368 209 158 20,963 
6,502 1,675 1,232 77 24 36,176 
29,264 13,756 11,433 924 573 148,599 


Stee 


Total High School Population: 


261,358 
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REVIEWS | 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
By Esther Cloudman Dunn. Chas. 

Scribners, $2.50. 

There is a unique resemblance 
between the Elizabethan period and 
ours, Dr. Dunn holds. She under- 
takes a probing of the inner spirit- 
ual life of those heady times, and 
through the drama, poetry, and 
prose, seeks to establish the out- 
lines and internal congruencies of 
the two contrasting ages. On the 
surface, the analogy is a fetching 
and plausible one. For both periods 
are characterized by turbulence and 
restlessness, expansiveness, exuber- 
ance. Both are maculated with 
gross and apparently incurable doc- 
trinal sores. Both are torn by con- 
flicting ideologies. But the analogy 
does not go beyond these surface 
similarities. For the etiology of the 
malaise is certainly different in 
both instances. Structurally, ours is 
a different society from that of 
Elizabethan England. The forces 
that are rocking our social foun- 
dations are something new. The 
world has never seen their like 
before. Any attempt to read into 
Elizabethan England, with its tu- 
multuous and ill-directed energies, 
a tract for our times is certainly 
naive if not utterly foolhardy. 

_ Forgetting Dr. Dunn’s all too 
simple thesis (and it is very easy 
to do so), this volume is an ex- 
hilarating and eminently rewarding 
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experience. Dr. Dunn gives us the 
“feel” of the period, its systole and 
diastole. We see, through her ex- 
pert eyes, the spiritual currents of 
the time charted through the liter- 
ature of the age. Elizabethan liter- 
ature thus takes on a new unity 
and becomes a vibrant and consist- 
ent reflection and illumination of 
the life out of which it draws its 
sustenance. This inevitable relation- 
ship between life and literature is 
something the student rarely gets 
to see. The book is for him a dis- 
crete entity truly the “‘pretious life- 
blood of a master-spirit.”” But in 
this very process of apprehending 
the eternal in art, he very often 
loses the sense of the temporal and 


spatial reality of the work. In 


short, he fails to see literature as 
the product of a man and of an 
age. Dr. Dunn’s treatment should 
do much to bring home to him the 
notion that Elizabethan literature 
is something more than a mere 
collection of major and minor mas- 
terpieces. 
A. H. Lass. 


TALKS TO TEACHERS ON 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By William James. Henry Holt & 

Co., $1.00. 

The profession owes 4 debt to 
the publishers for this new edition 
of one of the very few pedagogic? 
classics. Reading it again, it is st 
fresh, challenging, warm, human, 


Se 


and packed with shrewd insights 
jnto processes and procedures. For 
sheer readability, it has no rival in 
the vast and voluminous literature 
jn this field. And strangely, it 
hardly seems dated despite its forty 
ears. Some of the pretentious stuff 
we have had to listen to these past 
decades sounds and is infinitely 
more medieval than these sprightly 
and canny utterances of James’. 
You owe it to yourself to read this 


volume if you haven’t done so al- 


ready. And if you are a little rusty 
on your James, go back to him 
again. He'll give you a new sense 
of your dignity and importance, of 
the excitement and adventure of 
teaching. 

William Kilpatrick and John 
Dewey write a devout and pene- 
trating preface to the book. 


A, H. L. 


BOOK NOTES 


(Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere) 


In A Word. By Margaret Ernst. Drawings -by James Thurber. Alfred A. Knopf, 


$2.50. 


A mad, merry, wholly delightful book about words and their ways. Mrs. Ernst 
does a deft and, in the main, scholarly job. Pedants, precisionists, and philo- 
logians may differ with her occasionally somewhat irregular inferences. But to 
the general reader, this book is bound to be a refreshing and stimulating experi- 
ence. Thurber outdoes himself in the drawings he supplies to illuminate the textual 
commentary. He is, if possible, more ineffable than ever. 


COMPOUNDING IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Alice Morton ;Bell. H. W. Wil- 


son, $2.50. 


The last word on where to put the hyphen: And if you think it's easy, try 


your hyphenator on the passage printed 


on the jacket of the book. It'll send you 


scurrying, perturbed and considerably chastened, through Miss Bell's amazingly 
meticulous compilation of variant rules. You will be considerably happier and 
saner about the hyphen after you have digested Miss Bell’s “rational system.” 
Until you do, however, you will be immensely grateful for her listing of 13,000 


Compounds that are most troublesome. 


This is certain to be the standard work in the field for many years to come. 


THE FAILING STUDENT. By Kenneth L. Heaton and Vivian Weedon. University 


of Chicago Press, $2.50. 


i Conducted with the aid of 938 pro 
searching investigation. Students too 


bationary college students. An exhaustive 
k a series of examinations, supplied data 


ae Study habits, courses, professors (exceptionally frank and pungent comment 


ere) 


The recommendations of authors include such matters as (1) freshman orienta: 


tion and 
8uidance, 


guidance, (2) articulation of hi 
(4) curricular adjustment and 


gh school and college, (3). continued 
individualization, (5) remedial courses. 


to i oe failure is an expensive and heart-breaking process. This study ought 
int a way out of some of the difficulties. 


the cause 


€ recommendations are applicable, in principle, to the high school, as are 


S of failure. Guid lI ‘acipals, grade advisors, and others 
en i . Guidance counsellors, principals, &t% 
trusted with the task of guiding pupils ought to con this volume very carefully, 
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